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I. 

Remarks  on  the  State  o/*  Agriculture,  in  the  District 

of  Dixa'jpur. 


BY   W^   CAREY. 


THE  ,soil  of  the  district  of  Din6jpur  is  considc^r- 
ably  diversified.  In  the  southern  part  the 
ground  rises  in  gentle  acclivities,  whicli  run  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
vallies  running  between  them  ;  the  whole  resembling 
large  waves,  or  rather  the  appearance  bf  the  sea  when 
there  is  a  great  swell.  The  width  of  each  valley  is 
two  or  three  miles,  and  that  of  the  elevations  about 
the  same.  Each  valley  is  watered  with  one  or  two 
little  streams,  as  the  Tanguam^  the  P^rnabhavd,  and 
several  others,  which  empty  themselves  either  into 
the  Mahinandi  or  the  Ganges.  ITiese  small  rivers 
swell  in  the  rainy  season  to  large  lakes,  fifty  or  sixty 
cules  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth,  overflow- 
ing ail  the  low  lands,  which  are  dry  in  the  cold  sea- 
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son.  These  vallies,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  railed 
from  the  Ganges,  are  scarcely  higher  than  the  surface 
of  its  waters ;  when  therefore  that  river  is  swollen  by 
the  periodical  rains,  the  waters  of  the  vallies  are  not 
only  prevented  from  running  off,  but  are  so  much 
increased  as  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  very  consi- 
derable burden. 

The  sail  of  the  elevated  portions  of  land  is  in  ge- 
neral a  stiff  clay,  in  some  places  black,  and  somewhat 
porous,  in  others  white  and  tenacious.  The  soil  of 
some  of  the  vallies  resembles  that  of  the  elevated 
parts,  and  that  of  others  is  rich  and  loamy,  with 
ubstratu  m,  at  a  greater  or  lesser  depth,  of  the  same 
kind  of  clay  which  forms  the  higher  grounds.  These 
low  lands  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  long 
grass  of  different  sorts,  and  afford  pasture  to  a  great 
number  of  buffaloes  and  to  large  herds  of  other 
cattle. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  district  are  more  leveL 
than  the  southern  ones,  h^ve  a  loamy  soil,  and  arc 
well  cultivated.  Some  tracts  of  clay  land  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  clay  is  the. 
substratum  of  the  whole. 

The  higher  lands  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict are  principally  inhabited  by  MusulmanSy  and  the 
vallies  by  Hindus.  The  mode  of  cultivation  and  the 
productions  of  the  elevated  parts,  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  vallies,  so  that  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  one  of  these  softs  of  land  only,  can  sel- 
dom manage  the  other  to  advantage* 

On  the  higher  clay  lands  very  little  besides  rice 
is  produced,  and,  except  in  very  small  spots  which 
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are  well  manured,  only  one  crop  in  a  year.  The 
loamy  vallies  which  do  not  lie  so  low  as  to  endanger 
the  inundating  of  the  crop,  produce,  not  only  rice, 
but  also  a  good  crop  of  mustard,  or  pulse  in  the  cold 
season.  The  land  which  produces  two  crops  in  a 
year  is  called  Palli,  and  is  usually  let  at  a  rupee  and 
half  per,  Bigha.  That  which  produces  only  one  crop 
is  called  Kha}\  and  is  usually  let  at  twelve  annas  per 
Bigha. 

The  people  of  the  district  of  Dinajpur  are,  in  ger 
neral,  extremely  poor,  and  their  farming  utensils  are* 
therefore  proportionably  simple  and  wretched.  A 
plough  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  serves  to  prepare  the 
soil.  The  plough  is  composed  of  four  pieces ;  viz. 
the  Ldngal  or  body  of  the  plough,  which  is  a  piece 
of  wood  forming  two  sides  of  an  obtuse-anglea  tri- 
angle, the  other  side  being  wanting,  with  a  hole  near 
the  obtuse  angle  to  admit  a  staff  of  wood  or  bamboo 
about  six  feet  long,  called  the  Is'.  This^  staff  may  be 
called  the  beam  of  the  plough,  and  is  the  part  to 
which  the  bullocks  are  yoked,  going  between  them 
and  resting  on  the  yoke  by  which  they  are  coupled. 
The  ploughshare  (Phdl)  is  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  nearly 
of  a  lozenge  shape,  which  is  fastened  to  the  under 
part  of  the  Langal,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  by  the 
soil.  The  handle  is  a  piece  of  wood,  or  bamboo, 
about  two  feet  long,  fastened  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Ldngal,  and  furnished,  at  a  small  distance  from 
its  upper  end,  with  a  pin  about  six  inches  long,  called 
the  Mut,  to  assist  the  hand  in  guiding  the  plough. 

The  oxen  draw  double,  or  side  by  side,  being 
coupled  together  with  the  Judl,  or  yoke,  which 
passes  over  the  necks  of  both  of  tliem  at  once.  The 
lower  edge,   which  lies  on  the  neeka  of  the  cattle, 
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is  straight.  The  upper  edge  has  two  elevations,  one 
aver  the  neck  of  each  ox,  but  is  cut  down  at  the 
middle  and  at  each  end,  so  as  to  remain  about  two 
inches  deep.  Four  bamboo  pins  are  passed  through 
the  yoke,  one  at  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle, 
which,  descending  on  each  side  the  animal's  neck,  arc 
connected  by  a  cord  under  its  throat.  The  beam  of 
the  plough  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  and  is 
fastened  to  it  by  a  cord. 

Only  one  person  attends  a  plough,  holding  the 
"handle  in  one  hand,  and  occasionally  pulling  the  tails 
of  the  oxen  with  the  other,  to  guide  them,  or  strik- 
ing them  with  a  stick  to  quicken  their  pace.  A  pair 
of  03(:en  may  be  purchased  for  six  or  eight  rupees,  a 
plough  for  five  annas,  and  a  yoke  for  four.  An  in- 
strument called  Mai  is  drawn  over  the  field  after  it 
has  been  sufficiently  plougheH.  This  may  be  called 
the  harrow  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  made  of  bamboo, 
in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  and  \%  four  or  five  feet  in 
length.  A  cord,  fastened  to  the  centre  of  this  rude 
instrument,  is  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  yoke, 
and  the  driver  standi  on  the  harrow,  assisting  its 
operation  by  his  weight,  and  guiding  the  cattle  with 
his  hands.  Land  pulverized  and  laid  smooth  with 
the  Mai  retains  it  moisture,  and  is  fit  to  receive  seed 
in  dry  weather,  several  days  longer  than  it  would  be 
if  this  was  neglected.  The  Hindus  call  the  opera* 
tion,  when  performed  for  that  purpose,  Rasbundhan, 
dr  the  confining  of  the  moisture. 

In  dry  seasons  it  is  often  necessary  to  water  the 
fields.  For  this  purpose  an  instrument  called  a  Jdnt 
is  used.  The  Jdnt  is  a  trough  of  light  wood,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  somewhat  curved  to  admit 
a  greater  depth  in  the  middle,  the  bottom  is  five  or  six 
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inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  sides  in  the  middle 
part  is  six  or  eight  inches,  gradually  decreasing  to- 
wards the  ends,  one  of  which  is  excavated  to  a  point, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  back  and  being 
lost.  When  this  instrument  is  used,  it  is  slung  to 
three  bamboos  placed  erect  and  crossing  each  other 
in  the  centre;  a  long  and  heavy  bamboo,  loaded  at 
the  further  end  with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  is  then 
faftened  to  the  end  which  is  to  l>e  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  thrown  over  the  three  erect  bamboos, 
resting  on  the  top  of  them.  A  person  standing  on  a 
stage,  even  with,  or  somewhat  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  of  a  pond,  river,  &c.  then  plunges  the  end 
of  the  Jant  into  the  water,  with  his  foot,  by  which 
means  it  is  filled.  The  weight  at  the  end  of  the  long 
bamboo  assists  him  in  raising  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
tiirowing  its  contents  into  a  small  reservoir,  or  pit, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  fields,  by  chan- 
nels cut  for  that  purpose.  Two  feet,  or  two  and  a  lialf, 
is  the  height  to  which  water  can  be  thrown  to  effect 
by  this  machine  ;  when  the  height  is  greater,  two, 
three,  or  more  Jants  are  used,  and  in  that  case  the 
water  is  thrown  into  small  reservoirs  or  pits,  at  a  pro- 
per height  above  each  other,  and  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  the  next  J^nt  to  be  plunged  deep  enough  to 
fill  it.  Water  is  by  this  means  sometimes  conveyed 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  on  every  side  of  a 
large  tank  or  reservoir  of  water.*  I  have  seen  fifty 
or  sixty  Jants  at  one  time,  in  a  large  receptacle  of 


■*■»■ 


*  Qu.  Is  not  this  the  watering  with  the  foot  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Deut.  xi.  ver.  10,  and  may  not  there  be  an  allusion  to  the  facility 
nvith  whicii  this  water  is  directed  at  the  will  of  the  hinbandman,  \n 
Frov.  xxi.  ver.  1  ? 
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water'  called  Mahlpdl-dighi,    about  six  coss'froni 
Dinajpur. 

To  remove  earth  from  one  place  to  another,  a  yoke 
of  bamboo  is  furnished  with  two  appendages,  called 
Bharua,  somewhat  resembling  a  coarse  sieve,  the 
outside  composed  of  split  bamboos  wattled  or  twisted 
over  each  other,  and  the  middle  part  of  twine,  woven 
,  somewhat  like  the  bottom  of  a  sieve.  These  vessels  are 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  when  loaded 
with  earth,  or  any  other  substance,  they  are  carried 
with  the  yoke.  The  yoke  lies  across  one  shoulder^ 
one  weight  hanging  before  and  the  other  behind, 
and  is  occasionally  shifted  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other. 

The  Kodali,  or  digging-hoe  is,  in  this  district,  seft 
much  more  towards  tne  earth  than  iti  the  southern 
parts  of  Bengal^  forming  an  angle  of  about  six  de- 
grees with  the  handle,  whereas  dhowt  Calcutta  the 
angle  is  not  more  than  thirty  degrees.  This  instru- 
ment is  used  to  dig  the  earth,  or  to  grub  up  roots,  and 
destroy  the  coarsegrass,  when  land  is  to  be  first  broken 
up.  The  Kodali  is  a  very  useful  instrument,  answer- 
ing, the  purpose  of  both  spade  and  hoe. 

The  last  instrument  of  husbandry  which  T  shall 
mention  is  the  Kastva  or  Indian  sickle.  The  blade 
is  curved,  and  edge-toothed  Uke  a  sickle,  but  it  is 
much  smaller  and  more  rude  than  the  European  on^. 
♦^  The  ten"gth  of  the  .blade  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  its  greatest  width  one  and  a  half.  It  is  fixed  in 
a  rude  handle;  and  is  used  to  cut  corn,  grass,  or 
even  brushwood  upon  occasion,  being  to  the  Hindu 
a  very  useful  instrument,  although  a  European  la-. 
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bourer  would  scarcely  pick  one  of  th^n  up  if  he  saw 
it  lie  in  the  road* 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  of  the  district.  Four 
kinds  (including  several  varieties)  are  principally  cuU 
tivated ;  viz.  the  Bhadui,  so  called  from  its  ripening 
in  the  month  Bhddar,  the  Hemat.  so  denominated 
from  its  ripening  in  the  cold  season,  the  Bund,  and 
Bohara. 

The  first  of  these  is  chiefly,  though  not  exclusive- 
ly, cultivated  on  the  lower,  and  loamy  lands;  on 
these  soils  it  is  constantly  sown  by  broad  cast,  in 
March,  April  or  May,  and  the  quantity  sown  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  those  montfis. 
The  season  of  cultivation  is  sometimes  extended  jEtear 
a  month  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  trans- 
planting the  rice,  while  young,  into  the  fields,  or 
the  more  elevated  lands.  When  it  is  sown  early 
on  the  higher  lands,  a  second  crop  is  sometime^  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  spot;  but,  that  which  is  sown  late 
in  the  season,  ripening  proportionably  late,  so  much 
interferes  with  the  planting  of  the  Hemat  rice,  that 
the  latter  crop  is  often  scarcely  worth  the  gathering. 

This  rice,  when  sown  on  the  lower  and  loamy  soils, 
requires  weeding.  A  largfe  quantity  of  weeds,  p^T" 
ticulsLTly  panicum  cilia?^e^  often  springs  up  among  it; 
these  weeds,  if  not  extirpated,  infallibiy  ruin  the 
crop.  It  is  also  necessary  to  open  the  soil,  after  a 
heavy  shower,  by  drawing  a  large  drag  over  it ;  but 
no  other  attention  is  requisite,  till  the  harvest,  whea 
it  is  cut  and  housed  in  the  usual  way. 

\ 

/ 

The  Hemat  rice  is  usually  cultivated  on  the  higher 
(md  strong  lands^  a  stiff  soil  being  better  calculated  U> 
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retain  the  water  after  thfeend  of  the  periodical  rains^ 
This  rice  is  usually  sown  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  he- 
ginning  of  June,  in  small  heds,  as  thick  as  it  can  pos* 
sibly  grow.  The  plants  come  up  in  three  or  four 
days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  till  which  time  the 
ground  is  kept  barely  moist :  after  the  plants  appear 
it  should  be  kept  quite  moist,  but  not  flooded.  As 
soon  as  the  rains  commence  and  the  earth  is  well  wa- 
tered, this  rice  is  planted  out  in  beds,  (or  compart- 
ments) each  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  balk,  or 
horder,  about  ten  inches  high,  and  a  foot  wide,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  running  off. 

When  a  field  is  first  formed,  these  mounds  or  borr, 
ders  are  thrown  up  with  the  Kodali  The  earth  is 
then  repeatedly  ploughetl^  till  it  is  completely  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  reduced  to  a  soft  mud.  Five, 
liix,  and  sometimes  eight  ploughings  are  necessary, 
to  destroy  the  weeds  and  completely  dissolve  the 
elods,  after  which  it  is  smoothed  by  drawing  tk^ 
Mai  over  it,  till  the  surface  is  so  level  that  the  water 
stands  at  an  equal  height  in  every  part.  When  th^ 
field  is  thus  prepared,  the  young  plants  are  trans- 
planted from  tne  seed-bed  by  the  hand  ;  eight  or  tea 
of  them  being  usually  planted  in  one  hole.  These;^ 
holes,  which  are  about  nine  inches  asunder,  are  mdd^ 
by  forcing  the  hand  with  the  young  plant  into  the 
mud  ;  the  plants  are  left  there  in  an  erect  position, 
after  which  the  admission  of  water  settles  the  roots. 
When  the  whole  spot  is  planted,  water  is  admitted 
from  a  neighbouring  compartment,  or  from  a  ditch, 
a  trench  or  soniie  other  reservoir,  and  if  possible  con- 
stantly kept  at  the  height  of  at  least  three  (or  four) 
inches.  If  there  be  too  much  water  in  the  field, 
it  is  allowed  to  run  ofl^,  by  cutting  a  passage  for  it 
through  the  border,  and  when  a  suificient  quantity 
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is  nin  off,  the  rest  is  retained,  by  shutting  the  p^- 
sage  with  a  clotl  of  soft  earth.  Tliis  crop  requires 
no  weeding,  or  at  most  but  a  very  trifling  one,  the 
water  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  noxious  weeds. 
If  the  season  be  very  dry,  the  field  must  ije  supplied 
with  water  from  some  neighbouring  pond  or  reser- 
voir, as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  crop:  at- 
tention to  this  is  peculiarly  necessary  while  the 
pUnts  are  young,  for  if  the  earth  be  permitted  to 
grow  hard,  the  plants  seldom  thrive  afterward;^; 
when  they  have  acquired  3  size  sufficient  to  over- 
shadow the  gn>und,  the  moisture  is  retained  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  crop  suffers  less,  but  water  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  pcrfectidn  of  a  crop  of 
rice.  In  November  this  crop  begins  to  ripen,  and 
the  harvest  is  usually  finished  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. As  there  is  little  fear  of  rain  at  this  season,  the 
crop  is  housed  ^nd  stacked,  without  any  loss  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  Bund  rice  is  usually  sown  in  April  or  May,  in 
low  lands,  where  a  flood  of  several  feet  deep  may  be 
expecte<l ;  if  the  floods  come  suddenly  while  the 
plants  are  young,  the  wa.ter  rises  above  them  and  the 
crop  is  lost;  but  if  the  |>lants  are  strong  and  the 
water  increases  gradually,  the  rice  will  grow  as  fast  as 
the  water  rises.  -  This  crop  wjU  answer  tolerably  well| 
if  the  water  be  four,  six,  or  even  eight  feet  in  depth, 
the  stalks  sometimes  acquiring  the  length  of  ten  or 
even  fifteen  feet ;  but  as  they  are  weak  and  lie  in 
an  ob!i(|ue  position,  they  do  not  easily  rise  above 
eight  feet  of  water.  This  crop  ripens  in  November, 
The  upper  part  of  the  plants  on  one  man's  land  being 
drawn  by  a  gentle  srreara,  or  by  some  other  cause, 
often  fall  on  his  neighbour's  field  and  occasion  quar- 
rels at  the  time  of  reaping. 


The  Bbhara  rice  is  sown  in  October  or  November 
like  the  Hemjit,  and  about  January  planted  at  the 
bottoms  of  tanks,  or  pits,  or  on  very  low  ground  where 
it  can  be  supplied  with  water.  It  is  treated  in 
every  respect  like  the  Hemat,  and  ripens  in  April  or 
May.  This  is  an  excellent  sort  of  rice,  but  the  quan- 
tity cultivated  is  necessarily  small. 

The  next  article  of  Cultivation  is  indigo,  a  plant 
for  which  many  parts  of  this  districtare  improper,  as 
it  will  not  grow  on  the  white  clay  lands  called  Balka, 
is  sparingly  produced  on  the  black  or  red  clays,  and 
as  most  of  the  soft  and  loamy  parts  lie  so  low  as  to  be 
subject  to  sudden  inundations,  which  infallibly  de- 
stroy the  crop. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  indigo  is  in  April 
and  May.  Some  have  sown  it  at  the  end  of  Septem-* 
ber  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  others  in  any 
month  from  October  to  March.  That  sown  in  Sep- 
tember, or  October,  or  even  in  November,  will  fre- 
quently produce  a  crop,  if  the  land  be  not  low  and 
dainp.  It  is  better  to  sow  on  low  damp  soils,  ia 
December,  January  and  February,  when  the  season 
will  soon  become  wafim  enough  to  obviate  the  danger 
arising  from  the  soil.  Some  have  sown  a  wintef 
crop  with  this  mdigo,  which  as  it  affords  the  young 
plants  a  shelter  in  the  cold  season,  may  be  esteemed 
a  good  method.  Mustard,  ripening  very  early,  is 
the  most  improper  For  this  purpose,  because  it  leaves 
the  indigo  exposed  at  the  very  season  in  which  it  re- 
quires sneltcr.  The  young  plants,  at  this  season  of 
tiie  year,  are  often  greatly  injured  by  the  treading  of 
cattle ;  and  the. crop  is  seldom  so  good  as  that  which 
is  sown  in  the  proper  season.  If  the  season  be 
favourable,  and  the  whole  crop  be  sown  in  March| 
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April  or  May,  (for  whkh  repeated  rain  is  absolutely 
necessary,)  and  be  weeded  before  the  periodical  raias 
set  in,  an  abundant  crop  may  be  expected.  Indigo 
sown  in  June  seldom  repays  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman, the  rains,  then  setting  in,  usually  injure 
the  plant  while  young,  or  produce  weeds  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  is  choked  by  them,  and  generally 
perishes. 

TTie  present  metiiod  of  cultivating  indigo  is  sub- 
ject to  many  inconveniences,  and  therefore  liable  to 
many  objections  ;  but  as  the  wliole  business  is  con- 
ducted by  giving  advances  of  money  to  the  Ryots, 
previously  to  their  sowing  the  seed,  and  by  receiv- 
ing the  produce  at  a  certain  numbei'  of  bundles  of  a 
given  measure  for  a  rupee,  and  a^  many  of  them 
scarcely  evet  intend  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  the 
application  of  a  remedy  would  be  difficult,  especi- 
ally as  the  devising  of  it  must  depend  upon  expe- 
riments, to  the  making  of  which  \:he  poverty  and 
prejudices  of  the  cultivators  Avould  prove  an  almost 
invincible  obstacle. 

• 

Corchorus  olitorius^  CoPchcrus  eapmJarvSy  and  Cro- 
talariajuncea  are  sown  in  April,  May,  or  June.  The 
fibres  of  these  plants  arc  much  used  for  cordage, 
and  for  making  sacikcloth,  and  arc  very  A^luablc 
for  these  purposes.  The  Mschynomene  cannabina^ 
is  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  smvn  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  is  more  abundantfly  cultivated  in  tflie 
southern  parts  of  BaigaL  The  fibre  of  this  plant  x% 
less  valuable  than  that  of  the  Corchorus.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  Crotala7Ha  juncea  ^'  one,  sowm 
at  this  season,  often  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; 
the  other  variety  is  sown  in  October,  and  rises  te  tlie 
height  of  four  or  five  feet 
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Calcutta^  and  probably  that  cultivated  in  all  the 
goutherH  parts  of  Bengal^  is  accounted  ranch  inferior 
to  that  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  coun* 
tiy.  Tlie  natives  attiibute  this  to  the  difference  of 
soil.  This  may  have  some  effect,  but  it  is  probable 
that  thfe  variety  cultivated  in  the  south,  is  inferior 
to  that  cultivated  in  the  north  ;  as,  even  there,  the 
large  variety  is  preferred  to  the  smaller  olie. 

Phaseolm  Munga  is  usually  sown  in  small  fields 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  generally  produces 
a  good  crop  ;  it  will  thrive  only  on  high  and  good 
land.  Fhaseolus  radiatm  is  sown  in  July  and  August, 
on  land  where  another  crop  has  failed,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  on  old  sward,  or  on  land  which  could 
not  be  regularly  cultivated.  The  seed  is  scattered 
over  the  land,  often  without  any  ploughing  at  all, 
and  at  most  the  plough  is  only  drawn  over  the  sur- 
face so  as  to  make  a  few  slight  scratches.  This  crop 
vipens  in  October.  It  is  obvious  that  much  produce 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  culture. 
The  crops  are  indeed  light,  but  are  often  sufficient. 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land.  A  move  rational  me- 
thod of  cultivation  would  doubtless  be  far  more 
productive. 

The  low. and  loamy  soils,  after  having  produced 
a  crop  of  early  rice,  are  usually  sown  with  the  seeds 
of  some  other  plant,  in  October  or  November.  The 
mode  of  culture  for  all  the  cold  season  crops  is  near- 
ly alike.  The  natives  seldopi  begin  to  sow  till  about 
the  full  moon  in  October,  supposing  that  tiie  soil 
possesses  a  pernicious  quality,  which  burns  up  the 
young  plants,  till  the  cold  season  is  well  set  in.  Inn 
deed,  before  that  time,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
ib^  soil  is  too  great,  and  the  heat*  of  the  season  un- 
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friendly  to  these  productions ;  so  that  though  the 
plants  will  come  up,  they  are  yellow  and  sickly,  and 
cither  soon  perish,  or  continue  small,  stunted,  and 
unproductive. 

Mustard  seed  is  sown  in  great  quantities  at  this 
season.  Three  kinds  are  usually  cultivated;  viz. 
Surshapa,*  milg.  Sursha,  Raya,f  and  Sheta  Sursha.:}: 
The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  though  the  other  two 
vkinds  are  as  productive,  and  perhaps  more  so.  The 
Sinapis  dichotoma  rises  about  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  flowers  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  is  usually  ripe  in  Janu- 
ary. S.  ramosa  grows  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  high. 
It  flowers  in  the  end  of  December,  or  in  January,  andF 
ripens  in  February.  S.glauca  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  ripens  in  February.  This  kind,  having 
a  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  i«  less  valued  than 
the  other  sorts.  When  the  crops  of  mustard  are 
ripe,  the  plants  are  carefully  pulled  up  by  the  hand, 
and  carried  to  a  place  in  the  field,  smoothed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  v/here  it  is  soon  after  thrashed 
and  winnowed. 

Flax,§  though  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Bengal,  for  its  use  in  making  oil,  is 
but  little  cultivated  in  this  district.  The  natives 
know  nothing  of  the  use  of  its  fibre  to  make  thread. 
The  oil-men  usually  mix  the  linseed  with  a  quantity 
of  mustard  seed,  to  promote  the  expression  of  the  oiK 
This  so  injures  its  quality,  that  Indian  linseed  oil  h 
Hnfit  for  painting,  or  the  other  useful  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  Europe. 


*  Sinapis  dichotoma.  f  S.  nuDOia.  |  S.  glaiiqi» 

(  Lhium  usiUtiisiBiuin, 


t6  REMARKS  ON    AG|tTCOtTUR& 

Many  parts  of  tliis  district  are  very  proper  for  the 
Cultivation  of  wheat  anr>  barley,  notwithstanding 
which,  very  little  of  either  is  sown.  The  kind 
of  wheat  found  in  these  parts  is  bad,  the  flour  pro* 
duced  therefrom  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  con- 
sequently finds  no  market  a,n)ov\gEuropeam.  The 
native  merchants  on  this  account  make  no  advances 
for  it,  and  this  want  of  a  market  is  the  reason  alleged* 
why  it  is  not  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  a  trial  I  sowed  Patna  wheat, 
on  a  large  quantity  of  land,  in  the  year  179H.;  th? 
flour  produced  from  Which  was  of  a  veiy^ood  quality* 

Several  kinds  of  pul?e  are  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Kesari,*  Mashuri,t  and  Biit. J  The  seeds  of  the  first 
of  these  kinds  are  sometimes  scattered  among  the 
stubble  of  the  Buna  rice,  and  produce  a  good  crop 
without  further  trouble,  but  the  most  usual  way 
is  to  sow  it  on  land  previously  well  ploughed  and 
cleansed,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  other  cold 
ieason  crops. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  low  and  loamy  land.  The  seeds  are  sown  on 
a  small  plat  or  seed  bed,  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  rains,  where  th^y  are  shaded,  and  watered, 
if  necessary,  till  they  are  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  field.  The  land  for  tobacco  must 
DC  well  ploughed,  and  manured,  after  which  the 
young  plants  are  transplanted  in  rows,  much  in^the 
manner  that  cabbages  are  planted  in  Flngtcmd,  and 
tt  the  same  distance.  The  young  plants  require  con- 
tinual attention,  the  ground  between  them  must  be 

*  Latbyrus  satira*.  f  Ervum  lens.         t  Cicer  anctimini. 
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repeatedly  loosened,  and  the  earth  drawn  to  the  roots, 
till  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  growth :  they  are 
tlien  t:ut  and  dri^  for  use. 

The'^gg  plant,'*  and  several  species  of  capsicum, 
are  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  as  tobacco.  The  fruit  of  the  egg  plant  is 
much  used  all  over  India^  as  an  article  of  rood,  as  is 
the  capsicum  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  several  Indian 
dishes^  ,  I  have  not  observed  that  these  plants  are 
planted  in  this  district  at  any  time  except  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  season,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  were; 
though  in  the  southern  parts  of  Bengal^  they  pros- 
per very  well  when  planted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season.  Several  other  plants  are  cultivated 
as  articles  of  food,  some  to  a  greater  and  others  to  a 
less  extent.  The  cucurbitaceous  plants  are  ofte& 
sown  in  the  fields,  and  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
them  is  considerable.  The  ^orti^-most  cultivated  iu'e 
cucumbers  of  two  sorts,  the  one  sown  in  April  and 
yielding  fruit  through  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
other  sown  from  November  to  February,  and  yield- 
ing .fruit  till  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  Karaila,t 
Terbiiz,t  Diidh  Kushf,j|  Jhinga,§  Taroi,ir  Kankrol,** 
L4&,tt  Kadd6:{::|;  and  the  Konhra,  or  Pumpkin.§^ 
The  three  last  of  these  ai*e  sujflPered  to  run  over  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  qn  a  bamboo  stage,  and  pro- 
duce fruit  sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of  the  cul- 
tivator, besides  furnishing  a  large  quantity  for  the 
markets. 

*  Soltnom  MeloQgena.  t    Momordica  caimntia. 

I  CucurbHa  dtniHus.  H    Trichosanthes  anguioa. 

\  Cucuniu  pentahguhis.  If    Cucuniis  acutangulut . 

**  MonOrdlea  roixta«  ft   Cucurbita  lagenaria« 

Xt  Cocarbim  aUk  §§   Cucurbita  pepo. 
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The  sweet  ]K>tatoe^  is  plaaAed  at  different  seasons 
in  di^rent  patts  of  Bengal,  but  in  this  district:  it  is 
planted  at  tne  beginning  of  October.  The  ground  is 
previously  ploughed  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible^ 
;uid  then  cuttinga,  taken  from  a  stpail  spot  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  are  planted ;  these  cuttings  soon 
take  root,  and  afterwards  require  no  further  care,  till 
the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  which  begins  to  be 
the  casie  at  the  end  of  ]>eceq[)ber,  and  continues  till 
May,  during  which  time  the  produce  is  dug  up  and 
carried  to  market  as  it  suits  the  convenience » of  the 
cultivator.  Another  variety,  of  a  white  colour,, 
which  has  very  little  sweetness,  and  a  smaJl  species 
of  yam,t  the  root  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg,  are  cultivated  m  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  district.  The  cuttings  of  the  plants/  of  the 
convoboulus^  and  the  small  roots  of  the  yam,  are 
planted  in  April  or  May,  and  the  produce  brought  to 
market  in  October  or  November. 

Three  varieties  of  ihs  Arum  escvlentum,  (Cachd 
of  the  Hindus)  are  usually  planted  in  March  or 
April.  The  cultivation  c^  these  roots,  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil,^  and  the  produce  is 
as  important  as  potatoes  to  the  people  of  England, 
The  oifse ts,  from  the  root  are  plantec)  m  rows,  about 
a  foot  and.a  half  or  two  feet  asunder,  and  as  the  plant 
increases  in  size,  are  earthed  up  as.  potatoes  are  in 
Europe.  The  periodical  Tains  being  ^mkd;,  the  leaves 
die  away;  after  whidb,  ffc^n*  l&ovember  to  March, 
the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  carried  to  market,  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator.  These  roots 
abound  with  a  farinaceous  substance,  or  rather  with 


.Convolvulus  batRtus.  t    Dioscorea. 
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a  viscoUSy  starchy  substance,  and  are  esteemed  very 
nutritive.  The  M4n  Cachti,*  and  the  OI,t  are  cul- 
tivated in  small  spots.  The  root  of  the  first  of  tbede 
is  often  two  orthree  feet  long,  and  nine  inches  or  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  this  root  to 
dry  for  two  months  or  more,  otherwise  it  is  too  acrid 
to  be  eaten ;  after  this  it  is  very  wholesome,  though 
not  very  palatable.  As  all  the  sorts  of  Cachd  wiU 
keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  it  might  be 
worth  attentioo  as  an  article  of  provision  for  sea  . 
voyages. 

In  shady  situations,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
loamy,  ginger  and  turmeric  flourish.     Tlie  offsets  are  . 
planted  at  the  same  time  with,  and  the  whole  culture 
IS  exactly  the  same  as  that  observed  for  the  aruTB. 
The  leaves  die  of!^  like  those  of  arum,  soon  afltcr  the 
rains,  and  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up  in  January. 
The  turmeric  is  very  deficient  in  colour,  and  the  gin- 
ger less  pungent,  if  taken  up  too  soon.     The  farmers 
therefore  let  it  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  leaves 
are  entirely  dried  up.      Ginger  is  usually  sold  green, 
and  only  s^  small  proportiotl  dried  for  foreign  market 
or  home  consumption;     After  the  roots  of  the  tur^* 
meric  have  been  well  cleansed  and  picked,  they  are 
boiled  over  a  fire  made  with  the  decayed  leaves  of 
the  plant,  (the  natives  supposing  such  a  fire  to  have 
a  peculiar  kind  of  virtue,)  after  which  they  are  well 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  reduced  to   powder  by  the 
Pedal,  or  by  the  wooden  mortar  and  pestle.     In  this 
state  they  are  usually  carried  to  market.    The  roots 
are  sold  likewise  before  they  are  pulverized. 


A.  Campenulatum.  f    Arum  macrorhiign. 
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On  modciutely  high  spots,  where  the  soil  is  good, 
-the  sugar-cane  is  planted  in  February  and  March. 
The  spot  designed  for  sugar-canes  is  usually  surround- 
ed with  a  ditch,  the  earth  dug  from  which  is  heaped 
up  round  the  field,  in  the  manner  of  a  wall,  and 
serves  to  defend  it  from  cattle.  After  the  spot  ha^ 
been  well  ploughed,  or  dug  up  with  the  Koddli,  cut- 
tings of  ripe  canes,  consisting  of  about  three  joints, 
are  planted  somewhat  slanting,  in  rows,  about  two 
ftet,  or  at  most  three  feet  distance,  and  about  a  foot 
asunder  in  the  rows.  The  fields  must  be  often  wa- 
tered and  cleansed  from  weeds.  When  the  canes  are 
iabout  four  feet  higji,  they  are  tied  in  bunches,  about 
three  or  four  stalks  forming  a  bunch :  this  permits 
the  air  to  circulate  among  them,  and  facilitates  their 
ripening.  The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut,  and  either 
carried  to  the  mill  or  to  the  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plantain  is  a  profitable 
branch  of  husbandry,  requirmg  but  little  labour,  and 
making  a  certain  return.  Spots  near  *  to  the  habita- 
tion are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  to  guard  against  the 
depredations  of  thieves.  The  young  plants  or  suck- 
ers are  taken  from  old  plantations,  and  planted  at 
about  six  or  eight  feet  distance  each  way.  They 
inay  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  May  or 
October  is  usually  chosen.  The  root  is  all  cut  off 
previously  to  planting,  except  a  small  part  with  a 
few  fibres.  The  ground  is  ploughed,  either  before  or 
after  planting,  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  far- 
mer; and  a  crop  of  some  other  plant  is  advantageous- 
ly cultivated  on  it,  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year 
the  trees  produce  fruit,  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  years;  each  clump  will  produce  about  two 
bunches  in  a  year,  It  is  necessary  to  plant  a  new 
field  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  ;  because,  when 
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the  clumps  become  large,  the  fruit  is  small^  and  the 
buaches  contain  a  smaller  number  of  fruit. 

The  Ci/tisus  Cqjan  is  frequently  sbwed  round  fields 
of  sugar-canes,  egg-plant,  and  other  things :  this, 
while  it  makes  a  slight  and  well  looking  fence,  is 
ako  a  source  of  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

At  present  the  poverty,  prejudices,  and.  indolence 
of  the  natives  strongly  operate  against  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  Could  an  adequate  remedy  be 
found  for  these  evils,  many  other  things  might  be 
cultivated  with  great  advantage.  Hemp  would  flou-^ 
rish  in  many  spots ;  cotton,  scarcely  cultivated  at  alf 
in  the  district,  might  be  cultivated  to  a  large  extent; 
if  proper  methods  were  taken  to  introduce  the  best 
kinds,  the  culture  of  wheat  and  barley  mr^ht  occupy 
manj  thousands  of  Bighds,  which  now  lie  in  an  un* 
cultivated  state.*  The  culture  of  some  species  of 
Hibisctis-jf  would  be  profitable,  and  furnish  one  of  the 
most  durable  fibres  for  cordage,  and,  perhaps  for 
coarse  cloths. 

The  cultivation  of  timber  has  hitherto,  I  believe, 
been  wholly  neglected :  several  sorts  might  be  plant* 
ed  all  over  this  district,  and  indeed  all  over  Bengal^ 
and  would  soon  furnish  a  very  large  share  of  the  tim- 
ber used  in  the  country.  The  SisA,;];  the  Andaman 
redi-wQod,||  the  Jaca-tree,§  the  Teak,^  the  Mahoga-^ 


^  I  h«vc  ndt  obierved  thai  any  of  the  smaller  ffnAuB,  tach  as  Pas* 
palum,  HolcuSy  Ire.  are  cultivated  in  this  district:  they  would  nn- 
doubtedly  prosper  m  many  situations. 

t    Particularly  H«  cannabinus,  H.  surattensis,  and  H.  strictus. 

}    Dalbergia  Sissoo.  ||    Pterocarpus  Daibergius. 

S    Arlocarpus  integrifolius.  f    Tectona  grandis» 
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ny^*  tbe  Siatti]>-wood«t^  the  Chlakdwu;};;  the  Tuna,|f 
and  the  Siritsha.^  shsmhA.Mi^^fTmcipBAly  chosen. 
The  planting  of  these  trees  single,  at  the  distance  of 
afbrlong  froin  each  otbct',  .would.* do  no  irgnry  to 
the.  crops,  of  *  coiriv  •  but.  would,  «l?y>  cooKng  tlic  at- 
Hio&iphere,  tatheF  be  advdntageot^.  In  many  places, 
spots  now  unproductive^ !  Avoiilid  be  improved  by 
clumps  or  small  plantations  of  timber,  under  which 
ginger  and  land  tuimeric  might  be  ctidlrivated:  to  great 
advantage.  ■;      L  -  «•■ 

la  some  sttbuattons  SAl,^    Pitsal,**  Jaral^.f-f  ,and 
some  other  sorts  of  less  note  would  proaper.:  > 

* 

Indeed  the  improvements  thait  nrigbt  b»  inade  in 
tkis  country  by  the  planting  of  timber,  can*  scarcely 
bq  leakulaitedu  Tea&,H  that  raost  isar&iL  wfK(d»  ia  at 
pesent:  braiaght  from  the  J^av^nd/s  dominions^  tboiigfa 
It  would:  grouc  in  any  part  of  Bengai^^j.miii  perhaps 
^in  any  p'ax.t  of  Hindostdn.  It  appears,  from  iSht 
annala  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
that  the  French  naturalists  have  begun  ta  turn  theif 
attention  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  tree,  as 
an  object; of  national  utility.  This  will  be  found  im- 
practicable in  Franee^  but  may  perhaps  be  attempted 
somewhere  else.  To  England;  the  first  commercial 
eountvyi  iti  the  world,  its  impartaace  must  be  obviouf^ 
aaxd  tlur  further  aKrouragement  ||(|  of  the  cultuxe.  of  it 
in  this,  country,.'  wil  eventually  furnisfa  a  supfily  of 
excellent  timber  for  ship  building  and  various  other 

■  ■    I      ■       ■'        ^1  ,  .  .1  .1.  ■ ,  I  lifc   I  ■■-■■        ■ 

*   SyKietenia  Mahogaou  :  iL  Swisteiiiik  ddorw^loli. 

}   Swieleoia  Chukratfa.  |f  Cednda  t6oa. 

§    Mimosa  Seereesa.  fi  Siioff«at  robiulii*     / 

**  The  genus  of  tjree  is  not  yet  deteOBUied. 
ft  Lagerstrcemia  fk»  reginae.  Xt  Tectona  graadis^ 

III!  The  cuitivatiou  of  Teak  has  been  enicoaraged  hg  GovtnuneDt. 
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important  purposes,  and  dbviate  all  apprehetiBions  of 
the  faihird  of  the  tnarkeli  where  it  i»  jAirehased,  dr  of 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  h'aTC  hitherto 
supplied  it 

Most  of  the  Palms,  thoitgh 'Useless  as  trmbef,  de<^ 
sei^re  then  atteniti^n:  of  the  agriculturist.  The  Sago^ 
tree^  wovld  g!raw  in  ail  the  ihigii  parts,,  and  difti 
Date-tree,t  ^la^^^d  close^  woafld  greatly  improvie'' 
rtneay  s^otd  now^holly  unproductive^  The  juice  of 
this  trer.as  AiainmrctQired  into  sti^r,  in  sdme  pafts:  of 
Bingstlj  ind^  ivj  highly  ttthiaible  fbr  thart'  dtidiotln^n 
purposes.  It  is  QoinJniK!^  to  let  ^  ti^e  of  thisi  khxd  foi 
two  annas  a  year.  Two  hundred  of  these  trees 
iniight;.te  plslaUiA  aan*Bi^gb&^  a  ru^ee 

9nttar/faa}£;>  tIliB:w0uJd  loie  prodiu'ctive  of  ai  Iwge  in^^ 
Carney  after tbcififrfirt  eight^or  ten  ytwkj-  '•'  ;   i  > 

»  » 

iEewt  «0teff)ptr  have  yet  beeri  made  to  >  improve  or-i 
ehiirdgi  .  iTbe  Mingby  and<  other  irurt  tteek,  are  ofteii? 
pidWted  so  clqse'BS.ta  choke ieaeUothei*;  ftnd  but  little^ 
fegcfrd  jis^ipaid  by  the  planter  to'tlie  iqudlity  of  the' 
frmt«ii(iSotrt)ely:&nfiy  attenipt  hu  been  ^n^  to  na- 
turalize fopeigH  ■  'fruits ;  even*  the!  Orange  tree  is  al- 
most a  stranger  to  several  parts  of  Bengal^  though 
8omie>h4)e  >tiK^idrbn'<tntsf|pniKr^  mij^t  be  intro- 

(Jaiieiidj.^tir^siiciiesd.  .  Tb|^  laudable  atttimpts  nj^ader 
^p ^ sevtteAnEur^^pedtis  e%Aeptid^  thf^  iiteproviiig  of 
mnh^i  by  gifting:, :  or  t  h^'  raising  imptoved  varieties 
ftoni  se^  has  scavcefyt  beed  attenrptedi  In  sHort9> 
ththnks.of  Hmdastan  are  not  far  removed  from  w 
fltaite.of  drffeure. 


>     li     I   «  ■■     ■■  ■  Mim 


*'    S(agiieru8  itumpliii. 
t    Phonix  Silvestris. 
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The  remedy  for  these  evils  is*  obvious  to  every  one, 
and  the  application  of  it  would  fully  reward  any  per* 
son  who  would  engage  heartily  in  it. 

In  this  district  several  obstacles  to  agriculture  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  fanner.  Large  numbers  of 
wild  buffaloes  and  hogs  infest  the  fields,  and  mak^ 
it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  watch  his  crop,  from 
tfae^  time  it  appears  above  ground,  till  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in :  as.this  watching  is  imprjicticable  beyond 
a  certain  vcxteht,  is  q^ttended  with  miich  danger,  and 
often. ineffectual,  the  cultivation  carried  on  by  an  in- 
dividual must  be  proportionably  limited. 

The  inundations  whic)i  are  occasioned  bv  the  sud- 
den overflowing  of  the  rivers,  frequently  cfestroy.  the 
crop  through  a  large  extent  of  country, .  or.  so  much 
injure  it,  that  by  this  alone,  the  laborious  husbandman 
is  of  ten  so.  leduced.  in  hisxircumstancesi  as  to  be^iin- 
able,  or  so  discouraged  as  to  be  afraid,  tox'arry  ODthe* 
cultivation  of  the  soil  with  any  degree  of  spirit.    Thcf 
beasts  might   be   destroyed,   or.  their  ravages  pre- 
vented, in  various  ways ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  provide 
sufficiently  againt  the  effects  of  inundations. 

Perhaps  the  encouragement '  of  cold  season  crops 
iff^ould  be  the  best  remedy  for  both:  for.  the  long 
ffrass  being  destroyed  by;  the  cultivation  of  the  low 
khds,  the  wild  animals  would  find  no  shelter,  and  in- 
deed' no  i  sustenance;  when .  the  crop  was  off,  which 
mi^t  occasion  them  to  desert  .the  coiih try,  and  the 
cold  season  crop,  though  often  less  valuable  than  a 
crop  of  rice,  might  prove  a  remuneration  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  cultivator,  and  by  some  improvements 
might  be  brought  to  such  a  state  as  to  become  a  source 
pf  considerable  profit. 


I 
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Though  these  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  district 
of  DinaJpuTy  yet  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  them  will 
equally  apply  to  the  other  parts  of  Bengal. 

The  improvement  of  live  stock,  md  introduction  of 
dairies,  the  fencing  and  manuring  of  land,  the  intro- 
duction of  Avheel  carriages,  and  a  number  of  improve- 
ments of  a  similar  kind,  have  not  been  hinted  at,  be* 
cause  the  present  state  of  society  seems  to  render 
them  to  a  great  degree  impracticable.  Yet  the  rapid 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements  in  England 
encourages  the  hope,  that  a  gradual  improvement  may 
also  be  effected  in  Hindostan. 


^> 


■  <> 


REi;ERflNCJ^S.  TO  THE  FJQJJH^^.    , 


a. 


Fig.  l.—The  Plough. 
The  L&ngala,  or  body  of  the  plough. 


r  •   # 


./'♦ll.  .   .'i 


••  f 


h.    The  Is',  or  beam. 

e.    The  Phdla^  or  share. 

d.    The  share,  fixed  on  the  plough. 


.f 


:;.  j 


^    The  Handle. 


:-■  ' 


/  The  Mp9.t  qi;  peg,  tQ  afwt  ii^  Ijolding  the  plough. 
Fig.  ^.—ThAji^,.  Beng,  orJf^Arc.    (Sons.  Yuga.) 


a.  Tbe  ntsder  edge,  Which  rtstM  <m  the  Mdk  of'  ihe 
bullbdt. 

b.  b.    The  elevations  on  the  upper  part. 

c«  f.  c.  c.    The  pin^  by  which  it,  is  fastened  to  the 
neckoftheox/  ' 

I}g.  3. — Th^  MfUrpr  iaj^yW'    (Sam.  LasfthhidhancL ) 
Fig.  i.—The  J&iUj:  iMgf(sr  riti^i)^  wciiet. 


d-    Th^  Jint 


i.     The  end,  excavated  to  a  point. 

c.  c.  c.     The  bamboo  to  which  it  is  slung. 

d.  the  bltebdo,  teaderf  alf^*8tii^eiiti^  ^^  ^^^    in 
raising  the  end  b  out  of  the  w^^ter. 

e.  A  man  working  it 

f.  The  reservoir,  or  channel,  into  which  the  water 
is  thrown.      r.joJ.j  srft  i.:  v!.-/  -ro  ,Fr.^^.:U  o/IT     .a 

-Fiff.  5. — The  Bharud. 

a.  Bank,  or  yoke, 

b.  b.    The  Shikya,  or  string  by  which  the  wieight  is 
suspended.  r'-.'ijcj  ti.':  T\r[ry.        -!::.:^  ^t'T     v^^ 

c.  c.    The  receptacles,  in  which  the  e^^ffr  ot!^er 
substance  is  carried. 


;;'^i;    q': 
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XL 

An  Essay  oh  ike  Sacazd  IaL£s  in  the  West^  with  other 
Essuys  connected  zifitJi  that  fVork. 

BV   CAPTAiN    F.   WiLFOiLP.  . 
ESSAY   V. 

Origin  and  DecUne  of  the  Christian  REUoian  in 
,  India. 

I.  IT  appears^  that  long  before  Christ,  a  renovar 
tion  of  the  uaijyew  Was  expected  all  over  the  wprl^i 
with  a  Saviour^  a  King  of  Peace  and  Justice.  JQiUS 
^pectation  is  fireqaently  metttkxaed  in  the  Par^nas: 
the  JiajrtKls^^  oJienT  icomplaining  that  sh^  is  ready  to 
sink  back  into  P^dtdta.  under,  thq,  a^cwnulated  load 
of  the  i]ii(]ttitiie^  of  mankind  :  the  Gods  also  complain 
af  the  opfrresi^on  of  the  Giants.  Vishnu  comforts 
the  Eaith,  his  conisort,  a«d  the^.Qow,  assui}mff;th^nb 
tmt  aTSavimtr  wottlH^  comcj^  to  repress  their  griev- 
ances^ :  aiiiii  put  aj[>  cndi  to  tl^  granny  of  the  Daaj/as^ 
Of  DMum. ,  That,  for  thii^  nuBposei;  he  would  be 
mcaiiMtetd  in  the  hottse  of  a  £$iepher<4 .  ^4  brpugt^ 
uf)  among  shepherds.  The  fo|l^»w^rs  of  JBui>]>'ha 
u^aoimonislj^  decla^,  that  his  incarnation,  iiir  the 
i¥<Mitb  «if  »  visgin,  waa  fbreto^  sevei^aL  thousand 
years,  though  $mm  sa^  one  thousandi  oQly,.  beffH'e  ift 
eamt  tapAss.* 


I  / 


■  »»«; 


A  ah«irft  time  b^fwe  the  biiit|^  of  CuililsSj^  net  e^ 
tJmJmsi  hnt  ttk  Homana^;  m^  thei  9u4^¥Nity  of  .  t^ 

i^^— *i^ h*     III     iiiiiim^<      nil    *i  w#^i^hiilMii[^^iiibi<**pA 


^  ^  also  As.  ides:  W.  vi.  p.  20r. 


I'll 
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Sibylline  hooksy  and  the  decision  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege of  the  Etrurian  augursj;  were  all  of  opinion, 
that  tHis  momentous  event  was  at  hand.    Tnis  was 
equally  the  case  m  the  east,  and  a  miraculous  star  di- 
rected the  holy  men,  who  were  living  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation, where  to  find  this  heavenly  child.     At  that 
time  the  Emperor  oflndiay  uneasy  at  these  prophecies, 
which,   he  <:onceived,   portended  Tiis  ruin    and  the 
loss  of  his  empire,  sent  emissaries  to  inquire  whether 
such  a  child  was  really  bom,   in  order  to  destroy 
him:   and  this  happened  exactly  the  3101st  year  of 
the  Cali-yuga^  which  was'the'first  year  of  the  Chri^r. 
iian  Era.     This  traditionary  account  is  known  all  over 
India;  and  is  equally  current  among  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.     But  the  Hindus  fancy,  that  these  old 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  CrKshka. 
What  induced^  the  Br&hmens  to  adopt  this  idea;*  is 
not  so  obvious.     It  is  possible,  however,:  that  they 
saw  plainly,  that  if  they  admitted  these  propliecies 
to  have  been  fulfilled  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
some  material  alteration  must,  of  course,  have  taken 
place  in  thieir  religion.,    The  Magi  of  scripture,  whd 
came  from  the  east,  wiiere  equally  expecting  this  reno* 
yation ;  and  the  star  served  only  to  guide  their  steps. 
This  expectation,  of  a;  renovation  of  the  world,  pre- 
Wiled  alsotoiong  the '6^^Aic  tribes  in  the  north :  but 
after  waiting^patiently  for  some  timei  certain  enterpris- 
ing men  $6t  themselves  up,  for  the  promised  M anu, 
o*  new  Ada  M ;    and  were  acknowledged  as  such. 
According  to  their  traditionary  accounts,  they  were 
nettled,  and  puzzled  with  some  strange  reports  from 
the  east,  about  the  appearance  of  some  msir,  Asa^ 
Gods,  or  god-like  menj  and  Gttlfe  is  supposed  to  have 
bijen  sent  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  reports. 
His  embassy  is  uie  ground  work  of  the  Edda^  which 
concludes  with  thj^se  remarkable  word3»    *^  The  new 
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'As(Z  then  took  to  themselves  the  names  of  the  an- 
cient  ones  :  and  gave  themselves  to  be  the  real  Asa^ 
or  GToiJs."  Odin  was  one  of  them,  and  advancing 
towards  the  north,  Gylfe  surrendered  his  kingdom 
to  him.  In  consequence  of  these  notions  of  a  change 
in  this  sublunary  world,  a  hew  system  of  religion  in 
Britain^  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  old  one,  ac«- 
cording  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cleland  :  and  this,  he 
thinks,  must  have  happened  some  time  B.  C.  but,  I 
think  it  happened  later;  for  Hengist  and  Horsa 
were  in  the  tenth  degree  of  lineal  descent  from  this 
new  Odin  ;  who,  of  course,  was  contemporary  with 
Trenmor,  who  was  deified  by  Fin-Gal  his  great 
grandson,  \vho  appointed  him  an  Elysium^  from 
which  the  sons  of  the  feeble  Were  excluded,  and 
priests  also^^  I  believe.  That  Fingal  and  his  followers 
held  in  contempt  the  old  religion,  is  obvious  from  the 
ancient  Galic  Poems.  Probably  the  defeat  of  the 
druids  in  Anglesea,  for  so  we  may  call  it  in  spite  of 
their  spells,  and  holy  texts  cAwrwerf  from  their  sacred 
VedaSy  accelerated  their  ruin,  and  that  of  their  reli- 
gion :  this,  with  some  obscure  prophecies, '  foretelling 
that  a  total  change  in  civil  and  religious  matters^ 
was  going  to  take  place,  induced  many  clever  and 
enterprising  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  all  these 
circumstances;  and  to  give  out,  either,  that  they 
were  this  expected  divine  being,  or  to  deify  their 
own  ancestors.  Fingal  succeeded  most  completely : 
for,  till  very  lately,  many  of  the  Irishy  among  the 
poorer  class,  believed,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
went  into  the  Elysium  of  Trenmor  and  Mac 
CowAL,  according  to  the  industrious  inquirer  J. 
Good,  who  lived  above  200  years  ago:  and,  if  the 
Christian  religion  had  not  prevailed  soon  after, 
Trenmor  would  have  been  considered,  in  time, 
^  the  supreme  being.     In  the  same  manner,  the 
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JEmperor^  Augustus  wm  of  course^  consecnted^s 
QoAj,  aiiter  his  death;  and,  hoth  befwe  and  afiter^ 
temples  were  erected  in  his  honour,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  him.  The  courtiers  of  Antony,  acting  uf>« 
on  the  same  principles,  declared,*^1Bat  1be  was  Osiris 
redicvotis^  born  ^itin,  and  that  Cleopatra  was  Isis. 
Virgil  adds^  that  the  renovation  of  the  world^  so 
iingjoretold,  was  going  to  take  place,  and  hegin  with 
fhe  golden  age  as  ustial :  then  the  Argonauts^  in  due 
time,  with  the  ArgOj  would  reappear :  and  that  there 
would  be  another  Typhis,  a  Trojan  war ..  again,  in 
which  Achilles  woidd  signalize  himself. 

The  Hindu  traditions,  concerning  this  wonderfi)! 
child^  are'  collected  in  a  treatise  called  the  Vtcrama" 
cKafttraj  or  history  of  Vicrama'ditya.  This  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure,  though  many  learned  Pan* 
dits  have  repeated  to  me,  by  heart,  whole  pages  from 
them.  Yet  I  was  unwilling  to  make  use  of  these 
traditions,  till  I  found  them  in  the  large  extracts 
made  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Major  C. 
Mackenzie  of  the  Madras  establishment,  and  by 
him  communicated  to  the  Asiatick  Society.  . 

When  I  mentioned  the  Sibylline  verses,  I  by  no 
means  intended  the  spurious  ones,  which  are  deserv- 
edly rejected  by  the  learned:  but  the  genuine  ones, 
such  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Viroil;  whose 
testimony  is  unquestionable,  and  incontrovertible. 
Whether  these  prophecies  were  really  written  by  in- 
spired women,  is  not  now  the  question  :  theyjvere 
certainly  current  all  over  the  west,  and  this  fs  enough 
for  my  purpose.  There  were  several  of  them,  and  the 
most  ancient  were  from  the  east  There  was  a  Per- 
siattj  a  Chaldean^  an  Egyptian^  and  also,  according  to 
PaVsanias  and  £LiAN,aib^2^  or  Jinri^^ Sibyl  from 


w,  ■«■» 
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■  * 

P»lestim'  &tiph  women  probably  never  existed :  but 
^hf  yopheticaj  vea^gg/  that  were  attributed  to  them, 
were  ^^xtr^cted  from  the  wucred  records  of  their  re- 

tE£^;y!?.PP»fttCUfefi'  The  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil  i« 
entirely  on  the  subject  of  this  long  expected  renova- 
tion of  the  world. 

Tbe  layt grtsflf  ag9^  foretold  by6i^€re4  rbyoMf » 


—  "-*■-■  ■aFm-W'^  •• 


t  ^  *  "•  M 


In  th  qriginai  it  isy  foretold  by  the  Cvmoeaw 

ft^enews  its  fini<$hed  course  ;  jSc^rm^time} 

Roll  Touiid  again,  aod  inigmy  ytdri^e^xa 

fVomdieir  first  orl*,  in  radiant  circles  run. 

fbe  h*^  :^feiier«^  iixio  ofspripfe^for  <Ae  CuU-puga)  ends, 

Agpid^n  pno^eny  (ofthf  Crfta^  or  golden  age)  from  hvaveii  dtsceod^: 

O  chaste  Ijjci N Ay  speed  tbe  mother's  pains : 

And  haste  the  glorious  birth  :  tlW  o^n  APOLto  reigns ! 

•The  lovely  boy,  with  bis  auspicious  face ! 

Th?  iOM  ihpill  lead  the  life  of  go^s,  and  be 

By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  a^d  gpda^aud  heroes  se^. 

Anotlier  Typhis  shall  n^w  seas  explore. 

Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  the  Iberian  shore : 

Atiother  II ELBK  other  wars  create, 

AiK>  graar  A<:hYI«I#B3  urge  the  Tcqian  fate. 

Q  of  celesUsil  seed  J  O  foster  son  of  Jove  I 

See,  labouring  nature  calls  thee  to  sustain  > 

The  nodding  frame  of  heaven,  and  eartti,  and  main : 

See  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  sea:)  and  dir. 

These  are  the  very  words  of  Vishnu  toxhe Earthy 
when  complaining  to  him  and  begging  for  redress. 

•» 

V 

It  is  obvious,  that  Virgil  considered  the  moment- 
ous events  of  the  7Vo;W  war,  the  expedition  of  Jason 
var(ivsi  ArgOj  and  the  rape  of  Helen  or  Lacshmi, 
aa  the  *  necessary  concomitants  of  a  renovation  of 
the  world.  The  Cfl/i-;yw^«,  according  to  Virgil, 
ended  a  little  ^^fbre  Christ,  of  whom  he  had  no 
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knowledge:  and  according  to  Hesiod,  and  the 
Jamas  in  India,  the  CaU-yuga  be^an  about  1000  years 
B.  C.  and  lasted,  of  course,  the  same  number  of 
yeard,  which  were  natural  ones  in  the  west,  but  are 
considered  as  divine  years  in  Indian 

About  60  years  befwe  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
capital  onfie  Ithmah  Iln^ire'was  alarmed  liy  gror 
digies,  and  also  by  ancient  prophecies^  announc- 
ing, that  an  emanation  of  the  deity  was  to  be  bom 
about  that  time,  and  that  a  renovation  of  the  world 
was  to  take  place.  In  the  year  of  Rome  69O  and 
63  B.  C.  the  Senate,  having  been  convened  on  the 
ninth  day  before  the  calends  of  October,  or  the 
23dj3f  ,Septeinl).er^  in  order  to  prepare  against  im-' 
mment  dangers  threatening  the  Empire,  the* whole 
city  was  alarmed  by  new  causi^s  of  anxiety.  P.  Nigid. 
FiGULUs,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  was 
theiu.  consul,  having  heard  C.  Octavius  apologising 
to  tfie  Senate  for  his  coming  so  late,  on  account  of 
liis  wife  having  been  just  brought  to  bed,  exclaimed, 
you  have  then  begot  a  lord  and  master  unto  us.  This 
FiGULus  was  in  such  estimation  at  RomCj  that  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  learned  men :  and  such  was 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  other 
sciences  grounded  upon  them,  that  he  was  believed 
to  deal  in  the  occult  sciences.  That  exclamation  of 
his  threw  so  much  more  terror  into  the  minds  of  tlie 
Conscript  Fathers,  as  for  a  few  months  before,  itwas 
constantly  reporte J^  that  nature  was  bringing  forth  a 
king  unto  the  world,  and  it  was  said,  that  the  same 
was  asserted  in  the  Sibylline  verses.  Besides,  oracles  to 
that  purport  were  constantly  brought  in  fromTHeinost 
distant  parts  of  the  world.    On  this  account,  and  more 

Earticularly  on  account  of  a  prodigy  that  had  just 
appened   at  Rome,   the  Senate  terrified,  issued  a 
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decre^that  bo  father,  during  the  course  of  that  yeafy 
steuid  presume'to  lift  up  from  the  ground,  or  bring 
'  >  a  nfawTborn  male  child.  However,  those  among 
c  Conscript  Fathers, .  whose  wives  were  with  child^ 
had  the:  decr^ie  suppressed :  and  these  prophecies  and 
prodigiesf  were  afterwards  applied  to  Auoustus,  who 
was  born  during  the  consulate  of  M.  Tullius  Ci- 
cero*; ^5xty-three  years  before  Christ;  but  fifty- 
six  according  to  several  writers  in  the  east,  such  as 
the  author' of  the  Lebtarikh  and  others.  Hence  it  is, 
tiiat  Nico»Lo  DB  CovTi,  who  was  in  Bengal^  and 
cither  pdrts  of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  insists- 
liutt  VicHAMA-DiTYA  was  the  same  with  Augustus^ 
and  that  his  period  was.  reckoned  firom  the  birth  of 
TEat*Emperor,  fifty-six  years  B.  C. 

•  >  ■  f 

In  the  year  I l^B.  C.  in  the  time  of  Martus, suc1> 
direful  pvodi^es  appeared,  that  the  sacred  college 
of  Heteurk^  on  being  consulted,  declared  that  the 
eighth  revolution  of  the  world  was  at  an  end :  and 
iSiat  aiiotheri  cither  for  the  better,  or  the  worse,  wai 
going*  to'tafce  placet:  and  Juvenal,  who  lived'  in? 
the  ™st  century,  declares  "thai  Tie  lived  in  this  ninth 
r^olutidltf^  -  which  wasi'  then  going*  on  J:  for  the: 
JZtriiacwni  reckoned'  twelve  of  thesie  ^revolutions^* 
"iSafeli  of"bne  fliousancf  yearst^  according  to  some :  but, 
according  to  others,  these  twelve  revolutions  consti^ 
Mted  what  they  callSI  We'  great  yean 

It  may  be  asked,  what  prophecies  are  to  be  fouiid 
ih'the-PiiriiwWconcerning:  this  Saviour  and  avengen^ 
1  observed' b6fS(fei  that  the  jSiw^m  would  have  itj 


•  ^  ••* 


•  f 
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See  Supplement  to  TiT.  Liv.  cii.  Decad,  c  39. 
t  Plutarch  in  Syllam,  p.  45flu 
X  Juvmnal,  SMWl  xiiL  r.  26; 
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that  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled  long  before,  in 
the  person  of  Cr3(shna.  In  this,  they  were  wiser 
than  the  Jew$^  who,  by  insisting  that  tlie  Messiah  is 
not  yet  come,  have  plunged  themselves  into  inextri* 
cable  ditlicuities,  and  have  been  forced,  at  last,  to 
give  up  any  further  inquiry  into  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance. In  this  manner,  many  of  the  Sanua^ms^ 
m  order  to  elude  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ, 
insist  that  they  were  fulfilled  in  the  person jof 
Joshua,  whose  name  is  the  same  with  Jesus,  and^ 
who,  according  to  the  Hebrew  t^yit^  was  (>Dntem|j!0:^ 
rary  with  Cr^shna  ;  -and  they  have  also  a  book  of 
the  wars  of  Joshua  with  Scaub£C*,  which  may  be. 
called  their  Maha-bha'rat, 

"WTien  I  said,  that  the  Hindus  conceived,  that  die 
prophecies  concerning  a  Saviour  of  the  world,  were 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  CalfsHNA,  I<16  by  no  means 
wish  to  convey  an  idea,  that  he  was  Christ,  from 
whom  he  is  as  distinct  a  character,  and  person,  as 
Joshua  ;  and  whose  name,  with  the  general  outline 
of  his  history,  existed  long  before  Christ.  "  Yet 
the  prolix  accounts  of  his  life,''  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  W.  Joy£s^'  "are  filled  with  narratives  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind,  and  most  strangely  variegated* 
This  incarnate  deity  of  Sanscrit  romance,  was  not 
only  cradled,  but  educated  among  shepherds ;  a  ty- 
rant at  the  time  of  his  birth,  ordered  all  the  male 
infants  to  be  slain.  He  performed  amazing,  but  ridi- 
culous miracles,  and  saved  multitudes,  partly  by  hit 
miraculous  powers,  and  partly  by  his  arms:  and 
raised  the  dead,  by  descending  for  that  parpo$e  ihto 
the  infernal  regions.  He  was  the  meekest  and  best 
tempered  of  beings,  washed  the  feet  of  the  Brdhmens^ 

» 

*  Reland  de  Sainarit  p«  I^,  &c* 
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atid  preached,  indeed  sublimely,  but  always  in  their 
favour.    He  was  jure  and  chaste  in  reality,  but  exhi- 
bited ^vlery  appearance  of  ITbertinlsm;  lastly,"  Be  waJ 
Fmevbl^iit  and"  tender,  and  yet  fomented  and  con* 
ducted '^  terrible  war."    ITie  Vadus,  his  own  tribe, 
and  nation,  were  doomed  to  destruction  for  their  sin8,  ■ 
like'the  descendants  of  Yahuda  or  Yuda,  which  n 
the  true  ipronunciation  of  JuDA.   They  all-fell,  in  gc» 
neral,  by  mutual  wounds,  a  few  excepted,  who  leadi 
through  Jambu'dzvipa  a  miserable  and  wretched  life. 
Tliere  are  some  to  be  found  in  Gutjaraf :  but  they- 
are  reprissented  to  me  as  poor  and  wretched.     **  This- 
motley  story  must  induce  an  opinion,*  that  thespu*'. 
rious  gospels,  which  abounded  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,    had  been  brought  to  India,   and  the: 
wildest  parts  of  them  ingrafted  upon  the  old  fable  of 
CuKsHNA."     Several  learned  missionaries  are  also  of 
that  opinion,  though  they  carry  the  comparison  too 
far.     The  real  name  of  CrIshna  was  Caneya,  and- 
he  was  aur-named  CRKsiiNA,  or  the  blacky  on  account 
of  Ins  complexion.  ' 


■»  ■»«  ^  •    -  4*.^,-*  <r  -.  -^,  •/ 


;  The  Hindus,  having  once  fixed  the  accomplish- 
meht  of  these  prophecies  to  a  period  greatly  anterior 
tVi  ^^'Vhrj^tan  Lra,  every  thmg  in  their  hooka  was 
either  framed^  'or  new  liibdelled  accordingly;  and" 
particularly  itii  the  Purhriqs^  every  one  of  which  \i 
^eatly  postenor  to  our  era :  though  many  legehdi;  ■ 
an3*'tW  materials  Tn  general,  certainly  existed  before, 
in  spihe  pther  shape.  Yet,  as  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction^ are  the  concomitants  of  falshood  and  de* 
celt,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  some  circumstances 
aiidpartictl)ar«i,  tending  to  remove  the  veil  they  hare 
atten;ipted  to  throSfr  over  these  events,  may  have 
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eaeaped  thorn*.  TJ^is  is.  very  probable;  tut  as?  I. 
Mver  baditJ)e'ti[H>s1>:distaiit  idea  of  ever  mvestigating^ 
thi&  sHbJQQt,  tiUiVery  lafely,  I  may  probably  hav.fi 
overlooked)  mmy  passages  of  this,  mfiture ;  and!  I  re* 
coUlect  aw)w  .6aly  two- material  ones,  which  I  menr 
tionedr  bflfoRi^  The^  prpphecies,.  ia  the  J^.urh^a^, 
cfahoeniiDg/^i^.Ss^iidour^,  declare,  that  he  wasi  to  ap»* 
poif  101  X\A  llrfter;  end  o,^  the  -tjiifd^  and  in  the  begiftr^ 
nin»lo£ftbe  ifquft^  ag^:  which  cau,  by  no  meaiis>  be^ 
rerofiiiled  t<>rtifte  C^  according  to  their 

n^pde  of '  r(;ckfmingr >  The  two  p^issage*s,  alluded. t(^, 
areito  be  fwRd  in  the  Pa^pm^and  Gariesiarpm^Q^P, 
IiLfchcifirsti  Bali,  an  ant^dilMvian,  and  in  the,  fifth 
gfener^ion  ffpm  the  creation,  is  introduced  re<juest- 
iogjtbe  Gpd/of  God?j  or  Vishnu,  to  allow  him  to, 
die  by  his  hand,  that  he  might  go  into  his  paradise, 
iuv  thel  WMte^  I^fi4*    Vishnu  told  him,   it  was  a^ 
favor  nob  easily;  oj^t^ip^d;  that  he  would,  howev^er^ 
gjbant  his  re.quest;/  but,  s^y/s  Vishnu,  you  qannotx: 
ccoae  inJtQimy.  par^4iP)e  now;,  but  you  must  wait,  till 
I  become  incarnate  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  in  order 
to  make  the  world  undergo  a  total  renovation,  to 
e^][)|isbi  and  %Gf:\xx^  it  uppji^  a.  most  firm  and  per»Ki- 
nftrti  foQtipg :  and  you  my^.  wait  a  whole iFwgflr,^^,  tilL 
ttfts^,  fe^kes:  playqc,  an4  thei^:  you  will  accompany  me+ 
itjtO'  my  pa^adisQ,     A  M?hft|p  Yuga^  or  MakA-yug^a^^ 
can«6tfi  of  %35iQ/)QO,diyiisi^,,  or^  nu^^^ 

tiiral  year^,*    These,  reckoned  uom  the  fifth. antc^ 
uvian  gener^'tiQi^  will  fall  in,  very  nearly,  with, 
the  beginning  of  tb^  Qhristia/i  Era^  according,  to  thc; 
Septufiginty  ^nd  Jq[$£PH us'3,  cpmputation.    A3,  to  the . 

f'j  .. '     I.  ■     ti'j'M'  I       '  '   '!  ?  !       '  ■'  I'm.     .ni    >i  j  -  ■     t ,      .i 

JMPheK  are  a.  cooippneDt  par^  ofrth^i^l^fattyeai^.Qr  pwodjof, 
lSt»000  years*  used  both  ia  the  ea^t^^  arid  m  the  west  and  ako  in 
Perda.    In  India  they  say  that  these  ar^  divine  years;  but  -  in- 
ETrurid  and  Persia,  they  insisted,  that  these  were  only  natufal-' 
yean. 


ti«iibet-  of  y«ars,  thejr  ^re  ^titlen_5;QQQ.  [ft  Jrf«]f«a  / 
>inrinbers  ki  tlie  Gafma-pur^iTia:  w^^y  as  these '5;<)00  / 
"yesm  «.«  not  ^id  'to  be  divine  ones,  we  have  a  rij^t 
to  suppose,  that  they  were  meant  brig»inally  for  ^- 
taftJ  years.  Gane's'^a,  who  is  identified  with  VisHir*, 
Itlid  4ias  also  an  inferior  paradise  in  tlie  W'hite  Ishhdf 
and  another  in  the  Euxine  or  IcshuSea^  thus  says  *o 
a  King  of  Cds'i  or  Benares^  an  antedihivian,  and 
M^,  Tike  Bali,  wished  much  to  be  JEdmitted  into 
hit  ffelysium :  **  you  cannot  liow  enter  fnf  paritdise  ib 
the  fVkke  Id^;  ytm  must  ^v'ait  5,'OaO  y^ears,**  w^h«*i, 
it  seems,  it  was  to  be  opened.  "  Buti*  the  t£i^^ 
titne,  you  maj'^  reside  in  my  other  paradise  fe  the 
EuA^im  Sea.''  In  the  same  manner  AcHii.'Li:0,  Xv^rti 
Castor  and  Polltjx,  and  I  believe  GAbkus,*  Pi- 
Itvs,  &c.  after  residing  a  long  time  in  the  Wliih 
island  in  the  Icshu  Sea,  were  ultimately  trahskced 
mto  the  the  original  JVfnte  Island  ki  th6  White  StSk 

Hie  White  Island  in  the  Etuvine  ot-  leshu  Sea,  has  ^ 
^uch  affinity  with  the  lAmhus  PatrufBy  ^r  paradii^     / 
of  departed  ancestors,  who  waited   thfere  for  the  / 
fcoming  of  Christ,  \vho  was  to  bpeh  tiife  eetestiii,  ^ 
^fid  real  paradise,  for  their  reception. 

Divines  in  India  declare,  that  the  surest  |)roof  df 
the  divine  mission  of  an  Avat&ra  is  his  coming  lyeinjg 
foretold:  that  prophecies  concerning  a  Savi(>tor  are 
often  repeated  in  them,  some  very  plain,  6nd  btihiei-s 
rather  obscure :  that  they  are,  in  short,  one  of  tWe 
fundamental  slipports  of  their  religioh  and  crefed. 
That  CrYshna  is  considered  as  the  first,  fti  dignity  atid 
principal  incamation;  and  that  the  otheis  are  greatiy 
Inferior  to  this,  and  merely  introduced  to  Tmng  dh 
the  gtatid  systeni  of  regeneration.  In  his  time,  tho 
divine  oracles  were  coriimitted  to  writing,  with  a 
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more  complete  and  perfect  system  of  moral  dutie^^ 
and  religious  worship :  and  a  race  of  BrcChmens  more 

Eure,  more  enlightened,  was  introduced  ipto  In4ifi^ 
lalsHNA'is  the  last  Avatdra,  or  manifestation  of  the 
3eity,  but  one;  which,  according  to  their  sacred 
books  and  ours,  will  appear  a  little  before  the  general 
dissolution  of  the  world. 


N* 


But  .let  us  return  to  the  manifestation  of  Vishn-u 
in  the  shape  of  a  Boar,  mentioned  in  the  former 
passage.  This  manifestation  is  acknowledged  to  be 
that  of  the  wTiite  Boar :  for  accord  ingf  to  the  Tdpi- 
C^handa,  a  section  of  the  Scanda-purdn'dy  the  Calpa  of 
the  jBoflfr  consists  of  four  inferior  ones,  denomiqated 
from  four  manifestations  of  the  great  Boan-^  The 
first  subordinate  Calpa  is  that  oif  the  Curma-Vardha^ 
or  Tortoise-boar  y  this  is  the  Cur  ina- Avatar  a:  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  Adi'Vara'hay  called  Adindlha  also, 
particularly  by  the  Jainas:  this  is  the  Vardha  Ava- 
tdra:  the  third  is,  that  of  Vardha^  with  the  title  of 
CrKshna:  and  the  fourth,  and  present  Calpa^  is  that 
of  the  White  Boar^  and  which  is  very  little  noticed 
in  the  Purdrias.  In  the  Pi  ahhdsa-c'hand' a^^  a  sectipn 
of  the  Scand'a-purdria  also,  these  four  Calpas  have 
different  names ;  and  to  them  three  more  are  added, 
making  in  all  seven  Calpas:  and  we  are  now  in  the 
seventh.  These  are  the  Calpas  of  Vishnu,  under 
tHe  seven  different  denominations  of  S'RiyA-vRAXTA, 
.V^AMANA    contemporary   with    Bali,   Vajra'nga, 

.CAMALA'rP8.ABHU     (CaMULUS     DeUs),     SwAHARTA, 

.PuEUS^OTTAMA,  and  the  seventh^  Daitya-Sudana. 
In  the  fourth  Calpa  of  Camala-prabhu,  ^  and  which 
is  called  also  th^  Calpa  of  Vara'ha,'  says  the  author, 

.was  born  IcsHM^'A'cy  the  son  of  Noah,  in  tlie  Trkta' 
or  second  age :  sind  the  four  last  Calpas  answer  to 

.  the  four  Calpas  of  the  J5wr,  the  last  of  which  is  th^t 
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of  Daitya-Sudana,  thus  called  from  Vishnu  com- 
pletely overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  Daityas  or 
Demons.  Thest  four  Calpas  are  obviously  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  flood.  The  Culpa  of  Purushot- 
T\^A,  answers  to  that  of  Cr^shna;  wliose  birth  was 
followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  chil- 
dren, through  the  whole  country,  by  Cansa,  in 
order  to  destroy  him.  But  let  us  return  to  this  won^ 
derful  child,  who  was  to  manifest  himself  to  the 
\vorld,  w;hen  3l6G  y'^ars  of  the  Cali-yuga  were  elapsed, 
that  Is  to  say  in  the  3101,  answering  to  the  first  year 
of  tBe  Christian  Era^  according  to  the  Cumdric&' 
c'hand'a,  and'  the  Vicrama'Charitra.  According  to 
the  same  respectable  authority,  the  purpose  of  his 
mission^  was  to  remove  from  the  world  wretchedness 
and  misery:  and  his  name  was  to  be  'Saca,  or 
the  mighty  an^  glorious  King. 


*j  'J'  v*<f' .  «■" **^~^ ■ 


^SVjliva'hana  was  the  son  of  a  Tacshaea^  or  car- 
penter ;  and  was  bom,  and  brought  up  in  the  house 
of  a  potmaker.  Gc)d^  is  called  Peva-Tasht;^,  or 
(jrod  the  artist  or  creator,  in  Sanscrit;  and  also 
Deva-TashT'a',  from  which  is  derived  Deo-Tat  or 
Teutat  in  the  west,  called  Twasht  a'  or  Tuisto  by 
the  German  tribes.  He  produced  Mannus,  man, 
the  first  Manu,  who  had  tnree  sons.  In  Grecqe,  ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  God  the  father  of  mankind,  and 
creator  of  the  world,  was  called  ^c^i  AptroTix"^?,  the 
father  and  best  artist  This  carpenter,  the  father  of 
*Sa'liva'hana  was  not  a  mere  mortal,  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  Tacskacas,  a  serpentine  tribe,  famouain 
the  Pur&rias.  There,  they  are  declared  to  be  the 
most  expert  artists  and  mechanics  in  the  world ;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  confined  to.  a  few  trades ;  but 
their  skill  embraces  every  branch.  When  the  ele- 
phant Air AVATA,  with  his  immense  retinue  in  the 
^  P  4 
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same  shape,  came/  io  his  way  to  the  |>lai»£  of  .27NfMW 
Cwr«^  or  Siberia^  to  worship  at  Prabhd^a  in  G/urj,ar&lf^ 
they  planned  and  executed  :a  road  for  him  .through 
the  N.  W.*  quarter  of  India^  which  is  said  fitdU  >t» 
exist.  The  Tacshacas^  or  Tachas^  have,  as  usual,  two 
countenances,  that  of  serpents,  and  a  human  one^ 
wliich  they  assume  at  pleasure* 

I  The  chief  of  theni  is  obviously  the  vsatoc  \^ith  ti» 
serpent  AaATMOrp^MON,   the  DernUuf^goSj  Opifea^ 

.  aiid  artist  of  t\\t Egyptians,  Greeks,  Gnostics,  Bad&r 
i^hs,  &c.  These  sectaries  asserted,  that  th6  serpent 
was  the  father,  and  author  of  all  arts  and  sciences : 
imd  this  serpent,  they  said,  was  the  Chri&t,  who  was 
thus  the  son  of  a  carpenter  and  artist;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  incarnation  of  the  great  serpent,  i^k-t 
actly  lik'e 'Sa'liva'hana,  the 'Saca,  or  mighty  and 
glorious  King.  'Sa'liva'hana  was  the  son,  or  rather 
an  incarnation  of  the  great  serpent;  and  his  mother 
was  also  of  that  tribe,  and  incarnate  in  the  house  of 
a  pot-maker.  She  conceived  at  the  age  of  onp  yeaF 
and  a  half,  the  great. serpeut  gently  gliding  over'h^t 
"Virhilst  she  was  asleep  in  her  cradle. 

The  heresy  of  the  Ophites  spread  widely  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  they  extolled  the  serpent,  as  the  author 
of  the  science  of  good  and  evil.  Such  was,  they 
said,  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  the  brass  serpent^ 
exposed  upon  a  stake  in  the  dpsert,  that  whatever 
■  inan  looked  up  to  him  was  immediately  cured.  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  serpent  had  been  exalted 
upon  a  stake  in  the  desert,  for  the  good  of  th^ 
people,  so  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be 
exalted  also,  upon  a  stake  or  cross,  for  the  good  of 
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the  itype  of  tbe  Saviour  «f  ffee  world*    -  > 

The  potrfnaker  used  toiiiake  fissures  ^if.pUiy  of  jatt 
sorts,  to  amuse  his  grandson,  who  soon  jiearned  to 
imitate  them;  but  he  endued  tbem  with  'life,  idtti 
mother  carried  hina  one  day  to  sa  place  f^iU  i)f  jscarr 
pents,  telling  him/  ^'go  and  play  with  idiem:;  t\ys¥ 
are  your  relations  ^  me  xJbild.|weHt  and-  played  wim 
than,  without  fear,  and  wilJaout  jneeeivitig  the  h9i8t 
injury.  These  two  particulars  jare  nerer  omitted  bf 
the  narrators. 

•••  •  . 

About  that  time  Vicbama  ditva,  dj6  Emperor  of 
JjuSay  was  made  rery  unea$y,  by  :general  rjumour^ 
that  ,the  old  prophecies  were  accompltjshfid  in  the 
person  jof  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  who  would 
conquer  India,  and  a}l  the  world.  He  <$ent  emissaries 
every  where  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  extraor- 
dinary event,  and  find  out  this  heaveu-boro  child* 
They  sooti  returned,  and  informed  him,  that  it  was 
but  too  true,  and  thfirt  the  child  was  then  in  his.fifth 
year.  VieiiAMA'DiTYA  immediately  raised  a  large 
army  iii  order  to  destroy  the  child,  and  his  adherents, 
in  casQ  he  should  have  any.,  He  advanced  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  found  the  child  suirounded  with 
mnumerable  figures  of  soldiers,  horses,  and  elephants* 
These  the  child  endued  with  life,  and  attacked  Vt^ 
CRAMA'DiTYA,  who  was  defeated,  and  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  mortally  wounded  by  the  hand  of 
young  'Sa'liva'hana.*  The  dying  monarch  onl^ 
begged  of  his  conqueror,  that  he  would  allow  his 
own  period  to  be  equally  current  all  over  Inditi 
with  his.     This  the  child  granted,  and  then  cut  off 

*  S^e  A>i^.  Resevch,  Vol.  IX.  p.  1|8,  i;^^. 
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his  heady  which  he  flung  into  the  middle  of  the 
city  of  Ujjayinij  though  at  an  immense  distance. 
In  the  mean  time  Vicrama  ditya's  army  fell  back 
bowBtd  VJjayiniy  pursued  by  'Sa'eiya'hana's  forces, 
and  in  their  way  crossed  the  Narmadd.  There  the 
army  of -Sa'liva'hana,  consisting  of  soldiers  of  misre 
<:lay,  was  suddenly  dis^solved,  and  disappeared  in  the 
waters  of  the  river.  After  this,  we  hear  no  more:  of 
Sa'liva'iiana,  except  that  he  disappeared  iu  the 
79th  year  of  the  Christian  Era,  which  is  the  first  of 
5S" period.^  His  name  is  mot  even  mentioned  in  the 
lists,  either  of  the  Emperors  oflndia^  or  of  the  Kings 
of  Ujjain.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Vicra* 
Ma'ditya,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son, .  whom 
.they  wanted  to  crown  Emperor  of /tw/zV?,  in  the  same 
tnanner  as  if  'Sa'liva'hana  had  never  existed  :  but, 
being  a  posthumous  child,  he  could  not  succeed  to 
the  empire ;  he  was,  however,  perfectly  eligible  to 
the  throtie  of  the  kingdom  of  Malava ;  and  was  of 
course  immediately  crowned  at  Ujjain. 

This  took  place,  according  to  the  CumaricA" 
e^hand'a,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  Era, 
when  'Sa'liva'hana  was  in  his  fifth  year;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  our  Saviour  was  equally  in  his  fifth 
year  at  that  time.  The  principal  circumstances  of 
this  legend  are  taken  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of 
the  inrancy  of  Jesus,  written  in  Greek  in  the  third 
century ;  of  which  an  Arabic  translation,  made  at  a 
very  early  period,  is  still  extant.  Henry  Syke  has 
given  a  translation  of  it  in  Latin^  with  some  frag- 
ments still  remaining  of  the  Greek  original.  In 
these  fragments  it  is  declared,  that  the  infant  Jesus, 
when  five  years  of  age,  amused  himself  with  making 
figures  of  clay,  which  he  endued  with  life.  This 
idle  story  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Koran,  and  is  well 
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known  to  Musdmam.  This  remarkable  coincidence 
of  historical  facts,  legendary  tales,  and  also  of  timely 
in  my  humble  opinion,  i:^nnot  be  merely  accidentaL 

Those,  who  acknowledge,  that  there  are  four  Vi- 
CKAMAs,  always  consider  'Sa'liva'hana  as  one  of 
them,  and  assert  that  he  had  of  course  a  famous 
bard  at  his  court  caUed  CalIda'sa.  Thus,  when  cal- 
led Vicbama'ditfa,  he  always  appears  alone  as 
King  of  ^Pratisfit&naj  and  as  such  ne  is  represented 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdria.  This  is  the  fiEt- 
nious  King  of  PratisKtAna,  with  the  title  of  Tri-Vi- 
CEAMA,  or  with  the  triple  energy,  as  wfe  have  seen 
before:  but  his  real  name  was  Vi-Sama-Sila,  or 
simply  Sam  a-'Sila.  As  PratisKt&na  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  exclusively  to  Sa'liva'hana,  as  Ujjayifi 
does  to  Vicrama  piTYA,  whatiever  King,  called  Vi- 
CRAMA,  OR  Vicuama'ditya,  is  represented  as  sove- 
reign of  Pratish'tdna,  the  same  is  'Sa'ltva'hana  : 
and,  when  we  find  a  Vicrama'ditya  said  to  have 
lived  or  reigned  eighty-four  years,  him  we  must  con- 
clude to  be  'Saliva'hana,  according  to  the  learned 
Pandits^  and  astronomers,  who  gave  me  this  informal 
tion. 

There  was  a  King  at  that  time  called  Vicramami- 
TRA,  the  seventeenth  from  Chandragupta,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bhdgavaty  Brahm&rida,  V&yu  and  Vishnu-' 
Purdn'as ;^  and  Vicramamitra  oi-  Vicramitra, 
as  it  is  erroneously  spelt,  is  synonymous  with  Vicra- 
ma'ditya or  ViCRAM  arca:  and  that  Vicramaiii- 
TRA  was  intended  for  Vicrama'ditya,  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  PurdnaSj  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  they 
say,  that  his  father  was  Ghosha-raja,  who  was  the 
same  with  Gandharupa,  as  we  have  seen  before. 


t '? 


*    Se^tiops  on  Futurity. 


'Sa^iva'oanjl  ki^coBsidbred  sunder  three  diffb^t 
points  of  view,  accortlingto.tiic  ttree  different  vAgexsts 
and  purposes  ofi  his  missnDn,;'  and,accordiaj^Iy  lie  is 
said  to  be  either  an  incarnation  of  Brahma',  of 'Siva, 
JOT  of  Vising^u-  He iB^ somietinies  Considered  ^  con- 
jointly possessing  these  tbreie  pcwttsi^  9gid  be  is  then 
Sdid  to  he  Tni-V icRAsak. 


«  .  :  r      f  ■      .  • 


When  the  object  of  ihis  mission  is  dech^Stohe 
ib  destroy  the  kingdom,  and  power,  of  the  Duit^ 
or  demons,  he  is  then  said  to  be  an  incamatiotx  of 
■Siva  ;  as  in  the  legends  of  Sama'&ii>a  King  df 
jPratisKtdna.  •.        • 

In  consequence  of  this  destruction,  a  regenewition 
takes  place,  as  attested  in  the  legends  of  the  good  Ma5I- 
d'avveh  called  Sulastha,  or  be  who  was  crudfied. 
Saliva'hana  is  then  said  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
JBrauha':  and  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  thein habi- 
tants of  the  Dckkdn^  according  to  A.  RooKa,  iC&A 
others.  y 

But,  when  considered  independently  of  these  two 
energies,  meek  and  benevolent,  doing  good  to  all  man- 
kind, he  is  then  Vishnu,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
'Sa'liva  NSAs  in  the  provinces  of  Benares  and  Oude. 

Thus  we  see,  that  'Sa'liva  hana  goes  through  the 
Tkimurtti;  and  when  these  three  energies  ate 
considered  as  united  in  him,  he  is  then  Vi-Sama- 
,'Sila-Tri  ViCRAMA  King  of  Pratish'tana,  called  also 
SaikyMhhra^  or  simply  Sailej/am,  in  a  derivative, 
ibrm. 

Pratish'ta'na  is  the  usual  Sanscrit  expression  for 
any  consecrated  place  or  spot,  and  it  implies  here,  the 
holy  and  consecrated  city,  and  is  synonimoiis  with  the 
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BetrolrKaddes^  and  Bct-alrJ^fokaddcs.  of  the  Mussd: 


it 


. 'SAiLjBiTArD'jiA/i^A' aQOthpr  name  for  it,  is  jtnen- 
tioiieid  in,  the,  beginning  qf  the  ^(?^in:?^ViiAartt^  anu 
a^trpnomiicaL  treatise,  in  which  the  autlior,  giving  an. 
aoipuat- oF  the  '^yi^Sacas^  savs  that  'Salivahana, 
\TOuUi  app^r/  afc  'Sailer^Ord'Mrdj  or  the  city  firmly 
sj^^cl  u(^9a.a,n)Gk,.  which  compound  alludes  to.  the: 
x^tyvot  ,Swn,  whose  foimdations  are  upon  the  holy 
hill»,  "  the  city,  of  our.  God,  even  upon  his  holy  hill.*^ 
'<Si(ir/^^wouid,  be.a  very  appropriate  name,  for  it  is. 
alsa^iu.ajderiyatiye  forpi  from '«S«i&,  and  is  really  the 
same  with  ^Sculey^&r>dbhrd:  and  the  whole  is  not  im- 
pfl9bahlW borrowed  from  the  Arabic  DAr^al'Scdam,.  or 
Xhn-eis^oMem^  the  house  of  peace,  and  the  name  of 
the;  celt&tial  Ja^usalenij  in  aUu&ion  to  the  Hebrew: 
Q^me  of  the .  terrestrial  one«  The  Sanscrit  names 
(rf;thisxuty.of  the  King  oVSaileyam,  or  ^ASafem  imply 
it^,  being^a.moat  holy  plapc,  and  consecrated,  a^ari^ 
aaidthatutis. firmly  seated  upon  a  stony  hilL 

r  nientioned,  in  the  preceding  essay,  that  'Sa'll- 
VA'HANA  was  also  called  Samudra-pa'la,  that  is 
tftiaajT,,  fo&tered  by,  or  the  son  of,  tlie  ocean.  This 
impU.e$,  that  either  he,  or  his  disciples,  came  by  sea-;; 
ana,  this. notiont has  a  strong  resemblance  with  a  pas-^ 
safise  from  the^second  book  ofEsdraSy  in  which  Ckaisx. 
1$  represented^^  as.  ascending  from  the  sesi,  Jirmlyseat- 
'^t^uarocjcy  This,  christian  romance  is  of  great 
aotiqinty,  for  it  is.  mentioned  by  Iren-^us,  CiJiiMENiS. 
c£:jiie^t^aa^  who.  considered  it  as:, 

a.U9q|c  oif^op^e: antiquity^  and. almost  "canonical*. 

■ ' .  ■  f 

Ai^.  these,  sacred^'  and  most  expressive  epithets^, 
ii^{jiiudu^'h^y€^  applie;d  to.  aa. ancient ^cit^^  ia^iMo* 
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BOW  called  Pattana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gt^d&oeri: 
but  with  what  propriety,  will  appear  hereafter.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  whether  in  India  or  out  of  it,  there 
Bt^Saileyafn,  ^Sa'xiva'haka  was  to  be  bom,  of  a 
virgin,  one  year  and  a  half  old :  his  father  was  to  be 
the  great  Tacshaca  or  carpenter,  and  himself  was  to 
live  in  the  humble  cottage  of  a  pot-maker.    This  le- 

fend  is  somewhat  differently  told  by  others,  as  wc 
ave  seen  in  our  account  of  Vicrama'ditya..  Hi$ 
mother  was  d  married  woman  ;  but  her  husband,  Vi 
Brdhmeriy  died^  whilst  she  was  still  very  young.  She 
conceived  by  the  great  Tacshaca^  carpenter  or  artist, 
and  when  her  pregnancy  became  obvious,  her  two 
brothers,  ashamed  of  her  seemingly  unwarrantable 
behaviour,  left  Pratisfitanaj  and  the  unfortunate 
young  woman,  thus  unprotected,  found  an  asylum  in 
the  humble  cottage  of  a  pot-maker :  and,  in  the  Vi- 
CRAMA-CHARiTRA,  shcis  said  tobc  his  daughter;  whilst 
accordhiff  to  another  legend,  'Siva  was-incarnated  in 
the  womb  of  the  wife  of  King  Sura-Mahendra'di- 
tya-Bhu'-pati,  and  there  was  bom,  under  the  name 
of  Sama-Sila*Tri-Vicrama,  or  with  the  triple 
energy. 

It  is  declared  in  the  VicRAitf  a-chariTra,  that  the 
birth  of  this  divine  child,  from  a  Virgin,  had  beeti 
foretold  one  thousand  years  before  it  happened,  nay 
some  say  two  thousand.  That  a  Saviour  was  ex- 
pected with  a  regeneration  of  the  universe,  all  over 
the  more  civilised  parts  of  world,  in  consequence 
of  certain  old  prophecies,  cannot  be  denied,  at  least 
ill  my  humble  opinion.  It  was  firmly  believed  in 
the  west:  it  was  so  in  the  east;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate countries  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  their  religion.  •  Whethei*  this  notion 
was  borrowed  from  the  Jews  or  not,  is  immaterial  to 
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tlie  present  subject.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  in  order  to  account 
for  this  once  prevailing  opinion,  and  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that  this  was  not  the  case* 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  thus  ascertained  from 
die  Ctm&rica'chanda^  a  section  of  the  Scanda'pur£na^^ 
in  which  we  read,  Tatah  trishu  sahasrhhu  saU  chd* 
pyadhick^ku  ckaf^ACA  n&mh  hhwoUhya^cha  ybtidir 
ridra  h&raca.  "  When  three  thousand  and  one  bun* 
dred  ^ears  of  the"  CaTi-yuga  are  elapsed,  then  'Saca 
wTU  appw  arid  remove  wr^^tchedness  and  misery 
from  nie  world/'  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here, 
tnat  this  is  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  of  his  era.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  author  of  that  section  says,  that  the 
first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya's  reign  answered  to 
the  302 1  of  the  CaU^uga^  which  date  is  equally  un- 
connected with  the  first  year  of  his  era.  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Jgni'purdnfa,  we  find  that  'Sa  liva - 
HAN  A  began  his  feign  312  years  after  the  death 
of  CHAVACYAy  and  Cha»ndragupta,  which  places 
it  also  in  the  first 'year  of  our  era.  It  is  remarkable 
however^  tliat  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni'purAn'a^ 
and  the  copy  from  it  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^  the  years 
arc  computed,  or  reckoned,  from  the  first  of  'Sa'li- 
VA'HANA's^reign,  answering  to  the  first  of  Christ, 
but  not  from,  the  first  of  the  former's  era^ 


•■»-  '  •*«rw««.^  .  . 


"Sa'liva'hana  died  in  the  year  of  our  era  79|  and 
he  lived  ejghty-four  years.  According  to  the  Vi- 
cramX-charItra,  he  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  manifested  himself  to  the  world,  and 


*    Paragraph  4S. 
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defeated  Vi-GRAM^'DiTYiU  This  j>Iace8  his  manifes*- 
tution  in  the  first  06  the  Christian  Erd,  when  Christ 
was  also  in  his  fifth  year  and  in  the  latter  end  of  it,  for 
he  was  really  bom  four  years  b^Ebre  the  beginning, 
of  our  era* 

This  pla^s,.  also^  the. accompli shnicnt  of  the  old 
proph^ies,  VKJRAMA'DnyAV  inquiries  after  this* 
dlvinie  child^,  born-,  of  a  virgin,  exactly  in  the  first 
year  of  pur  era.  For,  a  thousand  years  before  that 
eyenlv  the  gpdde^  OalJ  had  foretold  him,  that 
he-  would;  reigp,  or  rather  his  posterity,  accordilig  to 
several  leardfidcommentators^in  the  uekhin^  as  men* 
tione^  by  Major  Mackenstie,  till  a  divine  child,  born- 
of  avirginj  .should  put  an  end,  both  to  his  life  and 
kingdom^  or  to  hisr  dy«asty,  nearly,  in^  the  same  words 
of  Jacob*  foretelling  to  /ui>ah,:  that  the  sceptre 
slioiild  not  depart  from  him,  or  his  Dynasty^  untii 
SiiiLOB  came,  Sa'liva'hana  or  King 'Sa'la, 

As:to  his  character,  it  is  declared  in  the  Cumdricd^ 
dhmda^  as  we  have  seen  before,,  that  he  would  conic 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  wretchedness^  and  mi- 
seiy^,f«om  the  world. 

In  the  appendi^c  to  "Ave,; Agni-purSna^  it  is  declare* 
cd  that  in  the  holy  and*  consecrated  city  of  Pratisk- 
t&nay  firmly  seated  upon  a  rock,  called  Saileya-d'h&rdr 
or'Skiileyam,  through  the  mercy  of 'Siva,  would  appear 
*Sa^'i.iva^ha»a,  great  and  mighty,  the  spirit  of  righ- 
teousness and  justice,  whose  words  would  be  truth  it* 
self,  free  from  spite  and  erivyj  and  whose  empire  would 
essttend  all  over  the  world  (or  in  other  words,  that  the 


^■'  '■  I 


*    Gencgis,  obap^  49,  v.  10. 
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people  would  be  gathered  unto  him)  the  conveyor  J 
of  souls  to  places  of  eternal  bliss..  On  account  of 
this  benevolent  disposition,  he  is  compared  in  the  ' 
VoiisSoali  to  Dhananjaya  or  Arjjuna,  whose 
character  is  so  well  delineated  in  the  inscription  on  a 
pillar  at  Budddl.  He  did  not  exult  over  the  ignorant 
and  ill  favoured  :  he  neither  vainly  accepted  adula- 
tion, nor  uttered  honey  words,  and  was  the  wonder  of 
all  good  men.  His  wonderful  equanimity  on  all  oc* 
casions,  and  with  regard  to  every  one,  of  whatever 
rank  in  life,  and  whatever  might  be  their  natural  fa- 
culties, and  mental  dispositions,  are  implied  by  the 
epithet  of  Vi-Sama-Sila  bestowed  upon  him. 

His  conception  was  miraculous,  and  in  the  womb 
of  a  virgin :  he  was  the  son  of  the  great  artist,  and 
the  virtue  of  his  mother  was  at  first  suspected :  but 
choirs  of  angels  came  down  to  worship  her.  His 
birth  was  equally  wonderful :  choirs  of  angels  with 
the  celestial  minstrelsy  attended  on  the  occasion^ 
showers  of  flowers  fell  from  on  high.  The  King  of 
the  country,  hearing  of  these  prodigies,  was  alarmed, 
and  sought  in  vain  to  destroy  him.  He  is  made  ab-^ 
solute  master  of  the  three  worlds,  heaV^en,  earth  and 
hell :  good  and  bad  spirits  acknowledge  him  for 
their  lord  and  master.  He  used  to  play  with  snakes, 
and  tread  upon  the  adder,  without  receiving  the 
least  injury  from  them :  he  soon  surpassed  his  teachers; 
and,  when  five  years  of  years  of  age,  he  stood  before  a 
most  respectable  assembly  of  the  doctors  of  the  land, 
and  explained  several  dilKcult  cases,  to  their  admira- 
tion, and  utmost  astonishment;  and  his  words  were 
like  ambrosia. 

Jn  the  copies  of  the  Vamdvali,  current  through 

E 


i\\t  v?fe5t*rh  parts  of  India,  he  is  constantly  called  Sa- 
*  KubteArpA'iA ;  becaui^e  either  he,  or  some  of  his  dis^ 
crpli^,  dkw^  Wscaj    and  lie  is  of  coiirse  the  sani<fe 
with  the  J(ii^^  or  incarnation  of  tlie  deity 

a%6h0  foreign  tribes,  mentioned  iii  several  astrono- 
trilcial  ttacts;  and  he  is  mentioned,  in  that  character, 
in  the  sectiton  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Bhaoi- 
shya.  There  he  is  declared  to  be  Ru'made'sVdhi- 
fati-SaceVwaha,  the  lord  and  master  of  the  empire 
tf  Rom^ ;  aiid  the  aiitliipr  of  the  sacred  period  ciii;* 
mit  through  that  vast  empir^ ;  and  which,  accord^ 
iBg  £6  tlie  appendix  to  the  Agni-purAriaj  began  to 
prevail  ot«r  tnatx>f  Vicrama'ditya  in  tlwJ  year  676 
of  our  era.  We  have  seen  before,  that  he  was  bora 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  misery  from  the  world, 
and  to  check  the  power  of  the  demons ;  and,  at  the 
earnest  intreaties  of  the  subaltern  deities  on  eaftb, 
and  all  good  men,  who  were  groaning  under  their 
tyranny,  Siva  comforted  them,  and  assured  them^ 
tnat  after  a  certain  time,  he  would  be  incarnated  in 
the  character  of  X^'Sama-Sila,  with  the  title  of  Tri- 
ViCKAMA,  or  with  the  triple  energy. 

The  occasion  of  his  being  born,  isiieclared  also  in 
the  VrUkdt'cafk^.  The  gods,  being  veked  by  the 
wicked,  wetit  to  Maha*-deva,  and  said,  "  ybii  and 
Vishnu,  have  destroyed  the  j4st$ras  or  Detnons^  hot 
they  are  boi*n  again  bs  MlecKkas^  who  <J(mstantly 
vex  us  and  the  Brdhmens.  They  will  >i^t  allow 
sacrifices  to  he  performed,  but  destroy  the  imple- 
ments and  holy  utensils:  they ^Ven  carry  away  th* 
daughters  of  the  Munis.^  Maha'-deVa  pt'Ottiised 
relief,  and  caused  one  of  his  forms,  or  emanations, 
called  Ma'lyaVa'na,  to  be  incarnated,  saying  to 
him,  ^^  go  and  destroy  the  Wicked :  ^11  the  world 
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wis  $u)>mit  to  thy  power,  a$  well  as^good  and  \^ick^' 
spirits/'  Then  Maha'deVa  appeared  to  the  father^ 
informing  him,  that  his  wife  would  conceive,  and 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  be  an  incarnation  of  the  deity; 
and'  he,  directed  that  his  name  should  be  Vicrama« 
When  his  mother  had  conceived,  she  became  resplen- 
dept  tike  the  morning  sun ;  and  this  resplendence 
answers  to  the  Niir  of  the  Muselmans^  iron\  which 
IssA  proceeded.  Immediately  all  the  .  heavenly 
spirits  came  down  to  bow  to  her,  and  worshipher^ 
When  the  child  was  bom,  the  celestial  music  waa 
hearts  and  a  sliQwer  of  flowers  took  place.  The  higk 
priest,  wh^  wa4  childless,  obtained  also  a  son,  as  well, 
as  the  prime  minister. 

.  •  :/•&».       •  '■  •>       '        ■  -  .  \  • 

In  the  legends  relating  to  ^Sa'liva'hana,  it  is  in 
general  asserted,  that  his  mother  being  found  with 
child,  her  character  suffered  so  much,  that  her  two 
brothers,  through  shame,  left  their  native  country. 

In  the  present  legend,  Sa'ljya'hana,  lender  the 
name  of  Vi-Sama-Sila  with  the  triple  energy,  is 
represenfte^  ^b  the  son  of  a  King,  and  as  residing  at 
Pratiskfidna^  the  consecrated  city,  or  Saileyam.  Wc 
are  th^n  infonned,  that  young  Vi-Sama-^'Si  la  made 
a  durpd^ng  progress  in  leamijig^  and  soon  surpassed 
his-  teadiers.  .His  father  then  resigned  the  king« 
domto  hipo,  and  Sama-Sila  became  king  of  heaven, 
eartltiind  heU;  all  spirits,  good  a^nd  bad,  Qbevi^d  his 
o/ders;  bit  Fesple<td€nce:was  lik^that.of  the  sun, 
aad  hia  fain^  reached  the  fVhite  Island  in  tht  JVhitt 
SMp^.T^M^^^  is  then  transferred  to  Ujjain^  where 
he  appears  like  Vicrama'pitya  :  then  follows  a  mi- 
JiMte.  accpunt  of  his  words ;   but  even  then,  there  is 

£S 
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to  mention  made  of  his  wars  with  ^Sa'liva'hajta, 
for  a  very  obvious  reason,  though  in  the  latter  part 
the  story  is  somewhat  misrepresented. 

.  Let  us  now  consider  Sama-'Sila  or  Sa'la-va'ha- 
N  A,  an  incarnation  of  the  great  Tacshacay  iu  the  hum* 
ble  cottage  of  a  pot-maker  in  the  skirts  of  ^Saileyam^ 
or  the  consecrated  city,  as  related  above.* 

Though  without  teachers  in  that  humble  statiojb, 
he  surpassed  all  the  learned  in  knowledge .  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  tamous  will, 
which  puzzled  all  the  princes  and  learned  men  of  the 
country,  tilt  a  solution  of  the  mystery  was  given  by 
'Sa'liva'hana,  who  was  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
age.f 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  *Sa'livA'HAna,  and 
of  his  crucifixion,  in  the  Raja  Tarangm%  or  history 
of  Casmir.  There  we  read,  that  145  years  after  the 
Secession  of  Vicrama'ditya  to  the  throne,  there 
appeared  King  'Arty a,,  who  was  before  prime  mi- 
nisferof  King  Jaya-Indra,  and  whose  name  signifies 
the  lord  of  victory,  or  of  victorious  hosts.  It  waB 
decreed,  that  hfe  should  be  wretched,  and  persecuted 
all  his  life  time,  and  ultimately  that  he  should  die 
upon  a  cross ;  that  he  would  be  brought  to  life  again, 
through  the  assistance  of  b.  Pharti-Canyd^  or  damsel  of 
the  S&^niim  tribe;  and  then  would  become  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch.  The  Kin^,  having  been  circum-^ 
vented  by  his  enemies,  threw  into  a  loathsome  dun- 
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gepu.  Sandhi-j^ati,  for  $uch  was  the  name  ef  lu.$ 
prime  minister.  But  his  enemies  were  not  satisfied^ 
and  they  informed  the  King,  that  SARASVA^Tf,  divine 
wisdom^  or  collectively  those  endued  with  divine 
knowledge,  had  declared  that  he  would  be  a  King. 
Jaya-Indra,  called  Chandra  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^ 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  crucified.  Tliere  he 
remained,  till  his  flesh  dropped  off,  or  was  torn  off  by 
wild  beasts,  A  certain  holy  man  happened  to  pass 
by,  and  reading  hi^  destiny  Iq.  the  Brahm&nda^  or  in 
hia  scull»  immediately  res^ved  to  bring  him  to  life 
again.  For  this  purpose  he  performed  the  p^iy  and 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  and  invocations,  he  rung 
the  beU,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  liery  meteor^ 
which  announced  the  presence  of  the.  Ydginisj  ox 
£)rm3  of  Devi.  Then,  arming  himself  with  ajSci? 
mi  tar,  as  usual  on  such,  appearances,  he  went  to  thf 
forest^  where  the  prime  minister  hung  upon  the 
cross.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  YdginU^ 
one  of  whom,  the  Phani-canyA  I  mentioned  before, 
arranged  the  bones  together,  and  Sandhi-mati 
stood  upon  his  legs.  The  King,  hearing  of  this^ 
went  to  the  forest,  when  all  the  Ydginis  disappeared : 
this  .resurrection  pf  SAKDHi-MAtI  took  place  in  Mu* 
nirpuriy  or  the  city  of  .holy  con templators.  He  then 
asoended>  the  throne,  and}  on  account  of  his  (ranspeq* 
dentArirtues^iW^  called'ARVYA-RAJA,  or  the  good 
King. 

ft 
The  altfthor  ffives  us  then  an  account  of  his  excfel- 
lencies,  and  ot  his  worth ;  and  inforrtis  us  that  he 
wis  a  servant  and  favourite  of  Maha'SdeVa.  The 
ways  of  the  supreme  being,  says  he,  are  wonderfijl,  and 
truly  pass  all  understanding  and  belief;  yet. there 
are  similar  instances  recorded  of  old,  such  as  in  the 
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CMC  ftf  PMicshita,  ftc*  Thfe  diflFerence  b^tw^^^tf  ^ij 
two  eras  of  VjrcfeAWfA'srrY'A  and  SAtiVA'HAisrA;  i« 
inside  here  to  be  145  year^,  according  to  the  coirifjftH 
tatibn  used  all  over  the  Dekhln:  for  in  the  nbFtiiieVn 
parts  of /wrfifl,  they  reckon  <mly  135. 

King 'Art YA  is  the  siinie  with  the  PftA- Arvta- 
j/iba  of  the  followers  of  Gautama  in  Siam,  and 
other  countries  to  the  Eastward  of  it.  This  signified 
the  mighty  and  Venerable  Sire,  of  ^hief  of  thie  ^AiJt* 
Yas  or  Christians  t  and  with  hin>  Bui>f)*HA  NVa^ 
War,  as  well  as  with  bis  disciple  Pha^^  wan  a,  'thtis 
called  because  he  loudly  preached  Against  ihe  doc- 
trine of  Budd'Ha.  The  'ArtYa-Raj^a  is  alsii  thi 
teme  with  DeVa-Twashta'  or  DeVa^Ta  t^  whb  wa* 
cfucified  by  order  of  Budd'ha.  King  'Aryya  was 
Httcceded  in  the  throne  by  G6^a  ditya,  the  graildsoti 
»f  king  Yij^brftSHTHiRA,  the  immediate  predo^ssbi* 
of  PretaVa'ditya,  who  brodght  Vicrama'dity^ 
f^'om  distant  regiolis  to  Cas'mir,  and  made  him  King 
Of  that  cotmtry.  Peeta'pa'^ditya,  and  Vicrama^ 
DiTYA  are  epithets  synonymous,  or  very  nearly  bo. 


»«      <^ 


*Mdny  teamed- M^rfi^,  for  several  centuries  past, 
bbtiifeeive  that  the  eldest  Vtcrama'ditya  was  far 
froiri  being  eon  temporay  with  'SA'LiYAHAirA ;  and  of 
course  conehide,  that  he  is  not  the  famous  'Sacadwi- 
SHI  or  'Saca  Rii  that  is  to  say  the  enemy  of  'SA'li- 
va'hana  ;  and  consequently  they  suppose,  that  *Sa- 
oa'ri  must  have  been  the  epit;het  of  some  more 
modern  Vicrama'ditya.  This  notion  is  counter 
nanced  certainly  in  severalof  the  lists,  which  I  have 
produced;  and  the  author  of  the  R&ja'Tarangivii  ac- 
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Acbmi  history  of  the  lungs  of  Cdihmir. 
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knowledges, .  th^t  H  ;W'SMi  the  opifiicm  of  mftti5»;  axid 
tbpv^h  be  does  not  pomHemuce  it,  shews  plainly, 
thatm  his  time  it  wasi  by  no  means  a  new  idea;.^ 
The  compiler  of  the  FansAvali  seems  willing  to  adopt 
it,  when  ne  says  that  many  learned  men  reject  the 
whole,  as  altogether  fabulous,  and  unwarrantable. 
Their  reason,  I  am  told  is,  that  Saca  is  the  Mle'ch'- 
HA Vata'rAj  who  did  not  appear,  or  ratlier  whose  pe- 
riod was  not  known  in  Indiay  till  about  1200  years 
a^.  In  conformity  to  this  idea,  in  the  section  at^ 
};ributed  to  the  Bhwiskya^Puran' a j  Saca  is  declared 
to  ^  the  lord  and  master  of  Rome,  which  is  to  be 
takenin  a  spiritual  sense :  and  in  ii\e  Jgni-pur^'aj 
the  iatroductiop  of  his  period  into  Ifidia  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  year  676  of  Christ. 

'  T\m  M^cVkAoatdrOy  or  incarnation  of  the  deity 
among  foreign  tribes,  is  peculiarly  noticed  in. the 
Rdmaca-Siddhdnta,  an  astronomical  treatise,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  Rdmacas^  or  RomanSf  called 
Romaicoi  (PA^fu»ixo»)  by  the  Greeks.  This  treatise  is 
said  to  be  very  voluminous,  and  is  so  scarce,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
Qot  to.be  found  at  Benares.  This  deficiency  I  have 
been  aHe  to  supply  from  the  S&ry&runa^imo&day  the 
^M'h&ntihB^a,  and. the  Sisrya^Sidd'kdnta.  The  sun, 
having  been  appointed  by  Brahmdj  to  be  the  eye  wit- 
ness of  all  trapsactions  in  this  world,  and  to  regulate 
the  hpnrs  and  time,  reHised  to  obey,  and  withdrew 
into,  tlie 'desert,  to  perform  tapasya.'w  order  to  be  re-^ 
UQited  to  the  Supreme  Being.  In  consequence  of 
this  nefusal,  he  was  cursed  by  ruKu'nu'TA,  or  Indra, 
m^  y^LHANC^i,  or  B&AnMA'.    In  the  S^rya-^ddhdnr 


"•  ^  Saca'ri  Vicriutii6ditya  iti  sabhramamits'riUiili,  anyair  atrilnya« 
HA  lec'bivis^amv&di  cadartbitatn.    * 
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ia^  it  is  said,  that  Maya,  the  chief  engineer  of  thh 
Daitj/as,  and  the  son  of  Twash  ta'^  made  tapasya  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  astronomical 
knowledge;  the  sun  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  **  1 
know  the  rectitude  of  thy  heart,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  thy  tapasya.  I  shall  therefore  impart 
unto  thee  the  doctrine  of  Time,  and  of  the  revolu- 
ticms  of  the  planets.  But  as  no  body  cam  bear  my 
refiilgence,  and  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  stop  my 
course,  for  a  single  moment  (for  this  reason  go  back 
to  thy  own  pari,  town,  or  place  of  abode,  and  there  ^I 
shall  impart  unto  thee  knowledge,  in  the  toAVn  of 
JRdmaca^  where  I  shall  become  th?  Mle'ch'haVata'* 
RA,  through .  the  curse  of  BrahmaO*  Thi^  forni  of 
mine,  here  present,  will  teach  thee  every  thin jf!* 
then  the  sun,  having  directed  this  new  form  to  teach 
him,  disappeared,  and  MAYA/bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  before  this  emanation..  '       '  •    ' 

The  sl6ca  between  the  two  brackets  is  not  found 
in  general  in  the  copies  of  the  S^rya-siddhAnta  ;  yet. 
without  it  there  seems  to  be  somethini^  wanting i: 
but  whether  an  interpolation  or  not,  its  purpart 
is  established  in  the  following  astronomical  treatises. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Sidd'hAnta-RAja^  the  au- 
thor says,  from  history  (Itihha)l  know,  that  Bha's- 
cara-Su'rya  became  a  Rdmaca^  throtigb  the  curse 
of  PuRUHu TA  and  Viranchti.  He  b^ame ?i:YMana 
in  RAmaca-pattanay  and  in  the  gsfrb  and  counfenance 
of3,R6macaf  he  composed  a  most  complete  treatise 

on  astronomy. 

» - 

In  the  beginning  of  the  SuryAmtjia-saiftoida,  the 
sun  is  introduced,  saying,  **  I  gave  the  Rdmaca-Sidd'' 
hanta  to  R6maca^  whilst  living  among  the  YavartaSj 
in  consequence  of  Brahman's  curse.    R6maca  taught 
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it  RSmacA^itutgarS  in  the  to^  of  iZome,  for  he  dwelt 
among  the  Ml&ch'has  in  consequence  of  that  curse;' 
RStnaca^puri  is  the  town  of  Rome  in  the  xcest.  ^*  Then,^ 
sajrs  Aruria^  "  how  came  you  to  assume .  the  counte* 
nance  of  a  MUchlia  in  the  west,  in  a  land  of  unrigh- 
teousncss."  "  Buahma'  cursed  me,"  answered  the 
sun,  ^rand.said  be  thou  bom  in  thewest^  in  Rdmaca^ 
pura^  and  of  the  MUcKfias^  who  are  ignorant  of  th^ 
Vidds^  of  the  Yajna,  or  oi  the  proper  mode  of  perfomi^ 
iW  sacrifices,  Carma^  religious  rites  and  discipline; 
who  have  rejected  saiDodharma^  all  religious  duties^ 
are  duskta^  inclined  to  evil,  ndstica,  heretics;  and 
who  (the  Romans)  are  a  Vavana  tribe,  guilty  of 
every  sort  of  uncleanliness.  Thus^  in  that  shape,  I 
taught  them  astronomy/' 
I. 
This  Mcjk'ch'ha'vata'ra,  or  superior  incarnation^ 
of  the  deity  among  foreign  tribes y  ftuMA-DF/s'A-PAxr 
the  lord  of  the  country  or  empire  of  Roum^  or  jftome^ 
(because  his  doctrine j  institutesy  and  laws  prevail  through 
it;)  R6maca^nagar£j  said  to  reside  in  Rome  its  metropo^ 
HSy  (because  ht  is  revered  and  xvarshipped  there*  mth 
-unusual  magni/icence ;)  "SacesVara  the  lard  of  a  sa^ 
credpaiodj  (or  as  I  think  it  should  be  understood,  after 
whom  it  is  denominatedj)  is  obviously  Jesus  Christ; 
at  least  it  wbears  so  to  me.  From  his  being  a  Saces''* 
ri^ara^  the  Jnmdus  suppose  him  also  to  be  a  great  as^ 
tronomer.  In  the  S&rya-Siddhdntaj  he  is  repeatedly 
called  'SRi-Su'ftTA'ifSA,  or  tlie  blessed  Su'rya'nsa; 
he  is  also  styled  H6MACA-AvAtA'RA,  or  simply 
R6maca.  In  consequence  of  this,  'Sa'liva'hana 
is  considered  all  over  India  as  a  great  astronomer,  or 
as  a  prince  remarkably  fond  of  astronomy.f 
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Various  are  the  opinioas  about  ^Sa  liva  hava  i  in 
.general  it  is  believed,  that  he  did  not  die,  but  was 
translated  to  heaven,.  heinga'SACA;  after  having 
retired,  for  maxiy  years,  into  the  desert,  to  give  him* 
self  up  to  heavenly  contemplation. 

1  have  mentioned,  tlkt  the  Hindus  represented 
*Sa  liva'hana  in  his  fifth  year,  exactly  like  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  Era:  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  deep  chronoldgical  investiga- 
tions, that  they  seemingly  attempted  to  correct  th^ 
mistake  of  Dionysius.Exiguus,  or  the  little;  but 
because  it  was  so  in  tne  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus,  or  rather  because  it  was  the  general 
opinion  in  the  east,  that  Jesus  manifested  himself  to 
the  world  at  that  age.  ^Sa'liva'hana  did  not  marry, 
iidfliad  he  any  offspring :  for  even  in  India,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mysterious,  and  supernatural  being, 
and  called  an  Utp&ta^  or  prodigy. 

:*  I  have  thus  arranged  and  brought  together  all  the 
information  I  could  procure,  concerning  'Sa'liva- 
HANA,  under  that  name,  or  any  of  his  well  known 
titles,  and  as  King  ofPraiishtdna:  for  Saliva h ana 
and  that  holy  city  are  intimately  r^l^di.to  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Yet iw.e. find  Saxx- 
va'hana  sometimes  leaving  PriUi^]tanaj  aod  goiog 
to  reside  at  Ujjainy  after  the  defeat  of  V^iQRAftiA'Kir 
TY A ;  as  in  tlie  legends  relating  to  him,  iimder  the 
namesof  Vi-S  A  MA- Si  i^A,,  and  Dhananjaya*  .:  It  Js 
nearly  the  same  with.ViCRA3iA'DiXYA,..W;bQse  :hifih 
tory  is  equally  connected  with  Ujji^anfjQv  Ujjayini.; 
I  mean  »the  real  one,-  -fw  there  -were-  seiyeral  of 
them.  .^ .  •  I      ' 


'  TUvtte  iitt  niany  otjief  legendiB,  concerning  a  Cer*- 
tain  holy  man,  who  seeths  to  be  ifteant  fi>r  'Sa  ii VA'ii? 
fiANA ;  but  as  the  applicaticm  is  not  fto  obvious,  they 
will  be  iiaiserted  in  a  distinct  place  by  themselves. 

The  followers  of  Budd'ha  and  Jina,  as  well  as  the 
followerlbf  Brahma*,  claim  'Sa'liva'hana  as  their 
owfa;  atid  in  the  Catpa-sutra-Caticd^  'Sa'liva'hana, 
as  hid  nam^  is  generally  written,  is  said  to  be  a  form, 
of  JiNAV  ivith  the  title  of  *Sa'baca-pati,  or  *Ska'ba- 
CA-PATi.  Thie  followers  of  Gautama,  the  B6dhi* 
"Siubata  in  Siam^  and  the  Burman  Empire^  called  him 
Dis'VA^TAT,  which  is  a  corruption  from  De'Va-Tash- 
T'A'or  DkVa-Twash'!^'a',  the  divine  artist,  or  Tac-- 
shacd :  and  that  it  is  so,  is  asserted  from  the  Buddha- 
Qharitra  in  my  possession,  wherein  he  is  called  Vis'- 
vacarmA.  They  say,  thas  he  was  a  collateral  form,^ 
or  the  brother  of  Budd'ha,  and  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  he  is  the  same  with  Christ.  Their 
being  made  contemporaries,  shews  that  through  this 
whole  romancCf  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  tlie 
wars  and  feuds  between  their  followers  in  subsequent 
ages. 

•  r 

This  singular  mode  of  treating  historical  events, 
is  not  pecnliar  to  the  Hindus  ;  for  the  Greeks  seldom 
distinguished  between  the  tutelar  deities,  and  their 
disciples^  associates  or  followers,  who  were  called  by 
liieir  titles.  These  tutelar  deities  were  supposed  to 
lead  their  armie^  in  an  invisible  manner,  though  thfey 
somettmas  appelared,  and  victory  was  always  ascribed 
tp  them.  Tnus  the  wars  of  the  Muhamedans  with  the 
Spaniards^  might  be  ascribed  to  Muhameo,  and  St. 
J  AGO  the  champion  of  Spain,  who  led  constantly  her 
armies,  and  destroyed  very  many  Moors:   hence  he 
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U  called  St.  Jago  Mata  Moaos.  Diodorus,  the 
iSkilianj  says  the  same  of  Ajl^xandek  the  son  of 
Jupiter  ;'^.  ajidy  though  dead,  he  was  supposed  tQ 
oe  at  the. head  of  the  amii^  and  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  their  chiefs,  and  thus  every  victory  was 
Su^qribed  to  him, 

* 

In  many  parts  of  the  Pewiw^fl?,  Christians  arc 
called,  and  considered,  as  followers  of  Budd'ha  ;  and 
their  divine  legislator,  whom  they  confound  with  the 
apostle  of  Indiaj  is  declared  to  be  a'fonp  of  Budd'ha, 
both  by  the  followers  of  Brahma',  and  those  of 
JiNA :  and  the  information  I  had  received  on  that 
♦subject,  is  confirmed  by  F.  PAULiNO.f 

Some  legendary  tales,  obviously  relating  to  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  have  fpund  also  their  way  into 
the  Peninsula.  There  was  a  certain  Pdshk-cdra 
Brahmen  (for  thus  the  Christians  were  called,  and 
Christ  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  by  the  Ma- 
nkheans  was  considered  as  a  Peisk&cdr  Brdhmeri^  an 
artist,  manufacturer,  or  carpenter,)  who  came  to  a 
certain  place,  and  there  loudly  proclaimed,  that  all 
persons  in  distress  should  come  to  him ;  and  that  he 
would  take  them  under  his  protection,  atid  even  lay 
DOWN  his  life  for  them.  Jtjle  was  then  sjttipg  like  a 
Muni,  or  contemplator ;  and  mapy  cap)6  to  him; 
among  them  was  a  thie^  >vho  had  robbed  the  King's 
palace  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  officers  .of 
justice  soon  arrived  in  pursuit  or  him ,  buj;  the  holy 
man  would  not  deliver  him  up,  saying,  that  he  was 


'•    Diod.  Sic.  p.  660  and  678. 
^    Systema  BrahmanicoiDy  p.  161  • 
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ttady'to  die  in  his  pkccf;  and  in  that  of  all  those 
who  claimed  hiis  protection.  The  King  ordered,  that 
the  holy  man  should  suffer  immediate  death,  upon  a 
"Suta or  'SuU,  which  means  a  stake,  either  one  for  em- 
paling, or  a  gibbet,  or  cross.  Crucifixion  being  un- 
known to  the  Hindus^  they  of  course,  have  no  name 
for  it:  and  Sula  or  Suliy  originally  a  stake,  signifies 
also  a  gibbet,  or  the  cross ;  exactly  like  Stauros  in 
Greek,  it  is  so  even  in  the  Persian  language ;  and 
so  it  was  among  the  Ramans^  according  to  Srneca  ;* 
crucifixion  signified  both  empaling  and  extending 
the  arms  upon  a  cross  bar ;  for  these  two  modes  of 
punishment  were  equally  in  use  among  them :   a  cir* 

cumstance  verv  little  known. 

. '  */  * 

Then  the  holy  man  was  stretched  upon  the  "Sidaj 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, to  whom  he  observed,  that  he  came  for  that 
purpose,  (to  atone  with  his  life  for  the  sins  of  others). 
The  'Suia  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  -Sahj  or  tree 
loaded  with  flowers ;  a  pUshpa-'carsha  took  place,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rained 
flowers  from  on  high ;  a  celestial  car,  with  divine 
choristers,  came  down  to  translate  into  heaven  the 
holy  man,  who,  taking  the  thief  by  the  hand,  said, 
"  thou  shilt'isilsd  be  With  me  in  Cail&sa  or  paradise.* 
Thus  they  went  to  Cail6m  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd,  'who' with  uplifted  hands,  loud  huzzas^ 
4hd  tfears  of  joy,  t^stifiea  their  satisfaction,  at  the 
stidden  change.  The  Muselmans,  and  the  Mani- 
ckeans,  with  mainy  other  sectaries,  will  not  allow 
that  Christ  was  really  crucified.  Some  say,  that 
it  was  a  mere    illusion;     others  allege,    that  he 
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diaappeared,  and  went  to  heaven.  The  Manicheanij 
who  spread  their  errors  at  a  very  early  period,  not  only 
in  the  northern  parts  of  li^ia,  but  also  in  the  PeM^ 
insula^  always  represented  Chkist  crucified  tiponiH 
tree,  among  its  foliage  and  flowers.  Though  this 
legend  is  not  applied  to  'SAti-vA ha v,  or  ^SaXa-va" 
HAN^  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Dekkin  ;  yet,  when 
the  good  PeiM^ar  Br&hmen  was  stretched  upon/  the 
^JSulaox  sSulif  he  was  really  'Suli-vahanay  or  cross  hornet 
and  when  the  ^Suia  w^  changed  into  a  Sdia  or  tree^ 
he  was  certainly  ^ SUa-^Ahan,  or  Sali-vdhaUy  heiwas 
exalted,  or  borne  upon  the  tree.  Though  the  pvb^ 
niishment  of  the  cross  be  unknown  to  the  Himut^- 
yet  the  followers  of  Budd'ha  have  some  knowledge, 
of  it,  when  they  represent  DeVa-Tat,  crucilSed  by^ 
order  of  Budd'ha  upon  an  instrument  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  cross,  according  to  the  account  of  several 
travellers  to  Siam,  and  other  countries. 

We  read  in  Sanscrit  lexicons,  thit  Sa'liva'han  wa« 
also  called  Ha'la  a  plough  :  it  should  be  Ha  la-va» 
HAN  A,  or  in  composition,  Ha'li-va'hana;  he  who 
was  borne,  or  crucified  upon  a  plough.  The  old 
Indian  plough  had  originally  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Y,  like  the  old  Latian  Fur  cay  or  bifurcated  stump  of 
a  tree.  To  one  branch  the  plough-share  was.  fixed; 
and  the  other  branch  served  as  a  handle.  In  the  sta- 
lues  of  Vishnu,  and  Bala-ra'ma,  the  plough  ia 
their  hands  is  represented  nearly  in  that  manner; 
and,  from  that  circumjsta>ice,  Bala-hama  is  called 
also  Ha'la,  and  Ha'jli,  or  he  with  the  ploughs 

The  legend  of  the  good  Peishi-car  Brihmen^  is 
found  in  Major  Mackenzie's  historical  sketches 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  JVarangola,  otherwise  I  should 


not  have  presumed  to  inaert  tfc  here,  Itis  intcf'i' 
urorea  witn  the  history  of  the  iir&t  Kings  of  that 
GOimtry,  and  of  course  the  compilers  by  no  niean« 
eatertained  to  idea,  that  it  was  anterior  .4;o  the  Chris^ 
turn  Era. 

.As  I  was  mentioning  this  traditionary  legend  to 
some,  learned  PajeJiVj,  they  informed  me,  that  the 
same,  or*  one  at  least  very  much  like  it,  was  to  be 
fioond  in  the  Makd-Bharata,  the  Sahy&dri'<:'handa  a 
sectioa  of  the  Scanda-purdna,  and  in  the  Bhdgwoata 
afacL  V I  produced  the  books,  and  they  pointed  out^ 
the  i«8pective  pages  immediately.  I  read  the  whole, 
and  found  it  illustrated  with  circumstances  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature. 

.  In  the  Bh&gaxata^.^sid  its  commentary,  this  legend 
is  only  alluded  to.  In  the  MaM-Bhdrata  there  is  a 
short  account  of  the  transaction ;  but  in  the  Sahyddri- 
c-handa  the  legend  is  drawp  to  ^  very  great  length,* 
and  the  principal  features,  and  circumstances  in  these 
legends,  which  in  reality  are  but  one,  are  the  follow- 
ing. 


•  k 


There  appeared,  in  the  Dekhin^  a  most  holy  Br&h- 
men^  of  those  called  Peishi-cdras^  Tacshacas^  "Sdbacas, 
or  handicraftmen^  and  whose  name  was  Mand'a- 
vtaH.  He  proclaimed,  that  he  came  ior  the  sole 
purpose  of  relieving  the  distressed ;  and  that  what- 
ewf  men  claimed  his  protection,  he  would  readily 
grant  it  to  them,  atid  even  lay  down  his  own  life  for 
them.     Very  many  of  all  descriptions  came  accord* 
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ingly ;  and  among  them  a  thief,  who  being  pursued 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  claimed  his  protection, 
which  he  readily  granted,  and  was^  really  crucified  in 
his  room.  He  then  ascended  into  heaven,  and  took 
the  thief  along  with  him. 

This  circumstance  is  otherwise  related  in  the  above 
PurArias.  A  numerous  banditti  had  taken  shelter 
near  the  holy  man,  thinking  themselves  safe:  but 
the  officers  of  justice  arriving,  they  were  seized,*  and 
immediately  crucified.  The  holy  man  was  supposed 
to  be  a  thief,  numbered  among  them-,  and  crucified 
also.  He  did  not  open  his  mouth,  but  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  holy  contemplation,  inwardly  repeating 
aacred  names,  with  his  arms  extended,  and  uplifted. 

Whilst  on  the  cross,  all  the  Rishis  crowded  from 
,  alt  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  to  see 
him,  and  comfort  him.  A  certam  thief,  who  was 
also  covered  with  leprosy,  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
deprived  of  die  use  of  his  limbs,  was  accidentally 
dropped  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  wrapped  up  like  a 
chilci  in  his  swaddling  clothes.  The  man,  after  re* 
maining  there  some  time,  was  perfectly  cured ;  and, 
being  irradiated,  repented,  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  obtained  eternal  bliss.  A  thick  darkness  over* 
spread  the  face  of  the  world;  and  the  animated 
creation  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  consterna- 
tion. The  holy  man,  being  afterwards  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  descendedin  to  hell,  and  there  encoun- 
tered, and  overcame,  death,  or  Yama.  Then  a  ge- 
neral renovation  of  the  world  took  place,  Undef 
the  inspection  of  Brahma.  The  holy  man,  from  his 
having  been  crucified,  was  ever  since  called  *Sulas- 
THA,  or  the  cross-borne,  which  is  synonymous  with 
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Saliva'hana.  If  we  prefix  to  this  abstract  the 
iei^^nds  concernipig  the  infancy  of  'Sa'liva'hana, 
and  the  cfa  of  his  manifestation,  we  shall  have  the 
principal  circumstances  of  tlie  life  of  our  Saviour, 
either  from  the  true  Gospels,  or  from  the  Apocryphal 
Qnes. 

•  'fliere  are  two  ^ingular  circumstances  in  these  le- 
gends,: the  first  U'that  it  was  decreed,  that  the  iron 
siiould  pierce,  the  body  of  Mand'avyah  as  well  as 
that  of  CiiJtsHNA,  because  both  were  accursed,  though 
smltless..  The  second  is,  that  neither  CrYshna  nor 
Mand'aVyah  died,  the  first  in  consequence  of  his 
Wpunc),  fior  the  second  after  being  crucified;  and 
both  are  represented  as  contemporaries. 

The  Christian  sectaries  in  the  first  ages,  and  Mu- 
UAHED.  himself  with  the  Muslmans  to  this  day, 
highly  reprobated  the  idea  of  Christ  dying  upoa  the 
cross,  and  even  considered  Mt  almbst  a  blasphemy. 
CalsHNA,  though  guiltless,  was  involved  in  the  ge- 
neral curse  denounced  against  his  whole  tribe,  oy 
which  ^]I  the  Yadtts  were  doomed  to  l^e  pierced  with 
iron,  and  to  die.  Neither  CrKshna  nor  Mand'a- 
vyah could  die ;  but  they  were  to  be  brought,  as 
near  as  possible,  to  the  point  of  death,  that  tlie  words 
of  the  Muni  should  not  be  done  away.  Besides, 
Yama,  as  King  of  death,  has  a  claim  upon  every  in- 
dividual, and  with  regard  to  some  exalted  characters, 
he  must  be  satisfied,  and  a  compromise' must  take 
place.  But  another  difficulty  arises ;  Yama  cannot 
condemn  a  mian  to  die,  without  some  reason;  it 
would  be  uniust  in  him,  who  is  also  King  of  justice. 
^U  incarnations  of  the  deity,  however  dignified  and 
exalted,  such  as  thatof  CrIshna,  which  is  considered 
9M  the  first  in  rank,  and  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  all 
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raanifestalions  of  the  deity,  1  say,  on  becoming 
fleshy  are  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  infirmities, 
and  even  the  weakness  of  numan  nature,  being  cer- 
tainly involved,  in  some  measure,  in  the  gloom  of 
maya^  or  worldly  illusion.  In  this  case,  Yaaia  is 
always  sure  to  find  some  taint  of  negative  guilt,  in 
con3equence  of  which  he  car^  at  least  bring  them  to 
deatVs  door  :  and  it  was  found  that  Mand  a  vyah,  in 
his  infancy,  had  destro3'^ed '  a  feeble  and  innocent 
insect^  by  piercing  him  either  with  a  needle  or  with  i 
blade  of  grass.  ITiis  fatal  neeqie  was  the  only  thihg 
that  Christ  ever  possessed  in  this  world;,  yet,  how- 
ever insignificant  in  itself,  it  was  certainly  a  worldly 
implement,  and  it  prevented  his  admission  into  hea- 
ven, according  to  Muselmam  in  India ;  neither  aViII 
he  ewr  be  admitted  ti^  after  his  second  manifesta- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  world.  Others  say,  that  he 
was  admitted  into  the  fourth  only,  instead  oi  thfe 
highest  Ilea ven,  on  that  account. 

We .  read  in  the  Maha-BHarataj  that  there  was  a 
most  holy  and  pious  Br&hmeh  called  Mand'avyah, 
who  was  making  tapasya  with  his  arms  iiplitled,  ab- 
sorbed in  holy  contemplation.  Some  loptraSf  lifters 
or  thieves^  placed  themselves  near  him,  with  their 
stolen  goods,  thinking  to  be  safe ;  but  the  King  of 
that  place,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  ordered  tliem 
to  be  crucified,  and  as  the  holy  man  gave  no  answer, 
he  was  numbered  among  them,  and  crucified  with 
the  rest.  In  the  night-time,  all  the  RhhiSy  hearing 
of  his  misfortune,  flocked  from  all  quarters,  in  the 
shape  of  birds,  to  comfort  him.  In  the  mean  time 
_the  thieves  died  on  the  cross ;  but  the  holy  man  re- 
mained meditating,  without  uttering  a  word,  with 
his  afm^  uplifted.  The  King  hearing  this,  immedi- 
ately saw  that  Man D'v yah  was  a  R^shi,  and  hastened 
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to  take  him  down  from  the  cross ;  and  then  falling 
at  bis  feet,  humbly  begged  his  forgiveness.  Imme-* 
diately  the  lUshi  descended  into  hell,  and  asked  the 
King  of  death,  and  of  justice,  how  he  could  allow 
him  to  b^  crucified,  as  he  was  guiltless.  Yama  an- 
swered, that  in  his  infancy  he  had  pierced  an  inno- 
Cjcnt  insect  with  a  blade  of  grass.  The  Rishi  said, 
that  at  that  age  he  could  not  incur  guilt  of  any  kind, 
and.  of  course  drove  liim  out  of  the  infernal  king- 
do^i ;  .and  willed,  that  he  should  be  born  of  the 
WOBib  of^  a  womun  of  the  ^Sudra  tribe.  This  was 
effected- iu  the  house  of  Vichitravirya,  who  was 
d(3adj;  but  Dwaipa'yana,  or  Vya'sa,  raised  seed  to 
him,  tlirough  his  wife  and  a  handmaid.  Yama  was 
born  of  the  latter  under  the  name  of  Vidu'ra,  and 
rein^iued  on  earth  100  years,  during  which  the  go- 
vernuient  of  the  infernal  regions  w^as  committed  to 
Arta^^a',  according  to  the  Bhagavata.  In  the 
SahyMri'C^hand'ay  we  have  a  most  prolix  account  of 
this  momentous  event,  which  I  shall  give  in  ab- 
8tracL. 

w  *  t 

'  Whatever  man  listens  witli  due  attention  to  this 
legend,  his  sins  shall  be  remitted.  In  the  forest  of 
Dandacaj  in  the  Sahyadri  mountains  in  the  Dekkin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Prafiitd^  was  the  hermit- 
age of  Mand^avyah,  a  most  holy  Risfii,  most  bene- 
volent, and  no  accepter  of  persons.  There  he  re* 
Qiajaed,  ..between  five  fires,  entirely  taken  up  with 
holy  qontemplation,  and  inwardly  repeating  sacred 
n^me^.  A  numerous  banditti,  with  the  goods  they 
l^d  'Stolen,  being  pursued  by  the  King  at  the  head 
of.  a  strong  party,  took  shelter  near  tne  holy  man. 
^s.SfX)^  as  the  King  came,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
crvicii&ied  immediately ;  and  the  hol^  man  was  hum* 
layered  9fXi^g.  them,  and  from  his  bemg  crupified,  he 
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was,  from  that  time,  surnamed  Sulasf ha,  or  the  cross- 
borne. 

•    -  ■  . 

'  /  There  lived  in  the  adjacent  village  a  most  vir- 
tuous and  faithful  wife,  who  .was  married  to  a  thief, 
and  a  de|}aucbee,  whose  whole  body  was  covered 
with,  leprosy ;.  some  of  his  limbs  had  dropped,  and 
others  \ter'e  deprived  of  motion.  He  was  very  fond 
of  gambling,,  and  his  faithful  wife  used  to  carry  him, 
wrapped- up  like  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  to  a 
gambling  house,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  when  sbe  carried  him  back  in  the  same  man- 
pen  It  was  midnight,  and  the  night  very  dark,  she 
passed  near  the  cross,  and  stumbling  against  it,  she 
shook  it  violently,  and  let  her  husband  fall  at  the 
fpQt  of  it.  The  holy  man  being  put  to  great  nairi, 
said  to  lier,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun*  thy  huiband 
shall  die.  Such  are  the  powers  of  a  virtuous  and 
faithful  wife,  that  she  forbade  the  isun  to  rise.  A 
thick  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  worldj  and 
lasted  1 0,000  years,  during  which  the  gods  and  tht 
created  beinsrs  were  in  the  utmost  distress  and  con* 
sterna  tipn. 

.  ^  All  the  gods,  with  *Siva  and  Brahma,  went  to 
Vishnu  the  preserver,  who  resides  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  White  Sea^  that  is  to  sav,  in  the  sacred 
es  in  the  west.  Vishnu  was  very  much  embar- 
rkssedi  as  he  did  not  wish  to  reverse  the  decrees  of 
either  of  two  such  exalted  characters.  After  some 
consideration,  he  said  to  the  gods,  "  Anasu  ta*,  the 
wife  of  Atri,  is  most  virtuous  and  faithful;  go  to 
her,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  jgo  and  speak  to  the 
wife  of  the  thief,  when  they  will  together  come  to 
"some  arrangement."  Anasu'ya'  consented,  and  after 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  every  thing  was 
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settled.     In  her  character  of  a  virtuous  and  faiO^ful 
wife,  ahe  ordered  that  the  husband  should  liv^ ;  and 
Gun'avatI,  the  thief's  wife,  ordc;red  the  sun. to  ris^t 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  holy  Mand'a* 
VTAH,  whose  words  could  not  be  done  away..    They 
agreed,  that  in  future  all  married  Mromen,  when  it  is 
dark,  or  nigh%  should  remain  as  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, taking  off  their  nuptial  dress  and  omaitiencs^ 
The  benevolent  Mand'avyah  was  easily  pacified, 
the  sun  rose  as  usual,  darkness  was  dispelled;  the 
holy  man,  who  had  remained  all  the  while  absorbed 
in  contemplation,  with  his  arms,  uplifted,  descended 
from  the  cross ;  tjhe  leper,   at  tlie  foot  of  it,   was 
cured  of  his  disease,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
obtained  eternal   bliss;  and  the  two  viituous  and 
faitl^ful  wives  were  crowned  with  honor  and  glory. 
The  air  was  filled  with  numberless  choirs  of  celestial 
minstre}s,  singing  heavenly  strains^  and  the  whole 
concluded  with  a  shower  of  flowers  from  on  high. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  animated  beings  had  all  pe- 
rished; and  Brahma' was  directed  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  a  new  creation,  and  a  general  renovation 
of  the  world  took  place. 

IL  Christianity  certainly  had  made  a  great  pro- 
gress, in  the  Peninsula,  even  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  venerable  Pant^n us  o^  Akxaiidria  visited  Indian 
about  the  year  1 89,  and  there  found  Christians,  who 
had  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthkw  in  He- 
brexv^  which  he  carried  to  Alexandria^  where  it  existed 
in  the  tL&i/e  of  JER03k£K.  Frumentius,  the  Apostle 
of  Abys^inia^  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  India^ 
and  spoke  the  language  remarkably  well,  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  southern  parts,  where  he  had  great 
influence^  and  \Vas  highly  respected,  having  been 
for  many  years  prime  minister,  apd  rege?^  of  one 
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bf  the  Kings,  dtrring  his  minority:  Tli6re  ht  con*- 
^6f ted  miny  HindvSy  aiid  built  many  churches,  and 
tijen  went  to  Abyssinia.  He  came  to  India  With  his 
btolher  Adesiu^,  along  with  tl>eir  paternal  uncle,  ft 
ttative  of  Tyre,  wh6  was  a  Christian,  and  a  very 
learned  man.  .  He'trarelled  iiito  the  interior  parts  of 
India  as  a  philoisopher,  and  having  satiified  his  fXk* 
riosity,  he  re-embarked  on  his  Avay  back  with  hii 
two  nephewisr;  but,  happening  to  put  into  a  certain 
harbour,  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  Avater,  they 
were,  at  their  landing;  suddenly  attacked  by  the  na- 
tives/ Many  perished,  and  the  rest  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Among  the  former  was  the  uncie ; 
but  his  two  nephews- were  presented  to  the  Kin^, 
who  took  particular  notice  of  them,  and  they  were 
afterward  raised  by  him  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
state.  They  obtained  leave  to  revisit  their  native 
country,  when  Frumentius  was  ordained  a  bishop, 
atid  in  that  character  went  back  to  India,  At  the 
council  of  Mcie,  in  the  year  S25,  the  Primate  of 
India  was  present,  and  subscribed  his  name.  In- the 
i^ear  following,  Frumentios  was  consecrated  Pri- 
mate of  India,  by  ATH-Aif^Asius,  it  Alexaridria.  He 
resided  in  the  Peninsulay  and  the  Christians  there 
had  always  a  hishop,  'called  the  Pritnute  of  India. 
Th^  Christian  religion  made  also  some  progress  in 
the  north  oi  India;  MuSiEas;,  bishop  of  Adult,  on 
the  Abyssinian  shores,  visited  the  northern  parts  of 
Ikdia  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  in  com- 
pany with  the  famous  Palladius,  a  Goth  from 
Galdtia.  When  they  arrived  on  tlie  border  of  /w- 
(fid,  they  were  both  ^disgusted  with  the  climate. 
Palladius.  went  back,  but  Mus^eus  proceeded  to 
,thc  lesser  Bokhara;  where,  it  seems,  he  was  more 
successful.  Yet  there  was  at  Sirhind,  or  Serinda,  a 
seniinary  for  Christians,  in  the  sixth  century:  for,  in 
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the  y^ear  696^  two  Monks,  who  had  long  reside4 
tbere^.  Teturned  to  their  native  country ;  and  l^^i^g 
at  Constantinopkj  the  Emperor  Justin iav  s^ntf^r 
thi»n,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  grigin  of  silk, 
and  be  prevailed  upon  tbem  to  go  back  to  Sirhm4s 
iA>  order  to  bring  from  thence  the  eggs  of  the  real 
8tlk  butterfly. 

■  *  f" 

' '  THfo^HiLua,  the  famous  Arian  bishop,  f  was  i^ 
iiafcive  of  Divus,  now  Diu  in  Giyrd't ;  and,  as  he 
vas  remarkably  black,  he  was  3irnamed  the  Bl^ck^r 
moor.  His  Hindu  name  was  probably  DeOtPa'x^ 
pevfectly  synonymous  with  THi!X>pHiLys  in  Greek. 
He  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  great  Cokstan- 
Ti^£,  and  of  his  sons;  and  he  had  been  sent  to 
'Cwwtantmople  with  others  as  hostages.  From  this 
circmndtance  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Q^fr£t;  who  have  been  always  famous  as  pirates,  " 
had*  ill  used  the  Roman  traders.  There  was  a  greajt 
trade  cacried  on  at  that  time  to  India ^  by  tht  Jlpr 
fffani;  and  there  was  an  annual  fair  held  at  J^atiiS,  . 
for  the  inent  of  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities,  ^j^d 
ther£  was:  a  great  concourse  of  merchants,  many  of 
whom  were  settled  there.  It  was  situ;ited  at  some 
distance  from  the  ^ast^rn  bank  of  the  Eup/wptes,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  4^itioch.  He  was 
very  young  when  he  was  sent  to  Const antinople^ 
where  hestudi^d^  became  a  Christian^  vhmX  embr^ed 
a  monastic  lite.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  a 
bishop^  and  sent  to  Jtabia  by  Constantius,  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.    He  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Jeiivs, 
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ivho  were  very  namerous  in  that  country^  but-  sac- 
ceeded  at  Jast,  and  buih  threes  churches,  for  the  be- 
nefit chiefly  of  the  Roman  traders.  One  was  at  Taphof 
or  Tapharon^  now  Dafar^  and  the  metropolis  of  that 
country ;  the  second  was  at  w^^,  neaf  the  straits  of 
Babtbimndel^  and  the  third  near  the  «^ trance  of  tiie 
Persian  Gulf.  From  thence  he  went  by  sea  to  Diu^ 
his  native  country,  visited  several  parts  of  IndiOf 
comforting  the  Christiam^  introduchig  wholesome 
regulations,  and  spreading  the  errors  of  Aaivs. .-  He 
thence  returned  to  Antioch^  according  to  Suidas^ 
where  he  lived  a  long  time,  highly  respected.,  i  He 
accompanied  afterwards  Constaktius  Gallus  jiato 
Germany y  as  far  as  Petaviumj  i  now  Pettaw  mStma\ 

in  the  vear  354. 

•  \ 
\    • 

Marutha,  a  Hindu,  and  a  bishop  of  Supfmra^  now 
Sufferdam,  assisted  at  the  Synod  of  Sides^  in  Pc^tpky^ 
lia^  in  the  year  383.  He  was  afterward  translated  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Meyafcrkin,  on  the  b6rdei*s  of 
Mesopotamia,  when  Yez'dejird  L,  King  of  Persia^ 
charmed  w^ith  his  piety,  was  very  Mar  becothing  a 
Christian;  and  Chrysostom  speaks  highly  in  favour*  ' 
of  our  bishop.  According  to  the  Notttiu  of  Nilus 
DoxoPATftitJs,  the 'GrccA  Patriarch  o^'Antiochy  or- 
dained a  certain  Ramogyris  Metropolitan  of  India; 
and,  from  his  name,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  also  a  native  otindidy  where  the  appella- 
tion of  Ra'ma-gir  is  by  ho  means  uncommon. 
CosMAS  iNDico-PLEtJsfES,  wha  v\%\tJtA  India  aboiit 
the  year  522,  says,  that  there  were  churches  and 
priests,  with  the  whole  liturgy,  in  Ceylon:  also  on 
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the  Malabar  Coasts  and  in  tbe  < north  west  of  Ifiduh 
In  these  countries,,  says  h^,  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  churches.  •  •  .    :  »  .    .  .    .». 

The  Mission  of  St.  Thomas  to  India^  with  tfaie 
sui^rising  progress  of  the  Chruiian  religion,  are  facts, 
in  '^»y .  humble  opinion,  sutiiciently  authenticated. 
J^aoufi,  who  died  in  the  year  4!20,  speaks  of  the  Mis* 
sion  of  St;  Thomas  to  India^  as  a  fact  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  his  time :  but  I  must  refer  the  sceptic 
reader -to  the  works  of  Fabricius,  and  Assemanni, 
unfortunately  not  to  be  procured  in  this  country. 
Batthe  learned  history  ot  the  Ar^h-Sarons  hy  Mr« 
TuiriRSja  will  abmidantly  make  up  ror  this  deficiency, 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  embassy  of  the  bishop  of 
Shirebum,  sent  by  the  great  Alfred,  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Thomas  in  Itidia.  That  the  holy  Apostle  suf- 
fered maityrdom  in  Jfidia^  is  sufficiently  proved :  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  also,  that  his  body  was 
afterwards  carried  back,  and  deposited  at  Edessa,  as 
attested  by  Rueinus,  wIk>  wetit  to  Syria  in  the  year 
^71,  andrcmained  there  twenty-five  years.  The 
place,  however,  wl^eie  he  was  first  entoml)ed,  became 
a  famous  place,  of  pilgrimage,  where  p]:ot>ably,  tluy 
kept ^some :partic]es  ot  his  body,  eitlier  true  or  false: 
but  the  chief  relic  was  his  blood ;  which  liad  impreg^ 
nated  tlie  -spot,  Where  he  sufiered  martyrdom.  This 
^earth  was  carried,  in^  i^maU  quantities,  all  over  the 
P4^/ii^»;^;.andy^  being  drunk  with  water,  proved  most 
efficacious^,  in  all  sorts  of  disejases,  and  complaints. 
His  tomb  at  £flfe^^aAvas  probably  destroyed,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Emperors  of  the  west  with  the  Fer-^ 
^lans  ;  or  afterwards  by  the  Muselma?is. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  fa- 
ther of  French  history,  became  acquainted  with  a 
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nespecfabte  man,  called;  Tiieodokus^  who  liiad  vkited 
•th^  tomb  of  Sti^  TuoBfAs  in  India.  In  the  ninth  ceft- 
tury,  SiGHELM  bishop  of  iSAtreAwm  was  sent  there 
also  by  Ai/FRF.p,  in  consequence  of  a  vow.  Now, 
^se  two  clergymen  were  too  orthodox  to  worship 
the  toaifbs  aild  relics  of  an  heretic,  a  Nestorian  of  the 
name  of  Thomas^  as'  has  been  supposed  by  m wy ;  and 
they  were  too  near  the  time,  in  which  he  lived,  to.  have 
been  imposed  upoti.  The  two  Muselmans^  ■.  who 
visited  that  place  soon  after  Sighelm,  mention  the 
church  of  Thomas,  on  the  Coast  of  Cormnmtdel^iWi 
well  as  Marco  Polo  about  the  year  1204,  long  be- 
fore the  Pof^ugueze  had  found  their  way  to  India. 
M.  Polo  says,  that  Chri^ians  and  Muselmans  were 
very  nurtierous  in  the  Peninsula.  '  r  - 

The  place  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  that  is  to 
say^  tne  country  about  Madras^  was  seldom  visited 
by  merchants,  as  there  was  no  trade.  His  body, 
or  tomb  at  least,  was  in  a  ismall  city  of  that  coan- 
try,  and  the  native  Muselmansy  and  Christians,  held 
it  in  great  veneratioii.  Pilgrims,  from  distant  coon'- 
tries,  came  to  visit  this  holy  place ;  and  the  earth 
impregnated  with  his  blood,  was  given  in  some  beve^ 
rage,  to  sick  and  infirm  people ;  and  miracles  were 
often  performed  there.  In  •  speaking  of  Aden  in 
Arabiay  he  informs  us,  that  "  St.  Thomas  was  said 
to  have  preached  there,  before  he  went  to  Maabar  m 
IndiUy  where  be  suffered  for  Christ,  and  there  reposes 
to  this  day  his  most  holy  body.  In  that  country 
(Maabar)  the  Christians  are  good  soldiers,  and  re- 
markable for  their  honesty/' 

The  inhabitants  say,  that  the  holy  Apostle  was  a 
great  prophet,  and  thelycall  him  Atariia,  which  in 
their  language  signifies  a  holy  and  pious  man^     As 
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Marco  Polo  has  given  us  th»  meaniing  of  the  .word 
AvAriiaj  it  is  very  easy  to  reascend  to  its  pure  awl 
original  form,  which  is  Av-^Aryya  in  Sanscrit ;   and, 
as  he  says,  that  the  Christians  there  were  highly 
respected,  being  good  soldiers,  and  above  all,  good 
tod  holy  men,  remarkable  for  their  integiity,  th^ 
were  certainly  Jfv-'-4ryytf*,  or  ^Aryyas,  as  well  as  their 
holy  Apofttle.     The  woixl  Avariia  is  clerived  from  the 
Sanscrit  compound  Av-Aryya^  from  two  words  per- 
fectly synonymous,  Avm^  and  Ai*yya.     The  first  is 
tendered  in  lexicons,  by  'Sudd'ha,  or  Pavitra^  equally 
tfiiplying  holiness,  and  purity.     It  is  often  us^  in 
Gompo^tion,  where  it  enhances  the  sense.     One  of 
the  titles  of  Budd'ha  is  Ava-L6cita,  or  Ava*L6ca* 
na't'h,  the  holy  sovereign  of  the  world  :  AvA*R6fiA 
or  A-k6ha,  well  seated.     Tliis  word  is  very  often 
promiMDced  Aba,  and  more  particularly  so,  in  the 
S^  W^  par!is  of  IjuHa :  and  the  same  M.  Polo  men- 
tions in  the  country  of  La^,  a  race  of  most  pioua  men 
called  Abraiani  and  Abraiam  in  the  M.  S.  S.     But  the 
editors  thought  proper  to  write  that  word,  Abraja- 
mim;   because  they  conceived  that  they  were  Br  Ah- 
mens.    But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  it  is  tlie 
same  word   with  Avariiam^  or  Avariia^    which  he 
mentioned  4)efoFe.     Ab-Aryya  in  the  objective  case, 
in  the  singular  number,  xixdkit^  Ab^ Aiyxf0:m^  and  jl6- 
^Aryyan  in  the  plural,  in  the  first  case.     These  Abrtua" 
nif  say^  he^   have  in  abhoirence   lying,    theft,    and 
cheating*     TIjey  marry  but  one  wife,    and  abstain 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  flesh.     They  eat  mo- 
derately, and  their  fasts  are  long,  and  most  severe: 
otherwise,   says  he^   they  are  idolaters.      He  then 
mentions  other  idolaters  in  that  country ;    but  from 
the  context,  entirely  different  from  the  Ab-Aryyas: 
who  it  seems,  were  only  degenerated  Ckristians^  who 
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had  in  great  measure  relapsed  into  the  errors  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  their  contemporaries. 

.  From  the  situation,  assigned  to  the  country  of  Lai^ 
by  M.  Polo,  tbes^  good  people,  with  the  most  au- 
stere manners,  called  ^^Tyiyas^  seem  to  be  the  same 
with  the  holy  and  rigid  penitents,  and  anchorets- 
mentioned  in  the  third  century  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  oiAvi&ca^  a  derivative  rbrm  from  'Atyya^  un- 
der the  name  of  Tabassi  Magiy  from  the  Sanscrit  Tor 
paswi^  pronounced  Tabdsa  in  the  Tamuli  Dialect;  a,Q4 
which  sigiaifies  contemplators,  and  by  implicatioii 
saen  performing  austere  penances,  like  the  anchorets 
in  the  wilds  of  Thebes^  and  Tabenna  in  Egypt ;  which 
denom'inations  are  probably  derived  from  Tapay  aus- 
terities^ and  Tapo^arij  the  wilderness  of  austerities. 
The  Aryyas  are  mentioned  in  the  Brahmdndq-puri" 
na*  as  a  powerful  tribe  of  foreigners  (MlicKha)  livr 
ipg  among  the  mountains  of  the  Dekhin. 

Ptolemy  says,  that  Ariaca  belonged  to  the  Sa- 
difioi^  a  strange  name  certainly  for  a  tribe.  I  suspect 
however,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Sad'* 
hana^  and  that  the  ^Aryyas  were  thus  denominated  by 
the  native  Hindus,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  Po;'- 
tugticze  were  styled  is  Bengal^  Vhacliurs^  rulers  or 
lords,  and  the  English  all  over  India  are  called  Sdheb- 
ideas,  or  SahSbMgueSj  and  the  most  apposite  Samcrit 
expression  for  the  above  epithets  is  Sddhana :  the  Enr- 
glish  are  often  styled  by  learned  Pandits,  Sadhana- 
Engriz:  and  the  famous  Bhoja  is  often  called  Sdd- 
hana Bhdja.    M.  Polo  ];nentions  also  Abraians  on  the 
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Pearl-Fishery  Coast ;  these  were  consiflte  J  by  tli6 
fishermen ;  but,  he  says  that  they  were  bad  iiicn, 
and  great  sorcerers:  and  their  descendants,  to  this 
day,  are  not  much  better,  According  to  the  acts  of 
St  Thomas,  and  other  notices,  the  holy  Apostle  em- 
barked at  Aden  in  Arabia,  in  his  way  to  Tfidia^  where 
he  lainded  at  a  place  called  Halabor,  and  afterwards 
Sdh-patan,  synonymous  with  'SdUhpur^  or  ^SAla-bu- 
ram^  HAla-buram;  and  now  Crmigatwr.  He  M'as 
well  received  by  Masdeus,  called  also  Skgamus, 
King  of  that  countr)^  whose  son  Zuzan  he  convert- 
ed, and  aftei'wards  ordained  him  a  Deacon.  The 
Apostle,  long  after,  suffered  martyrdom,  at  a  place 
called  Calamina^  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
MaUar-pury  or  the  city  of  Pea-cocks,  from  the  Sins- 
crit  MeyAr-nuta;  and  the  same  which  is  -called 
Matiar-pha  W  Ptolemy.  Its  present  name  -is  St 
Thome,  callecl  by  the  Arabs,  during  the  middle  ages, 
Betuma^  or  Beit-Tfioma,  the  house  or  church  of 
Thomas. 

Masdeus,  the  name  of  the  King,  who  kindly  re- 
ceived St.  Thomas,  Zuzan  that  of  his  son,  and 
Segamus  his  own  surname,  are  all  Hindi  denomina- 
tions. MusDEus  is  for  Basdko,  the  usual  pronunci- 
ation of  Va'SU-de  VA  in  the  spdken  dialects.  Sega- 
mus IS  for  SuGAMi^,  synonymous  with  Sugat,  and 
shews  that  he  was  a  foflower  of  Budd*ha  :  and  San- 
gama,'  even  aibw,  is  not  an  uncommon  name  in 
Indiay  particularly  in  the  Peninsula.  Zuzan  is.  for 
Sajana,  or  Sezan,  as  written  by  Father  Giorgi. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  Budd'ha,  called  also 
Aj  AN  A,  by  the  Purdnics  ;  and  the  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor of  Manes,  who  pretended  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  Budd'hA;  was  called  Sisinius. 
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• .  The  place  of  his  martyrdom  is  called  Calamhm  by 
HiPPOi.YTU$,  according  to  Mr.  TuR>f£R.  .  Calamiaa 
b  a  TamuU.  denoniinatton,  and  literally  signifies  ear^, 
and  stones,  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Mana-parOj  which  signifies  the 
same  thmg^  according  to  F.  Bartolemeo,  a  mis* 
sionary  acquainted  widi  bo(^  the  Sofiserit  and  TamuU 
languages:  but  I  by  no  means  conceive  them  to 
be  the  same  place*  Cald  or  Calu  in  Tawtiii  signifies 
a  stone,  or  Callou  in  French ^  and  Mdfia  earth.  Thus, 
point  Caly mere,  the  true  name  of  which  is  CMA-medUj 
signifies  the  stony  hilU  There  were  two  bishops  of 
the  name,  of  Hippolytus,  one  of  whom  resided- in 
Aruhiaj  and  tl)ey  were  contemporaries.  The  latter 
probably  wrote  the  treatise  conceniing  the  .pere- 
grinations of  the  Apostles,  and  died,  A,.  D.  230.* 
£>oiu>TH£US)  another  bishop,  bom  in  the  year  354, 
wrote  also  on  thesamesubject ;  andisbme  tragment^ 
of  life  work  are  to  be  found  at  the  end. of  tlie  Chronic 
con  Paschale.  There  he  asserts,  that  St.  Thomas  died 
at  Calamita  (Cala-medu,)  which  is  synonymous  with 
CalanwuijOx  nearly  sa 

■       *  •  ■  ■ 

Some  Mmiicheans^  at  a  vcrj^  eariy  period,  went 
to  the  Malabar  Coast :  for,  according  to  La  Croze, 
in  his  history  o^  Christ ianism  in  Indiay  the  Christians 
of  that  country  said,  that,  before  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  CatholicoSy  or  iVWo- 
m«  /^rt/ritfrcA,  and  of  course,  before  the  arrival  of 
Mar-Tuome',  there  came  into  their  countrj' a  cer- 
tain^M^XNACAVASsAR,  who  preached  a  new  doctrine, 
seduced  the  people  by  his  prestiges,  and  introduced 
his  errors.     La  Croze  did  not  understand  the  mean* 

'     #  ^^—  

^mtmmimmmmmt^^m^t^^    ■  ■  ■       — ^^w^a  ii^  ■■■  iii.  ■■■■  m  ■■■■■  ^^^i^^^m^^^— ^"^^^ 
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ing  of  the  word  Maihviaca.ya9^au;  but  sospectedr 
tbmt  he  wa3  a  Mamchean.  lie  was  ca^ed^  jby.  the 
people  of  the  Dekhm^  Mani-Cavi:98aH|  which  signi- 
fies tlie  bard,  the  prophet  Mani.  Cavissab  is  do- 
rired  from  the  Sanscrit  Cavi,  :  poetry,  suags,  aod 
h'wara^  lord,  diief :  Cavis'ah,  :  for  CavyxsVabAi 
sigBifies  the  lord  of  the  soag,  or  (he  chief  bard^  and 
is  used  in  -t^at  sense  in  the  ¥tm)imla^  according  to 
Major  M  A€K  £n  z  i  £. 

■  •  ■  . 

The  two  J/ir^/indf/2  travellers  in  the  ninth  centU" 
ry,  and  the  A^i/^iViA  Geographer,  probably  on  their 
authority,  declare,  that  there  were  many  Ch^istiaits^ 
Mamckeans^  JTea?^, .and  Musehtans  ia  Ceylon:  and 
that  the  JKing  encouraged  tbeir  public  meetings^  and 
that  the  learned  Hindus  of  that  country  used  to  ire- 
qu^t  them ;  a^id  that  the  King  kept  secretaries  t9 
wite  dow^i  their  respective  histories^  afkl  tfie  €Xpositi4m 
tftkdr  doctrines  and  laws.  -.  These  two  travellerj^  were 
inCeyion,  attliat  time;  and  these  meetiugv  ?fi  well 
as  the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  are  called 
Ckarchita  by  the  Purdiiics^  and  appointed  for.  the  pur- 
pose of  making  C^orcAer,  search  or  investigation,  into 
new  dogmas,  and  opinions,  which  began  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

The  Mbihamedans  in  India  acknowledge  tlie  early 
establishment  of.  the  Christians  in  that  country.  Fe- 
m^HTA^  in  his  general  history  of  Hindostanj  says  : 
"  Formerly,  before  the  rise  of  the  religion  of  IsUmif 
a  ccmipany  of  Jews  and  Christians  can>e  by  sea  intd 
the  country  (Malabar)  and  settled  as  meFchants  or 
PishcAras.  lliey  continued  to  live  there  until  the 
rise  of  the  -/J/w^e/w^rw  religion."* 

*    Asiart.  Reg.  Miseell.  p.  151. 
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•  'in.:  The  decline  6f  the  Christian  rdigion  m  Indian 
must  be  attributed,  ib  a  great  measure,  to  the  pro- 
gri^ss^  e^iially  rapid  ^nd  astonishing,  of  Islamism^  in 
Sgriaj  Periia,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  Christians  in 
th^se  countries,  being  in-a state  of  distraction,  no 
longer 'sent  pastors  to  India ;  as  :we  are  informed  in 
k  letter  wrkten  in  the  seventh  century,  and  still 
bxtant,  according  to  Mn  Turner.  There  we  ^ec 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch  Jesujabus  of  Abiahcney  re- 
proaching the  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  with, having 
shut  the  doors A>f  the  episcopal  imposition  of  hands, 
hefckt -'many  peo\>\e  of  India:  that  the  sacerdotal 
succession  had  >been  interrupted,  from  the  maritime 
borders  of  Persia^  down  to  Colon,  or  Coilan,  a  space 
of  aboV«  1200  Farsangs.  This. agrees  with  what  is 
related  by  iJ/2«e/:^kZ»  writers,  w«o  say,  that  iti  the 
teignof  thfe  Calip«  ABDutMALKc,.  in  the  latter  .end 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  Christians  of  India  seut 
to  Simon,  the  Syrian  and  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alex^ 
mdria^  requesting  that  he  would  send  them  a  bishop** 

The  bulk  of  the  Cliristians  of  St.  Thomi^  according 
to  Mr.  Wrede,  like  the --/^ry^^ij,  consisted  of  con- 
verts-froni  the  higher  classes;  and  they  were  nearly 
upon  the  same  footing  with  XheBrahmcm^  zxidN^iirs 
or  nobles.  They  were  originally  much  respected  by 
the  Hindus,  and  native  princes ;  and  they  considered 
themselves  equar  in  rank  with  the  Brahmens  and 
'Nairs,  aiid' claimed  the  same  exemptions  .and  privi- 
leges, whifch  were  granted  to  them.  Many  amongst 
them-,  preafer^'e  till  now  the  manners,  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Brdhmens,  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  and 
abstaining  from  animal  food:  and  the  Roman  missiona^ 


*    See  D*Hbrbelqt's  Bibliotb.  Orient  v.  Hend.  u.  Sind  p.  415. 
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riei)  in  general,  aciopt  the  same  regimen,  in  order  t^ 
gain  CT^it  among  thenu 

These  Christians  vrttB  then  rery  properly  demv< 
minaited  ""Ai^as  and  Tacshacds^  or  Feishedra  BrAh^ 
mm:*  Thtoe  and  their  Kings  probably  introducc«| 
iiit  Christian  Era  into  their  country:  but,  in  th« 
sattie%anner^  that  their  sanctity,  and  their  power  ia 
hl^  are  foretold  in  the  Pur&n'as^  their  fall  is  equally^ 
mentioned.  When,  says  the  compiler  of  the  y6yu^ 
FurAfita,  their  time  is  come,  the  Aryyas  will  pas$ 
away,  like  the  rest. 

■         ■     ■  •  ' 

These  good  ^Aryyas  are  called  ^S&bvas^  "Sdlavas  and 
^S&tyas  in'  the  Cum^icA^c'harida.  These  three  forms 
are  regular,  but  the  last,  according  to  Mr.  Join- 
vtLLE,  jp^vails  in  the DeAAm,  and  Ceylon;  where 
thefy  are  Called  ^SAU,  'Sdlyes^  and  Chidlyas^  because,  I 
suppose,  they  were  the  fdlowers  of  *Sa'la,  They  are 
called  libo  in  that  country,  'Saca-RajA-vAmas^  and 
Sdla-^Ansas  in  the  western  parts  of  India.  They  are* 
now  followers  of  Budd'ha  ;  and  in  the  Peninsula  the 
Christians  are  included  in  the  general  denomination 
of  BouddhistSf  and  their  divine  legislator  is  considered 
as  a  form  of  Bann'riA. 

The  chief  of  the  ^Salyas^  or 'Aryyas,  is  called  ^Aryya* 
^Hra  by  the  followers  of  Budd'ha,  a  Sanscrit  com-^ 
pfound  implying  as  much.  He  was  overthrown  by 
BuDD-HA,  and  yet  he  is  called  Pra-'Aryya^sirOj  or 
Pra-^Aria-seriay  the  venerable  Sire,  or  chief  of  the 
'Aryyas. 
.  *         . 

The  Manicheans^  and  the  MmelmanSy  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  childhood 
of  Christ,   and  that  of  St  Babnaba^^  of  which 
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they  have  copies  in  ArabiCj  Persian^  and  even  iil  the 
western  languages  of  Africa j  represent  Cheist,.  as 
the  most  complete  Tacshacdy  that  ever  existed.  He 
was  not  only  lan  excellent  carpenter  ^nd  statui^r]^; 
but  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  combination  of  all 
sorts  of  colours;  For  this  reason,  the  ingeniou9  H. 
Syke,  who  has  given  us  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ's  childhood,  from  the  Arabic^  and  some  frag* 
ments  of  the  originaj  in  Greek,  says,  that  dyers  ia 
PersiUj  consider  Christ  as  their  j&^^row.  It  seems^ 
indeed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  t^hristiansy  in  ^ 
Arabia  ^nd  Persia,  were  handicraftmen :  and  that 
they  were  accordingly  called  Peishe-cdras,  both  be- 
cause they  were  really  so,  and  because  they  were 
the  followers  of  the  great  Tacshaca  ox  Peishe<ira. 
According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  called  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  Kassarins  or  Kas^: 
sdrunSf  and  Hao&ryuns,  that  is  to  say,  fullers  and 
bleachers:  and  the  priests  of  the  Christians  oi  St 
Thomas  are  called  Kassanars  to  this  day^  perhaps 
for  Kass&fmns. 

Mn  JoiNviJLtE,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon*  men-» 
trons  the  arrival  of  numerous  families  of  these  Peiske^ 
c&ras,  Peish'C&rs,  into  that  island ;  and  declares,  that 
they  were  all  artificers,  and  handicraftmen,  as  im-^ 
plied  by  their  name,  which  is  truly  of  Peman  origin*; 
thoueh  used  all  over  India^  in  the  northern  parts  of 
whicj,  it  is  generally  pronounced  Peiske-Rdz.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  Htde,  the  Pdrsis  in  India,  are  all  arti-^ 
ficers,  and  those  in  Kirman  deal  chiefly  in  woollens. 

There  were  fortnerly  Br&hmens  in  India,  says  the 

»-       .       1  . 

^    As.  Res.  irol.  til  p«  43d.  443. 
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same  gentleman,  who  were  handicraftmen,  sucl>  as 
weavers,  weaving  stuffs  variecated  with  gold  and 
Silver,  and  of  divers  colours.  These  were  called,  from 
Uiat  drcnmstance,  Pei^h-cdri-BrAhmens.  But  they 
could  not  be  followers  of  Brahma';  for  the  employ- 
ments of  weavers,  and  dyers,  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  sacerdotal  class :  in  extreme  distress 
a  Br&hmen  may  sell  stuffs,  but  even  then,  under  very 
peculiar  restrictions.  They  might  however  have 
called  themselves  Br&hmens^  at  least  their  pfies^^ 
without  any  impropriety  ;  for  every  priest  is  really  a 
Br&hmen  in  his  own  religion.  A  few  individuals 
might  have  become  weavers;  but  then,  they  wpuld 
lose  their  cast,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  numerous 
body  of  Brahmens  should  follow  that  profession.  It 
is  tnen  much  more  probable,  that  tney  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Br&hmens  of  Hindu  extraction ; 
but  the  followers  of  a  new  religion,  introduced  by 
foreigners,  the  disciples  of  a  Peish-cdra,  and  them- 
selves Peish-cdraSy  or  at  least  many  of  them. 

Their  V  first  arrival  in  Ceylon,  happened  nearly 
about  1845,  after  the  famous  war  between  Ra'ma 
and  RaVana,  called  the  Rdvana-Yudd'ha.  Ra'ma 
lived  thirteen  generations  before  the  Cali-j/uga,  an- 
swering to  about  4CK)  years ;  and  the  Cali-yuga  be- 
gan 1370  years  before  Christ.  The  completion  of 
the  1845  years  will  then  fall  about  77  years  after 
Christ.  Vijaya,  according  to  Captain  Mahoxy, 
was  the  first  King  of  Ceylon^  after  this  period  of 
1845;  during  which,  the  island  was  desolate,  and 
overrun  by  Demons.  Then,  says  the  same  gentleman,* 
the  Christian  natives  insist,  that  this  King  Vijaya 
was  crowned  77  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
This  King  Vijaya  was  not  a  Bauddhist :  for  the 
ninth  King  after  him  was  the  first  who  embraced 
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that  FeligioH ;  and  hi^  m!me  wad  I>£ysKi*^ATi^  All 
the  missioi^ries  to  Ckina^  were  really.  Tacshacaai^  or 
Peish-c&ra-Brdhmens^  xn  th^  strictest  senie  of  the 
word,  as  well  ais  the^ious  Mdracians:  and  Paiw*  tbtt 
Apostle  was  a  Tacshaea,  and  a  Pmh^Ara-BrAhtifim^ 
and,  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Weede  in  hi*  narrative 
of  the  Christians  cf  St.  Tfiamij  they  were  fo'rmeriy 
j^eisfi'cAres :  for,  says  he,  they  were  in  fact  the  oalyi, 
f>r  at  least,  the  principal  merchants  in  the  country, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Jrahs. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Joinvilxe^  on  th^  authority  of 
several  treatises  in  the  Magad^hi  language,  the  namiet 
of  which  he  mentions,  says,  that  there  were  even 
Kings  among  these  Peisk-cara-^BrdhmenSy  in  the  i^^ 
insula^  to  the  mimber  thirty-five  :*  from  the  conte;xt^ 
it  appears,  that  some  were  in  a  collateral,  and  others 
in  a  successive  line.  The  names  of  their  kingdoms, 
or  rather  their  Metropolitan  Cities,  were  Sokhpafan ; 
Mahd'patan  (now  Pat  an,  the  JB^iVtfmiof  ProtiEMY  in 
the  Dekhin,  on  the  banks  of  the  G6ddveri,  to  the 
southward  of  Dmvletabad) ;  Curu  (now  Caurij  or 
Coyr);  Gadahare  (Gauda) ;  MdcandUy  (now  Mahd^ 
etmdki'pilli) ;  and  Cdsi.  This  is  confirmed  in  the 
Bhdgavatj  Vdyu^  and  Brahmdridd^purdrias^  itx  whiehi 
it  is  declared  f  that  Aryyd^  or  "Saca^  and  ^Sdlcm,  was* 
the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Kings  in  India ;  and  who* 
were  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
numerous  swarms  of  other  foreign  tribes ;  and  of  Um! 
djoiasty  of  these  'Sacas^  therfe  were  five  and  twenty 
Kings,  according  toi  the  PurArias  in  the  chapters  oa 
futurity. 

SMO'pdtan  was  a  sea-port  town,  according  to  Cos-* 

s.  A«,RcB.fvt»mp.  US«  f    Iq  the  Sections  m  Foittfitjfw 
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iiA5  Indopleustes,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixih 
ceotury,  oo  the  Ptpper  or  MaUthar  Coast.,  There 
were,  says  he,  five  sea-rports  famous  for  trade,  Parti, 
Mangarouth^Sfdou-patnay  Nalo-patanOj  and  Pcudu-^pu- 
tona/xfuid  all  these  names  are  truly  Indian.  Thtre 
aieseveral  places  in  the  Peninsula,  called  Parti-^gtiddffy 
pr-fort  of  Parti.  Mangarouth  seems  co  b^  Mangv^ 
hrtj  and  Nakhpatana^  Nali-suram;  Satm-patana  is 
called  SooloO'patonozo  by  the  people  of  Ceylon^  anil 
had  Kings  of  its  own  of  the  Peishe-cdi^i-Brdhmen 
tribe,  or  Christians. 

^SUfhpatimj  otherwise  SaUhburam,  abd  'Sikhpur,  is 
^  same  with  Hdla-bor  where  St.  Thomas  landed^ 
/md  its  present  name  is  Cranganare.  There  he  cob* 
yerted  .'Sajana  son  of  the  King  of  that  country. 

.  •   . .    .  ■  •  ^ "  .  ■  -  -  ■  1  •    •■  • 

.  We  Tcad  in  the  history  of  the  C^ristiat^  Of  Sti 
Thohas,  that  they  had  Christian  Kin^  of  tber  owjpt  ( 
the  first  of  whom,  was  called  Bali  a  H!f£',  from  th(8 
Sanscrit  BnUrarhat.  After  several  successions,  Otie 
of  thjsse  'Christian  Kings  d}4ng  without  male  issuer 
adopted  Che  King  of  Diamper  for  his  son,  according' 
to  mc  custom  of  the  country,  '.though  he  was  a  hea* 
tiien,  and  appointed  him  his  successor. 

That  a  sodety  of  Pcish^-^Aras,  nveavers,  and  kandl* 
craftmenj  howeve^r  numerous,  should  have  King^  of 
their  own,  is  inadmissible;  unless  they  were  u}Uh1 
$uch  a  footilng^  as  the  Christians  were  tidrtterly jtt  the 
Pmnsulaii  St.*  Thomas;  com»erted  the  si>tt  bf  the 
King  of  some  coimtry  on  the  coast  of  M(tbtb&r;  and 
the  Pt^*xinW  dedare^  that  there  w^as  a  %^Qasty 'Cif 
\df^ya  Kings.  ;: 

■  ■         ■ '  .       .  ■   .  ■  ■    •     •'^     . 

The  nacae  ofAvArt/yaiH  liot  totall^r  ttnkiiown  in 
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the  Peninsula:  they  have  still  in.  great  veneration,  ^ 
certain  Sibyl  of  divine  origin,  ^most  pious,  and  good, 
called  'Avya'e:  and  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centurv, 
A  translation  of  some  of  her  moral  sentences,  is  m» 
verted  in  the  seventh  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
It  seeiiis  she  was  conversant  with  the  Christians  of 
ihatcountry  V  for  among  her  proverbs,  there  are  some, 
that  are  far  from  being  in  the  usual  style  of  the 

The  descendants,  or  followers,  of  SaYava  hana 
are  nrentioned  in  the  commentary  upon  the  Calpa* 
druma.  In  religious  matters,  and  particularly  in  the 
past,  they  generally  calf  the  followers  of  any  reformer, 
pr  legislator,  his  descendants.  In  the  above  conv^ 
menjary  '*Sa'lava'hana  is  declared  to  be  a«/i/iiM?, 
meanfng,  either  a  follower,  or  a  form  of  Jina.  He  is 
C4)l0d  there  also,  K^SrAoacay  or  SAvaca;  that  is  to 
wy  a  Peiskrcara.  In  the  t^'^estem  parts  of  India,  as 
in'CrUfjuT^Qt^  they  call  all  tradesmen,  banyans,  &c.  *#Sif- 
^acas,  or  Sibacas.  The  famous  CALicVcHA'nvA  is 
^Mpposfd  to  have  .visited  'Sa'lava'hana,  at  Pratish^ 
tdna  in  the  jPeiAm ;  -and,  according  to  the  above  com- 
xn^Qtary,  he  was  bom  993  years  after  the  ascension  of 
JiNA,  or  43  years  B,  C  He  travelled  all  over  the 
Peninsula^  teaching,  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
JiijiMi  and  particularly  among  the  'SAbacas.  He  is 
ni^pgosexi  to  have  taught  Salava'hana  some  pecu- 
ti^f^l'it^s,  to  be  observed  at  the  fuH,  and  new  moon ; 
w})ifb,.;)]^  promised,  he  weiuld  enjoin  his  descendants, 
iQj$jf^l6|}^s  .to  ob8erv<e»  The  posterity  of  a  SAbaca, 
prriPeif^^^Til,  particularly  ia /»i/ui,  were  inecesaarily 
'^^ci^'CflTflS^  d^d^^Sdbacas.  A  patronymic  denomina* 
tion  was  also  given  to  them ;  for  they  are  called  JSdl^ 
%vas,  'SMaoas,  and  ^Sdlbas'in  the  Cum&ric^'C'haridaj  an- 
(lYirexiipf^tP  die  Arabic  .expression,  of  Askab-^l'Sdlib, 
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ot  Balby  the  followers  of  the  cross,  or  of  him,  who 
was  crucified.  According  to  A.  Roger,  there  is  still 
in  the  Dekhin  a  considerable  tribe  of  men  called  '54- 
Icpo&diSy  from  the  Sanscrit  'Salavadicas,  the  Sdlavas  or 
followers  of  *Sa'la.     '      . 

In  the  VAyu-purdn'tty  they  are  called  'Sacas,  and  in 
that  passage,  this  name  is  used  in  the  room  oVAryyA 
t©  be  found  m  other  Pur&rias ;  and  it  is  declared 
there,  that  they  would  appear  with  the  And^hras  and 
Pulindas  ;  the  dynasty  of  the  first  began  in  the  year 
191  after  Christ  :  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  context, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Sacas^  'Aryyas,  or  -SAlvas  ^vas 
contemporary  with  those  of  the  And^hrctSj  and  Pur 
Undas;  though  we  cannot  fix  precisely  the  time  \i^ben 
it  began.  By  Pulindas^  they  understand  dynasties: 
of  Kings  from  the  lowest  and  vilest  classes  in  Indicr. 

The  descendants,  or  followers  of  King  *Saca,  are 
called  by  Mr.  Joinville,   and  Captain  MAHOi^y, 
Saca^Rdjd-VAnmSy  sl  true  Sanscrit  expression,  imply- 
ing as  much:  and  we  have  seen,  that  there  are  still 
in  the  Dckkvn^  and  C^lon^  some  families  or  tribes  so 
called  to  this  day.     1  Was  greatly  surprised,  sometime 
ago,  to  hear  from  most  respectable  Pandits,  that  there 
was  in  the  district  of  Benares,  and  in  the  province  of 
Oude,  a  tribe  of  RAjaputras,  who  boasted  of  their  de- 
scent from  Sa'lava'h  ana  ;  and  that  the  chief  of  that 
tribe  was   considered  as  a  living  hereditary  deity, 
and  a  form  of  Vishnu,  like  their  Sire  *Sa'lava'ha- 
NA.    What  is  still  more  surprising,  is,  that  this  chief 
does  what  he  can  to  conceal  his  diviiiity,  and  to 
make  people  believe,  that  it  is  not  so.     But  in  despite 
of  his  endeavours,  some  peculiar  circumstances  will 
occasionally  betray  him  ;  and  such  an  instance,  it  is 
said,  happened  last  century.    They  are  descended 
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more  probably  from  the  followers  of  another  'Sa'la- 
t?:a'hana,  a  J[/tf^ic6eai»/  or  Manes  liimself,  as  J  ob- 
)5crved  before,  .' 

• .  .  .  V    ?  .i    . 

As  these  Rqjapiits  call  themselves  Vaisyas,  syno* 
Bymons  with  ^Srd^aca  or  tradesman,  it  seems,  that 
tnejr  orieinally  followed  tl»t  profession.  Pmhaf)ly 
sdmewifl  ^say,  that  if  tht  Sdcu-KAja^CumdrakT^  had 
beieii  Q3^!ze:CkrtstianSy  they  must  of  course  hay6  lost 
their  cast.  This  might  be  the  case  now :  but^.  1  do 
iot believe  it  was  so  formerly;  aivd  tbeai,  the  JPw- 
r4nUis  afford  us  immediute  remedy,  for  in  the  chap- 
ters, on  ftiturity,  it  is  declared,  that  the  Kings  of 
Jif€ig6ut!ha  would^  rai^e  men,  of  the  low^&t  classes  to 
the  r^nk  ofJB^dhmem,  and  other,  isuperipr  casfts.;  ex^r 
actjy  like .  J^eaO^oam,  and  other  Kings  of  Israel. 
JCbis.  prophecy  was  tx)  take  place,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Andnra  dynasty  in  the  seventh  century.* 

,  .  ■  I        ■  ■  .  • 

Besides,  a  whole  district,  a  whole  tribe,  might  em- 
Brace  anothe.r  religion,  without  losing  cast ;  the  full 
exercise  of  its  privileges  being  always,  confined  to 
themselves.  For  we  must  not  think,  that  persons 
of  the  same  cast,  will  communicate  one  with  another 
all  over  IndiajZXLd  eat  together,  or  of  food  dressed  by 
another.  The  communication  is  confined  -  to  a  few 
fumihes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  they  know 
to  be  strict  observers  of  the  rules  relative  to  their 
cast'  ,  The  rest  of  the  tribe  are  in  a  great  measure 
outcasts  to  them.  This  almost  incredible  adherence 
to  the  punctilio  of  casts,  was  in  a  great  measure  ow^ 
log  probably  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  religion  of 
Budd'ha,  then,  afterwards  of  that  of  Cjqbist,  and 


'^  See  Bniim^*da  aod  Yiyu-pmiflfat.    SeelioD  ov  Futurity.. 
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MtTflAMfiB,  and  of  the  heresy  of  Manes,  in  the  N. 
W.  parts  of  JbkUa^  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^ 
and  Ceylon^  Among  the  Chrirtians  in  the  Peninsula^ 
be  they  Protestants,  Roman  CathoUcs^  or  Nestoriam, 
there  are  Br&hmens,  who  are  nearly  upon  the  same 
fopt^g  With  d)e  other  Brdhmeas:  and^  when  ac- 
quainted  with  them,  such  civilities,  as  are  usual 
among  well  bred  people,  are  ;aever  omitted.  The 
Christian  Brdbmens  most  rigorously  abstain  from 
beefy  and  animal  food,  though  they  say  they  can  eat 
of  it.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  Brdkmem  in  Persia^ 
Ttmim^  and  near  Baku,  eat  beef,  but  never  of  the  flesh 
of'  4he  cow,  like  rinany  of  the  Egyptians  of  old.  There 
are  sewral  of  these  hi^ahmens  settled  at  Benares  ;  and 
thegr  ase  acknowledged  as  such,  though  not  much 
respected,  being  nick-iiamed  V6da  braehtasy  or  break* 
ers  of'  the  Vidas  ;  for  a  BrAhmen  may  be  a  heretic 
wit^bout  losing  his  cast^  which  is  not  so  much  con* 
^ected .  witb  his  creed  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
sbeift^.  tibe  Hindus  acknowledge  themselves,  and  it 
^pearjEi  from  their  sacred  books,  that  they  a4;e  beef 
^Drmedy  3  but'  they  took  care  to  inform  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  never  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the  cow. 
It  is  -declaied,  that  there  are  no  Cshettris  now,  or  in 
otheir  Wiordd,*  that  the  second  class  no  longer  exists. 
Yet  t^Kme^.who  have  been  raised  to  that  rank  from 
the  Jaw0st  classes,  are  treated  as  such  by  every 
BrMm$en.    r      , 


.■» 


We  raad  fict* the. institutes  of  Menu,  that  all  the 
QhasgoB^fOt  those  who  inhabit  the  snowy  mountains, 
hare  lost  their  cast.  Yet  they  must  have  recovered 
it;  for  thiere  are  numerous  families  of  Brdhmens  in 
those  countri\e3i  particularly  in  Almorah  or  Camdfih^ 
and  muck  respjected  at  Benares,  who  by  no  meana 
consider  the  bulk  Qf  theinhaiMtaiits^^  who  are  Chasjfos^ 
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as  outcasts.  They  assured  me  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  considered  them  as  belonging  to  •  the  second 
class,  and  that  they  are  treated  as  such  by  evefy 
BrAhmenyVci  despite  of  Menu  and  of  the  Purdmcas.  • 

I^t  us  suppose  some  extensive  district  in  India 
solely  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  that  these  were 
entirely  willing  to  cbnfonn,  in  every  thing,  to  the  re^ 
ligion  of  Brahma',  and  the  manners  of  the  Hindus; 
Their  resolution  would   be  highly  approved  of  by 
every  Br&hmen;   and  t4iey  would  soon  find  many  tcr 
officiate,  and  pray  for  them,  on  their  being  of  codrte 
paid  for  their  trouble.     Let  us  add  to  this,  numerous 
grahts  of  land,  villages,  honours,  privileges,  and  an 
entire  submission  to  their  will,  they  would  soon  trfeat 
them  as  Cshettris,  as  they  do  the  present  R^puts. 
It  is  true,  they  could  neither  intermarry,  nor  eat 
with  the  other  Hindus ^  but  the  four  great  classes  ne- 
v^r  intermarry,  nor  eat,  but  with  particular  familfet' 
of  the  same  tribe  in  their  own  class.    After  a  fetr 
generations,  they  would  say  of  these  Europeans^  wha,t 
they  say  of  the  present  ItAjputs  and  Mmrdttais,  tbat 
they  were  not  originally  Cshettris  nor  BrAhtnensy 
and  are  a  spurious  race.     This  would  not  do,  it  is 
true,  for  a  single  individual,  who  would  find  himself 
insulated,  and  lost  entirely,  unless  he  assumed  the 
character  of  an  anchoret  or  penitent,     I  had  long 
conversations  with  learned  Pandits,  on  the  subject, 
and  this  was  their  opinion,  and  that  even  they  might 
haVe  Brdhmens  of  their  owti^  ■  by  studying  their  sa- 
ored  books,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge, 
which  would  not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  their  ancestors  having  ate  beef,  tWs 
could  be  no  objection,  as  there  is  not  a  Hindu,  whose 
ancestors,  at   some  renlbte^  period,  it  is  true,  did 
notVeat  beef,  and  every  sort  of  animal  food,  except 
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perhaps  a  few  unclean  sorts.  Whatever  man,  say 
the  learned,  performs  the  duties  (Cai^ma)  of  a  CsKet^ 
irij  him  you  must  consider  as  a  Cshettri.  But  what 
ishould  put  an  end  to  the  i[:ontrOversv,  at  least  in  my 
humble  opinion^  is  that  the  MdhrattaSy  a  numerous 
and  respectable  tribe  of  Brdhmem^  and  CskettriSj  are 
acknowledged/  all  over  India^  to  be  foreigners  from 
the  western  parts  of  Persia^  who  left  their  native 
countrirnot  1 200  years  ago,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the 
appendix.  Even  though  this  alleged  origm  of  the 
Mdhrdtfcs  3hould  prove  untrue,  yet  the  universal 
Acknowledgment  pf  it  is  very  mucn  in  favour  of  my 

assertioiL 

■J .  ■  • 

The  followers  of  Brahma',  and  those  of  Budd'ha, 
were  by  no  mea&. indifferent  to  the  progress  of. fo- 
reign, creeds.  They  often  ordered  conferences  to  be 
held,  'where  the  principles  of  these  religions  were 
inqirired  into,  the  history  of  their  legislators,  &c. 
This  was  practised  in  Ceylon  in  the  ninth  century,  • 
according  ta  R|£Naud6t's  two  Mmelmmi  travellers; 
and  Brmmens  unanimously  acknowledge,  that  this 
was  their  practice  formerly,  with  regard  to  the  Baudd^^ 
hists;  and  that  these  conferences  were  called  Charcha^ 
or  investigation,  search,  Cherche  \n  French ;  and  that 
towns  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  called 
Charciita^nagari,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
Ciandrkdrc'kanidd.  "  In  the  year  3291  of  the  CaU^ 
yuga  (or  igi  after  Christ)  King  *Sudraca  will  rei^n 
in  theiawn  {^Cha'hchita  nagara,  and  destroy  the 
workers  of  iniquity i^  This  points «out  a  persecution 
in  religious  matters,  at  a  very  early  period.  These 
coniferences  ended  in  bloodshed,  and  the  most  cruel 
and  rancoroQs  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Buo* 
d'ha,  even  from  the  confession  of  the  Brahtnena 
themselves..  <  They  'were  tied  hand  and  foot^  and^ 
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thus  thrown  into  mers,  lakes,  ponds,  and  sometimeg 
whole  strings  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fol- 
lowers 6f  Budd'ha  did  not  fail  to  retaliate  whenever 
it  w^  IB  their  power ;  for  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  infoni|/i 
ihe,  that  in  the  Dekkin  the  Jamas  make  their  boast 
of  the  erueltie^  that  they  exercised  at  difiereat  times 
upon  the  BrMmemy  and  that  therie  ar^  eV^n  insciip- 
tions  «till  extant  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Tms 
general  persecution  was  begun  by  4  Brahmen  called 
Cuma'rjlla-Bhatxa'cha^rya,.  ^pd  carried  on  after- 
wards by  San  cara'cha-ry  a,  who  nearly  extirpated 
the  whole  jrace.  It  is  dif6pult:to  say  when  thitf 
took  place;  but  as  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
Baudd'hists  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Gangetic 
f^raomceSj  and  Gujar&ty  in  the  ninth,  ^t$)itb^ 
and  eleventh  centuries^  this  general  prpsciitptioi^ 
could  not  of  course  have  taken  place  at  theso  p^ 
jriods.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Chrii^iam  msot 
occasionally  involved  in  these  pei^cutions^  M  rthe 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  are  considered  as  Baud^ 
4^hists  in  the  Dekhin^  and  either  their  divinj^  le^isfan 
tor,  or  his  apostle  Tuosn^s,  is  adserted  to  foe.^  fosm 
of  Budd'ha. 

•  .*■'.■ 

The  HinduSy  and  more  particularly  the  fbllowera 
t£  Budd'ha  and  Jina,  fancy,  that  there  are  bidden 
mysteries  in  certain  nuimbers.  It  was  so  fohneiiy 
in  the  west,  among  the  heathens,  the  Jaos^  and^tlid 
Christians.  All  over  the  world,  the  numbers  one  and 
/Aire  were  considered  as  radical;  and  their  oMnbina* 
lion  was  spbject  to  whimsical  rules.  Thqr  are  by 
no  means  to  be  added  together,  for  mte  and  tkree, 
in  a  mystical  sense,  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 
We  might  suppose,  that  the. square^  and  cube  of 
three  would  be  saored  numbersi;  but  it  is  by  no 
«L«ans  the  case.    Eight  is^  the  noystical  Bumber,  and 


tye&tim^  ^ghfy  or  iwenty-feurj  is^  a  sacred  nuu^ . 

t^;  and  being  multiplied  by  tkreCy  the  prodaefc 

is  topdcal  also,  and  the  number  of  years  of  Jin  a'& 

life.    The  reason  is^  that  one  stands  in  the  centre 

rcfJifcJenting  Jina,  who-  is  three-  and   one.    Eight 

ftrm^  spraAg  from  this  toward  the  eight  corner^ 

of  the  world,  aii4  ^^^  of  these  is  three  and  €ncz 

bnt  we  cannot  say^   that  these  eight  forms,   witlt 

the  brigiiial  me  in  the  center,  make  either  nine,  or 

tWGttif-semn;  for  though  each  collateral  form  is  per« 

iltetly  dbtiiict  from  each  other,  yet  it  is  individual]/ 

the  aasie  with  the  original  one.     Sectaries,  at  aa 

early  period  entertained  accordinglv  strange  notions. 

conceming  the  number  of  yeari^  that  Chetst  lived 

crnKsealed,  performed  the  duties-  of  his  ministry,  and 

lastly  about  the  length  of  his  life.    They  conceived 

that  eycxy  circumstance  relating  tp  so  exalted  a 

character,  was  mysterious.    Some  insisted  that  he 

lived  thirty^  thirty-three,  Jbrty,  and  others  nearly, 

bkit  not  tfdite Jifty  years.    Stephanies  Gobarus  haa 

orilected  many  oi*  these  idle  notions,  in  the  extracts 

made  of  his  works  by  Photius. 

It  h  not  obvious  at  first,  why  ^Sa'liva'hana  is 
made  to  halve  lived  eighty-four  years;  but  it  appears 
t0  me,  that  this  number  was  in  some  measure  a 
sacred  period  among  the  first  Christians^  and  also  the 
^ea^s^  and  introduced  in  order  to  regulate  Easter^ 
day;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learnec^  that  it 
began  five  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  the 
^k  year  of  that  cycle  was  really  the  Jifth  of  Christ^ 
but  the  first  only  of  his  manifestation  to  the  world, 
accordira  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels ;  and  it  was 
also  the  first  of  the  Christian  Era.  In  this  manner 
the^  cycle  of  eighty-four  years  ended  on  the  79th 
of  the  Christian,  which  was  the  first  of  'Sa'uva'- 


HAKA'sJ^r^,  and  was  probably  mistaken  for  thf  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Epiphan(05^' 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  * 

IV.  The  followers  of  Bcbd'ha,  in  Siam  and  the- 
Burman  Empire^  menlioh  4:he  wars  of  their  legislator 
with  De've-Ta't,  who,  they  say^  is  the  legislator  of 
tfie  Christians.     He^is  the  5ame  who  is  called  a  Tac* 
*A/zc^  also  by  the  Hindus,  and  who  manifested  hini- 
self  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  Era.    They 
say  that  he  was  either  k  brother,  or  a  relation  m 
Budd'ha  ;   of  in  other  words,  he  was  a  collateral 
form  of  Budd*ha.    They  acknowledge  some  confor- 
mity between  his  doctrine  and  theirs ;   because,  as 
they  say,  hrs  disciples  borrowed  many  things  from 
Budd'ha.     He  allowed  them,  however,  to  kill  and. 
cat  air  sorts-  of  animals,  and  seduced  very  many  of 
the  disciples  of  Budd*ha;    and,    aspiring  to  sove- 
reignty,   he  waged    war    against    Saman'a^Gau^ 
TAMA.     He  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect,  and 
engaged  several  kings  and  nations  to  join  him.   .  He 
had  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a 
god.    Df/ve-Tat  being  several  times  worsted  in  this 
war,  made  overtures  of  peace,  and  Saman'a-Gau- 
tAMA  consented,  on  condition  that  he  would  sub- 
scribe to  three  articles  which  he  was  going  to  pro- 
pose.    These  were  to  worship,  first,  God ;  then  his 
word ;    and    thirdly,    the    person   who  imitates  di*. 
vine  perfection,    or,    in  other  words,    to  worship 
Budd'ha.    This  last  article  was  rejected  by  De  ve* 
Ta't  or  his  disciples,  and  they  went  to  war  again; 
when   De've-Ta't  was  defeated    in  the  forest  of 
^SdlatAyak  in  the  Peniyisula.^    He  was  taken  pri- 


*  See  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,   page  4S5.    English 
translation. 
f  Thb  is  noticed  also  in  the  As.  Res.  toI.  vi.  p.  fiS9. 
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soner^  and  empaled  alive,  with  his  limbs  trussed  up, 
\ipon  a  double,  cross ;  and  in  that  state  hurled  into 
the  infernal  regions.  'Saman  a-Gautama,  however, 
foretold,  that  in  the  end  he  would  really  become  a 
god.  .Budd'ha,  or  Gautama  is  also  represented 
'waging  war  with  Pra-'Aria-Seria,  for  Pua-'Aryya'- 
^SiRA,  the  venerable  chief,  or  Sire  of  the  'Ai^yy&s  or 
Christians;  and  anotner  chief  of  them,  called  Pra- 
SwAitE,  or  Pra-Swana,  from  his  loudly  preaching 
against  the  doctrine  of  Gautama.  Budd'ha  and 
Db'va-Twasht'a'  are  made  contemporaries  in  this 
rpmaiiCQ:  Jbut  this  can  be  no  objection ;  for  it  is  only 
in  allusion  to  the  wars  of  their,  followers  in  subse- 
ouent  times.  The  learned  are  vpry  well  acquainted, 
tnat  this  mode  of  writing  history  once  prevailed  in 
the  west  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  is  remark-^ 
able  for  the  Introduction  of  new  eras  among  the 
civilized-  nations  of  flie*  wofldi  The  Christian  Era 
was  introduced  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  526; 
but,  as  the  learned  observe,  it  was  a  hundred  years 
before  it  was  generally  adopted,  and  this  was  in  the 
beginning  of  me  seventh  century. 

In  Persia,  the  era  of  Yezdegird  began  in  the 
year  632 ;  that  of  the  Hejra  was  introduced  by 
Omar  in '  the  year  638.  Those  of  Siam  with  the 
JBurmShT  liizve  an  era  beginning  in  the  year  638; 
but  as  they  borrowed  every  thing  relating,  either  to 
their  religion  or  their  astronomy,  from,  Cej/lony  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Indid^  this  period  must  have  origi- 
nated there.  The  Japanese  consider  the  ascension  of 
the  latter  Bvdd'ha,  under  the  name  of  Guso-bosatz, 
a^  a  niemoral^le  epocha ;  and  it  happened  in  the  year 
^i31|. because  tbe^  say  that  he  Uve4  only  fifty-nine 
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jxars^  and  iie  was  born  m  the  year  5T2 .  Acooi*^i<g  t6P^  * 
the  *S{Urufm^-fnak&tfnyai  the  translation  into  heaven  ' 
of  Gaso-BosAxa  or  Gaja-Vasishta,  that  is  ^  say,^ 
he  who  abides  in  the  mortal  frame  of  an  elephadt^  " 
aind  called  in  the  above  treatise  'SRi-HA^Ti-s^ES^A,  dt 
eompound  nearly  of  the  s&me  import,  happened  thred 
years,  eight  months  and  fifteen  days  before  the  time: 
of  the  I^anchmdrh,  or  MuKAMrED  and  his  fouF  asso<-'* 
ciates;*   that  is  to  say,  he  died  in  November  &17«' 
But  if  we  suppose  with  the  Paurdnksy  that  he  lived 
sixty-six  years,  hi*  ascension  trill  fall  in  the  year 
638,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  BurmoM 
and  Siamese.    This  Budd'ha  was  bom  in  the  year 
500^  and  reigned  sixty-six  years,  according  to  th<j 
Cum&ric^'C'haridOy  in    some    copies    of   which   wff- 
read  62  and  64 ;  but  he  appears  to  be  the  same  with' 
Gaja-Vasisht'a,  both  being  represented  as  the  last 
incarnation  of  Budd'ha  ;  the  Japanese  having  nris- 
tq^ken  the  era  of  his  manifestation  as  agodyOrbii 
death,  for  that  of  his  manifestation  as  a  man. 

'  Thus  the  Jainas  in  India  say,  that  their  legislator 
died  in  the  year  1036  B.  C  which  the  divines  i^, 
Tibet  consider  as  the  year  of  his  birth. 

The  Christians  of  India^  in  the  seventh  century, 
iwcre  actuated  by  the  same  principles,  and  chose  the 
supposed  year  of  Christ*s  ascension  fbir  the  first  of. 
their  new  era.    They  were  at  that  time  m  India  m 
the  most  profound  ignorance,  through  the  want  of , 
pastorsj  as  we  observed  befofe;  and  their  religion 
was  a  strange  medley  of  the  Christian^  and  of  that ' 
of  Budd'ha,   which  prevailed  at  that  time  m  the 
Peninsula;  insomuch,  that  M.  Polo  considered  some' 
of 'liie  'AryyaSy  in  despite  of  their  virtues,  as  idolater9. 
^Art-VA'HANA,  orDE'vA-TAT,  was  considered  as  a 
brother  or  relatioh  of  Budb'ha. 
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Our  blessed  Saviour  entered  on  his  mission  when 
thirly  years  of  age,  like  Budd'ha  ;  and  like  hinii 
le  w^  born  of  a  virgin :  the  additional  years  vrere 
j^troduced  from  their  mistaking  thie  ecclesiastiod 
<nrcle  of  84  years  for  the  period  of  his  life ;  and  like 
tnem,'the  Cnristiam  made  a  point  of  reckoning  their 
era  from  this  supposed  year  of  his  ascension.  This 
was  9ot  peculiar  to  the  Hindus;  the  Christians  of 
^fgjfpt  chose  the  various  manifestations  of  Chki&Xi 
during  his  ministry,  and  the  different  events  of  hk 
Kfe,  in  .preference  to  that  of  his  birth.  According 
to  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purhfa,  the  era  of  'Saca, 
or  "Sa'^^va'hana,  was  introduced  into  India^  or 
in^gfoi  to  prevail,  in  the  year  corresponding  to  that  of 
Christ  67^,  exactly  13^  years  after  the  death  of 
»  cer^in  Vic«Aif a'ditya.  The  bloody  wars  be^ 
twee^  th^sse  two  exalted  characters,  are  supposed  to 
i»ve  been  only  about  their  respective  eras ;  and  Vi» 
(JitA'if  ADjETTA,  in  his  dying  moments,  thought  of  no- 
^Hfig  but  his  era;  whilst.it  is  the  general  opinion^ 
tlmt  it  began  at  his  death,  and  of  course  he  could 
uot  bie  tb^e  author  of  it.  One  would  imagine  that 
"Sa'lava'hana's  era  would  have  begun  the  moment 
that  he  hepame  a  ^Saca,  by  putting  to  death  another 
'£^a,  s^a^  as  Viceama'ditya  was;  but  it  happened 
otherwise :  *Sa%ava'«ana  thought  no  more  of  his 
own  fsra,  which  was  introduced  a^er  his  death,  by  his 
ibll|»wer^  or  adherents  in  the  Dekhin;  for  it  never 
WAS  Haed  in  any  other  part  of  India  except  Bengal. 

It  i«  therefore  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  Chris^ 
tian  JRrf$  was  introduqed,  and  new  modelled  in  In^a 
by  the  ChristianSy  and  the  ^Arxfya^  of  S&Uvca^  Kings, 
on  the  decline  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  used 
by  thfnx  m4  other  Hindus  in  their  intercourse  with 
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It  is  supposed,  that  the  Bj^ahmens  are  too-pk-dud  to 
borrow  any  thing  from  their  neighbours  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case;  and  whenever  they  are  ac* 

3uainted  with  the  circumstance,  they  will  most  can- 
idly  acknowledge  it,  particularly  astronomers  and 
physicians. 

After  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  for  many 
centuries  after,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  eager 
desire  in  India  for  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  curiosi-/ 
ties,  instruments  of  music,  wine,  and  even  beautiful 
damsels  from  Greece*  According  to  Elian  and 
Dio  Chrysostom,  the  Hindus^  as  well  as  the  Persians^ 
had  the  works  of  Homer  translated  into  their  natiVe 
languages:  and  Philostratus  says,  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece t 
and  that  they  had  statues  made  by  Grecian  artists.* 
And  this  is  very  possible,  as  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana 
were  in  possession  of  the  Panj&b  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  Kings  of  Magad^ha 
repeatedly  wrotle  to  the  successors  of  Alexander 
for  sophists,  or  learned  men,  from  Greece;  and  lately 
the  famous  Jaya-Sinh^,  Raja  of  Jaypur^  wrote  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  for  learned  men,  and  he  had 
several  sent  to  him ;  and  the  King  of  France  sent 
him  also  an  astronomer,  P.  Boudier.  He  had  the 
elements  of  Euclid  translated  into  Sanscrit^  part  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davis.  Tlierei  it 
is  said,  that  this  valuable  book,  origiYially  written  by 
Vis'vACARMA,  or  Twasht'a',  the  artist  god,  had  . 
been  lost  for  many  thousand  years ;  but  was  rescued 
from  obscurity  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Jaya- 

SINHA. 

He  had  also  another  voluminous  treatise,  called  the 
Sidd'h&nta-Samr&t^  on  geometry  and  astronomy,  en- 
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tirely  compiled  from  various  authors  from  the  west:  • 
The  greatest  part  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession,  and 
was  procured  at  Jaipur  by  Colonel  Collins,  resi- 
dent with  SiNDiA.  Mr.  Davis  informs  me  also, 
that  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  Theodosius,  on 
the  sphere  was  translated  into  Sanscrit.  As  these 
Sefts  are  not  recorded,  the  circumstance  is  hardly 
known  now  to  any  of  the  natives.  Jaya-sinh'a 
had  also  an  extract  made  of  all  the  constellations  in 
Senex's  celestial  planisphere,  and  instead  of  72  aste- 
risms,  he  had  144  made  out,  by  splitting  alP  those 
that  would  admit  of  it  into  two  or  three  new  ones. 
The  royal  oak  of  course  has  found  its  way  there, 
Uiider  the  name  of  Mula-vrUcshaj  the  radical  or 
primeval  tree ;  and  the  Indian  is  called  ^S&rendra^  or 
the  chief  of  archers ;  and  as  the  Hindus  have  no 
altars,  the  constellation  of  that  name  has  been  con* 

verted  into  a  footstool. 

...  •  ■  V 

,  There  is  a  famous  astronomer,  whose  works,  or  at 
li^ast  part  of  them,  are  still  extant,  well  known-  all 
over  india^  and  declared  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  as 
implied  by  his  name  of  Yavana'cha'rya,  or  the 
Grecian  philosopher,  and  who  lived,  according  to  tra^ 
dition,  a  little  before  the  time  of  Muhamed.  The 
Hindus  give  the  name  of  Vavanas^  or  Greeks^  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  the  west  of  India, 

?robably  because  the  Greeks  were  once  masters  of 
^ersia,  and  afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  was  fixed 
at  Constantinople.  From  the  account  they  give  of 
him,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  but  only  deeply  skilled  in  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks,  having  probably  attended  the  university 
at  Alexandria. 

They  say  that  he  was  a  Brdhnien,  born  in  Arabia^ 

H  2 
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the  iDhabitant3  of  which  country  were  at  that  tiotC 
followers  of  Brahma',  and  that  the  Sanscrit  lai^ 
s^^lge  was  studied  and  well  understood  there  by  the 
Earned.  He  came  to  Indian  where  he  resided  for  i^ 
long  time,  and  in  his  old  age  he  returned  to  his  nar 
tive  country,  in  order  to  end ^ his  d^y$.  at  M6csbi$-^ 
V^ara-sthan,  or  Mecca^  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious duties.  Dr.  Buchanan  mforms  me,  that  h« 
s^w  in  the  Dekhin  several  tribes  of  JainaSj  who  in* 
sisted  that  they  came  originally  from  Mecca  or  Afit 
hia;  and  that  they  were  expeUed  by  MuhamePi  pi 
his  successors. 

There  are  certainly  followers  of  Brah^ a'  aiiA 
Br&hmcns  to  this  day  in  Arabia ;  and  I  am  credibly 
informed,  by  natives  of  that  country,  that  in  the  ii|it^« 
rior  parts  there  are  still  many  idolaters,  whom  thcgr 
suppose  to  be  followers  of  Brahma",  or  Hindus^  af 
they  call  them.  The  greatest  part  of  the  old  names 
of  places  in  Arabia  are  either  Sanscrit  or  Hindi ;  and 
Flint  mentions  two  celebrated  islands  on  the  $qu1^«> 
em  coasts  oiArabia^  in  which  tliere  were  pillars  with 
iQScriptions  in  characters  unknown^  I  suppose,  to  the 
Greek  merchants  who  traded  there :  but  these  wei^ 
probably  Sanscrit ;  as  one  of  these  two  islands  was. 
called  Isura  or  IsVara's  island,  and  the  other 
Binnea^  from  the  Sanscrit  Hrhiiyd,  or  the  islaad  of 
the  merciful  goddess. 

The  Hindus  claim  Mecca  as  a  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  them,  and  certainly  with  good  reason. 
They  say,  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  and  worship 
there  for  several  centuries  after  the  introduction  of 
the  religion  of  Muhahed;  but  were  afterwacds 
positively  forbidden  even  to  approach  this  sacred 
jdacc* 
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I  always  conoeived,  that  there  was  only  one  sage 
nf  the  name  of  Yavanacharya,  who  was  consi« 
^ered  as  a  foreigner;  but  having  consulted  lately 
several  learned  astronomers,  they  informed  me,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  five  wno  are  considered  as 
fdr^gners.  Their  names  are  C'hatta,  C'hutta, 
Bo'h aca,  Hilla'ja,  and  Dishana  ;  these,  it  is  said^ 
were  Y&vanas  or  Greeks.  They  certainly  have  very 
little  resemblance  with  any  Greek  proper  nameSi 
which  we  are  acquainted  with.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
they  are  all  supposed  to  have  returned  to  their  na* 
tive  country,  with  an  intention  to  end  their  days  at 
Mecca.  '  From  this  circumstance,  I  suspect  tliat  they 
were  Greeks  from  the  famous  university  of  Alesan^ 
dria,  and  Mecca  \vas  at  a  very  early  period  a  famous 
place  of  woiship*  Guy  PatIn  mentions  a  medal  of 
Antoninus,  in  which  it  is  called  Moca  the  sacred, 
the  inviolable;  and  using  its  own  laws :  and  of  this  I  "^ 
took  notice  in  my  essay  on  Sehiramis.  The  uni* 
versity  at  Alexandria  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  from 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  even  till  the  time  of  Muhamed. 
Hindus  often  visited  that  famous  city ;  for  Ptolemy 
conversed  with  several  in  the  third  century,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well-informed  meh. 

These  five  foreign  astronomers  wrote  many  books, 
but  few  remain ;  and  the  reason,  in  the  very  words 
of  my  learned  friends,  is,  that  the  substance  of  these 
treatises  having  been  in^corporated  into  more  decent 
tracts,  they  were  of  course  neglected,  and  afterwards 
lost  This  acknowledgment  ftom  Bi&hmens  surpr ised 
me  not  a  little ;  but  I  find  that  astronomers  in  gene^ 
ral,  and  learned  physicians,  are  much  more  tractable 
and  conversable  than  the  other  Hindus. 

H  3 
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Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  about  these  five 
strangers,  their  names,  and  their  country ;  yet  from 
such  an  acknowledgment,  and  more  particularly  sd 
from  Hindus^  we  may  rest  assured,  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  it.  The  Hinatis  reckon  three  and  twen*' 
ty  famous  astronomers,  eighteen  of  whom  were  na* 
tiyes  of /wtft'a  ;  and  the  five  others,  foreigners.  These' 
they  insist  were  natives  of  Arabia :  and  if  so,  they 
were  called  Ya*van&ch&ryaSy  rio't  because  they  were  of 
Grecian  extraction :  but  because  they  were  skilled  in 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Indeed  their  names; 
or  rather  surnames,  appear  to  be  Arabic.  'Hallage, 
and  Cathan  are  names  well  known  to  Arabian 
writers:  and  Ebn-Dissan  is  the  name  ofafamousi 
impostor  born  at  Edessus.  Of  R6maca  or  the 
Mlech'ha'vata'ra,  I  took  particular  notice  beforcj 
smd  DisHAN  is  the  name  of  Omar  in  several  copies 
of  Raghu-natha's  list;  and  it  was  he  who  first 
established  the  era  of  Muhamed  in  the  year  of 
Christ  638,  and  for  this  reason,  they  supposed  him 
also  to  be  a  great  astronomer,  as  well  as  R6maca. 

There  is  another  astronomer,  called  Cangha  or 
Cangham,  and  Cangheh,  whom  the  Hindus  sup 
pose  to  have  been  a  foreigner;  yet  Muselman  writers 
say,  that  he  was  a  Hindu,  and  perhaps  he  lived  on  the 
western  frontiers  of  India.  By  D'Herbelot  he  is 
called  Cancah-al-Hindi,  Kenker,  Kencar  and 
Cangha.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  astrology,  in  Hindi 
or  rather  Sanscrit,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic, 
and  is  said  to  be  extant.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
with  Mangheh,  who,  according  to  D'Herbelot, 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  at  the  court  of  Harun- 
al-Rashid,  about  the  year  808,  as  a  physician.  The 
famous  Dandamis  or  Dama-Damis  is  unknown  to 
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Jindus;  hut  the  Muselmans  in  India  call  him 
PUM,  and  D'Herbelot  Thomthom-al-Hendi. 
noticed  by  AbVl-Fazil  in  his  preface  to  the 
volume  of  the  Ayin-Acberi.  He  was  probably 
called,  because  he  lived  upon  a  Dumdum^  or 
iumd^  which  is  a  platform  of  earth,  now  more 
uUy  called  a  Chebootra  or  Th&nA,  from  Sthdna  a 


the  names,  or  rather  the  surnames  of  these  fo* 
?rs,  are  in  great  part  derivable  from  the  Arabic^ 
rom  no  other  language,  it  is  not  improbable, 
hat  several,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  from  -4ra- 
irhatever  their,  religious  tenets  might  have  been, 
first  of  them,  according  to  tradition,  lived  a 
before  Muhamed,  when  the  schools  of  Akx-^ 
%i  and  Berytm  in  Phoenice^  were  still  flourishing, 
that  period,  learning  began  to  revive  among 
►llowers  of  Muhamed  ;  and  of  course  this  learn* 
m  flourished,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  sixths 
\m  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  to  the 
of  Al-^Mamun,  who  reigned  at  Balkh  in  the 
,  and  till  the  invasion  of /w(/itf  by  Xht  Mmel- 


e  Hindm^  at  an  early  period,  were  famous  for 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  The 
•  is  entirely  grounded  upon  the  former ;  and  the 
acy  of  the  decisions,  and  predictions,  depends 
jly  upon  the  precision,  with  which  the  conjunc- 
oppositions,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  hea- 
bodies  are  a^sicertained.  In  the  first  century, 
)C  astrologers  were  in  high  estimation  and  repute 
mCf  and  none  but  the  richest  men  could  aftbrd  to 
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employ  them.  It  appear%  from  Arr^an  on  fte  duA* 
thority  of  Megasthenesj*  that  m  the  ttiae  of  Ai.eX«^ 
AKDER,  they  had ,  almanacks,  with  predietioiis  cottt 
eeming  the  weather,  and  impending  calamities,  aach 
a»  they  have  at  present,  but  more  partictiterly  so  lit 
the  Pemmula,  Strabo  says,  that  the  BrdhmeHs  jntf^ 
£e$sed  astronomy  ;t  and  he  extols,  at  the  same  tmne, 
the  attention  they  paid  to  learning.  Q.  Curtiu^  te$* 
tifies,  that  they  skilfully  observed  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.^  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  ceritafy,  says 
that  it .  was  a  Hindu'  who  first  delineated  schemes  6t 
the  heavens,  or  the  principal  constellations  Hi* 
liame  wasAxDUBARius,  and  he  was  considered  asthit 
founder  of  astronomy  iji  India ^  and  was  famous  fdf 
his  skill  and  wisdom.  According  to  EusEiiiicrs,  he 
fived  soon  after  the  flood,  in  the  western  parts  of  In* 
dka  ;  and  this  famous  astronomer  probably  formed,  dnd 
^elipfeated  the  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions,  whidh 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Hindus. 
The  opinion  of  Eusebius,  and  the  other  learned  au- 
thors whotn  I  have  mentioned,  was  certainly  that  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived;  and  SxRABosays,  that  the  fid* 
fioifi  of  the  Hindus  concerning  the  universe,  and  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  were  the  same  with  those  of  thfe 
Greeks.  They  had  a  code  of  laws  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
AKD£R,  and  tbcy  wrote  upon  a  sort  of  paper ;  for 
thus  I  understand  the  words  u  tnthtn  xmu  Km^^mfiiHti^j  up^ 
en  cloth  well  beaten  A  Strabo  takes  notice,  that  isl 
iift  tune  some  asaerted,  that  the  Hindus  were  bc" 
cjuainted  with  the  use  o^  letters,  whilst  others  denied 
it.     He  adduces  the  above  passage  from  Nearchus  id 

^    AliRiAN  de  lodidfl.  f    Lib.  15. 

t    lik  si  4    SvftABfi^,  fib.  15.  p.  717i 
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proof  of  the  former  assertion ;  but  the  passage  agailist 
It  from  Megasthenes  is  by  no  meaM  conclusive; 
and  seems  to  me^  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  that  they 
irere  ^quainted  with  the  use  of  letters;  for  it  irn* 
^ies  only  that  they  used  no  writing  in  their  courts 
of  justice  in  camp,  where  every  thing  was  settled  in 
a  summary  way ;  and  it  is  even  so  to  this  day.  Be- 
sides, says  our  author,  such  is  the  probity  of  the 
Hindus,  that  all  the  timq^he  was  in  the  cdnip  of  San« 
DBOCUFTOS,  which  consisted  of  400,000  men,  n6v^ 
but  petty  thefts  were  ever  brought  before  these 
courts,  and  they  (the  judges)  even  could  not  write; 
under  such  circumstances,  neither  any  code  of  laws^ 
nor  much  learning,  or  any  writing,  were  necessary  ^ 
common  sense  and  integrity  were  the  only  requisites 
*en  the  part  of  the  judges.* 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era^ 
the  Hhtdm  were  verj'^  fond  of  travelling.  Their  Kings 
sent  frequent  embassies  to  the  Raman  and  Gredt 
Emperors :  and  some  of  these  Embassadors  went  at 
far  as  iS^in.  Others  visited  Akxandria  and  Egypt^ 
where  Ptolemy,  in  the  third  century,  saw  them^  and 
conversed  with  them.  Some  of  these  Embassadors 
had  long  conferences,  at  B(d)ylon,  at  rather  SeleudOy 
with  the  famous  Bardesanes  :  and  pilgrimages  to 
the  Sfk^H  of  Mah&'BhagA,  now  Mdbog^  or  BambyH 
in  Syrian  were  very  common,  according  to  Luctan, 
as  cited  by  the  autnors  of  the  ancient  Universal  His- 
tory. Even  to  this  day,  pilgrims  from  Irutia  go  to 
Persia^  Georgia^  Moscow^  and  Arabia^  Bootan^  China^ 
and  even  Siberia. 


•••iaa^k*>v«>awMiA*aAian.Aian«a.ia>*rfkaaa»..^k«w**i^ABl*i*aaaHiik 
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Wc  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  never  was  any 
intercourse  between  India  and  the  more  westcrft 
countries  of  the  old  continent  There  were  diviners 
and  soothsayers  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  beyond 
the  east,  that  is  to  say  from  beyond  Persia,  and  of 
course  from  Indiay  700  years  before  Christ,  accord- 
ing to.  Isaiah;  and  these,  long  after,  found  their 
way  even  to  Rome ;  and,  according  to  some,  it  was  a 
Hfifiu,  that  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Red  Sea, 
who  first  pointed  out  the  way  to  India  by  sea.* 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Girece  in  the  year  480 
B.  C,  had  a  large  body  of  Hindus  with  him,  whos(j 
officers  were  meti  of  respectability,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  had  Br&hmens  with  them. 

Three  iiundred  years  before  our  era,  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  numerous  elephants  from  India,  and  their 
.  inahots  or  drivers  were  Hindus.  They  seldom  used 
the  African  elephants,  which,  says  Pliny,  were  timo- 
rous, and  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  elephants 
from  Ifidia.f  The  Cartfiagi?iians  had  no  proper 
name  for  an  elephant,  and  from  the  mahots  tney 
adopted  the  Hindu  name  Gaja,  which  they  pronounc- 
ed Gaisa.  Till  that  time,  they,  as  well  as  the  P/ae- 
mcians  their  ancestors,  called  them  Elaph  or  Alpha, 
beeves  or  oxen  : J  and  the  Romans,  when  they  skw 
Pyrrhus's  elephants,  called  them  also  Lucce  Baves, 
and  this  was  in  the  year  280  B.  C. 

PoLYBius  jl  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  answering 


•  Strabo,  p.  98  and  100. 

t  Salmas.  Exercilat  PiiDian.  p.  2 IT* 

t  Hbsych.  Qoder  the  word  Alpha. 

I  POLTB.  Lib*,  1.  p.  42.  aod  Lib.  B.  p.  300, 
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to  251  B.  C.  Metellus  defeated  Asdrubal  in  Sicily, 
killed  six  and  twenty  of  his  elephants,  took  one  hun- 
dred and  four,  and  sent  them  to  Rome,  with  their 
drivers,  who  were  Hindus.  According  to  the  same 
author,  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Rhone  £18 
^ears  B.  C.  the  drivers  of  his  elephants  were  also 
Hindus  ;  and  after  tiiis  period,  we  find  a  Hindi  word 
for  an  elephant  introduced  into  Italy ;  for  till  that 
time,  they  called  them  large  oxen.  This  name  was 
Borruj,  or  BarOy  as  it  is  written  by  Isidorus,*  who 
says,  that  it  was  a  Hindu  denomination :  Baro  and 
Baronem  in  the  objective  case,  are  from  the  Sanscrit 
BAraria  and  Bdran'am.  From  Barrus  or  Baro,  the 
Latins  made  harritus^  to  express  a  tioise  like  that 
made  by  an  elephant,  and  also  the  verb  barrirt ;  and 
probably  the  word  Ebur  is  derived  from  it. 

When  Manlius  marched,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
through  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  1 89  years  B.  C.  he 
came  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  near  tbe  fort  of  Thabu- 
sum,  called  the  river  Indus,  or  of  the  Hindu  ;  from  a 
Hindu  mahot,  who  fell  into  it  from  his  elephant,  and 
was  drowned  ;f  and  this  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
greater  Phrygia.  Sometime  before  this,  we  read  in 
Alciphron's  letters,  that  Hindus  of  both  sexes,  in 
the  capacity  of  servants,  were  not  uncommon  in 
Greece.  Several  emigrations  took  place  from  India, 
and  we  find  some  tribes  of  Hindus  settled  in  Colchis, 
where  axe  Hindtis  to  this  day;  and  Hesychius  as- 
serts, that  the  Sindi  of  7%rflce  came  originally  from 
India.1^  When  Q.  Metellus  Celer  was  proconsul 
of  Gauly  59  years  B.  C.  the  famous  Ariovist  king  of 


^    IsiDOR*  de  origin. 

t    Tit.  liv.  lib.  XXXVIII.  C.  14. 

t    Bry ANt'8  My tboU  Vol.  Sd,  p.  2 1 7- 
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the  Sueci  made  a  present  to  him  of  some  Hindui^ 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Gerfnan  shofOL 
They  were  merchants^  who  had  ventured  thus  far 
irom' their  native  fcountry.*  In  the  Vrihat-cathA  wt 
read  of  several  JTiwrfw  merchants,  who  visited  the 
Sacred  Isles  in  the  west,  and  being  shipwrecked,  they 
Were  made  slaves ;  and  some  of  then^  were  so  forto*^ 
Hate,  as  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  to  revisit  their 
native  country.  It  is  declared  there,  that  they  went 
a  great  part  of  the  way  by  land,  and  then  embarked 
at  a  place  called  Itanca  .-f  another  harbour  is  meii<^ 
tioned  also  under  the  name  of  Pauta-pur^  and  tUs 
subject  t  shall  resume  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
Sacred  Isles.  Strahlenbero  saw  a  Hindu  at  To^ 
bolskj  who  went  from  India  to  that  place,  through 
China.  Bell  saw  another  Hindu  from  Madras,  tm 
the  banks  of  the  ArgonS  ;  And  Mr,  Duncan,  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay f  introduced  another  to  my  acquaint* 
ance,  who  had  b^en  there  also.  The  distance  from 
the  Indies  to  England  is  one  fourth  less  than  that 
from  Madras  to  Tobolsk  through  China  ;J  and  the 
embassadors  of  Po&us  travellea  as  far  as  Spain  S4 
years  B.  C.  The  constant  embassies,  sent  from  India 
to  the  Emperors  of  Rome  and  Constantinople^  are  well 
known  to  the  learned,  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  the  seventh,  the  growing  power  of  the 
Muhamedans  became  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
any  further  intercourse.  Besides,  the  present  state 
of  society,  manners  and  politics  in  the  west,  make  it 
impossible  for  Hindu  pilgrims  to  travel  through  £fi» 


♦    Cornel.  Nepos  apudPLiN.  Sueton.  Cicero  in  Vatio.c.  10, 

PliVTARCH,  &c. 

.    t    Frthat-cat'hd  Lambaca  or  Section  the  5th  called  abo  Cka* 
iwrddrlcd. 
X    Strahlinbrrg  p.  103,  Aaat.  Researches  voL  vi.  433* 
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mpe*  They  would  be  stopped  at  every  step,  and  oo» 
casionally  confined ;  and  instead  of  alms,  they  would 
woeive  insults  only  from  the  lower  classes. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all|  was  the  embassy  sent 
by  Pojius  to  Augustus:  the  embassadors  went  to 
J^Hioif  where  he  was  at  that  time,  S4  years  B.  C.  ac* 
cording  to  Orosius  ;  and  the  purport  of  their  com* 
Viission  was  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  But^ 
99  iome  time  was  spent  before  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  this  af&ir>  other  embassadors  were  sent  by 
Pittus,  scrnie  years  after,  when  they  found  the  Eok- 
perof  at  Samos.  This  Pohus  in  his  letter  boasted^ 
that  he  was  lord  paramount  over  600  kings ;  and,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Bhaviskya-purdna,  it  is  de- 
clared^ tbat  no  less  than  800  kings  were  the  vassals 
of  tbe  famous  Vicrama'ditya.  With  them  wer<i 
llso  embassadors  from  Pandion,  king  of  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Peninsula;  aind  they  had  in  their 
train  a  Br&hmen,  a  native  of  Brigtigosha  (now  Ba^ 
roach)  called  Chai>ga  the  Sarmana,  Zarmanos 
Chaoas.  He  chose  to  remain  behind,  and  attached 
himself  to  Augustus,  in  whose  service  he  remained 
for  some  time,  in  the  capacity,  it  seems,  of  an  augur 
pr  soothsayer.* 

When  the  Emperor  was  at  Athens,  C'had'ga  the 
$armana  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  sa^ 
lered  mvsteries,  though  it  was  not  the  usual  time;  and 
#o6n  after  he  voluntarily  ended  his  days  on  a  funeral 
pile.  Calanus  followed  Alexander  of  his  own 
accord,  and  ascended  likewise  the  funeral  pile  at 
Pasargada.    There  was  even  a  large  detachment  of 


■■*»'r 
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Hindus^  who  followed  Alexander  into  Persia,  and 
which  we  find  on  the  borders  of  Media,  with  Eumte- 
NEs,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  the  former.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  brave  Keteus,  probably 
Ketu,  or  the  fiery  meteor  of  wur ;  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly little,  or  no  compulsion  used  by  the  Greeks^ 
for  they  took  even  their  wives  and  families  along 
with  them.  Keteus  died  fighting  valiantly,  and  his 
two  wives  insisted  upon  burning  themselves  with  the 
dead  body ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  eldest  'Was 
with  child,  and  therefore  she  was  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing her  husband.  The  youngest  went  triumphant- 
ly, and  was  led  by  her  brother,  and  other  relative^ 
and  servants,  to  the  funeral  pile.* 

"  Claudius  received  also  an  embassy  from  a  king 
pf  Geylon:  and  when  Trajan  was  marching  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  year  103,  some  princes  oi  India 
sent  embassadors  to  him,  requesting  him  to  settle 
some  disputes  between  them  and  their  neighbours, 
probably  tht  Parthians.  It  is  remarkable,  that  dur- 
ing this  expedition,  Trajan  was  constantly  supplied 
with  oysters  from  Great  Britain ;  and  which  were 
jpreserved  fresh,  by  a  particular  process,  discovered 
by  one  of  the  first  epicures  of  the  age.  There  were 
embassadors  from  India  sent  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  Diocletian,  and  Maximian;  to  Theodosius, 
Heraclius,  and  Justinian;  and  we  readf  of  two 
'Hindu  kings,  putting  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  their  names 
were  Gennobon  and  Esatec'h.  In  the  year  274, 
Aurelian  took  Palmyra,  and  made  Queen  Zenobia 


*    DiODOR.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  C.  2. 
t    Auc.  Univ.  Hist.  voL  xviii.  p.  78* 
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Erisoner.  There  he  found  a  body  of  HindtiSy  whom 
e  carried  to  Rome^  to  grace  his  triumph.  Damas* 
ciuSy  who  was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  in 
his  life  of  IsiDORUs,  relates  several  curious  anecdotes 
of  Severus,  a  Ronian^  but  by  birth  an  African^  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anthlmius. 
Severus  was  a  philosopher  of  most  austere  manners, 
and  great  learning,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  learned 
Baen.  After  the  death  of  that  Emperor  in  473/  he 
retired  to  AUxandria^  where  he  received  at  his  house 
several  Br&hmem  from  India^  and  whom  he  treated 
with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  respect.  Dates  and- 
rice  were  their  food,  and  water  their  beverage,  and 
they  shewed  not  the  least  curiosity,  refusing  to  go 
and  see  the  most  superb  fabrics  and  palaces,  with 
which  that  famous  city  was  adorned.* 

y 

It  is  remarkable,  that  ancient  travellers  make  no 
mention  of  the  monstrous  statues  of  the  Hindus. 
The  historians  of  Alexander  take  notice,  of  the 
&b€e^  carrying  among  their  standards  the  image  of 
Hercules,  whoever  he  was.  The  Suraseni  round 
Muttra  on  the  Jumn&j  had  also  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
LES,t  or  Bala-deva.  Philostratus  takes  notict 
of  some  figures  cut  out  of  the  rock  beyond  Hardwar; 
but  these  statues  had  nothing  monstrous  in  them,  no 
more  than  those  made  by  Grecian  artists  in  the  P^w- 
jab^  according  to  the  same  author.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble then,  that  at  that  time  the  Hindus  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  represent,  either  in  stone  or  wood,  their 
monstrous  deities.    They  were  first  introduced  to  our 


*    Photii  Bibliotheca,  p.  1040  and  SuiDAS  v.  SfiVSRU«. 
t    AsiaU  Researches^  vol.  v.  p.  294. 
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lik^owlcclge  by  Jm^s,  according  to  Claudiav,  who 
wiofce  m  the  fifth  century)  and  who  says : 


"fmimimm 


Jwofk  fnigibiis  aptum 


.fiquor,  et  assiietum  stIvis  delpbina  videbo : 
Jam  pocUds  homines  jutictos«  et  qoidquid  inatie 
Nutrit  JuDAicls/quse  piogitar  Indian  velis. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  in  his  time  the  Ramoni 
adorned  their  nouses- with  tapestries,  worked  frf 
JewSf  and  representing  all  the  wild  and  monstfOM 
figures  of  Hindu  mythology,  such  as  men  growii^ 
out  of  shells.  This  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  "Sak-^ 
c'ha'sura,  and  his  tribe  living  in  shells,  and  peeping 
out  of  them  in  'Shandhordwipa  or  Zangh-Bar. 

In  the  year  529, .  a  king  of  the  Hemiarites  m  Ara- 
hia^  called  Al-Mondar,  a  general  name  for  the  kings 
of  that  tribe,  and  generally  residing  at  Hirahy  invaded 
Syria ;  and  the  Rpman  exarchs,  or  Governors,  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  India  for  shelter,  and  certainly  by 
sea,  as  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Persians,* 
and  probably  they  found  no  other  means  of  escaping, 
but  by  getting  01:1  board  of  some  ship  just  going  ta 
sail  for  India. 

There  were  at  Rome  augurs,  and  diviners  from  all 
nations,  but  mostly  from  Chaldea.  There  were  some 
from  Armenia^  Egypt^  and  even  a  few  JcwSj  and 
particularly  women  from  that  nation.  There  were 
also  astrologers,  says  Juvenal,!  from  Phrygia 
and  India ;  and  none  but  very  rich  people  employed 
these,    and  this  was  about  the  middle  of  the  first 


*    Du  FassHOY  CbroDolog.  A.  D.  529« 
t    SaU  ?L  ▼.  584  ind  549. 
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Qtury.     There  were  many  Hindus  at  Alexandria, 

cording  to  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 

i*  the  third  century.     The  inhabitants  of  Europe^  at 

n  early  period,   did  by  no  means  show  so  much 

eadiness  in  leaving  their  native  homes  to  visit  dis- 

:ant  countries,  and  particularly  India.     We  are  told 

that  Pythagoras    and   Democritus    visited    the 

Hindu  sages ;  but  these  accounts  are  delivered  in  too 

vague  a  manner,  to  deserve  any  credit 

The  first  European  upon  record,  who  visited  Ifidia, 
is  ScYLAx,  a  Greek  ana  experienced  seaman,  sent  by 
Darius  Hystaspes  above  500  years  B.  C.  to  explore 
India.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Caspdtyrus  or 
Caspapyrus,  how  Coshabpoor  upon  the  Hydaspes,  called 
also  Indus,  and  by  the  Hindus  tlie  lesser  Sindhu 
or  Sindk.  Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements^ 
he  sailed  ^down  a  large  river,  which  flowed  toward 
the  east, ''and  then  he  entered  the  ocean,  and  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea^y  and  sailed  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  his  voyage  ended,  after  a  circum- 
navigation, both  on  the  river  and  by  sea,  of  two  and 
thirty  months.  This  river  is  unfortunately  called  the 
Lulus  by  Herodotus  ;  otherwise,  from  the  particu- 
lars, such  as  the  course  of  that  river,  and  toe  time 
that  his  circumnavigation  lasted, .  one  would  suppose 
that  it  w;as  the  Ganges;  and  indeed  many  learne 
men  are  of  that  opinion. 

* 

The  next  European  who  visited  India  was  the  pi 
Joeopher  Phapon,  about  430  years  B.  €•  but  it  v 
not  an  act  of  Iu3  own.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
Elean,  probably  because  he  was  a  native  of  Elea 
the  lesser  Mia.     It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
taken,  and  detaihed  by  Indians  and  afterwards 
by  themiai  a  slave.     It  is  probable,  that  be  had 
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sold  first  to  some  Persian  nobleman,  sometime  aftei 
appointed  to  the  government  of  some  district  in 
Indiay  where  rk«DON  was  carried  away  by  a  party 
of  Hindus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  him  afterwards 
at  AthenSf  as  a  slave  again,  to  a  man,  who  kept  wo- 
men and  handsome  young  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution.  He  was  redeemed  by  Alcibiades  at 
the  request  of  Socrates,  whose  disciple  he  became. 
He  founded  the  Eliac  school,  called  Eretrian  after- 
wards, from  its  having  been  transferred  to  Eretria  in 
EubiEa,  by  Mknedemus  his  successor.*" 

There  was  a  regular  trade  carried  on,  to  /i^^&r,  from 
the  accesson  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  throne  of 
Egypty  to  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Ro- 
mans^  which  did  not  cease  till  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venth century,  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Mu- 
hamedans  put  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  regular 
intercourse.  The  Greeks  under  the  Ptolemies,  had 
settlements  at  Callian  near  Bombay  ;  but  they  were 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  native  kings.  It  seems 
also  from  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  that  the  Romans 
had  a  considerable  settlement  near  Muziris  now 
MirjeCj  where  they  had  erected  a  temple  in  honour  cS\ 
Augustus  ;|  and  they  had  also  two  cohorts,  or  1200 
men,  to  protect  their  trade.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  the  same  as  they  are  to  this  day,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  Arrian's  Periplus^  and  the  Justinian 
code. 

The  Greek  Kin^  of  Bactriana  ruled  over  all  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  even  as  far  aji 
Sirhind^   during  a  period  of  129  years,  that  is  to 


^* 


*    See  So  IDAS,  Hbstohius  de  iUustrib ;  and  Labrtivs. 
t    See  Peutingerian  Tables. 
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jiay  from  the  year  255  to  ISS  p.  C  Even  some  of 
them  were  in  possession  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
Gqngetic  provinces :  and  Ppmetrius  is  mentioned  ^ 
onie  of  them;  and  according  to  Sig.  BAYKp,.  ^ 
never  was  King  of  Bactriana  or  Bal^^  but  o^  ^.pine 
fnlaod  part  of  India^  extending  bc;ypn4.  the  G^r^^j 
abicrut  the  year  195  B.  C.  According  to  Strabq,  jiis 
predecessor  Menander  conquereijl'  the  gpuntdjss.  to 
the  east  of  the  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the  Jumnd.*  .  .H[is 
empire  extended  from  Pattalena^  to  Zi^erus,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  small,  but  fainous  lake  called  Jidrjer^ 
or  the  spring  of  Jirf,  noticed  by  Ctesi AS,  under  the 
pame  of  Sid,  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Jt^mnd 
and  DiUi.'\ 

To  these  conquests  Pemetrius  added  some  mari- 
time countries  to  the  eastward  of  Patakne,  such  ^ 
Sigertis,  and  the  kingdom  of  TessariosttiSy  now  the 
countries  of  CacKha  and  Gtijlfardt,  as  I  shall  show  in 
the  appendix. 

Thiere  are  now  numerous  Hindus  roving  all  over 
AraBia  and  Persia,  as  far  a^  Astrachan,  or  settled  in 
some  places  of  trade  for  a  few  years  only,  when  they 
return  to  India.X  for  I  take  no  notice  here  of.nu- 
merous  tribes  of  Hindus^  who  are  considered  as  na- 
tives of  Persia,  Turan  and  Colchis  or  Georgia :  they 
are  called  Hindi  all  over  these  countries,  and  have 
been  settled  there  from  time  immemorial.^ 


.  •    jStrabo,  Lib.  II.  p.  51^. 

t    Sec  Maurice's  Modern  History  of  IHndoston,  vof.  1.  p.  g5. 
It »  called  erroneously  JBhedar  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  vol.  2.  p.  107. 

t    Forster's  Travels,  vol.  2. 

f    According  to  the  late  Nabob  Mrhdi-Ali-Khan,  a  native  of 
Mesched,  See  Essay  on  the  origiu^of  Mecca^  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  5* 
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From  the  Malahift  Coast  they  go  to  Mosamhtqut^ 
where  they  have  agdnts,  who  generally  reside  there 
seven  6r  eight  years ;  and  Strahlekberg  takes  n6^ 
tice  of  a  merchant  from  the  Malabar  Coast ^  at  Astra* 
ckan.*  From  Surat  and  Gt^ar'dt,  they  go  to  Mascot 
and  other,  trading  places  m  Arabia,  where  Brih- 
mens  are  to  be  found  also,  according  to  Niebxjhr. 
Arrian  in  his  Periplus  says,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Dioscaridis  (now  Socotora^)  consisted 
of  Arabs  and  Hindus,  with  a  few  Greeks^  settled 
there  on  account  of  the  trade  to  India.  The  famous 
Pra'n-puri  told  me,  that  when  he  was  at  Baha-^ 
rein  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  was  informed  by  the 
Hindus,  whom  he  found  settled  there,  that  they  used 
to  ^  formerly  to  Egypt,  where  they  had  houses  of 
agency,  but  that  they  had  left  off  going  there  for 
about  two  or  three  generations. 

This  shows,  that  there  was*  between  the  Greeks, 
Rofnans,  Carthaginians  and  the  Hindus,  a  constant 
and  reciprocal  intercourse  (which  is  by  no  means  the 
case  now)  for  a  period  of  1200  years  at  least :  and  to 
which  nothing,  but  the  overgrowing  power  of  the 
Muselmans,  could  put  a  stop.  In  visitmg  the  sages 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  Hindus  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised,  and  their  vanity  humbled,  when 
ihey  heard  them  talk  of  their  remote  antiquity. 
Then,  and  not  before,  in  my  opinion,  they  resolved 
not  to  be  behind  hand  with  any  of  them ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  succeeded  wonderfully.  Neither 
the  Greeks  and  Rofnam,  nor  the  Turdetani,  a  GaUc 
nation,  though  settled  in  Spain,  according  to  Strabo, 
carried  history,  and  the  beginning  of  things,  beyond 
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t  jperiod  of  6000  years,  exactly  like  the  Tews,  and 
nindus  formerly,  according  to  Meoasthenes.  The 
Gothic  tribes  enfcihained  also  the  same  notions,  aii 
appears  from  the  cosmogony  of  Orpheus,  who  was  U 
Goth* 

The  Hindus  had  the  system  of  the  Tugas  Ibng  be* 
fort ;  but  this  was  not  peculiar  to  thetti,  for  it  pr^-f  ' 
vailed  all  over  the  west,  and  HEslob,  who  lived  be- 
tween 900  and  1000  yeairs  before  Christ,  declares 
that  Cali-yuga  was  just  beginning ;  and  the  JaifUi$ 
assert  that  it  began  about  that  time.  Though  the 
Yugas  are  of  a  very  great  antiquity  all  over  the  world, 
yfetthe  Hindus  did  not  think  of  stretching  their  dji- 
ratioQ  to  such  an  enormous  length,  till  a  period  coAi'r 
paratively  modem ;  and  the  l^gas  in  the  west  weris 
also  the  component  of  their  grand  Calpa^  which  con- 
sisted equally  of  12,000  years,  but  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  that  in  the  west  these  were  considered  as  nd^ 
tural  years,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  east,  ^t  least 
now. " 

The  first  time  we  heard,  in  the  west,  of  this  extra- 
vagant system  of  chronology,  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century ;  wh^n  we  were  informed  by  ' 
Abu-Ma?:ar,  a  famous  astronomer,  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  Al-Mamun  at  Balkh,  that  the  Hindus  rec 
koned  from  the  flood  or  the  beginning  of  the  Caii* 
yug<i^  to  the  Hejra^  720,634,442,715  days,  or  3725 
years. 

There  is  obviously  a  mistake,  originating  either 
with  the  transcriber  or  translator :  but  it  may  be  ea* 

*    See  Gbsner's  notes  on  the  fragments  of  Orpheus^  also 
Fabricius  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 
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sily  rectified.  There  is  exactly  tliat  number  of  yieans 
from  the  bediming  of  the  Cdli-yu^a  to  the  Mefra: 
but  that  immeuse  number  of  days  i^e  reckoned  from 
£be  creation  to  the  Cali-yuga,  according  to  Brauua- 
gupta's  system.  Mr.  Davis,  after  reading  this  pas- 
S9;ge.^;imy  mnuscript,  kindly  undertook  to.  eT^aini ne 
it  fp^fie  particularl}*,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  his 
Iqu^^  not^  subject,  in  the  appendix  at  ibe 

c^  { of  the  yesfuty  on  Vicbaka'pitT: A  and  SaIiIva- 

:  If  111  that  time,  the  extravagant  numbers,  of  tiie 
tjAndt4s  were  .unicnown  to  the  Greeks  and  Rofoam^ 
with,  whom  they  kept  up  a  constant  intercoiirse. 
itiat  the  Hindw  concealecl  the  whole  from  them,  is 
inadmissible  :  for  it  is  natural  to  suppo3e,  that  they 
W^c  equally  vain  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  W^e  arc 
lyell  acquainted  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans  to  antiquity :  and  surely  they  4i4 
not  take  the  trouble  of  inventing  fables  to  conceal 
them.  On  the  contrary,  Megasthknes,  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  abilities,!  who  had  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  in  India^  in  a  public  character,  and  was 
wfll  acquainted  with  the  chronological  systems  of 
the  JEgT/ptians^  Chaldeans  and  JewSj  made  particular 
inquiries  inro  their  history,  and  declares,  according 
to  Clemens. of  Alexandria^  that  the  Hindus  an< 
Jews  were  the  only  people^  who  had  a  true  idea  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of 
things  :  and  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  history  of 
the  Hindus  did  not  go  back  above  5042  years,  from 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander.  Manuscripts 
differ;  some  have  5042,  or  6042 :    others  have  5402 


*^^pi 


♦    As.  Reg.  ▼.  9.  p.  242. 

t    See  Asiatic  Sesearcbes,  yoL  5«  p.  290. 
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year8|  and  thFee^ months;  for  he  calculated  even  th^ 
months;  but  the  diff^erence  is  immaterial  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  .  ^ 


/ .. 


This  period  of  the  Hindus  was  adopted  afterwards 
by  the  Persians^  or  was  common  to  both :  and  the-'  ^ 
latter  reckoned,  from  tlie  creation  to  the  era  of  M^- 
Lic-SHAH,  in  the  year  1079  of  XJhrist^  6,J86  jjears  ;* 
that  is,  they  placed  the  creation  5507  years  before 
Christ.  It  appears  also  frpm  George  of  Trebizandi 
that  the  Persians  reckoned,  froajn  the  floiO(d  tp  ,^ 
year  of  Christ  632,  or  era  of  Yezdejmid,  3,7^^5 
years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-three  days, .  confornj- 
ably.lo  the  ideas  of  Abu-mazar:  and'  tl^is  is  agaifi 
the  )>eriod  of  the  Cali-yuga  of  the  Hindus^  From 
Alexander's  entering  Lidia^  to  th^  same  era  of  Me- 
uc-SfiAH,  there  are  1408  years,  whicjh  deducted  frpjxi 
6,58^,  there  remains  5178;  and  this  I  believe  vv4s 
originally  the  true  reading  in  Megastuenes's  ^- 
count  of  India.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  .difibrence,  re- 
latively speaking,  is  not  very  considerably  and  is  ,im- 
naaterial  in  the  present  case.  ,  >    . 

Christ  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  .himself  a 
carpenter,  or  Tacshaca  in  Samcrit.  The.  Persians 
called  him  2i  PeishS-cara^  handicraftman  and  trades- 
man. In  the  Calpa-druma-Calicdj  a  treatise  of  the 
JainaSy  and  in  my  possession,  'Sa'la-va'hana,  called 
by  the  Hindus  a  Tacshaca,  and  said  to  be  also  tlie  son 
of  a  Tacshaca^  TasKU,  or  TivasKta,  is  declared  to 
have  been  a  'Sr^avaca  or  'Sdvaca^  a  tradesman.:  and  in 
the  western  parts  of  Indian  as  in  Giujarcity  all  ban- 
yans and  tradesmen  are  called  'Savacas.  The  words 
of  the  Called  are,  "  'Sa'lava'hana  Ncmia  RqjdJaifia; 
Parama  'Sravaca-pati.     The  King  called  'Sa'lava'- 
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HAKA  was  a  Jatna^  and  the  Idrd  and  master  of  the 
^Sr'woacoi^  aiL^SahacttSj^^  more  generally  written  and 
pronounced- 

ff 

Even  the  name  of  "Sa'li-va-han,  ^Sa'liban,-  and 
•Sa'^baV,  as  he  is  called  in  the  spoken  dialects,  seems 
to  be  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin,  as  well  as  Peisheh- 
-cA*,  the  name  pf  his  followers.  Salib^  or  Sulib,  signi- 
fies a  stake,  a  cross,  a  gibbet,  iht' Roman  Furcd;  like 
the  Greek  £T«t;j»K,  S&lib  or  S&lb  signifies  also  critcified^ 
and  in  the  plural  form,  it  becomes  Sdlub,  and  SdlbSu 
Ashab-aTrSalibf  means  the  Christians  in  Arabic^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  followers  of  the  crucified.  The 
'  best  Sanscrit  expression  for  this  is  ^Suliva^  'Sdiava^ 
or  "Salwa  in  a  derivative  form,  and  these  are  indif* 
ferently  pronounced  ^S&laba^  or  "Salba^  and  in  the 
plural  jxwmhtr 'Salabany  ^uASAlban.  In  the  CurnSh 
ricd'dhanday  these  'SAlavaSy  or  Salbans,  are  mentioned, 
in  the  same  page  with  *Saca,  or  *Sa;la-vahana, 
and  as  existing  at  the  time  this  Purana  was  written. 
The  copy  of  that  section  of  the  Scanda-puriiia  in  my 
possession,  was  written  about  230  years' ago  in  Gur^ 
jar&t :  and  the  writer  or  transcriber,  well  knowing, 
th2it'S&oaca  was  a  title  of^SACA,  or  *Sa ltva'hana, 
wrote  first  iSfoacflr,  instead  of '&c« ;  but  recollecting 
himself,  and  finding  that  there  was  a  redundant  syl- 
lable in  the  verse,  he  drew  two  smalt  strokes  with 
the  pen  across  the  middle  syllable,  showing,  that  it 
was  to  be  left  out,  and  the  whole  word  to  be  read 
^Saca.  In  the  Lucknaw  copies  of  this  section,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Saca.  and  the  whole  verse  is 
omitted. 

The  copies  from  Chitra<iitay  have  the  whole  verse; 
but  the  name  of  'Saca  is  variously  written,  sometimes 
'Sacraf  Sraca,  &c.  These  readings  are  obviously 
erroneous.    Ther^  wpre  no  other  copies  of  that  sec- 
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lion  at  Benares  but  those  procured  from  Qbitra'ciita^ 
and  LucknoWf  till  I  was*  lately  presented  Witii  ^  neat 
xropy  230  years  old,  from  GujarAt^  by  ^Pandit  of 
that  country.  The  Luckn&w  copies  are  tolerably  ac* 
curate;  but  those  from  Chit ra-cuia  are  miserably 
mangled,  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 
The  passage  relating  to  ^SacOy  is  in  the  following 
word$ ;  Tatah  trisbu  sakasriihu  "sate  chApyadhichhu 
c/iaj  'Sac6  \ndma  hhavtshyas\ch(^.y6tidAridra,hAracah: 
and\whether  we  read  'Saca  or  'Savaca,  it  points  to  the 
same  individual 

"o  •        ■  I 

Tlie  idea  that  Sa'Liva'hana  was  borne  an  a  tree^ 
cross;  or  f urea,  they  might  liave  bonx)wed  from  the 
Mankheans,  who  represented  Christ  stretched  upon 
a  tree.  V&hanay  b&hana,  and  vaha  or  baha^  are  nouns 
dfCrtved  from  the  verb  vah^  whOy  to  carry ;:  and  used 
both  .in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  'llM^Ha*t^$^ 
vdhana  is  one  of  the  titles  oi\^gniy  or  fwej»{^  Jndra 
is  called  Migba-vcJiana^  or  the  cloud  borne  i  Gand'^ 
ha-V(iha  \^,  the  wind,  from  its  being  tlie  vehicle  of 
pei'fumcs.  The  clouds  loaded  with  water  are  oaUed 
Vdi^i'Vaha.  Thus  ^Sdl-hahy  Hdl-bah^  Sdl-bdhanaj  &c. 
may  signify  either,  he  who  carries  his  crqss,  or  who 
was  borne,  or  exalted  upon  the  cross.  Cf^ucifer  is 
one -of  the  titles  of  Chhist,  perfectly  answering  to 
'Sdforia/ia. 

The  Hindus  are  very  fond  of  forms  or  emanations, 
which  they  consider  to  be  the  same  with  the  original 
from  wlwcli  thovse  emanations  sprang;  and  disciples 
are  very  often  considered  as  so  many  forms  of  their 
masters.-  It  is  then  very  possible,  that  they  should 
have  considered  the  Apostle  and  disciple,  who  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  I/idia^  as  a  fonn  of  Christ, 
or  as  Christ  himself,  after  several  centuries  had 
elapsed;  and  thus  possibly  have  mistaken  the  year 
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of  the  death  of  the  form,  or  disciple,  for  that  of  his 
principa}.  ,  Now  some  of  the  Apostles  lived  to  a 
great  age }  and  St.  Thoma$,  for  instance,  is  Bvp- ' 
■  <  posed  Ito  have  lived  seventy-three  years,  and  to  have 
!  kuffered  martyrdom  about*  the  seventy-fourth  or  se- 
venty-fifth year  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  year  of  the  death  of  Vichamarca,  and  that 
i»f  the  manifestation  of  'Sal-ba'han,  are  Acknow- 
ledged to  be  but  one  and  the  same ;  and  they  are 
, , ,  obviously  so,  according  to  the  Cumdricd'Chartda, 
that  remarkable  year  was  the  3101st  of  the  CWe- 
ffuga^  and  the  first  of  the  Christian  Era^  thus  coin- 
ciding also  with  the  Samaritan  text,  which  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance. 

Some  learned  Pandits,  from  the  western  parts  of 
'  India,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  era  of  Vicrama'di-  • 
TYA  was  originally  reckoned  from  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  in  the  year  3044 ;  and  that,  after  a  reigii 
of  fifty-six  years,  his  death  happened  in  the  year 
5101. 

'  This  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
-ihfe  Cumaricd'C'hand'aj  and  of  the  Pandits  who  assisted 
Abitl  Fazil,  who  says,  in  his  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kings  of  Mdlava,  that  Vicrama'ditya's 
era  began  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and  this  makes 
this  legend  more  consistent  and  probable. 

In  the  Vrihat'Caihdj  'Saliva'hana  is  called  iVrlf- 
sinha,  or  the  nian-lion,  answering  to  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda;  and  one  of  the  forms  of  Budd'ha  is 
called  Nrt-sinha,  both  by  the  Paur&n'ics  and  the 
JBaudd^has.  ^Sacti-sinha,  or  the  energetic  lion,  is  also 
the  name  of  ^Sa'liva'hana  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Jgni-pur&fia.    According  to  the  VrHkat-cat'hd,  Vi- 
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cttAMA'DiTTA  marched  from  his  capital  city  PMtalU 
putfa,  or  Patfur, .  to  wage  war  against  Nrf^iirHA, 

Kiil&  oi  Praiishtlidim.  ■'  \ 

■  ^  ■•■'  ■•  .  «  : 

Vi.  The  cross,  fliough  not  an  object  of  woirship 
among  the  Baudd^haSy  is  afaVburite  emblem  and  de- 
vice \vith  them.  It  is  exactly  the  cross  of  the  Mani- 
ckedm,  with  leaves  and  flpwers  springing  from  it, 
fuid  placed  upon  a  mount  Calvary,  as  among  the 
Roman  Caf holies.  They  represent  it  various  ways; 
but  the  shaft  witli  the  cross  bar,  and  the  Caha7Jf 
remain  the  same.  Tile  tree  of  life  and  knowledge, 
or  the  Jdmbu  tree,  ill  their  tnaps  of  the  world,  is 
always  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  Manichean 
cross,  eighty-four  Y6janas  (answering  to  the  eighty- 
four  years  of  the  life  of  him  who  was  exalted  upon 
the  cross),  or  423  miles  high;  including  the  three 
steps  of  the  Calvary.     . 

,  This  cross,  putting  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  (and 
fruit  alsfv  as  I  am  told)  is  called  the  divine  tree,  the 
tree,  of  the  gods,  the  tree  of  life  and  knowledge, 
and  jprodiictive  of  whatever  is  good  and  desirable,  and 
is, placed  in  the  terrestrial  Pfl;Wwe.  Agaptus,  ac- 
cording to  PiioTius,*  maintained,  that  this  divine 
tree  in  Paradise,  was  Christ  himself  In  their  de- 
lineations of  the  heavens,  the  globe  of  the  earth  is 
iGilled  up  with  this  cross  and  its  Calvary.  The  divines 
of  Tibet  place  it  to  the  S.  W.  of  Meru,  towards  the 
soiu'ce  of  the  Ganges.  The  Mantckcans  always  re- 
4)resented  Christ  crucified  upon  a  tree  among  the 
foliage.  The  Christians  of  India,  and  of  St.  Thomas, 
though  they  did  not  admit  of  images,  still  enter- 
tained the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cross.     They 
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place^  jjt.  on  a  C/i/t^^ry,  in  public  places^  and  at  the 
meili^^^  cross  roads ^  and  it  is  said,  that  even  the 
hearten iBiiri/u^  in  these  parts  paid  also  great  regard 
toii^;  I  have  annexed  the  drawings  of  two  crossai^ 
fnilsii-9L  book  entitled  the  CshSira-samha,  lately  given 
to  n€  by  a  learned  Baudffha,  who  is  visiting  the  holy 
places  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Ganges^ 
There  are  various  representations  of  this  mysticSfll/ 
j^mbol,  which  my  friend  the  Jati  could  not  explaiiii 
.to  me ;  but  says^  that  the  shaft  and  the  two  arms  ol 
the  cross  remain  invariably  the  same,  and  that  thg- 
Calvary  is  sometimes  omitted*  It  becomes  then  a 
cross,  with  four  points,  sometimes  altered  into  a  cross 
crampamUi  as  used  in  heraldry. 

In  the  second  figure  there  are  two  instruments  de- 
picted, the  meaning  of  which  my  learned  frien^ 
the  Jati,  could  not  explain.  Neither  did  he  know 
what  they  were  intended  to  represent ;  but,  says  he, 
,they  look  like  two  spears :  and  indeed  they  look  very 
much  like  the  spear  and  reed,  often  represented  with 
the  cross.  Tlie  third  figure  represents  the  same 
tree,  but  somewhat  nearer  to  its  natural  shape.  When 
it  is  represented  as  a  trunk  without  branches,  as  in 
Japan,  it  is  then  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
One.  When  two  arms  are  added,  as  in  out 
cross,  the  Trimurti  is  said  to  be  seated  there."  When 
with  five  branches,  the  five  Sugats,  or  grand  forms 
of  Budd'ha,  are  said  to  reside  upon  them.  Be  this 
is  it  may,  I  cannot  believe  the  resemblance  of  this 
cross  and  Calvary,  with  the  sign  of  our  redemption, 
to  be  merely  accidental.  I  have  written  this  ac* 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
India,   with  the  impartiality  of  an  'historian,  fully 

♦  Plate  2. 
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persuaded  that  our  holy  religion  cannot  possibly  r^ 
ceive  any  addftional  lustre  from  it. 

-  * .  • 

The  word  MUcKha  in  Sanscrit ^  does  not  signi^ 
literally  a  foreigner ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  m 
that  sense  by  the  Paur&nics^  when  announcing,  in  a 
prophetical  style,  the  different  powers  who  were  to 
rule  over  India.  Hear  now,  says  the  author  of  the 
Vishnu-purhtay  hear  nattv  what  will  come  to  pass  in 
these  times:  pmverfiU  Kings  among,  the  Aryya- 
Mlech'has  will  appear ;  they  will  subvert  the  reigning 
religionj  spoil  and  deceive  the  Prajas,  or  thej>eople. 

»' 

In  the  Bh&gavatay  they  are  called  Abrahmavar^ 
chasah  in  the  plural,  eind  Abrahmavarchah  in  tlie  sin* 
gular;  because,  as  they  understood  not  the  funda- 
inental  tenets  of  their  own  religion,  through  their 
spiritual  blindness,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts^ 
they  gave  it  up  to  embrace  a  new  one. 

in  the  Brah?n4nda  we  read,  then  will  come  the 
Aryya-Ml^ch'has,  who  will  seduce  the  people;  they 
wilt  be  proud,  and  at  tfte  same  time  distrustful,  as  if 
constantly  alarmed. 

In  Xht  VayU'pur6n'a  it  is  declared,  that  generations 
of  Kings  will  rise,  and  set  like  the  sun,  The?i  zcill  come 
Me 'Aryya-Mlech'has,  zvho  will  forsake  the  I)1}aro)a, 
religious  creed,  Carma  xcorship,  Tirt'ha  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  of  their  ancestors ;  they  will  seduce  the 
people  zvith  their  new  doctrine^  and  will  grow  worse  a?id 
worse  every  day.  After  them  Sarva  Ml^ch'ha,  all  sorts 
of  foreign  and  impure  tribes  will  overrun  the  country. 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  tliesc  good  \4ryyas, 
caljed   Avariiam^    and    Abraium^    as   well    as   their 
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Apostle,  even  as  low  ^s  the  times  of  M^  Polo  in  the 
13th  century.  From  Ab^ryyamj,  the  JPaurdnics  pror 
bably  made  A-BrahmCy  in  order  to  shew  their  con- 
tempt of  them,  but  more  particuUrly  in  the  latter 
times,*  when  they  grew  worse  and. worse;  and  M. 
Polo  speaks  of  some  of  the  Abraiamy  or  Abramam^ 
nearly  in  the  same  terms.  Yet  in  his  time  the  deno- 
mination of  Avariiam^  in  Sumorit  A'vdryyamy  ^nd 
Abdryyam^  was  applied  to  them ;  and  he  was  told 
that  it  signified  good  and  pious  men. 


I  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  particularly  inquired 
from  the  Baudd'has  whether  they  knew  any  thmg  of 
the  wars  of  Budd'ha  with  Tevetat;*  but  I  was 
always  answered  in  the  negative.  It  was  my.  fault 
in  some  measure ;  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  other 
synonymous  names  of  that  enemy  of  the  religion  of 
Budd'ha.  I  mentioned  before,  that  I  supposed  that 
Tevetat  was  a  corruption  from  Df/va-Tashta,  sy- 
nonymous with  De'va-Twashta',  or  DeVa-Silpi, 
the  divine  artist,  or  carpenter,  who  is  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Visva-carma,  or  the 
universal  artist.  Under  this  last  appellation,  Te've- 
ta't  is  known  to  them.  Soon  after  a  learned  Jati 
presented  me  with  a  book  called  the  Budd'ha-cho' 
ritra,  with  leave  to  take  a  copy,  in  which  the 
wars  of  Budd'ha,  with  Visva-carma,  or  DeVa- 
Twasht'a',  are  related.  It  is  a  most  voluminous 
work,  and  still  it  is  incomplete^  and  the  seat  of  war 
was  in  India. 


Mm 


*  Iq  the  LaUta  vistira  Purina^  which  was  brought  b^  Major 
Knox  from  Nepdl,  the  name  of  Budd  'ha'a  kinsman  and  rival  is 
Or'vadatta  (answering  to  Deodatus).  It  is  probable,  that  La« 
jloubbrb's  Tevetat  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Db'vadatta. 
H.T.C. 


ESSAY  VI. 


PART   !• CHAPTER    I. 


Of  the  trco  Tri-CuVa'd'ri,  or  Mountains  with 
three  Peaks ;  one  in  the  N.  W.  and  the  other  in  the 
S.  £•  Quarte?^s  of  the  Old  Continent. 

J.  TRI^CUTA'D'RI,  the  mountain  (Jdri)  with 
three  peaks  (Tri-CutaJ  answers  to  Tp^opu^c  and 
T^x^  in  Greek :  for  in  that  language  ««por  signifies 
properly  a  peak,  summit,  and  implicitly  a  headland^ 
or  promontory,  Poly^nus  calls  Mount  Mkru  or 
MtrQ9i^  Tri—caryphus :  it  is  true,  that  he  bestows 
injprbperiy  that  epithet  on  Mount  MSru  near  Cabul^ 
which  is  inadmissible.  MirUj  with  its  three  peaks 
on  the  summit,  and  its  seven  steps,  includes  and  en- 
compasses really  the  whole  world,  according  to  the 
nations  of  the  Hindus  and  other  nations,  previously 
to  their  being  acquainted  with  the  globular  shape  of 
the  earth.  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part,  tliat  the 
Jiewsvrere  acquainted  with  the  seven  stages,  Zo?2es 
or  JDwjpas  of  the  Hindus;  but  I  have  since  disco- 
vered a  curious  passage  from  the  Zohar-Manassi  on 
the  creation,  as  cited  by  Basnage,  in  his  history  of 
the  iews.^  *'  There  are,  says  the  author,  *'  seven 
earths,  whereof  one  is  higher  than  the  other ;  for 
the  holy-land  is  situated  upon  the  highest  earth,  and 
Mount  Moriah  (or  Miru)  is  in  the  middle  of  that 
hblyland.    This  is  the  hill  of  God,  so  often  men- 


See  Englbb  Translation,  p.  247* 
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tioned  ih*  the  OH  Testament,  the  inouiit  of  the  con*- 
gregation-^  virhere  the  mighty  King  sits  in  the  ^des 
pf  the  north>  accordmg  to  Isaiah,  and  there  is  the 
city  ^f  our  God."*  The  Mem  of  the  Hindus,  has 
the  na^me  of  SabM^  or  the  congregation,  and  the 
gods  are  seated  upon  it  in  the  sides  of  the  north. 
There  is  the  holy  city  of  BrdhmA-puriy  where  resides 
Brahma'  \vit^  his  court,  in  thermost  piir?  and  holy 
land  of  lUcv^ratta. 


.  I 


Thus  MSru  is  the  worldly  temple  of  the  stif>re!rne 
being,  in  an  embodied  state,  and  of  the  Tai-Mu'A'tTir, 
or  sacred  Tiiady  which  resitdes  on  its  summit,  eji^er 
in  a  single,  or  three-fold  temple,  or  rather  iti.bpth: 
for  it  is  all  one,  as  they  are  one  and  three.  They 
a^e  three,  only  with  regard  to  men  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  worldly  illusion ;  but  to  men  trho  hive 
emerged  out  of  it,  they  are  but  one ;  and  theii*  three- 
fold temple,  and  mountain  with  its  three  peaks,  be- 
come one  equally.  Mythologists  in  the  west  called 
the  world,  or  Miru^  with  its  appendages,  the  temple 
pf  God,  according  to  Macuobius. 

Heiice  this  most  sacred  temple  of  the  supreme 
being,  is  generally  typified  by  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
with  either  a  single  cnapet  on  its  summit,  or  with 
three ;.  either  with,  or  without  steps. 

This  worldly  temple  is  also  considered,  by 
the  followers  of  Budd'ha,  as  the  tom|>  of  the 
son  of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  whom  'I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  first  man,  re-emerging  in  ev?ry 
Culpa,  or  the  first  lawgiver,  often  confounded 
with  the  first  man.     His  bones,  or  limbs  were  scat- 


'  .■  ■     ■    t** 
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tered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  those  of  Osi- 
ris and  Jupiter  Zaghkus.    To  collect  them  was  the 
first  duty  of  his  descendants  and  followers,  and  then 
to  entomb  them.  Out  of  filial  piety,  the  remembrance 
of  this  mournful  search  was  yearly  kept  tip  by  a  fic- 
titious  one,    with  all  possible  marks  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  .till  a  priest  announced,  that  the  sacred  reJics 
were  at  last  found.     This  is  practised  to  this  day 
by  several  Tartarian  tribes  of  the  religion  of  Bud- 
D  HA  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  bones  of  the  son  of 
the  spirit  of  heaven  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese^  and 
soifte  tribes  in  Thrtari/. 

•9 
< 

The  Bat^d'kists  in  this  country  are  so  close,  re* 
served,  and  ignorant,  in  general,  that  Bardly  any 
information  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  Besides, 
they  acknowledge  that  it  is  so  awful  a  theme,  that 
tliey  really  avoid  to  make  it  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. They  confess  that  the  pyramids,  in  which  the 
sacred  relics  are  deposited,  be  their  shape  what  it 
will,  are  an  imitatipu  of  the  worldly  temple  of.  the 
supreme  being,  and  which,  is  really  the  tomb  of  the 
first  of  his  embodied  forms;  or  of  his  son,  in  the 
language  of  the  Chinese,  Tartars^  and  of  the  Greeks 
also,  who  were  little  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
emanations  and  incarnations.  They  also  declare, 
that  many  of  these  pyramids  do  not  really  contain 
the  bones  of  the  Thucur,  or  Lord  :  and  though  they 
are  to  be  supposed,  and  asserted  to  coi\tain  them, 
the  real  place  where  they  arc  deposited,  should  re- 
main unknown,  in  order  to  prevent  profanation ; 
exactly  like  the  various  tombs  of  Osiris.  For  this 
reason,  the  sacred  relics,  instead  of  being  deposited 
in  the  pyramid,  are  always  placed  in  a  small  vault 
deep  under  ground,  at  some  distance  from  it,  as  at 
a&rn&fha.  near  Benares. 
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TWs  iWmtrttirtt  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  of  a  ciylift- 
drftial  fofih,  1<rlth  its  tpp  shaped  like  a  dome.  Smjtlir 
iribtrtmietits^  but  never  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
h^fr,  )ire.  ^ten  erected  by  Hindus^  upon  the  spot 
wnera  tk  married  womati  burned  herself  with  net 
htfi^rtcf.  These  monuments  are  in  general  called 
Siiti;  afid  the  etiotiYious  one  at  S&rndth  is  a  sort  of 
Sdti  over  the  bones  of  Budd'ha.  According  to  tradi- 
tidti,  it  Was  elected  over  the  ashes  of  those  who  fell 
ther6  in  battle,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Muskmans. 
But  this  is  impossible ;  as  this  monument  is  the  chief 
and  principal  piece  of  that  sacred  fabric,  which  Was 
begun  many  years  before  the  sard  invasion,  The 
only  part  th^t  was  finished  is  the  tomb  of  Bui1>d*ha  ; 
afl  the  othei^, '  wfiieh  were  intended  for  the  splcfndOr 
of  tfee  ptaci^,^  and  the  convenience  of  the  royal  inha- 
bitants and  priests,  reitiaining  in  an  unfinished  state. 
The  secret  Vault,  in  which  these  relics  are  depo- 
sited in  general,  isi  called  the  Thdcur's  Cttti^  the 
robjii  or  cell  of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  inscription 
fotind  imongst  the  ruin^  above  this  cell,  ft  is'  de-.. 
clajTfed  that  St'hIrpa'lA  and  Vasanta,  sons  of  * 
King  of  Gmf,  'm  JBmgdl,  built  this  CA'ti.  ^  It  fol- 
ic^ fVbm  hencie,  that  these  were  tlie  persons  who 
deposited  there  the  Th&cur's  bones.  In  the  above 
inscription  it  is  declared,  that  this  happened  in  th^  ; 
yk^t  OT  VicaAMADittA  1089,  or  of  our  Ix)rd  either:: 
1017  or  1027.*.  In  the  inscription  found  at  Isldma^ 
baji^-f,  these  relics^  consisting  of  a  few  bones,  artf 
said  to  hkve  been  deposited  in  two  brass  vessels  in  a 
Cttti,  or  rooffli  under  ground.     In  the  account  of  the 

-   ■         ....         ...  .    .   ^ 
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^Sfcovefy  of  two  urnS  at  S&m&fhdj  it  is  -  nien- 
fWntSd  that  tfte  CHiti  ^<^as  eighteen  cubits,  or  twenty- 
stStdn  feet,  under  ground.*  There  the  relics  were 
def|i/6irte<I  hi  an  urn,  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of 
fti'arbte,  in  the  shatpe,  and  of  the  sisie  of  the  famous 
iiff'herini  monufnent.  There  were  a  few  bones  oiily, 
with  various  trinkets,  which,  consisted  of  pieces  or 
coloured  glass,  all  of  them  perforated,  with  th}n 
l*y<^^  of  ^id, ;  alid  sortie  coarse  pearls.  These  orna- 
iWftt^  af  e  by  no  mfens  a  proof  that  these  bones  Were 
ffitWift  of  a  fettiale.  It  is  more  ptobable,  that  they 
foWiei  a  chaprlet  used  by  devout  people,  or  rosaries 
alii*  Bhlcetets,  with  which  the  stattres  of  Budd'*ia 
M  gettefally  decorated.  The  marble  vessel,  which- 
itt^a  tfce  urn,  id  iWore  highly  finished  than  that 
of  the  Barberini  monument.  The  urn  itself  Is  6f  a 
more,  elegant  form  than  that  in  the  above  monument. 
Itl^'ift  me  shape'  atrd  of  the  size  of  a  cTialice;  it  has 
rift^.6aiifecf  figures,  but  elegant  moufdingS,  exquisitely' 
fitttilte'tf,  jtod  is  of  ^reen  marble.  I  suspect  th^ 
vWfiote  ^  be  of  foreign  workmanship ;  for  it  is  totally 
dBffe^tfftt;  botli  ih  shape  and  woi^kmaiishij),  fi-oiii  vases 
iii'  etid^  attfoti^  the  HinduSj  either  at  this  day  or  iii 
fbi^tffitft- fifties.  PHfLosTiiAtus  informs  us,  that  sta- 
tdtfi,  Wy  €rredan  artists,  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
iftdri  Ih  thfe  N.  W.  parts  of  India.  Steabo  say  is  also. 
tYnt  iltSft  of  Oncidn  workrtianship  were  often  fbiina 
iiV  flitf\vestetTi  parts  of  Ifidid;  and  Arrian,  in  his 
f^4¥ipl^,  ,takes^  nofice  of  altars  and  of  small  tcmi)les 
itf  titiJ  Ottman  taste,  near  Btztygaza  or  Baroach. 
Thi  jkuefiee  of  thus  preserving  the  bones  of  Bub- 
ri'kA  is  of  threat  antiquity ;  for  it  is  expressly  men- 
tibiiWl  by  CiEMENd  of  Alejtandria^  who  says,  that 

*  hi.  tUi.  Vol.  V.  p.  131. 
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they  were  deposited  under  a  pyramid.  In  the  his^ 
tory  of  China  ve  read,  that  in  the  year  335,  a  bone 
of  Fo  was  sent  from  India  to  the  Emperor  of  that 
country,  who  was  highl}^  pleased  with  this  precious 
relic  :  though  his  minister  Han yu  made  a  very  sj)i- 
rlted  remonstrance  against  this  innovation ;  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Du  Haldk's  China. 

\  The  followers  of  Brahma  are  not  addicted  to  the 
worship  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  I  know  but  one 
instance  to  the  contrary.  At  Jagan-nafha  they  have 
a  bone  of  ChrIshna,  which  is  considered  as  a  most 
precioiijs  arid  venerable  relic;- so  much  so,  that  few 
people  are  allowed  to  see  it :  and  Hindus  Vire  not  fond 
of  making  it  the  subject  of  conversation,  any  more 
than  the  Baudd'has. 

'■..'■■      ■■*.■'' 
The  shape  of  these  monuments  is  always  either 

that  of  a  pyramid  or  of  a  cone,  with  some  trifling 
deviations  occasionally.  Thus  the  cone  assumes  t|ie 
shape  of  a  triimp-roof :  sometimes  it  is  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  cymatiuni^  or  Ogive  round  an, 
axis ;  and  these  two  forms  are  generally  said  to  be  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell.  Mount  Mini,  and  the  seven 
stories,  are  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  trump  by 
the  divines  of  Ceylon,  according  to  Mr.  Joinvilles 
delineation  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. The  pyramid  is  equally  subject  to.  the 
same  variations,  the  hips,  or  angles,  being  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  cymatium.  As  Mount  Miru  is  also 
represented  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  tombs  of  the 
Thacur  are  equally  made  in  that  shape,  as  that  of 
Sirn&tha.  Sacrifices  and  offerings  are  never  made  in 
Tibet,  vvithout  placing  before  the  devotees  a  cone  or 
[yy^ramid,  the  image  of  Miru  and  of  the  worldly 
lAnga.    BrdhmenSj  instead  of  either,  make  a  cylinder 
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of  earth,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  This  they  call 
tfie  prifneval  Linga;  which  was  representee}  in  the 
•west,  and  to  this  day  irt  the  Dekhini  by  a  cone,  ac- 
cording to  Arkobius  and  other  authors. 

The  steps,  stories,  and  retreats  are  always  omitted 
in  India:  but  I  was  told,  that  it  was  considered  as 
immaterial.  Tlie  seven  stories,  however,  are  marked 
by  lines,  in  a  delineation  of  the  worldly  temple  and 
•tomb  of  Budd'ha,  in  a  large  map  of  the  world,  ac- 
companying the  Cs/iitra-samasa,  a  geographical  trea- 
tise in  my  possession.  This  representation  of  the 
mountain  of  God  struck  me  forcibly,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  further  inquiries  into  this  subject.  It  is 
of  the  same  shape  with  the  pyramids  of  Egj/pt:  the 
base  only  is  a  little  shorter,  with  a  small  flat  top,  with 
a  chapel  in  honour  of  Budd'ha.  The  sides  are  smooth, 
as  in  the  pyramids ;  but  the  seven  stories  are  repre- 
sented by  lines,  which  brings  it  still  nearer  to  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  pyramids  of  Egi/pt  arc  not  all 
alike :  some  are  in.  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  one  with 
recesses  is  mentioned  by  De  Non,  who  notices  also 
another  with  a  circular  base.  The  square  base  of 
this  worldly  temple  is  peculiar  to  the  Baudd'hists  of 
Tibet;  for  in  India  the  Brdhmens,  and  the  Jainas^ 
always  give  it  a  circular  form.  In  the  representation 
6f  it  in  the  Cshetra-samasa^  it  is  a  square,  lliough 
the  dimensions  are  much  neglected,  yet  in  all  these 
monuments  at  Benares^  the  most  modern,  and  of 
course  the  most  perfect,  are  of  a  conical  figure ;  the 
perpendicular  section  of  which,  through  the  center, 
n  an  equilateral  triangle.  Tliere  is  nlways  a  small 
temple  on  the  summit,  except  one  near  Betiares^ 
at  a  place  called  Camaw'y.  Such  of  these  monu- 
ments  as  belong  to  the   Banddlias  are  called   the 
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temple?  bf  Buddha  •  they  might  ^p  W  t^\U4  rip# 
temples  of  Bam  or  Bala/s,  OB,e  of  tjb^  tiitj^s  #|F 
BuDD'^Ai  but  little  Hno\rn  new,  and  nspre  parfi^i^ 
larly  so  to  the  vulgar.  The  word  Sai^A^s  I^PB^f^ 
pronounced,  •  sounds  exactly  like  Belos  in  Greeki 
and  B£jLU$ ,  in  Lqtin.  May  we  not  t^eu  rf a^apa^bly 
suppose,  tha^  the  temple  an4  tomb  of  }^ji:}lv$  git  jBflfr 
byl^j  was  precisely  a  ^ipiilar  m^uipent,  ^p^4  /WlPSt 
lated  for  the  very  ^ante  purpose. 

On  the  sutDmit  of  it  was  h.  chapel,  d§(imfLt§4 14 
^Etvs,  according  to  Herodotujs.  P(0D9fi&#i  ifyt 
Sicilian^  pays  there  were  thre^ ;  but  this  is  \jjiifn^tt^ 
rial;  for  Balas  is  three  ^nd  one.  B^^id^,  ih^ 
temple  of  Hehodotu?  prpbably  consisted  t>f  %hvf$ 
i^hapels.  About  the  cep'ter  qf  th^  towt?r,  IP  tb# 
iniddlc,  w^s  the  tomb  of  Bai-AS,  and  n/sarit,  in  tji(| 
body  of  the  pyramid  also,  another  chapel,  e^cactly  li 
in  the  great  pyramid  of  Gi^a  in  Egypt.  \X  i3  pro>? 
pable,  however,  that  the  bones  pf  J6ej:.u$  wer^  »Pt 
deposited  in  the  ostensible  tomb,  but  were  conceftlfiij 
in  a  secret  vault,  in  soipe  other  p^rt  of  the  pyF^fnid 
or  towen  It  appeiars  then,  that  the  pyrainic|§  WW* 
ilimilar  fabrics,  and  intended  for  the  very  i^an^?  ppft 
pose*  For  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicims  likfwi^ 
pad  their  Belus,  as  well  as  tht  Baby ionifin^  and  ffi^f 
dtis :  and  this  Belus,  it  is  probable,  was  QrjgiQfihy 
the  same  through  these  different  countries.  \n  th# 
eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  particularly  towaid  th^  Sii^ 
^bundSy  t]\eve  is,  almost  in  every  village,  ^,  repre- 
sentation of  this  worldly  temple,  o^'  farth  with  steps. 
The  whole  is  neatly  plastered  with  a  whitish  c}ay; 
and  on  stated  festivals,  the  statue  of  some  favourite 
deity  is  placed  on  the  summit,  in  a  sn?^all,  but 
handi^omie  portable  temple.    Some  of  these  fabricp 
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ftiie  fxotb  ^ve  to  tw^Uty  feet  high,  «ifx:Qrdiog  t;9  the 
oircumstaiices  and  zeal  of  the  villager?.  Tf>$99  pine 
considered  as  a  representation  of  mount  MSru ;  and, 
in  the  inscription  qf  S&rndth^  the  coniqi^l  ipounti  near 
the  sgcrfid  repository^  is  called  MSru. 

like  all  the  ten)p)e$  and  tomhs  of  B^lv^  in  Indk, 
the  pyramids  had  no  opening  whatevcfri  e^<?ept  one 
or  two.    It  is  however  pretty  certain,  that  all  the 

Eyramids  were  not  inten^d  for  the  reception  of  the 
ones  of  Belus.  Many  were  prob^^bly  intended  for 
the  burial  of  a  very  few  exalted  and  sacred  charac- 
ters, like  the  grand  Lamafi  of  Tipeiy  with  a  few 
Others,  who  are  always  buried  und^r  pyramids :  but 
these  are  acknowledged  to  be  forms  pf  Bvnp'ffA, 
though  pf  an  inferior  rank*  As  (hci  Egypti4n^  con- 
cealed most  carefully  the  real  place  wher($  their 
Belus. was  entombed,  it  is  not  \iuUkely  that  the 
great  pyramid  was  only  an  ostensible  onie,  and  of 
course  allowed  to. /remain  open.  For  Y^e  are  told» 
that  the  body  d^  him  for  whom  it  was  intendedi 
never  was  deposited  there;  or  if  deposited,  it  was  not 
into  the  ostensible  tomb,  but  intp  som^  secret  place 
,£Mer  the  pyramid.  The  limb^  of  Osiai.9  were 
buried  separately,  and  on  th^  v^ry  ^pQt  wheire  Isis 
found  them :  and  he  wa$  torn  into  fourteen  picees ; 
pthers  say  six-and-twenty-  Th^  geni^ral  opinion  i$, 
that  Is  IS  collected  all  th^  limbs  .in  a  cPtHn,  like 
which  she  made  many  others,  and  preft§nte4  them  to 
several  cities  through  Egypt;  assuring  privately 
every  one,  that  they  possessed  the  real  one.  It  is 
supposed,  that  Osiris  was  gntpmbed  near  Mtmphis, 
though  the  spot  never  was  knpwn* 

The  tower  of  Bab^J  ^eems  then  to  liave  been  the 
wprdly  temple  of  thfe  i^pirit  of  be^Vien,  and  the  tomb 
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of  his  soil)  cither  the  first  man  of  the  Catpa^  or  the 
most  ancient  king  and  legislator  of  the  country. 

" ■    ■  ■  ^  ■  .'■        • 

There  were  four  j4damSy  and  four  Budd' has  Hso; 
and  we  are.  now  under  the  fourth,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  MuselmanSj  and  of  the  Baudd'has. 
Adam's  body  was,  at  his  own  request,  entombed  in 
a  Cave  or  vault,  called  AiaynuZy  in  a  mountain  in  the 
center  of  the  world ;  and  of  course  the  Miru  of  the 
Hindm^  and  represented  by  artificial  hills,  either  of 
3tone  or  earth,  and  of  various  shapes,  like  Mtru.  * 


/. 


►  f 


■  •  His  descendants  removed  to  that  holy  mountain; 
the  xvicked  offspring  of  Cain  were  allowed  only  to 
iiwell  at  the  foot  of  it,  whilst  that  of  Seth  were 
seated  higher  up^  as  far  as  the  top;  where  they  lived 
Vfk-  great  sanctity  and  purity  of  manners,  every  diy 
Worshipping  God  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  visiting  the- body  of  Adam  in  his  vault,  as  the 
means  1  of  procuring  the  divine  .blessing.*  This 
mountain,  in  the.  center  of  the  earth,  with  seven 
stgpjs  or  stories,  or  mount  Meru^  was  really  the 
ipou-q^tain  of  God,  the  worldly  temple  of  the  spirit 
©f  blei^yen,  and  the  tomb  of  his  son,  Cointus 
of  Smjfvna  says,  that  this  holy  mountain  was  de- 
picted i^on  the  shield  of  Achilles  ;  and  that  on  its 
summit  resided  the  efficacy  ov'Sacti  of  the  world,  ■  or 
of  th6  supreme  being,  towering  to  the  skies  :  and  be 
adds,  that  this  most  sacred  place  was  very  difficult 
of' access, .  * 

The  limbs,  or  bonesj  of  this  son  of  the  spirit  of 
heaven,  Puencu  in  Chinese^  Budd'ha,  Osiris,  Dio* 
ifYSius,    or  Adam,    were    dispersed    all   over   the 

.  „  -    ■  •  *  ■  '  *  f    * 
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world.  Adam'^*  remains,  after  the  flood,  were  divi- 
ded among  his  j>osterity,  and.  his  scull  fell  to  the 
'share  of  Shem,  who  deposited  it  in  a  vault  on  mount 
Cfttpafyi  neat  the  holy  hill  of  Moriah  or  Moreh. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  showed  formerly  one  of  his 
t-eeth ;  arid  they  have  now  one  of  his  tusks :  for  their 
kst-ApAM  or  Budd'ha,  was  incarnate  in  the  shape 
of  an  elephant  J  and  ascended  into  heaven,  from  the 
summit  of  thef  peak  of  Adam.  Muselmans^  who 
were  settled  in  the  Peninsula^  and  in  that  island,  at  a 
very  early  period,  concluded,  and  not  without  some 
plausible  ground,  that  this  Budd'ha  must  have  been 
Ad AK :  and  accordingly,  Persian  writers  gravely  in- 
form us^  that  Adam  was  banished  to  Ceylon^  and 
thence  translated  into  heaven,  from  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  which  was  denominated  after  him.  Za- 
aADE«,  Zoroadks  or  ZAiiATwas  the  name  given,  by 
ihe  Chaldeans,  to  the  eldest  Zoroastek,  claimed 
equally  by  the  Persians.  Some  say  that  Belus 
taught  the  Chaldeans  astronomy,  whilst  others  in^ 
sist,  that  it  was  Zarades  or  Zoroaster,^^  whom 
several  lear^ied  men  consider  as  the  same  with 
MizRAiM,:the  son  of  Ham.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ihc 
eldeist  Zarades  was  the  son  of  Oromazes,  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  .according  to  Suidas.  Like  ADA!^r,  he 
directed  that  his  bones  should  be  carefully  preserved: 
his  precepts  for  a  long  time  were  complied  with; 
and  his  relics,  carefully  and  secretly  entombed,  like 
those  of  Bala  or  Budd'ha,  like  the  limbs  of  Osiris, 
and  like  those  of  Bacchus  at  Delphi^  became  ail 
object  of  worship.  The  eldest  Zoroaster,  called 
Zarades,  Zoroades  and  Zarates  by  the  Chaldeans^ 
is  probably  the  same  with  Belus  and  the  Saurid  of 
Arabian  writers :  and  the  Goddess  Zaretis  was 
probably  his  consort.  Several  learned  oriental  \vri- 
ters  insist  that  2k)H0ADES,  or  Zoroaster  assisted  at 
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the  building .  of  the:  tower  of.  Babel ;  and  that  he  ^ 
the  3ame  with  Zohac  or  NiMKOP^apd  that  undftr 
the  name  of  Savrid  be  built  the  great  pyramid  ip 
Egjfpt.  The  P arsis  Xfi  Itiiia  say,  that  be  was  a  natisr 
of  Chim  ;  but  I  suppose .  that  they  originally  in€«9t 
Bactria,  seemingly  the,  native  couatry  of  the  Vhintii^ 
^cording  to  the  Fuvmas^  and  the  eai  liest  Pjtrsum 
^J^A  Arabian  authors,  who  say  that  formerly  Ifc 
country  about  Samarcani  was  caUed  Chinist^tHy  ^s^ 
its  inhabitants  Chinas*.  ...        - .  k 


II.  The  three  pf  aks  of  Mh'u  are,  one  of  gold,:  tjl}js 
other  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron,  stone;  or  .^eartli, 
wjbich  is  considered  as  tb^  same^  Thus,  the  iiap 
gge  is  generally  called  the  age  of  stone  or  earth  ip 
India.  In  the  west,  mankind  was  produced  frofp 
stones,  thrown  by  Peucaliok  and  Pvurha  behin4 
their  backs,  in  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age ;  and  froip 
them  sprang  the  present  stony  or  stone-hearted  r^ce. 

• 
.  In  consequence  of  this,  some  powerful  princes  a.4s 

declared,  in  the  Pwrflw'a^  and  other  book^,  to  hfi^ 
erected  three  mountains,  of  gold,  silver,  and  stonf ; 
or  three  pyramids  or  conical  hills,  like  the.  tl^re^ 
peaks  of  M&rUy  though  the  materials  they  were  built 
with  were  only  stone  or  clay.  Poly-«nus  has  givfm 
us  the  names  of  these  three  peaks,  M^im^  Canda^k4f 
and  CorasibS;  which,  however  distorted  apd  dis- 
figured, may  be  still  traced  back  to  their  origin^ 
standard.  For  ibis  purpose  let  us  suppose,  thait 
a  traveller  asked  a  Hindu  the  names  pf  thea^ 
three  peaks,  the  Jfindu  f robably  answered  ManUf 
Cunfhachya^  Cail^6pii  or  literally  in  Englkhj  Mana> 


•maHftrnf^^ 


*  D'Hbrbslot's  Bibliotb.  Orient  voce  Tarikb  and  tVibaii.  Sir 
m.  O^ssi^Y's  Tnnd^lt.  ^  J^  lltiM^  in  tba  Appendix.. 
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SuitVii  a'  0kt4$  mlMf  Caila'sa  ak^.  The  firat  peek, 
I  Jm  tf^e,  if  nofc  koowo  under  that  rmm^ ;  but  it  is 
bmi:nb0^  M  Mich,  and  thiB  appeara  to  he  it9  real 
Ijltt^e*  Uponvit  BitAH^V  resides,  and  hU  seat  is 
mUed  .Bf^fmA-purif  or  thi$  towQ  of  Brahma':  it  is 
\iu>  MafMrpuriy  the  town  of  M^Wy  or  of  bis  heart, 
wr  thf  ddight  of  his  heart,  yiear  the  famous  laJce  of 
Mima  or  M^iMM0i  the  waters  of  which,  proe^ding 
iwjn  hftfivep,  are  the  delight  of  hia  heart  likewise, 
ni^y  aris  otherwise  said  to  proceed  from  his  heart, 
lod  iqdeed  every  thing  there  is  from  his  he^t.  The 
ikHrioHS  meaning  of  Man^  if  tnmd,  (mensy)  but  it  is 
ikiryys  rendered  here  hearty  because  the  mind  pro* 
ssedA  froip  the  h^art^  according  to  the  JUndm,  who 
wen  are  itble  to  trace  its  trsck  through  the  body  to 
the  head.  The  radical  name  of  VahCmfha  is 
^Smtfha,  an  ideot  The  name  of  Vji$hni)'s  motl^er, 
in  one  of  his  incarnations,  during  the  fifth  Mqw^^^t 
^arOf  was  Cyw  t'ha  or .  the  ideot ;  ^d  as  iihe  wns 
ftry  much  so,  she  was  called  Vi  CunVha  Vishnd, 
finae  that  time,  is  surnamed  Vai  Cv^fHAj  and 
iftjer  him,  the  peak  on  which  he  resides  is  'denq- 
ninated  likewise.  In  Caildsftph  api  signifies  rIso« 
Bii^  Tn^utSdriy  or  mountain  with  three  summits, 
s  dechred  to  be  the  lord  of  mQunt^in? ;  and  of  ca^rse 
the  other  Tri^coryphean  hills,  for  there  are  many,  are 
ionfidered  as  inferior  to  it.  The  next  in  rank  is  the 
kfee-peak-land  in  the  N,  W,  emphatically  Gfl.lled  the 
PFiiiTii;  island,  the  island  of  the  Moon,  a  c^ffistiai 
)fnih  or  regiony  sl  tcrp^strial  heaven  or  paradise. 

The  next  to  thia  is  the  Tri-cti^t^  mountain  in  the 
vinthreast,  induding  the  peninf ula  of  M4ldc4y  Suw^ 
>r4y  and  Ceylon-  These  two  Tri-cHtMrn  are  declared 
j^  correspond  to  each  other,  in  their  respective 
inftf ters,  an4  tlieir  Tija^  Cirnn'0t  or  splendor,  are  th^ 
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constant  theme  of  the  Paur&tiics  and  other  Hindu 
writers.  These  two  Tri-cfftaSy  or  three-freaked- 
islands'  may  probably  be  the  two  islands  of*  Cerne, 
east  and  west,  of  the  ancients.  When  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  Paur&nics  sometimes  place  them, 
one  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the  west.  But 
numerous  and  explicit  passages  show,  that  they  ait 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  qtiarters  of  the  bid 
continent.  There  are  however,  some  few  passages, 
which  place  them  north  and  south  of  Mkru;  and 
LancA  is  now  considered  as  situated  on  the  equator, 
exactly  to  the  south  of  Ujijaifiniy  MirUy  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  the  moon.  The  last  assigned 
situation  was  the  first  I  hit  upon,  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  PurariaSy  and  perplexed  me 
very  much ;  as  the  Pandits^  I  was  acquainted  with, 
insisted  that  the  White  island,  one  or  the  peaks  of 
the  western  Tri-cu'tay  was  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  that 
is  to  say,  it  occupied  the  whole  sp^ce  between  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  points  :  and  that  likewise  the  eastern 
Tr'i'Cvtt&dri  was  between  the  S.  and  S.  E.  points: 
Unfortunately,  they  could  not  then  produce  the 
necessary  vouchers  from  their  sacred  books;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  they  exhibited  the  accompanying 
map  of  Jambti,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

In  the  plate,  the  map  of  Jambu  is  represented 
under  three  different  projections.  The  first  is  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  PaurdnicSy  in  which  one 
half  of  the  equator  is  obviously  combined  with 
another  half  of  the  meridian,  on  the  plain  of  which 
the  map  is  projected.  I  have  marked  the  degrees  of 
longitude  upon  the  equator,  and  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude north,  upon  an  arch  of  the  first  meridian.  No 
notice  is  ever  taken  of  these  particulars  by  the  Paw- 
r&riics ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  the  original 
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design  of  this  diagram,   though  the  projection   be 
ever  so  disfigured  *. 

The  true  projection  pf  it  should  be  in  the  shape  of 
what  the  ancients  called  the  botl om  part  of  a  sling: 
and  this  was  admitted  %  Dionysius  Periegktes. 
PosiDONius  before  him  admitted  of  it  also :  but  he 
insisted,  that  the  greatest  length  of  this  projection 
was  in  u  north  and  south  direction.  This  sort  of 
prbjection  is  represented  in  thef  third  number  pf  the 
same  plate.  Number  II.  represents  the  same  portion 
of  the  globe,  that  is  to  say,  the  northern  part  of  the 
old  continent,  as  projected  in  the  usual  form,  upon 
the  plain  of  the  first  meridian.  . 

In  the  first  and  second  numbers,  the  two  Tri-citt^' 
driSy  or  islands,  abounding  with  Ciivi'n a  or  resplen- 
dence, are  represented  diametrically  opposite,  with 
all  due  symmetrical  arrangement  in  every  part,  to 
which  the  Hindus  will  always  sacrifice  truth.  There 
are,  however,  some  general  putlines,  which  are 
strictly  true.  There  are  really  ftiree  islands,  or  dwi- 
pas  in  the  south  east,  and  as  matiy  in  the  north  wesf 
quarter  of  the  old  contin^ht,  dorrespondihg  Exactly, 
or  nearly  so,  to  each  other ;  and  they  have  also  the 
same  names.  The  rest  of  the  superstructure  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fertile  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
Hindus,  The  idea,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  one;  nor  was  it  confined  to  India:  for 
ancient  writers  in  the  west  acknowledged  two  islands, 
called  Cerne,  one  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the 
west :  the  latter,  called  also  Cyrene,  was  placed  near 
the  straits  of  Hercules  ;  and  was  said  to  consist  equally 
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of  three  islands.  T%t  eastertx  d»^^;  it  U  true:  War' 
said  to  be  near  the  eastern  shores  of  Aftidd.  'HAi 
mistaken  notion  arose,  through  the  information. of 
the  ffiridfjSy  who  will  tave  it  that  the  dw^d  of  JLdAei^ 
really  joins  the  i^hores  of  ^Sanchd^  Zciigy  or  JtJH^iL 
The  Nubian  geographer  adopted  this  idea,  as  wdl'?!^ 
Arabian  writers  m  general! 

tte  Gods"  are  repfescnt'ed  as  travelling  f^oiK  difii^ 
fri'Cuta  fo  the  other ;  and  t1i6  grand  depot  tdv  idWJi' 
after  diath,  is  at ,  iTaTna-furiy  in  the  PeifiHMId  df 
Milhc&;  fr6m  which,  on  {^ferfaiti  days  fixed  tbr  that* 
purpose,  they  set  oif  together  tot  t^Hdriiia-pUtl  in  th^* 
north  west,  which  they  reach  after  a  paiiifut  m<ir)ih 
of  twelve  months. 

These  three  islands  in  th^fi  soutli  6ast,  arfe  iti^eherkr 
caTled  Lanca;  and  in  every  one  of  thefifi  is  iii^pait^l 
to  bd  a  city  called  a  Ldnc6^pur%  arid  there  ii  act'udlf^* 
a  place  of  that  tmnem  Sumdti%  accordmg  to'  Mf.* 
Marsden.    Th?  walfe  of  th'es^  three  cities  ard  of  thd" 
sairie  metal  with  thesoil:  of  thifir  respective  isjalid^:' 
of  course  the  walls  aiid  palace§*  ctf  Zflwc^-jffw/^J  iA  th'tf  ^ 
Gold-Islafidy  are  of  that  metal;  and  of  silvfet  lA  thi? 
Siher-lsland.     In  tlie  island  of  iron,  biaSs,  stoii^,  of 
clay,    the  walls  are  of  tliese  matiefiars :    btft  W6lfe 
generally  they  are  said. to  He  either  rof  iron  6\  hfisi^ 
The  (rotd-Isiandj  or  Suvarnd,  is  also  called  MdAd*\ 
Zoned    and    Md-LancA;    from   which  is  pr6babiy' 
derived  its  modem  name  of  Malach;  wHltU  fe^si" 
called  Maldc'hya  in  the  Divt-purdfi'd. 

These  islands  were  well  kriow^n  to  the  4ri601ifsf,  Utf^ 
der  the  appellations  of  Chyifse^  Argyrea^  and  Taprqban^j^ 
That  of  Taprobaniy  though  generally  understood'  of 
Ceylon^  was  also  extendiCd  to  the  three  islands;  for 
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StStHANus  of  hyzdntium  says,  that  Argyrea,  tlic 
Sivet'Isldnd,  or  ^amutra^  made  part  of  tabtobanS, 
a&d  very  properly  too :  for  TaprobanS  iis  obviously 
derived  from  th6  Hindi  T^dpu^RaDafUiy  the  island,  or 
islands  of  Ha'vana,  who  xvas  the  lord  of  them,  and 
whcM^e^  natue,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  particularly  in 
the  Dekkin,  is  al\^ays  proAounced  IIa*ba*.  Their 
Sanserif  names  are  Cdnchana  or  the  Gold- Island; 
Rtffota  the  silver  one^  and  &nhala  is  Ctylon.  On  the 
Uttel*  the  epithet  of  Iron-Island  is  never  bestoxVed  in 
any  book  which  I  have  seen:  but  it  l^  understood  as 
anfiutteY  of  course:  it  wds  called  also  the  brass 
country  by  JPtOleMV^,  though  strangely  misplaced 
by  hkh. 

From  various  documents,  through  different  chan- 
nels, he  has  introduced  trvice  in  ,his  map  of  that 
country, .  this  Tri-cfffMn,  firsts  as  three  islands  or 
P&dMUlas,  and  also  as  three  conntriesf  on  the  nmin- 
lawd,  under  the  names  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass. 
cOcrntries.  Mr.  DanVille  has  proved  that  thd 
PoiiMifla  of  MdlAc&,  t^^ith  most  of  the  places  belongs 
ing^'tO  itj  vare  twice  repeated,  and  made  contiguous 
^byhkfl. 

Jn  the  Gotd'Islandy  or  Md-Lancdy  is  the  abode  of 
l^MMj  called  Ydma-puti^  or  in  the  spoken  dialects  . 
Jaok-ebUj  a  place  well  known  to  Arabian  and  Persia^ 
wtlt6W.    It  i^  also  called  Lancd-'piiri,  Landt-ndgata^ , 
thfttoWn  6f.Lancd;  and  the  straits  of  Mdtdca  are 
callgd>  in  the  PurdfUs^  LancA-dwdra,  or  the  gatfes  of 
Lancd*^  as  \vt  shall  see  in  the  conrse  of  this  work. 
CkXitK  is4ttoihef  name  of  Yama  or  Pluto  ;  and  as  . 
thftplUceof  hisabodeis  in  Mdkncd,  according  to  the 


^  Scanda-pitrdna^  section  of  Ta^i<  c*h and'a. 
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Pur&nas^  the  Lanch-dwara  or  gates  of  Lanca^  the 
straits  of  Maided  might  be  called  also  with  propriety 
the  gates  of  Canca,  Pluto,  or  Canca-dwdra.  Tins 
denomination  is  never  used  now  by  the  Paurdriics; 
.but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  was  so  forinerly  ;  for 
the  Cancador  of  Alt-Cos hgi,  and  other  early  Musclr 
man  writers,  is  obviously  derived  from  Canca-dwdray 
Canca's  door  or  gate.  It  is  true,  that  they  make  a 
town, of  it,  which,  they  call  also  more  correctly  Can^ 
cdnor  for  Cancd-nur^  which  last  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  same  with  Canca  nagara^  the  town  of  Canca: 
and  in  the  Dekhin  they  always  say  nur  or  7iurUy 
instead  of  nagar.  This  town  is  obviously  the  same, 
which  is  called  Cocco-nagara  or  Coiico-nagara  ty 
Ptolemy.  The  country  of  Canca  is  Cancade^a  in 
Sanscrit;  hence  Micselmanwnttx^  calHt  also  Gung-diz. 

Cancapuri  or  Canca  nagara  is  then  the  same  with 
Yama-puri  or  Jamcote^  called  also  in  the  Purdnas 
Mahd-Lancd'puri,  or  Md-Lancd :  and  it  is  probably 
the  same  with  that  called  Balanca  by  Ptolemy,  and 
placed  by  him  in  Long.  162"  and  in  4'  40'  Lat.  North* 
It  appears,  however,  that  Muselman  w  riters  under- 
stood by  it  the  town  of  Saba  or  Zaba :  for  Yama-pw^i 
or  Jam-cote  is  a  mythological  city  and  never  existed. 

Wc  observed  before  that  Piolemy  has  introduced 
into  his  map  tlie  golden  country,  island  or  penin- 
sula, not  only  twice ;  but  that  he  has  likewise 
introduced  twice,  most  of  the  places  belonging  to 
that  country.  Accordingly  Conco  nagara  is  again 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Coccoro  nagara^  or  Cocco 
nagara;  from  which  iJ/e/ye/wz^/z  writers  have  made 
Caracor  for  Canca-rai-ghw^  the  house  or  place 
of  abode  of  Canca-ua'ja  or  Yam  a  :  but  they  con* 
%u\tv  it  as  the   same  with   Cancanor.     This  town 
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theycallalso-  Canacor,  which  is  some  place  jnthe  Qan- 
^^/ic  provinces :  but  I  have  shown  before;  that  Cana- 
cor  or  Cancar^  was.  the  capital  city  of  the  country  of 
Gancar-deha^  or  of  the  Gangaridte  in  Bengal.    ,    , 


.  I 


Jum-cote  or  Lanca-puri^  which-  D'HERBEl^aT  writes 
Giamcouty  they  place,  with  the  Hmdus^,  in  the  ceu- 
ter  of  the  Peninsula,  in  five  degrees  of  Lat,  North, 
and  in  Long.  176  or  175,  according  to  Abul-Fazil 
and  others;  and  Ptolemy  places  Balonea,  or  -Mi- 
Ldncd-furi .  in  Lat..  4**  4(y  North,  and  in  Long.  162. 
The^I-ongitude  of  Lancd  or  Md-Lanca  may  be  ascer- 
tained from,  the  Purawas  ;  a  circumstance  very  un- 
usual. Yama-puri  is  declared  in  these  sacred  books 
to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  departed  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,,  and  from  which  tliey  proceed 
in  a  body  with  a  proper  guard,  composed  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Yam  a,  to  D'harma-puriy  which  1  shall -show' 
hereafter  to  be  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patkick  in 
Jlirdriya  or  Suvarn'eya,  the  gold  island  in  the  west. 
The  days  and  distances  are  accurately  described, 
vhJLch  spmmed  up  amount  to  81,554  X^anas*  The 
breadth  of  the  world  is  100,000  Yojanas^  equal  to 
1 80**  of  longitude :  and  these  81,554.  JT^y^i?/^  answer 
of  course  to  146**  48'  which '  subtracted  from  180 
degrees,  leave  33;  the  half  of  wliich  16"  30'  is  the 
longitude  of  Dharma'puri,  and' added  to  1 46'' 50' 
will  place  Md-Lanca  or  Jum-cote  in  long.  .162  SO'. 
For  these  two  places  are  at  the  furthermost  extremities 
of  the  earth,  which  forms  a  perfect  circle^  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea,  every  where  of  the  san>e  breadth. 
This  singular  route  of  the  departed  will  be  the  subject 

of  a  separate  paragraph.     It  passes  through  India^  in 

♦    .  - . 
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*  Gawe^a  Purdn'a. 
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the  direction  of  the  first  rauge  of  snowy  mountains* 
The  Pandits,  whom  Abul-Fazil  Consulted,  place4 
Cancador  ]  2^5  Yojanas  from  Lanca,  or  the  peak  of 
Adam,  which  is  in  90**  of  longitude,  according  to 
them.  Yama'puri  is  accordingly  1205^^  Yojanas  from 
Sdncd;  some  reckon  1242,  which  will  place  Yama-puri 
in  long.  178".  22'. 

The  commentator  on  the  ^lirya'Sidd^k&ntay  has  re- 
duced that  distance  very*  much ;  for  he  says  that 
Lancdy,  or  the  three  islands,  occupy  a  space  of  30 
degrees  along  the  equator;  and  this  will  bring  their 
assumed  longitude  of  the  easternmost  shores  of  MAr 
LancA  nearer  to  its  real  one. 

As  Ptolemy  places  Mi-Lancd-puri  in  the  same 
longitude  with  the  Pauran'icSj  he  must  have  used 
the  same  data,  and  which  he  had  probably  reGeive4 
from  the  Hindus  whom  he  conversed  with  at  Atejcan" 
dria.  MA-Lanc&  being,  according  to  the  Paurdriics^ 
in  the  center  of  the  Peninsula,  it  must  be  of  course  in 
about  five  degiees  of  Latitude  North :  and  there  it  is 
placed  by  Abul-Fazil:  and  in  4o  20' by  Ptolemy. 
M&  Lanca  is  called  in  the  Purdnas  Yamala  and  Ma- 
laya ;  whidh  last  denomination  it  still  retains.  It  is 
styled  ^ho  Canchana-pdda,  or  with  the  golden  skirts. 
It  may  be  translated  the  country  of  the  golden  feet,  a 
title  assumed  by  the  Emperors  of  Ava,  and  other 
Kings  of  that  part  of  the  world:  and  the  Malayan 
breeze  is  as  famous  in  the  east,  as  the  Sabcedn  in  the 
west,  and  its  capital  was.  also  called  Saba  or  Zaba. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  BrahmAnda'pur&rta,  it  is  de- 
clared, tlitlt  the  strong  hold  of  Yam  a  in  Tri-cdtay  that 
Is  to  say  the  Peninsula  of  Malaca,  is  100  Yojanas  lon^, 
and  SO  broad,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
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.  pTOLDiiiy  m^ntkipa  tbere  a  place  called  Malaiou- 
iolohy^  probably  from  the  Sanscrit  Malaychciilam^ 
which  implies  a  place  on  the  borders  or  shores  of  Ma-- 
hga:  the  same  is  czSHeA  Maletur  hy  Marcc^Polo; 
Malaya-tir  and  Malaya-culam  are  synonymous.  Peri- 
W$lu  in  Ptqiemy,  I  suppose  to  be  derivpd  from  the 
Sanscrit  Paii-Malajfa,  which  implies  the  same  things 
For  it  is  pi'obable,  that  they  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  iiram,  tir  or  culam  of  the  Peninsula :  and 
Canch0ns^p&da  may  also  signify  the  foot,  skirts  of  the 
golcicn  nountain,  or  Pemnsula. 

The  next  island  is  Sumatra,  called  in  the  Pur'arias 
Rtgata^  or  silver  island,  the  Argyre  of  the  western 
geographers.  In  the  Vr^hat-cdtba  it  is  called  Naircila 
or  Nalicira  and  Srimat,  or  the  fortunate,  and  syno* 
nysious  with  Srimatra. 

That  famous  island  is  called  now  Sumatra,  and  by 
fei^mer .  European  travellers  Symotta,  In  the  same 
book,  and  in  the  Hitipadeia,  it  is  called  Carpura^ 
Of  camphire  island.  In  the  spoken  dialects,  that 
wbrd  is  pronounced  Caspar  and  Cdfur.  Marco-Polo 

E'ves  the  name  of  Famwr  to  one  of  its  provinces^  pro** 
ibly  for  Canfur  or  Cctmpar,  as  it  is  now  called.  A 
beautiful  lake  on  the  island,  is  mentioned  in  the  Hi>- 
tbpades'a  under  the  name  of  Padifut-nilaya,  or  the 
abode  of  Pabma'-de'vi. 

It  is  also  called  Mandara  in  the  Pvr&nas :  and  as 
it  i^:re^iie8ented  as  a  most  delightful  country,  it  may 
be  denominated  SthMandara;  and  it  was  called  Saman^ 
dtr  by  former  geographers.  But  it  seems,  that  this 
appellation  is  derived  from  Samander  in  the  spoken 
dialects'  of  Ifidia,  from  the  Sanscrit  Samudra,  which 
signifies  the  ocean»  The  author  of  the  Periplus  men- 
tions an  island  near  the  Ganges  called  Oceanis ;  and. 

«  La 
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El-Edrissi  says  that  the  island  of  Samandar  is  near 
the  Ganges.  Probably  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
confoMnded  it  with  Sagara  island,  a  name  of  the  same 
iinporty  at  the  mouth  of.  the  Ganges  and  called  also 
Oceanis  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian.  The  context, 
however  of  this  author,  and  of  more  modern  geo- 
graphers, show  that  it  cannot  be  the  same  island. 
Salmasius  and  others  improperly  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  an  island  at  sea  being  called  Oceanis.  This  Oceanis 
was  probably  the  place  of  abode  of  old  SamudrAi 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  often  mentioned  in  romance^ 

in  the  east. 

,   -  .  .  ....  . 

The  word  Samudra,  or  Samundury  are  proniounced, 
SumundUj  and  Mundu  in  the  dialects  of  Ceylon ;  and 
there  is  an  island  lof  that  name  mentioned  by  an- 
cient geographers  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  supposed 
by  them  to  be  the  same  with  Taprobanh  or  Ceylon; 
but  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says  that  the  silver 
island  made  part  of  Taprobanh,  which  is  really  the 
case.  It  is  also  called  by  them  Palai-SimuhdUy  which 
I  take  to  be  a  coiTuption  from  Puh-SimundUf  PuUh 
Bymotta^  the  island  ofSimundu,  or  Synwtta.  The  de- 
scription of  that  island,  under  the  name  of  Simondu, 
does  by  no  means  agree  with  Ceylon :  but  is  easily  re- 
conciled with  Sumatra,  though  we  know  but  little  of 
the  interior  parts. 

The  large  lake  called  Megisba,  with  the  metropolis, 
does  not  exist  in  Ceylon,  but  is  probably  that  exten- 
sive lake  to  the  south  oi-Menangcabatv,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Marsden  in  his  map  of  Sumatra,  from  which 
several  large  rivers  seem  to  issue.  The  harbour  of 
Hippuros  or  Ipporus  in  Puh-Simundu  is  called  Aypoor 
by  Danville,  and  Ippu  by  Mr.  Marsden  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  Hindi  Lpura  or  ^Lpu,  and  in  a  deriva- 
'  tive  from  At  pura^  the  town  of  the  goddess  'I  or 
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BHAVA'Ni.  From  this  lake  issues  the  nver  Andra^ 
gucrii  or  Indergeree^  in  Sanscrit  Indra-giri ;  because 
its  source  is  in  the  giri^  or  mountain  of  Inbha,  or 
Maghabd;  from  whom  probably  the  lake  in  the  plains 
below  was  denominated  Maghaba  or  Megisbi^  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  -and  Padmd-nilaya  or  the  place  of  abode 
of  Padma'-deVi  the  consort  of  Vishnu,  in  the 
Hitopadala. 

^rom  this  lake  issued  two  rivers,  according  to* 
Pliny  ;  one  called  PMlesimundus  flowed  towards  the 
south,  and  towards  a  town  of  the  same,  name  (perhaps 
the  modern  Pukmbang)  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  island,  and  had  a  famous  harbour.  The  river  di- 
vided then  into  three  streams,  the  smallest  of  which 
was- five  furlongs  broad,  and  the  largest  two  miles 
nearly.  Thus  I  translate  this  passage  of  Pliny  :  for 
it  is  impossible  that  three  such  large  arms  of  a  riv^r 
should  fall  into  a  harbour.  According  to  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  this  lake  communicates  with  the  river  of  Palem- 
bang:  for,  says  he,  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves 
of  this  lake  in  transporting  their  goods  to,  and  from 
Pulembaag* 

The  other  river,  toward  the  north,  and  supposed  to 
issue  from  that  lake,  was  called  Cydara  ;^  probably, 
because  it  flowed  through  the  country  of  Ru  or  Aru, 
called  Daru  by  former  European  travellers  :  the  capi- . 
tal  of  which,  on  its  banks,  was  probably  called  Cota- 
Ruj  or  the  town  and  fort  of  Ru.  ,  This  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  island,  and  of  course  its  source  far  remote 
•into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  river  Siac 
seems  to  be  a  branch  of  it :  and  the  Campar  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  the  river  Indra-giri  Op- 


*  IWiXorj  oi  Sumatra^  p.  9« 
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posite  to  this,  toward  the  west,  another  river  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Indra-giriy  and  is  called  An* 
drapour  or  Indrapour  from  tlie  Sanscrit  •  Inchra^puxa: 
and  I  believe  that  the  town  is  the  same  which  is  Called 
Andra-Simundu  by  Ptolemy,  and  foisted  into  Cey^ 
Ion  by  him,  on  a  supposition  that  it  was  the  same  island 
with  PulchSimundu ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
only  place  in  Taprobane,  that  belongs  to  Pulo-Simundu. 
The  mountains  of  Indba,  or  Maghdbd  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra^  are  mentioned  in  the  Vrihat-cafh&j  xxxiAtx 
the  name  of  Batdhaca,  which  is  synony^nous  with 
MSghUy  from  its  summit  being  capped  with  clouds: 
and  Indra,  who  presides  over  rain,  resides  above  the  • 
clouds:  hence  he  is  called  Me'ghava'hana,  Me'gha- 
BA'HANA,^  and  in  conversation  Me'ghaba  n,  or  the 
cloud  borne.  The  other  mountains  in  Sumatray  men- 
tioned in  the  Vfihat-cafhd^  are  Maindca  Vrishabha, 
and  Ckacra.  Upon  these  four  mountains,  as  many 
gods  are,  in  the  same  book,  declared  to  reside,  and 
to  travel  occasionally  in  their  self-moving  cars  to  th6 
JVhite  Island  in  the  west,  in  order  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Vishnu,  and  his  consort  Abdhi  tan  ay  a',  or  the 
daughter  of  the  Ocean.  Ndricela^  another  name  for 
this  island,  implies  its  abounding  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  being  agitated  by  the  winds 
strike  against  each  other,  and  seem  to  repeat  the 
words  Boc-boc  or  Vac-vac:  or  the  continual  noise  which 
they  make  is  compared  by  the  Hindus  to  what  is 
called  in  Hindi  Boc-boc  or  constant  chattering.  Su- 
matra is  then  the  island  of  Boc-boc,  Vac-vac  or  fVac^ 
xvac  of  Arabian  authors ;  who  say  that  the  leaves  of 
these  trees  striking  against  each  other  seem  to  repeat  ' 
the  word  fVac, 

Sumatra  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  island,  in 
which  Jambulus  is  supposed  to  have  resided  seven 
years,  md  from  which  he  went  to  Palibothra.    The 
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inhabitants,  says  he,  have  tviro  tongues,  or  languages; 
tiieir  own  first;  and  probably  the  Malay  was  the 
other,  which  they  spoke  fluently,  but  I  suppose  only 
in  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  sea.  Jambulus 
takes  notice,  that  this  island  abounded  with  hot 
springs,  which  is  true  of  Sumatra^  but  not  of  Ceylon. 
They  had  also  an  ?ilphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
letters,  divided  into  seven  classes,  each  of  four  let- 
ters. There  were  seven  original  characters,  which, 
after  undiergoing  four  different  variations  each,  con- 
stituted these  seven  classes.  They  wrote  also  from 
top  to  bottom :  and  that  this  was  the  case  formerly 
in  Sumatra  is  my  opinion.*  For  the  manners  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippine  islands,  correspond  in  so 
many  striking  particulars,  with  those  of  the  Suma" 
trans\  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  says  Mr. 
Marsdek,  if  not  of  a  sameness  of  origin,  at  least  of 
an  intercourse  and  connexion,  in  former  times,  which 
no  longer  exists.  They  used  to  write  from  top  to 
bottom,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  to  write  from 
left  to  right.  The  Tagala  alphabet  in  these  islands, 
has  certainly  great  affinity  with  those  ofSumatf^a. 

The  two  alphabets  of  the  Sumatrans  consist 
only,  one  of  twfenty-three,  and  the  other  of  nineteen 
letters:  but  it  is  probable  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
them  formerly,  as  in  India^  and  which  were  origi- 
nally the  same.     One  was  used  by  the  more  civilized 


*  Dr.  Lbyden.  whp  had  been  lately  engaged  in  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  partly 
ccmfinns  this  conjecture  by  the  infonnatioD,  that  the  mode  of  writings 
practised  by  one  of  the  tribes  in  Sumatra  (tlie  Battas),  is  perpendi- 
cular :  but  instead  of  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  line,  the  writing 
begins  at  the  bottom.  Marsben's  Batta  alphabet  is  stated  to  be 
correct,  provided  the  plate  be  turned  in  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a 
horizontal  direction.     H.  T.  C. 

t  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  255. 
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and  learned  classes,  and  at  court;  the  other  was  current 
among  the  lower  classes,  whose  poor  and  barren  dialect 
had  fewer  sounds  to  express.  Be  this  as  i  t  may,  the  ele- 
ments of  their  alphabets  have  an  obvious  affinity  with 
those  of  the  Sanscrit,  The  Sanscrit  alphabet,  after  strik- 
ing oif  the  double  letters,  and  such  as  are  used  to 
express  sounds  peculiar  to  that  language,  has  a  sur- 
prising affinity  with  the  old  alphabets  used  in  Europe; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  same. 
This  subject  I  intend  to  resume  hereafter.  The  Em- 
perors of  Sumati^a,  when  endeavouring  to  intrbduce 
civilization  into  their  country,  opened  an  intercoiirsfe 
with  Lidia^  but  more  particularly  with  the  kingdom 
of  Magad'ha^  and  Palibothra ;  for  as  Mr.  Marsden 
judiciously  observes''*',  the  Malay  language  has  re- 
ceived no  improvement  from  the  dialfects  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula  in  India,  All  the  Hindi  and  Sanscrit  words  in 
that  language  are  such  as  were  in  use  at  the  court  of 
the  Emperors  of  India^  residing  in  Bahar,  and  among 
the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  , 

The  Kings  of  Sumatra  call  themselves  Makd-r^'as 
to  this  day;  their  prime  ministers  are  called  Mantri:1[ 
which  are  both  Sanscrit  terms.  In  their  language 
Dewa  and  Dervata  are  derived  from  DSva  and  Dtcatd 
in  Sanscrit;  the  first  of  which  signifies  God,  and  the 
other  a  deity.  Among  the  names  of  places  in  Sumat7^ay 
very  few  are  Sanscrit^  but  the  following  are  undoubt- 
edly such;  viz.  Lidragiri,  Indrapura,  Ipura  ox  Aipura^ 
Sinha-puray  Singd-pour,  or  Sincdpour. 

Jambulus  says  that  this  tract  of  islands,  or  Lancdy 
consisted  of  seven  principal  ones :  and  to  this  day  in 


♦  As.  Res.  V.  iv.  p..  233. 

t  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  285,  and  from  Manfri  the  Portugnesf 
made  Mandarin. 
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the  Peninsula^  Lancd  is  often  called  YailLancA  or 
tlie  seven^  Lancas ;  because  it  consisted  of  seven 
islands.  This  information  I  owe  to  Mr.  Duntcan, 
CjQVQxnov  oi  Bombay.  From  yiorfZ-Zflrw^  former  tra- 
vellers made  Ylanca. 

m 

Sumatra  is  perhaps  the  island  of  'Sabala  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  Purarlas ;  and  it  is  the  same  which  is 
called  ^Saivald  or  ^Saibald  in  the  Vayu  purdtm^  section 
of  the  earth,  and  represented  as  a  mountainous  region 
in  the  skirts  of  Bhadrasva^  or  that  part  of  the  old 
continent  between  the  N.  E.  andS.  E.  quarters.  From 
^Saibaldj  Apuleius  and  Aristotle*  probably  made 
Phebol  or  Psebol,  as  some  learned  rhen  are  inclined 
to  read  it  The  former  says,  that  in  the  eastern  seas, 
there  are  two  large  islands,  Taprobane  and  Phebol: 
Aristotle  places  the  latter  opposite  to  Arabia,  and 
we  have  seen  before  that  the  Paurdnios,  Arabian  and 
Persian  authors  insist,  that  Sumatra  is  close  to  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  island  of  Sabala  is  probably 
the  Samil  ox  Shamel  of  El-Edrissi  and  other  eastern 
geographers,  who  call  it  also  Sabil.  The  country  of 
Cephata  is  noticed  by  former  European  travel- 
lers; and  in  the  year  1543,  adventurers  from  that 
country  plundered  and  ravaged  part  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.-^ 

III.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  third,  island,  or  Sin" 
hala,  now  Ceylon.  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  a  derivative 
form  from  Si?iha,  a  lion,  and  it  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  being  inhabited  hy  SinhalaSy  or  the 


*  Aristot-  de  Mundo. 
f  Hist  of  Sumatra,  p.  6, 
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offspring  of  a  Hon.*  It  is,  liowever,  more  generally 
called  Land  in  the  Pur&n'as^  and  is  jcpi^esented  thew 
as  the  country  of  R&vana^  or  RAban^  the  brother  rf 
Cwvira;  and  both  were  born  at  the  extremities  of 
the  w6rld,  in  the  N.  W.  As  he  was  contempcMtury 
with  Ra'machandra,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  being, 
he  must  have  lived  about  1800  years  before  Christ. 
The  wars  of  Ra'van a  in  Lancd,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  are  famous  all  over  India^  and  make  an  era 
in  the  history  of  Ceylon.  Traditionary  legends  in 
that  island  say,  that  in'  consequence  of  this  bloody 
war,  the  island  was  depopulated,  and  remained  in  that 
state  for  1845  years,  being  only  inhabited  by  Daityas^ 
or  rather  savage  tribes.  Ceylon  wsls  afterwards  called 
Sal&vay  or  ^Sdlavam  according  to  F.  Bartholomeo^ 
from  the  Sdleyas,  a  certain  tribe  in  India^  called  also 
in  the  Purdrias  'S&lcnas.  The  fanious  peak  of  Adam 
was  called  'Sdlmalaj  or  the  mountain  of  'Sdla.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  commentary  on  the  Sztfya-Sidd'hantd; 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  Maya  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun,  by  the  daughter  of  the  divine  Twashtd  in  the 
west,  came  from  RSmaca-nagara,  or  Rome  to  the 
mountain  of  Sdlmala  in  Lancd^  to  make  tapasya  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  astronomical 
knowledge  from  him.  Anothier  name  for  it  is  Sdmdr 
nala  from  Saumya-Nala  another  son  of  Tzvashtd^  who 
built  Ra  ma's  bridge.  Twashtd  is  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  gods,  and  his  grand-son  Maya  of  the  Daityas. 

The  appellation  of  'Salica,  or  'Sdiice,  as  it  Was 
called  by  ancient  geograghers  of  the  second  century, 
is  also  a  regular  derivative  form  in  Sanscrit,  from 
^Sdli  or  'Sdlis :  this  denomination  was  unknown  to 
Pliny.     According  to  F.  Bartuolomeo,  and  former 
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^Tellers,  Ceylon  was  calkd  Ilaviy  anci  Ila-nMy  Ila- 
nit;  the  country  of //«,  which  signifies  the  earth  in 
general.  Tra-nadj  or  Trayiat^^  another  name  for  it, 
aignifies  the  three  countries,  meaning  I  suppose  the 
thi'ee  islands  of  LancL 

The  Hindus  reckon  the  longitude  from  the  meridian 
(^  Lancdj  passing  through  the  peak  of  SdhnaUij  the 
place  of  worship  called  Rdmeswara,  (or  dedicated  to 
litwara  ,  with  the  title  of  RAfna\  Avantl  or  UpaiUj 
Mirii^  and  the  mountain  of  Vatsa  in  Curu  or  Siberia^ 
which  la3t  is  most  probably  an  imaginary  place  in 
that  country,  ITie  place  of  Rama  was  called  Arima 
by  Mmelman  writers ;  and  they  said  that  it  was  un- 
der thie  equator,  and  exactly  half  way  between 
liie  straits  of  Alexander  or  Malaca,  and  those  of  Her- 
cules  or  Gades  in  the  west :  and  they  gave  the  name 
of  Ghadir  or  Gades  to  these  two  straits,  both  leading 
into  two  vast  Mediterraneofi  seas ;  and  through 
Arima  the  Hindus^  and  even  some  Arabian  authors, 
it  is  said,  made  their  first  meridian  to  pass.  Alt- 
CoftHGi  a  Persian  astnmomer,  who  lived  about  350 
years  ago,  says,  that  in  his  time  some  if/Wwiy  placed 
their  first  meridian  at  Cancadora^  or  Jum-cote  in  the 
east.*  I  believe  that  some  of  them  did  so  formerly, 
and  this  of  course  occasioned  afterwards  some  con- 
fusion. Their  first  meridian  then  passed  through  the 
eastern  Cerne,  and  the  last  through  the  western  one, 
the  several  islands  of  which  tract  were  the  original 
islands  of  the  blessed  When  this  mode  of  reckoning 
was  altered,  the  meridian  was  placed  in  the  middle 
oftheworld^  yet  it  still  passed  throuh  the  eastern 
perne;  though  through  a  different  part  of  it     This 
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induced  thiem  also  to  bring  one  extremity  of  the 
western  Ceme  under  the  s^me  meridian,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry,  which  was  certainly  a  sufficient 
reason  with  them.  Thus  the  iron  peaks  of  the  two 
Tri-ciit&dris  fell  in  the  same  meridian,  and  the 
northern  one  might  be  about  Nova-Zembla.  , 

This  made  me  suppose,  oij  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Pur&n'as,  that  tlie  White  Island  was  an 
Utopianl^XiA^  and  I  resolved  of  course  to  give  myself 
no  further  trouble  about  it.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Bailly  would  not  have  failed,  to  have  considered 
this  projection  of  the  northern  Tri-cutay  as  a  cbnfir-' 
mation  of  his  own  system.  There  is  another  instance 
of  the  fondness  of  the  Hindus  for  a  symmetrical  ar- 
rangemerit,  and  noticed  by  Strabo,  as  we  have  seed 
in  the  first  part.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of  India 
are  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  first  range  of  the 
snowy  mountains  is  in  the  same  line  with  Romaca* 
pattan  or  RomCy  and  Yamapuri  or  Jumcote^  as  placed 
by  the  Hindus,  one  at  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 
west,  and  the  other  in  the  same  manner  toward  the 
east,  as  represented  in  the  second  number  of  the  ag-, 
companying  plate.  But  as  this  oblique  direction  of 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India^  does  not  look  so 
well  in  the  mode  of  projection  adopted  by  the  Hindus, 
they  have  represented  them  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  equator ;  and  with  them  Jumcote  and  Rome. 
Strabo  highly  reprobates  that  alteration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India;  and 
which  in  his  time;  had  been  adopted  by  geopraphers 
in  the  west. 

The  two  GadirSy  called  the  eastern  and  western 
gat^s,  by  Arab  and  Persian  authors,  are  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  may  be  called  the  terrestrial  gates  : 
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for  in  heaven  there  are  also  two  gateways,  one  in  the 
wrest  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  other  in  the  east 
in  the  other  tropic.  These  were  called  the  gates  of 
:be  sun:  the  southern  one  wa»  denominated  the 
vater  gate,  and  the  fire  gate  was  in  the  north.  The 
louls  of  the  departed  ascend  through  one  gate,  and 
hose  who  are  to  be  born  again  descend  through  the 
rther,  according  to  western  my  thologists.  The  Hin- 
Jus  have  also  two  roads,  one  in  the  north  or  left, 
wd  the  other  in  the  south.  Those  who  follow 
he  left  path,  ascend  through  the  northern  road ;  and 
hose,  who  follow  the  right  one,  ascend  through  the 
M>uthern  path. 


III. 

On  the  Languages  and  L^teratuee  of  the  Indo* 

Cjiinese  Nations, 

...  by  j,  lbyden,  m.  d. 

A' 

THE  ifihabitaints  of  the  regiofis  which  lie  betweeA 
Jtkdia  and  China^  and  the  greateF  part  of  the  islanders 
of  the  eastern  sea^  thom^h  divided  into  mimeroui 
tnl^es^  aod  equally  dissimiiiar  in  their  languages  aod 
manners,  may  yet  with  propriety  be  charaeteriied  by 
the  term  Indo-Ckmese.  Situated  between  India* snd 
ChinUy  each  of  which  proudly  styles  itself  the  most 
ancient  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  more  modest  claims  to  an- 
tiquity, and  professed  to  borrow  from  one  or  other  of 
their  neighbours  the  principal  features  of  their  reli- 
gion, laws  and  manners.  Tne  different  periods,  how- 
ever, at  which  these  were  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries, the  various  degrees  of  civilization,  and  th^  pre- 
existing habits  on  which  they  were  engrafted,  have 
produced  a  diversity  of  naJSional  characteristics,  by 
which  they  are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  nations,  but  also  from  one  another,  not- 
withstanding their  common  mixed  origin. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  though,  for  the  first  two  centuries  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  east,  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  which  was  carried  on  with  India  or  China,  was 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  very  accu- 
rate or  extensive  knowledge  of  their  laws,  manners 
or  literature;  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  been 
rather  declining,  than  increasing.    Neither,  since  our 
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late  rapid  acquisitions  in  Indian  languages  and  litera- 
ture, have  we  obtained  any  important  accessions  to 
our  information  in  this  quarter ;  though  both  political 
and  literary  reasons  seem  to  require  tnem. 

The  materials  of  this  imperfect  sketch  were  chiefly 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  which  the  state 
of  my  health  caused  me  to  take  to  the  eastern  isles» 
in  1805,  during  which  I  resided  some  time  at  PieiiON^, 
and  vistod  Acniy  with  some  other  places  on  the  coast 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Msdayan  peninsula.  Cultivating 
an  intercourse  with  a  variety  of  individuals  of  difFe- 
rent  eastern  tribes,  I  availed  myself  of  the  facilities 
which  the  situation  presented,  ta  correct  the  vagu« 
ideas  which  I  had  previously  entertained,  concerning 
their  languages,,  literature  and  the.  fiUation  of  their 
tribes.  Though  my  information  was  chiefly  collected 
frona  native  sources,  yet  it  sometimes  happened,  that 
these  were  not  exactly  such  as  I  should  have  preferred, 
had  better  been  attainable ;  and  some  times  too^  from 
the  indifferent  state  of  my  health  and  other  causes,  I 
waa  no  table  to  avail  myself  of  these  sources  of  infbr- 
maUpn  to  the  extent  I  coiild  have  wished.  Feeling 
myself  equally  embarrassed  by  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  difficulty  of  the  research,  and,  perhaps  I  may 
add,  in' some  instances,  by  the  novelty  of  the  invests* 
gation,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  lay  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  these  imperfect  results,  had  I  had 
any  immediate  prospect  of  pursuing  the  discusssion* 
I  do  not  however  despair  of  being  able,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  to  offer  somemofe  minute  and  correct 
views  of  several  of  the  subjects  treated  here  in  a  cur- 
sory manner;  and,  at  all  events,  I  trust  this  attempt  to 
introduce  order  and  arrangement  into  a  subject  at 
once  so  extensive  and  intricate,  and  to  disentangle  it 
&om  a  degree  of  confusion  which  seemed  almost  in« 
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extricable,  may  no(:  be  altogether  without  its  use; 
but  may,,  even  where  I  have  failed,  serve  to  point  out 
the  proper  method  of  investigation.,! 

The  Indo-Chinese  nations,  at  a  very  early  period, 
seem    to  ;  have  generally    ern braced  the  system  of 
Budd'ha.     From  the  want  of  original  historical  do-  , 
cuments,  we  can  only  conjecture  the  period  at  which 
this  event  took  place,  in  the  different  regions  over 
which  it  has  extended;  but  at  present  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  continent.   The  coasts  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  of  the  greater  part  of- the  eastern  isles, 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Moslems.     The  original 
inhabitants,  therefore,  being  for  the 'most  part  con- 
fined to  the  interior  of  these  islands,  are  still  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans ;  so  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine,  whether  their  religious  insti- 
tutions are  most  connected  with  the  tenets  of  Brah- 
ma or  Budd'ha,  and  often  to  reduce  them  to  any 
known  system.     From  the  names  and  epithets,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  their  deities,   even  as  given  in  the 
vulgar  and  incurious  manner  of  common  navigators, 
it  is  often  easy  to  discover  their  connexion  with  the 
gi;and  features  oi  Hindu  superstition;  but  our  notices 
concerning  them  are  generally  too  scanty,  and  our 
narratives  too  erroneous,  to  enable  us  to  classify  them 
with  absolute  certainty.     Such  is  the  diiference  of 
oriental  find  European  manners,  that  the  simplest  nar- 
rator is  apt  to  mingle  conjecture  with  observation ; 
while  an  absurd  affectation  of  superior  sagacity  and  a 
disdain  of  vulgar  superstitions  and  prejudices,  often 
prevent  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  obser- 
vation, from  detailing  the  most  useful  pieces  of  in- 
formation, or  induce  them  to  reject,  as  anile  and  user 
less  fables,  the  mythological  narratives  which  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  origin  of  a  imtion  or  a  tribe. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Malays^  and  perhaps 
aome  rade  tribes  of  mountaineers,  the  nations  who 
occupy  the  countries  which  extend  from  India  to 
Chmay  profess  only  one  religion,  and  adhere  almost 
solely  to  the  system  of  Budd'ha.  In  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country  some  diversity  of  local  institutions 
is  always  to  be  expected  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  system 
and  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  in 
the  same  state  of  civilization,  is  essentially  the  same 
irom  Ckatigan  to  China.  This  system  in  its  grand 
features  identifies  itself  with  that  which  prevails  in 
Nepal,  Butdn,  and  TibSt,  and  has  extended  itself  over 
the  immense  regions  of  CA/w,  Chamy  and  Japuin,  or 
China,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  Though  it  does  not. 
appear  that  all  the  nations  who  occupy  this  pro- 
digious extent  of  territory  employ  the  same  learned 
language  in  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  books 
and  religious  tracts,  yet  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Indo-Chinese  nations,  who,  with  the  Singhalese,  or 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  uniformly  employ  the  Bdli  or 
PaU, '  in '  the  sacred  compositions  of  the  Budd'hist 
sect.  This  language  does  not  exist  as  a  vernacular 
tongue,  but  is  the  language  of  religion,  learning,  and 
sciei^ce,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  an  influence 
over  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  similar  to  that  which  the  Sanscrit  has  exhi- 
bited among  the  popular  languages  of  Hindostan  and 
Dek'hin. 

The  Malayu  language,  and  the  more  original  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  isles,  seem  in  their  original 
formation,  to  have  been  polysyllabic,  like  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  the  spoken  dialects  of  Lidia.  The  modifi- 
cations  which  these  languages  have  received  from 
a  foreign  source,  seem  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
been  effected,  rather  by  the  immediate  agency  of  San- 
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scrit  than  of  P«fi;  though  the  influence  of  this  latter 
T9  iltet  to  be  entirely  exdbded.  But  sevef al  of  them' 
hav6  Ixeen  a  sec<xid  thne  modified,  by  the  intro^ 
dttctioii  of  ArabiCy  aa  the  language  of  religion  and 
learning,  afteB  the  conversion  of  severa:!  of  these 
t^tbe^  to  the  Makummedan  faith/ 


/;• 


•  Tb^  vernacular  Indo-Chinese  languages  oti  the  con- 
tinent, steeni  all  to  be,  in  their  original  structure, 
either  purely  monosyllabic,  like  the  spoken  languaiges 
of  ChinOy  <or  they  incline  so  much  to  this  class^  that 
it  ina^'  be  steongly  suspected,  that  the  few  original 
polysyllables:  which  they  contain,  have  either  been 
imtti(»diately  derived  from  the  Pali^  or  formed  of 
coalescing  monosyllables*  These  languages  are  all 
prodi^ously  varied  by:  accentuation,  like  th&  spoken 
iailitgtfag;es  of-  China  i'^nA  every  foreign  modificatioa 
whlck  they  have  received -seems  to  have  been  imme- 
diately derived  froiu  tihe  PalL    , 
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*  Itithe  paucity  of  iexiafeiqgi  monuments,  Relative  to 
tibe  Indo-Chinese  uT^dm^  no  bettcor  method  presented 
itself,  either  for :  classing  their  tribes,  or  laying* 
fpondatton  for  historic^'  reseai^clies,  than  by  .ex<'^ 
amining  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  languaget^ 
which  are  current  among  thenl.  *  This  method,  wten 
applied  on  an  exi:ensive  scale,  is  always  the.  surest  ' 
clue  for  developing  the  origin  of  a  nation,  and  indi'» 
eating  the  revolutions  to  which  it  may  have  been, 
subjected,  either  by  foreign  conquest  or  colonization. 
After  the  relations  of  the  language  itself,  the  ancient, 
monuments  and  compositions,  preserved  in  it,  claim 
our  regard ;  and  I  have  therefore  noted,  under  their 
respective  heads,  such  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge; 
premising  that  my  opportunities  of  procuring  mis 
species  of  information  have  been  very  unfavourable^ 
and  of  examining  them^  very  limited. 
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The  Indo-Chinese  languages  m^iy  \>c  opo^ider^  i^ 
the  following  order. 

PolysyllabiQ  langtufge^.         Monosyllabic  lanj^Wgc^P 

1  Mal^jfM,  7  Rukh^n^ 

^  Hw2L,  8  Birma, 

3  B6g)s,  9  M6n, 

4»  Bima,  10  T'bay, 

5  Batta,  11  Kh^h^, 

6  G^la,  Or  TSg&Ia.  12  I4w, 

13,  Aq^nu 

The  learned  Umguage. 

14  Pali. 

I.  Malayu. — The  Malayu  language,  so  pro* 
ttounced  in  the  Malaya  peninsula,  but  by  Ewopeans 
generally  denomiAated  Maiay,  is  used  by  the  nmne- 
rous  aud  enterprising  nation  of  that  name,  whio  ar^ 
termed  Kh&c  by  the  Siamese^  and  Mcisii  by  the  ^(w* 
tnas.  This  lapgoiage,  which  from  its  sweetness,  h^s 
been  termed  the  Italian,  and  from  its  widely  extended 
use,  the  Hmdpstant  of  th^  £ast,  though  it  coincides 
with  the  monosyllabic  languages  in  its  general  con- 
struction and  analogies,  is  properly  polysyllabic  in 
itsi  form.  Having  spread  itselt  over  a  great  extent 
of  co,untry,  not  only  in  the  Malaya  peninsu^  b^t 
iar  among  the  eastern  isles;  and  having  been  propa^ 
|;ated  by  a  race  more  skilled  in  arms  than  in  letters, 
)t  has  branched  out  into  almost  as  many  dialects  as 
States,  by  mixing  in  different  proportions  with  the 
native  languages  of  the  aboriginal  races.  Tliis  is  the 
circutpstance  which  renders  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  Malayu  language  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  structure  and 
copiposition  of  the  language  itself.  Though  used 
\^  a  nation  of  comparatively  late  origin^  at  least  witb 
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inspect  to  the  principal  features  ^yhich  it  at  present 
presents,  the  history  of  this  nation  is  still  very  ob- 
scure, rather,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  want  of 
investigation,  than  from  the  want  of  materials  for  its 
illustration.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Malayu  tongue,  of  course  partakes  of  this 
obscurity;  but  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  , 
which  occurs  in  the  spoken  dialects,  in  the  bazar 
jargon,  or  as  the  Malays  term  it,  the  Basa  Dagangy 
of  the  several  Malay  states,  the  Basa  Jawi  or  written 
language  of  composition,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all ; 
and  the  popular,  or  vernacular  languages,  are  reck- 
oned pure,  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  to  the 
writteni  language. 

Assuming  therefore  the  Basa  Jawi  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  the  Malayu  language,  in  its  present 
state,  consists  of  three  principal  component  parts. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  rather  the  most  copious 
and  current  in  the  language  of  conversation,  may, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
regarded  as  original,  though  it  is  not  only  connected 
with  the  insular  languages,  but  with  some  of  the  mono- 
syllabic, as  Bdrma  and  T^hay.  The  second,  which  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  rather  inferior 
•in  the  number  of  vocables  to  the  first,  though  as  far 
as  regards  general  use,  greatly  superior  to  the  third 

J)art,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic.  As  a  spoken 
anguage,  the  Malayu  exists  in  the  greatest  purity 
in  the  tin  countries,  or  the  peninsula  of  Malaya^ 
which  is  obviously  the  Tentala  of  Ptolemy.  Temala 
is  a  regular  derivative  from  the  Malay  vocable  tema^ 
which  signifies  tin,  and  from  this,  among  other  cir-; 
cumstances,  we  may  be  permitted  to  infer  the  high 
9iiti(}uity  of  the  basis  of  the  Malay  language,  from 
m  giving  tiBxne  to  the  Cassiterides  of  the  east    Tbo 
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Malaifu  language  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
tbe  states  of  Kiddeh  or  Tarma  Say,  Pera%  Sakmg6r^ 
KiUungj  Johbr,  TringganOj  Pahangy  alnd  as  far  as 
Patanij  where  it  ineet$  the  Siamese.  Among  the 
western  Malays  in  general,  it  is  spoken  with  more 
purity  than  among  the  more  easterly  isles,  but  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra^  or  PuUfW  Purichu,  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  Batta  and  other  original  languages. 
The  McnangHbaw  race,  who  seem  at  an  early  period 
to  have  ruled  the  whole  island  of  Sumatra^  whose 
chief  assumes  the  name  of  M'aha'  Ra  ja'  of  Ra'JA's, 
and  derives  his  origin  from  Ii&nkdpura,  speak  a  dialect 
of  McUayu,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
the  peninsula;  but  which  seems,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  to  coincide  in  many  respects  with  the  Jarwa 
or  Japanese  language.  The  race  have  probably  de- 
rived theif  origin  from  LafiMpdra  in  Jan)a.  The 
Malayu  dialects  of  Riydw  and  Linga  seem  to  be 
mixed  with  JacamsCj  as  are  those  of  the  Malay 
states  ojx  the  island  o^  Java.  The  dialect. of  Pt^n/i^Da 
and  SamhaSj  is  purer  than  that  of  Borneo  or  of 
Banjar;  but  that  of  Passir,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo^  is  greatly  mixed  with  the  original  language 
of  Celebes,  or  the  Btigis.  The  Makiys  of  Celebes 
spefik  a  dialect  greatly  mixed  with  Biigis,  while 
toos^  of  the  Mditccas  and  the  more  eastern  isles 
have  adopted  such  a  multitude  of  foreign  words^ 
that  their  dialect  sometimes  seems  to  be  quite  a 
different  lan^age.  The  simplicity  of  structure 
which  the  Malayu  language  possesses,  in  common 
with  those  of  tte  monosyllabic  class,  greatly  faciliif 
tates  this  adoption  of  foreign  terms ;  and  the  practice 
is  so  prevalent  in  the  more  easterly  isles,  that  the 
term  nasa  Timor,  or  the  eastern  language^  is  currently 
applied  to  every  kind  of  jargon, 
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At  the  Mdlayu  language,  ftom  its  wide  extent  a^nd 
titee  adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation,  seetns  to  haVe 
exerted^  in  the  eastern  isles,  a  modifying  influence^ 
aimihtr  to  that  of  the  Snmcrit  in  Hindostan  and 
Dekhih,  and  of  the  t^ali  among  the  Indo^Ckitme 
nations ;  it  becomeis  necessary  to  texamine  it-soihe^^liat 
more  particularly ;  especially  as  sottie  of  the  opixiiofti 
I  have  been  led  to  adopt  concerning  it,  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  wnich  have  been  entertained  fcy 
natnfes  of  great  authority. 

The  Malay  language,  acdording  to  MAKSDkKr^ 
tehpse  opinion  has  been  rather  admitted  than  con^ 
^itned  by  Sir  W.  JoInies,  is  "a  branch  or  dialect  6f 
the  Svidely  extended  langnagfe,  prevailing  throughotit 
tte  islands  of  the  ArchijjtlagOy  to  which  it  give$ 
name,  (which  may  be  nndferstjood  to  compi^end  the 
SundA,  Phitippine^  and  Molucck  ii^lands)  and  those  of 
the  iSbwM  Sea;  comprehending,  between  Mudagn^t^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Easter  Island  on  thfe  otheih, 
Iboth  inclusive,  the  space  of  full  200  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude. This  consideration  alone,"  adds  that  able 
author,  "  is  sufficient  to  give  it  claim  to  the  highest 
degree  of  antiquity,  and  to  originality,  as  far  as  that 
term  can  be*  applied.  The  various  dialects  of  this 
speech,  though  they  have  a  wonderful  accordance  ih 
many  essential  properties,  have  experienced  thOise 
changes  which  separation,  time,  and  accident  pro- 
duce; and,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  of  intei*course, 
fttay  be  class^  into  several  languages,  difterihg  (iott- 
siderably  from  each  Other*."  In  another  paper, 
jpublished  in  the  Anchaeologia,  vol.  VI.  thi^  able 
author  has  successfully  exhibited  a  variety  of  in* 
stances  of  feoi'ncrdehce,  both  iti  soutid  and  signifi* 
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oatibn^  between  the  M^lay  and  several  of  tire  eastern 
dialects  By  itttempting  to  prov«  too  much^  how- 
ever, I  ap|>relre^9  that  he  has  Faiied  essentially, 
fie  has  pointed  out  a  few  coincidences,  but  has  kft 
the  mass  of  the  language  totally  unaccounted  for; 
and  as  the  few  coinciding  words  may  all  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  source,  it  is  perhaps  a  more 
natural  inference  to  conclude  that;  they  have  all  been 
modified  by  some^  general  language,  than  with  Sir 
W.  Jones,  to  determine  that  ^w  parent  of  them  ail 
has  been  the  Sanscrit.  The  same  author,  in  his 
history  of  Sumatra,  seems  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Malay  language  was  indigenous  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, from,  which  it  extended  itself  among  the  eastern 
isles,  till  it  became  the  lingua  franca  of  that  part  of 
the  globe.  The  author  of  the  description  of  Siamy 
in  the  modern  part  of  the  Universal  History,  not 
only  assigns  a  very  different  origin  to  the  language, 
but  accounts  in  ,a  very  different  manner  for  its  un- 
common extent.  Describing  Malacca,  he  observes, 
^^  The  Malayan  tongue  is  formed  out  of  the  languages 
of  the  different  nations  which  resort  hitlier,  "by 
^selecting  the  choicest  words  hi  each.  Hence  it  is 
reckoned  the  most  agreeable  and  elegant  in  ^11  the 
Indies,  which  quality,  joined  to  its  use  in  trade^ 
causes  it  to  be  learned  by  the  remotest  eastern  people." 
A  language,  formed  according  to  this  ingenious  idea 
of  selection,  might  probably  be  remarkably  agreeable 
and  elegant,  but  it  would  be  still  more  remarkable, 
as  a  new  phaenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  very  uncommon  occurence  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  to  discover  a  nation  so  choide 
in  matters  of  abstract  sound,  and  so  refined  in  their 
organs  of  hearing,  as  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  a 
copious  and  unknown  language,  for  die  mere  abstract 
pleasure  of  gratifying  this  delicate  sense  or  appetite 
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for  sweet  vocalic  sounds.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
author  is  a  little  unfortunate  in  his  doctrine  of  causes, 
the  fact  to  which  he  alludes  is  worthy  of  attention ; 
for  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  a  very  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  Malayu  language,  to  be  able  to  call  its 
originality  in  question.  It  maybe  safely  affirmed, 
that  neither  the  Malay  lingua  franca  of  commerce, 
nor  any  of  the  maritime  dialects  of  Malayu  existed 
previous  to  the  era  of  Mahummed,  in  a  state  similar 
to  that  in  which  they  appear  at  present ;  and  these 
dialects  seem  to  compreliend  all  that  are  usually 
included  under  the  denomination  of  the  Malayu 
language. 

The  Malayu  language,  in  this  limited  sense,  is 
obviously  indebted  to  two  foreign  sources,  for  the 
majority  of  the  vocables  which  compose  it,  and  these 
are  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic. 

Tlie  connection  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Malayu 
was  first  remarked  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  Mr* 
Marspen  has  confirmed  the  fact,  by  about  fifteen 
examples,  selected,  as  he  says,  with  little  pains,  from 
a  Malay  dictionary,  which  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  Sanscrit  language,  he  might  with  very  little 
labour,  have  extended  to  fifteen  hundred,  or  perhaps 
five  thousand.  Many  of  the  Sanscrit  words  in  the 
Malayu^  as  he  observes,  are  such  as  the  progress  of 
civilization  must  soon  have  rendered  necessary,  being 
frequently  expressive  of  mental  feelings,  or  such 
modes  of  thinking  as  naturally  result  from  the  social 
habits  of  mankind,  or  from  the  evils  which  tend  to 
interrupt  them.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  common 
objects  of  sensation  are  also  of  Sanscrit  origin ;  never-r 
theless,  the  simplest  part  of  the  Malayu  language, 
and  that  which  is  most  indispensable  to  its  existence 
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as  a  diatinct  tongue,  is  certainly  not  'derived  from 
l^    tb^SoMcrit 

With  respect  to  the  connection  between  Arabic 
and  Malayu,  Marsdex  observes,  that  the  latter  lan- 
guage abounds  with  Arabic  words,  which  writers 
afiect  to  introduce,  because  this  display  of  literary 
skill  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  their  religious 
knowledge.  He  adds,  that  these  words  are  generally 
legal  or  metaphysical  terms,  borrowed  from  the  Koran 
or  its  commentaries,  that  they  are  never  expressive 
of  simple  ideas,  are  rarely  used  in  conversation,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  seem  never  to  have  been 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  language.  This 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Arabic  into  Malayu 
is  unexceptionably  just,  excepting  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  ^rtfWc  terms  in  conversation,  which  i& 
affected  by  all  Malays  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
literature.  The  number  of  Arabic  vocables  too,  that 
have  been  introduced  into  il/flf/»y compositions,  though 
certainly  inferior  to  those  of  *fewcnV  origin,  are  con* 
siderably  more  numerous  than  might  be  sijpposed 
from  this  statement;  or  rather,  as  in  Persic  and 
Turkic  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  bounds  to  their 
introduction,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.  It  may 
also  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  Malayu  language, 
Arabic  plurals  are  very  commonly  used  as  singulars, 
as  often  happens  in  Turkl,  and  other  dialects  Avhich 
admit  of  a  mixture  of  Arabic.  Marsden  has  men- 
tioned another  peculiarity,  in  which  Arabic  vocables, 
adopted  by  the  Malayu^  differ  from  adopted  Sanscrit 
terms.  While  the  Arabic  words  retain  their  peculiar 
and  harsh  pronunciation,  those  of  Sanscrit  origin  arc 
softened  down,  and  assimilated  with  the  rest  of  the 
language.  This  observation  must  likewise  be  taken 
with  many  limitations;  for  numerous  words,  of  Af'a^ 
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hie  drtgioy  are  so  Ootnpletely  assimilated  to  the  Ma- 
layu  pronunciation,  that  they  are  no  longer  cd|>al^ 
of  being  recognized,  even  by  a  native  Araby  unless 
hy  attention  to  their  radicals ;  tlie  ain  and  ghain^  m 
particular,  excepting  in  religious  terms,  are  very 
generally  converted  into  Ai^and  Gqf,  both  in  writing 
and  pronunciation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that^rii^ 
words  are  naturally  untractable,  and  are  apt  to  hate 
ft  foreign  appearance  when  assumed  into  any  other 
language,  in  spite  of  all  modifications.  The  Arabk 
is  a  language  so  complete  in  itself,  and  so  peculiar  in 
its  structure,  that  it  is  as  little  capable  of  coalescing 
neatly  with  any  other  language,  as  a  curved  line  with 
a  straight  one. 

Marsden  has  likewise  hazarded  an  opinion,  timt 
the  polish,  which  the  Malayu  hjis  derived  from 
Sanscrit  or  Hinduvi,  has  been  obtained  immediately 
from  the  natives  of  Guzerat,  previous  to  the  debase- 
ment of  the  genuine  Hindicot  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, by.  the  mixture  of  Arabic  nouns,  and  the 
abuse  of  verbal  auxiliaries.  Tlie  resort  of  the  peo)>Ie 
of  Guzerat  to  Malacca^  he  atlds,  '*  is  particularly 
noticed  by  De  Barros  and  other  authentic  writers ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindu  language  has 
been  preserved  with  more  purity  in  that,  than  in  any 
other  maritime  province  of  India''  To  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  Sanscrit  vocables,, 
adopted  in  Malayu  and  Guzerati^  are  generally  pre- 
served purer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  that 
the  Gttzer6ti  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
a  pure  dialect  of  Hinduvi,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  one 
of  the  very  first  that  was  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of 
Atabicy  and  that  long  prior  to  the  period  mentioned 
by  De  Barros.  The  Bcngili  language  itself^  cor- 
rupted in  pronunciation,  as  it  certainly  is,  might  havf 


been  more  safely  adopted,  as  the  medium  for  the 
mfroduction  of  Sanscrit  vocables  into  Malayu.  Many 
Sanscrit  words  that  are  in  current  use  in  Beng&U^ 
likewise  occur  in  MalayUy  with  almost  the  verj'  same 
pronunciation.  Of  this  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  mul- 
fitutfe  of  instances.  The  following  are  such  as  pre» 
iitSA  themselves  spontaneously : 

Tot^hapi Tatapi* •  ••••••  bill,  however. 

Pftbkh PCin  •  • farther,  again. 

fiitkidts  Tutkala then. 

Ibtig^ti    • Bangsu    ••••••  aracedrftunily. 

Kkhbu  or  Kiclihi   Kichi •  •  •  a  little, 

laggit,  a  signal   Ingat    notice^meinory. 

Baruog,  a  gift,  a  thing,  a  quality.  Barang-barang,  any  thing. 

But  it  is  needless  to  adduce  further  instances ;  as 
the  Malay  history  and  the  language  itself,  exhibit 
traces  sufficiently  clear,  to  direct  us  to  the  region, 
with  which  the  Malays  had  the  most  frequent  inter- 
pourse,  at  an  early  period,  and  from  which  their  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  received  the  most  considerable 
modifications,  and  that  is  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kalinga.  Here  I  am  again  under  the  necessity  of 
dissenting  from  Marsden's  opinion.  He  says,  "  It 
is  evident,  that  from  the  TeUngay  or  the  TamooX  the 
Malayan  has  not  received  any  portion  of  its  improve- 
ment.'' I  apprehend  that  the  express  reverse  of  this 
opinion  is  evident;  for  the  Malays^  at  this  very  pe- 
riod, know  the  Coromandel  coast  by  no  other  name 
than  Tanna  Keling^  the  land  of  Keling  or  Kalinga : 
a  multitude  of  compositions,  current  among  them, 
profess  to  be  translations  from  the  Basa-Keling^  or 
Kalinga  language;  and  the  Malayu  language  contains 
a  great  number  of  wdrds  that  are  Tamuly  Malay&lam^ 
?LTid  Telinga ;  though  neither  Sanscrit ^  Hinduvi,  nor 
Guzerati ;  and  a  variety  that  are  only  to  be  found  in 
J'elinga^  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Kalinga  Desa. 
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For  tjie  same  reasons  that  I  infer  an  ancient  inter- 
course to  have  subsisted  between  the  Malays  and 
KdlingaSy  I  am  induced  to  think  that  a  very  intimate 
connection  subsisted,  at  a  very  early  period,  between 
the  Malays  and  Javanese.  Not  only  the  proximity 
of  the  island  of  Jcpoa^  and  the  constant  intercourse 
between  the  Malays  and  Javanese^  point  to  this  con- 
nection, but  the  whole  of  il/^^foy literature,  the  state 
of  the  language,  and  the  whole  series  of  Malay  his- 
tory, confirm  it.  It  is  from  the  Jwoanese  that  the 
Malays  profess  to  have  received  all  their  earlier 
mythological  fables ;  and  a  great  variety  of  their 
books  profess  to  be  translations  from  that  language: 
even  in  compositions  professedly  translated  from  the 
Keling  language,  the  Javanese  name  of  the  story  is 
often  mentioned  :  and  almost  every  Sanscrit  term, 
that  occurs  in  Malaya^  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  the 
Basa  Dalam  Jawa,  the  high  language  of  Javaj  or 
rather  the  language  of  the  interior;  though  a  mul- 
titude of  Sanscrit  words,  current  in  the  Javanese 
language,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Malayu.  Besides 
many  of  the  Malay  states,  and  those  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  are  known  to  have  been  founded  by 
Javanese  adventurers,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Arabs:  and  if  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Malays 
were  better  known,  there  are  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing, that  more  of  them  would  be  found  to  claim 
the  same  origin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  words  of  Sanscint  origin, 
found  in  Mfllayu^  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  the  Bali.  In  many 
instances,  the  Malayu  form  approaches  nearer  the 
pure  Sanscrit  than  even  the  Bali  itself;  and  many 
ipythological  stories  exist  in  Malayu^  and  mytholo- 
gical characters  are  introduced  in  thenl,  that  as  far 
^  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  do  not  occur  in  BaJi 
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compositions  at  all,  nor  in  any  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
languages  of  the  continent. 

Bdt  after  assigning  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  voca- 
bles to  their  proper  sources,  a  large  proportion  of 
words  in  the  language  will  still  remain  unaccounted 
for';  and  these  words  too,  expressive  of  the  most 
simple  class  of  our  ideas,  and  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  nature.  This  part  of  the  language,  which 
in  comparison  of  the  rest,  may  be  termed  native  or 
original,  Marsdex  attributes  to  what  he  reckons 
the  original  insular  language  of  the  South  Seas  ;  and 
this  original  language,  again  Sir  W.  Jones  pronounces 
a  derivative  from  the  Sanscrit.  That  it  is  not  Samcrit^ 
a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  is 
sufficient  to  evince  ;  and  if  this  original  part  should 
itself  turn  out  to  be  derived,  as  I  apprehend,  from 
different  sources,  the  idea  of  an  original  insular  lan- 
guage will  fall  to  the  ground.  Now  there  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  part  of  the 
Malayu  language,  which  might  be  imagined  the*  mm% 
simple  and  original,  is  in  realitj'',  more  corrupted  and 
mixed,  than  those  parts  \y^hich  are  confessedly  de- 
rived from  a  foreign  source.  '  Several  of  the  Malayu 
terms,  which  express  the  most-simple  and  remarkable 
cJbjects  in  nature,  appear  to  be  only  gross  auricular 
corruptions  of  true  regular  terms  in  the  more  avicicnt 
eastern  languages,  as  Jawa,  Bdgis,  T'hay,  and  Earma; 
and  many  of  the  simplest  olyects  are  not  distinguished 
in  Makhfu  by  simple  words,  but  by  compound  meta- 
phorical and  significant  terms.  The  omission  of 
the  first  syllable,  in  words  derived  from  a  foreign 
language,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  a  frequent 
practice  in  the  Malayu  language:  thus  the  Sanscrit 
dvatara  becomes  Bitara^  and  thus  rumbtilum^  the 
moon,  in  Javanese,  becomes  B^lun  in  Malayu — and 
Mdputi^  which  signifies  zchitc^  in  Biigisj  becomes  futi 
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in  Malayu.  Again  the  metaphorical  term  mata-hari^ 
which  literally-  signifies  the  eye  of  day,  is  the  only 
native  term  for  the  sun ;  though  Chmkerwala,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Bali  t^rra  Chakrawala,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  higher  dialect,  or  poetical  style,  termed  tie 
Basa  Dalam.  The  Malay  term  tuMn  which  signifi^ 
the  aged^  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Jllahfaak^ 
which  they  have  adopted  from  the  Arabic.  A  number 
of  Vhay  vocables  occur  in  Malay u  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  neither  expressive  of  our  simplest  idea% 
nor  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  natur^^  e^^^ 
cepting  perhaps  ku,y  the  contracted  term  of  Aku^  I, 
in  Malayu,  which.  i3  the  same  in  Thay  or  Siamm. 
A  variety,  however,  of  important  words  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Barma  language,  especially  i^ 
the  verbal  auxiliaries ;  ^nd  in  most  of  these  instwces^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Mcd&yu  pronounciation 
coincides  better  ^l^ith  t]h9.t  of  Tavay^  or  Tirmau^  than 
with  that  of  the.jP^r»i<w  proper.  Thus  the  substan- 
tive verbal  auxiliary  of  the  present,  adda^  seems  to  b^ 
only  a  modification  of  the  more  i^imple  daov  (Uof  tl^e 
JS^r^a  language. .  The  p^st  ^tida  oi  the  Barvmm^ 
d6y  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  jadioi  the  ^Barma  ri^ 
4e,  pronounced  ya-dS  er  jV|-4^,  mdiivi  wiil  or  ms^y^  j[s  ^ 
modification  of  the  Barma  Miy  or  minh\  and  th^  perr 
missive  auxiliary  ISh  qf  the  Barma  U.  Of  the  coij? 
nection  of  the  Malayu  with  any  of  the  spoken  dialects 
of  China^  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Barrow,  and 
some  other  authors  of  reputation,  are  inclined  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  Malay  tribes  to  the  nations 
of  China ;  and  that  author  observes,  that  many  word$, 
in  the  language3  of  Sumatra,  are  sjimilar  in  sound  to 
CAf me  vocables ;  ^nd  that  the  corresponding  words 
generally  express  the  sanie  idea  in  both  languages. 
Of  the  value  of  this  opinion  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in 
correct  terms^  for  the  proper  Chinese  languages,  are 
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^'   it  least  tea  in  uumber,  and  the  dialects  ofSunuUr^ 
^     vary  almost  as  much,  on  a  stroll  scale,  as  tlie  dialects 
'    of  the  Chinese;  and  to  jumble  together  a  nambn^r  of 
-     corresponding  words  in  all  tl^osie  dialects,  inay  there- 
fore be  no  very  difficult  t^^sjc.     Soipe  coincidi^ncfn 
tliere  certainly  are,   between  the   Malayu  and  d^e 
Chinese-- Matidarin  language ;  thus  in  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  suya  and  gua^  which  both  signify  /.in  J/o- 
layUj  very  nearly  coincide  With  the  Chinese  seao  and 
ngOy  which  have  the  same  si i;n ideation ;  but,  on  t\kt 
whole,  these  coincidences  seein  neither  very  numerous 
nor  in^portaut 

r 
I  *" 

The  Malayu  language  is  extremely  well  fitted  for 
being  4  LingUta  Franca^  or  general  medium  of  com* 
munication  9'mong  the  eastern  islea^  by  the  smooth* 
nies$  and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  structure  and  constmction.  Itn  pimple  pronouns 
indicate  r^nk  find  situation^  and  are  almost  as  mime* 
roil?  AS  in  Chimsc;  but  the  different  diali^cts  of  tlM» 
Mal0jf¥  vary  considerably,  both  in  the  use^  of  tl^ 

Conw^s  aiul  pf  the  verbal  auxiiiarios.  It  may  alsiQ 
)  ob^ved,  that  i^he  more  mixed  and  impure  any 
djiilect  of  ,MaUyu  is,  it  is  mor^  verbose,  more  indefi* 
lUt^  ii^  it^,;^ xpiiessions,  and  more  loaded  with  useless) 
^^HPpUi^riei) ;  and  fipithetsi,  which  encumber  the  I^le^ 
gM^e,.  without  adding  either  elegance,  force,  or  dig^ 
iMty*  Thi?  beauty  and  ^^jegance  of  the  Malayu  is  its 
simplicity ;  and  the  pnrity  of  its  minor  dialects  may 
often  be  ascertained  by  this  criterion  alone. 

ttw  literature  of  the  Malays^  though  the  language 
is  well  adapted  for  poetry,  is  not  distinguished  by 
many  features  of  originality.  A  degree  of  monotoay 
4nd  repetition  occurs  in  all  the  compositions  of  t\m 
QiOiiosyUabig  langu^QS,  which  has  a  great  tenden^jr 
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to  damp  the  ardour  of  composition,  and  extinguish 
poetical  fire.  The  construction  of  the  Malay  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  monosyllabic  languages,  and 
tliere  is  also  considerable  similarity  in  the  character 
of  its  compositions.  The  most  favourite  species  of 
composition  among  the  Malays^  is.  the  Pant^n^  a 
word  which  is  generally  translated  song,  but  whieh 
perhaps  might  with  more  propriety  be  rend^ed 
simile  or  prcwerby  as  it  consists  of  a  simile,  proverb,  or 
apophthegm  versified,  and  its  application.  A  PantHm 
is  a  rhyming  quatrain,  and  is  always  restricted  to 
four  lines;  hence  it  affects  a  kind  of  oracular  brevity, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  Eurth 
peanSy  who  can  seldom  perceive  any  connection  be- 
tween the  similitude 'and  the  application.  The  Ma- 
lays allege,  that  the  application  of  the  image,  maxim, 
or  similitude,  is  always  accurate ;  but  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  if  one  half  of  the  verse  be  for  die  sense, 
it  often  happens  that  the  other  is  only  for  the  rhyme,* 
as  in  the  ancient  fFelsh  triads  or  triplets,  in  which ' 
there  is  professedly  no  connection  between  the  na- 
tural image  and  the  moral  maxim.  These  Panti&ns 
the  Malays  often  recite,  in  alternate  contest,  for 
several  hours;  the  preceding  Pant&n  always  fur- 
nishing the  catch-word  to  that  which  follows,  imtil 
one  oip  the  parties  be  silenced  or  vanquished,  oi*  as  the 
Malays  express  it,  be  dead,  suda  matt.  Many  of  the^. 
Panttms  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblances  to  the 
Dohras  Bnd  Kubith  in  the  sncient  HindMi  and  Vhifa^ 
dialects  of  Hindostan. 

The  S&yer  is  another  species  of  composition,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  Persic  Musnevi.  Moral  poems,  re- 
sembling the  PundnamShs  of  the  Persians^  didactic 
works,  or  descriptive  compositions  and  legendary  or 
heroic  narratives^  are  composed  in  this  measure.   The 


Chefitrw'cit  IHkiilatyA%6  denominared  €%iVra  and 
Kug0awin;4fotti'l^M^JwantH,  is  more  geilerally  wriW 
tan-in  prosed  bwt  frequently  intermixed  with  verse^ 
ttot&in:the;fnea6Ufed:of  the  iftjyer  arid  ^antdff:  Thes6 
CAei^/"^^  Contain-  th^  itiytholo)gicai  stories  -coiteht 
raxmg  the  J/ii/or^  tribes;  and  als6  fragments  of  their 
hfet^^yeniibellishdd  it^  a  poetical  manner;    The  t\m6 
^at  MArites  pf  ail'  thb^  Malay  legends  are  the  Ja^ 
ntMi'^'-ilklirtg  iind  Arabic  languages,  but  in  the  com- 
|R6iitions'^f  latter  date,  the  characters  and  incidents 
ms jto'inliiedj'^^hat  it  is  ngt  always  easy  to  determiiM 
ti$'mhS6tiof  these  sources  they  ought  to  be  tefermdi 
Sluemai^  also  otie  class  of  stories  which  the  leariied 
Mlalm^^rm' Sumpihy  I  imagine  from  an  ancient  idy^ 
aastiy  of  Javanese  princes  to  whom  they  relate.  Soxnt 
of  these  legends  also  -  coincide  in  the  general  story 
with  '^ose  ^bf  the  Siatnese,  as  the  Malay  Selimburi 
with  :  the  iSi/i^teife  KhUmfhen;  and  the  HikaiaiShah 
Mu^din$  wilS^'the  Siamese  Lin-tdng.  When  Characters 
iamiliar  in  Sanscrit  mythology  are  introduced  into  the 
Mata^  legends^  their  adventures  are  ^'nerally  irat(S'» 
ferredby  theii/fl/By^  to  the  interioif  of  JioRwi ;  anil 
even  JimiiVz/rcharaieters  are  often  represented  as  per-' 
ibirihiiigf heir  adventures  in  the  Malay  cbuntnes.— ' 
Many  of  these  narratives  exist  botli  in  prose- and 
verse,    and  of  several  there  seem  to    be  two  edi- 
tions ;•  one  derived  immediately  from  the  Javanese 
language^  and  which  commonly  contains  a  consider^ 
able  number  oi  Javanese  vocables;  the  other  from  the 
JTefl^, ^which  often  contains  a  certain  proportionof  " 
words  more  immediately  derived  fi-om  the  Sanscrit 
and  Telinga. 

Of  this  latter  class  are  probably  the  narratives 
termed  Hikaiat  Pindawa,  or  Pandu  stories,  which 
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IbftVe  iponiaed  itoi  J!^i«forliifiVi  ^i^  or:  Tefi^gfw^  3  vl 

to)?;;  Prndrnv^f^^krimot.  kafmri  tfce.!jPi(mii^.rB«|ing 
UiM^  The  iftkaint  Mtha  B^  Bumt^  ofriffMwtt 
Mbwa^or  aocoimt  of  the  icomtm  bet^eea  BbsJiiiri 
a«d  yiSHNV,:  pf)Qife98e8  to  He  vfir^^^lMed  ifirfi«n\  llie 
J^£»i^  of  the  drainatist  MvKm^§6AiTA  NiaWmAi/Qlim 
SafhSipundia^  or :fai3tpry:iof  ajKt^gUAJAMi  yiprth 
bal%  deriv^  fjom^  the  ^msm,^  Musoe.  ^  Th^  Sfi&Mt 
SrS'Jtama,  i%  ireekoned  a  ^Sip^il^  «Jk^  lareiAe 
Kwfima  Indrygi  ot  bi^story  of  iNDfMU  'the.jS^i^MafisMB^ 
the  6*0^  K^^f^itoniHbjtory:  of  I  the  w^r  with.tibeiApes, 
the  'S^h  iilar  Ning^nvong^  the  Hiki6at  BUm  »nij 
the  Jhkaiat  J&^ki  dPikdrmudl  xtf.  ViCBABidiMrTA 
CiUEttiTB^A^ .  the  fiikaidt  Derma.  Raja  u^  and  .the  .£& 
hmt  KaM$  jMnmaov  Malay  v^moxi^  fin^KalH  « 

Die  foUowmg  are  Javanese  relations,  the  IBkaiat 
ChikkU  fVmnungpiati  Rajah  «f  KirripAn^  m  the  ini* 
terioF  of  Jaoa,  me  Hikmat  Jarwm  TamoM;  or  the 
Idvc  of  adventores  of  a  chieftain  of  AGt^apalnt^  .m 
laoOy  compost  by  Andika^  the  Kilima  Jrerbi^mm 
Cheritray  or  story  of  a  prince  of  KirripHiny  the  J^iL 
Perbtyiiya  Cheritra^  the  Misa  Kiamong  Cheriira,  or 
history  of  a  Princess  of  Da/Mf  in  Java,  carried  tufffby 
T{MirNQurKO.BAPA2f  G  Ctf  AjcAii  fiiMA,  and  ttsciifd  hy 
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fiit^A  Kas^:!  th9.  /«rwi  KHhumg  Cheritra ;  t^ 
Jtfff tf  .>l?ii«i^  Kimi  ^Cf^ritra ;  th^ .  rmgli^  Witin,  or 
Iimliofy.  (tf  XKv<*K.uftTA^UTTj;   .the  Gamhr  HT^ron 

JtiU^f..^  (xAmb«r  Sfi  tUuu  An^iv^Awi  M^i^Ui 

9r  jhbtoty  of  G;A^:bah  ^ri,  Pnnoe89  of  Duha  4»A 
BiAtfA  Anu'm  ^  Mfilaya;  iAxf^  •  Ifyga  Bisaru,  or  )>isr 
toiyi^f  ft  PriniS^^  of /?#/e^>  who  wd3  transfoifned  initio  a 
iiMic^  ai>d  .confined  in  ^hj^t,  the  Putfi  Kola  Binm 
/ipr  biitoryiof  V:w»if.v,  the  KintarBubiny  Qrbisjtory.;^)^ 
ft^ifif  Af  Bp/K^cti^JmHn  .  in  /^czx^,  the  Kilam  JifytmB 
Sittrui  oniii^tpry  rf  AAbjy  Jahan  Tijtaw^I'U,  tb# 
Aiglmg  Ikrwiam  R^'Cheritra^  and  the  ffik^t. 
BasPMg  BHitiif^,  or  Iw^tory  of  the  Jiatchet  lyitliput 
Ae  handle.  To  the  same  source  ar^  prqhabiy  to  be 
irferred.  .thfc  foUolvJug,,  if  they  are  not  punely.  pf 
^a/iKiy;.oompo3ition;,the.  Hikaiat  Pelanduk  Jmak% 
te :  ifa'tstom  of  the  sagacious  hogdeer.  TJbe  HikdisM 
BMLngPinggey^  ox  history  of  a  wonderful  bird. — ^ 
Th^  iS^a  Manck  .Cheritra,  th^  Sagger  Sri  Baiifiy  the 
Hibaiat  Bkn.  Mid  the  Hikaiat  Rtyah  Bood^k. 

!  L^f^lowiBg  are  modifications  of  ^r/z6icpan^ti,^^ 
accofpmodated;  however*  to  the  peculiarities  of -tlie 
MaiiiftifXixdiBtx^n  and  Customs.  The  MikaUft  Amir 
Hujodai  •  The  JUkaiat  ^iifi  Kheiber^  the  ghief  of 
tht  4?itoifii  tribe  of  Khtibcrm  Am^i^- .  Tlie  /fi&aio/ 
Btgah  Sinduki  the  Hikmt  Makum^'Hamfah^  tlie 
mkaiai>  Khqjeb  Maimm^  the  ffikait  Eblis,  the  :£&'^ 
ioia^  Rtoah  "Shah  Murdau^  the  Hikaiat  Sultan  Ibra^ 
kim-ibn-Adhem,  the  Hikaiat  Sekunder  Dulkharutini. 
The  Koran  is  also  translated  into  Malayu  in  the  same 
parap hxastic  manner  aa  into  Persic. 

.  There  are  many  Malayu  compo$ition8  of  a  historic 
cal nature, .  though  they  ai^e  not  &o  common  as  t^e 

N  a 
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daises  that  have  been  enumerated  :■  such  as  the  Hi- 
kaua  Riyqh-bangsUy  which  I  have  not  seeiii  but 
whfch  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  genealogical  hii* 
tbt^  of  the  Malay  Raja  h  s.  The  Ilikaiat"  Mak^ 
^hich  relates  the  founding  of  that  city  by  SL-JoMtMe 
adventurer,  the  arrival  of^  the  Portuguese  and  tlui 
toifn^ts  of  the  Mi%^,  with  AlBUQUEHaui:  and  (htf 
bth}^  Portuguese,  fcbmihanders:  The  Hikaiat  PHrU- 
jityd^Puttiy  dr  history  of  an  ancieftt  'Rajah  of  Maliuoco^ 
th*  Hikaiat  Achi.'w  history  of  Achi  or  Achin  ini  !Sb^ 
thatraznA  the  Hikaiat  HaHg-Tuha^  or  the  adventured 
of  a  Malay  chief  during  the  ttign  of  the  last  Rajah 
ofMalaccUy  and  the  account  of  a  Jifa/ay  embassy  serii 
to  Mekka  and  Constantinople^  to  request  assistance 
against  the  Portuguese.  Such  historical  narrativef 
are  extremely  numerous;  indeed  there  is  reason  tb 
believe  that  there  is  one  of  every  state  or  tribe;  and 
though  occasionally  embellished  by  fiction,  itis  on}y 
from  them  that  we  can  obtain  any  outline  of  the 
Malay  history,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  natioa* 
The  juridical  customs  or  traditions  of  the  Malays 
hive  likewise  been  collected  into  codes  of  different 
antiquity  and  authority.  Among  those  of  the  great- 
est authority  are  the  Undang  Undang,  and  the  Addat 
Malayu.  The  most  ancient  of  these  regulationsi 
however,  appear  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Jii- 
vanese  and  Bugis.  Particular  states  have  at  different 
periods  composed  peculiar  regulations;  as  the  Addlit 
'Kiddehf  which  were  compiled  by  Rajah  Shah  Alum^. 
in  An.  Heg.  115L 

No  dramatic  compositions,  in  the  Malayu  language 
have  fallen,  as  yet,  into  my  hands,  though  many 
of  them  are  said  to  exist  Scenic  exhibitions 
termed  "  fFayang-^^ayang,  were  till  lately^  very  con> 
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mon  in  the  peninsula  of  Mdayu^  but  are  now  repre- 
sented as  less  frequently  exhibited.  The  subjects  of 
the  Malayu  dramas  are  the  same  as  those  of  their 
histories  arid  romances,  from  which,  like  the  dra- 
matic compositions  of  the  Siamese  and  Chinese,  they 
only'  differ  in  assuming  the  form  of  dialogue  aftd 
sohloquy,  the  progress  of  the  incidents  being  gene- 
rally the  same. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  Malayu  Pant&n 
and  Sayer  will  exhibit  the  measure  of  the  verse  and 
the  style  of  the  composition.  ^  The  first  Pantiin  is  a 
challenge  to  engage  m  a  poetical  contest.  Th6  rest 
exhibit  the  peculiar  images  introduced,  and  the  man-^ 
ner  of  presenting  them  in  the  Pantiin. 

Tuaa  buluy  saya  tumiang 
Marileh  kita  bei  Idler  taji 
TuansapuIUf  sayasumbilan 
Marileh  kita  bersindir  nyani. 

You  are  a  bamboo  and  I  am  but  a  slender  twig; 
Yet  come  on,  let  us  sharpen  our  weapons : 
You  are  at  ten,  and  I  am  only  ai  nine; 
Yet  come,  let  us  contend  ia>  ironical  verse. 

Boah  dilama  ber  pangsu  pabj^ 
Samajuga  bijinya  merah 
..       , '   .  Jangftntuaii  berpilis  bangsu 

'    •        S<im^uga  dmnyn  tnetah.    *      .•■   -^  ^ 

■•       •         , 
The  pomegranate  has  many  partitions. 

But  the  seed  is  equally  r^d  in  them  all  i 

Do  pot  give  an.  piidue  preference  to  a  race  of  men. 

For  the  blood  \^  equally  red  iu  them  ^U, . 

Boah  itiampluni  deri /'tfNfri^  .n 

Masa  sabiji  dc  kulum  riisa 

N3 
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Of  all  the  Mangoes  of  Fatani 
A  ripe  one  U  but  a  moutmiiU^  a,stag; 
Vou  are  a  Mtoslem  and  t.f^  a  C.kristian, 
Sut  we  must  equally  bear.our^  bwn  &u}ts. 

Batang  padi  jangan  de  rurtit 
Kalu  de  rurut  rusa  batangnya   . 
Hatimada  jangan  de  iurdt  .  ;       ' 

Kalu  de  tiirut  r&a  )>admya.    ■  '' 

Shake  not  the  lice  Stalk,    > 
tf  you  sbaie  it  the  sfiaAk  h  fUiMdt. 
Do  not  yield  to  y6i]tbfbt  SiicIiilafibAV 
If  you  yield  your  person  is  ruined. 

Siri  kuning  deri /'atom  .  .  -       .       .    .^  . 

Pinang  muda  deri  J/oi^a 

Puti  kuning  ana'k  Nasranl  .  • 

Itu  membawa  badin  chilaka. 

'       ■  .  ..•'■■  •    ' 

The  yellow  betel  leaf  of  iPotoMl^. 

The  fresh  betel-ntA.of  JMflkV0>  -     ■  ■ 

A  white  yeHow  cbiistiaBf  dadifel^  ^ 

Bring  a  person  to  total  ruin. 

The  following  passage  of  tbe  Sitif/nbttri  is  ^ven  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Sayer  versc,^  in  which  the  Malay 
romances  and  moral  poems  are  generally  cpmposedL 
In  both  measure  atlrf*  ^tyl^  they  exhibit  con- 
siderable resemblatidfe  t6'  the  andent  -£>5g-5iA  and 
French  rom^rtCes;  th^^tfe' fi  15tt1i  vapett  or  pause  or 
accent,  and  the  li'ite  dorisilitA  ittdrflTtfriently  o^  eight  or 
nine  syllables,  one  long  syllobfe  beiffg^  Wek^m  equi- 
valent to  two  short.  V'  ;  ■•:i  .•    :   ;-  • 
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TutkaWtului  ItmkA  deollMg  ^  • 

Matsminuuid«igkc|Kkrti  W>liig; 

Chahianyp?  limtsoh  gtbng  gumilaog  '■: 

Tcadaitt  abang  dApat  mamaiwiang 

Pipinya  bagei  pai  de  labag 

Benamb&t  daiigib  klwniya  jiojaiig 

Paras  sepMi  gutebair  dan  wa^faCag 

Barangde  iiiakan  berb^rtnig  bayatig 

Dahiilya  baget  tahari  biUUn   ' 

KinningDya  bmtiih  bagd  defUlang.     .. 

L^  de  ambil  jadikaA  tiiluii 

Mamikkt  chinchin  permafai  SUmii 

Changgeynya  pat^aofj  ber  kCbt  k^ 

Sepikrti  niQtiaia  iuda  teiicat 

Pinggangnya  ramping  Icrlalu  chantlk 

Leber  taksana  gumbar  delarik 

Mungluaikaa  kaia  yang  paUh  eblrdi^ 

Bibimya  bagei  patey.chieharik 

Teada  iaagniki  laku  1^  sija 

Gigiiiya  itain,bukku»ber  baja 

Chartik  Qioilik  ^lang  de  Ibja 

Berst^tiBg  kiitiun  b6ag^  Sersja, 

.Parasi^a  el6k  bttkii^  kapalang 
,  ;        Intahk^Jiwa  gtrailg^  hilaag 
«    V-,  ,        Kapa4d  niAta  suda  ^fpandaog  , 

^       .      .    Teiadikh  dapa|  kuQibali  pulang* 

.  When  my  mistress  looks  forth  from  her  window^ 
■    Her  eye  sparkling  like  a  9tar, 
.  ^Jts  hirilUant  rays  glancing  and  guttering 
*  «^    .  H^r/^l^er  brother  cannot  support  its  lustre; 
'.';.:     Jike. the  Ffedma^goeig  the  hue  of fher  cheek, 

Becommg  her  tapering  neck, 
*r/r    TtsvmHd  nith  shadows  wfaene««r. she sv^lowt t 
si  (,.  Hi^ifealaretrlikrtho^eof  astatfif^orsccnic^gurf,        ,•  .r[ 
"    .J    Her  i)rtfaeadlike  the  netr  moon  m  its  fiiit  dayj 
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Her  eye-brows  cunreOy*  so/&tr  I  coiild.  devour  her*    * 
Long  has  she  been*clK>sen  to  be  niy:  mistress.  - 
~    Wearipgapngset^rit}!  gemsof  Cffj^l^'  -  :' 
]^er  long  nails;  shining  like  lightn^iig/ 
Trapsparent  as  a  string  of  pearls, 
^er  waist  slen|ier  stid  extremely  elegay^^ 
Her  neck  turned  Ijke  a  polished  statue, 
Eloquept  in  the  enunciation  of  her  words,   : 
Her  parting  lips  like  the  crimson  red  wood 
^  Not  by  dress,  iuii  Iby  hereeif  adbmed ;     ' 

Black  are  her  teeth  stained  with  b^  powder^'>l 
Qraceful,  slender,  appearing  Hke  a  queen,' 
Her  locks  adorned  with  the  Sertga  flowers^    . 
Her  features  beautiful  with  no  defect  of  symmetryi 
My  soul  is  6{ten  fluttering  reidy  to  depart, 
Glancjng  eagerly  forth  from  my  eyes. 
And  quite  unable  to  return  to  its  station. 

Tlic  character  generally  iised  b^  the  Malays^  is  ai 
modification  of  the  ^ra^/c;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
proper  Arabic  alphabet,  the  Malayu  uses  six  letters, 
of  which  one  is  the  Persic  ch&j  a  second  the  slurred 
ifito/,  of  the  Hindostani^  two  more  correspond  in  power 
to  the  Persic  and  Hindostmtpa  zxiAga^  l>utare  writ- 
ten'of  a  different  form,  and  the  remaining  two,  nga 
and  wyfl,  are  peculiar  in  form,  but  correspond  to  the 
nasals  of  the  first  and  second  series  of  the  Deoa-Nor 
^ari  alphabet.  The  Malat/s  Qf  Javctj  however,  often 
use  the  Javanese  character,  to  express  their  bwn  lanr 
guage,  as  those  of  Celebes  do  the  Bugis.  In'  the  M(h 
luccaSy  the  ia/m  characrter  has  obtained  some  degrpe 
of  currency,  even  among  the  Malays^  tod  "is  somer 
times  used  by  them  to  express  the  Jdfa/^^  language, 

..'■•..      .r 

The  Afalaytf  langurige  was  orieof  the  firit  cultivated 
ji|  the  east  i^y  Europeans.  The  fifeit  attempt  to  form 
a  grammav.or  dictionary  of  it,-' as  far  as  I  khow,  was 
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made  by  Davip  Ha  ex,  who  pubiisbed  in  Mulayu^d 
Dutch^  a  vocabulary  with  some  grammatical  observa* 
tions.     At  the  request  of  Cardinal  Barberiki,  the 
Dutch  was  rendered  into  Latm,  and  published  with 
the  Propaganda  types  at  Romey  163 1,  under  the  title 
of  *^  Diciionarium  Malaico-Latinum  et  LatiiHhMaiah 
CBm^   operd  'et  studio  Davidis    Halx."      This,   is 
a  work  of  some  merit,   but  seems  to   have  been 
composed  in  the   Moluccasy    and  inclines    to  the 
Masa  Timorj  or  eastern  dialect  of  the  Mahyu..  /Die 
author  has  given  a  short  list  of.  Tarnata  ;}nd  For-- 
^Bguese  wor£;,  that  have  been  adopted  into  Malajfti^ 
and  spme  useful  observations    on  the  phmseology. 
'Professor  Thunberg,  probably  by  mistake,  mentions 
this  \vork  as  published  in  1707«     It  seems  to  have 
served  jimohg  the  Dutch,  as  a  basis  for  similar  compi- 
lations.. The  "  Malaica  Collectanea  Vocabularia,''  or 
collection  of  vocabularies,  was  printedat  Batavia  in 
I707-S,  in  3  vols.  4to.  and  the  f*  Dictionarium  of  tt 
tVeordende  Spraak  bock  in  de  Dutsche-en  deMaleysche 
Tale,'*  at  the  same  place  in  1708,  in  4to.     A  "  Mor 
leische  Spraak-kunsi*"  or  Malay  Grammar,  was  pub- 
lished by  George  Hendric  Werxdly,  at  Ainsterdam, 
in  1726>  8vo.    A  ^'  Nieuwe  IVoai^denschaft  in  Neder^ 
Duitschf  Maleisch  en  Portugeeschy  was  also  published 
at  Batavia  in  8vo.  1780.    The  English  have  also  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  cultivation  of  this  language. 
Bowrey's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  lan- 
guage were  published  at  London  in  1701,  in  4to.  after 
the  author  had  passed  nineteen  years  in  trading  among 
tjie  eastern  isles.    This  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and 
labour,  and  though  the  English  character  only  is  used, 
yet  the  pronunciation  and  the  signification  of  words 
are  generally  given  with  great  accurafcy.     Bom^rey^ 
however,  had  the  assistance  of  the  two  eminent  oriep- 
taiists^  Hyde  and  Marshali:,  in.its  cdnpoaition. 
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boihW  ^om  weii^;03feQnmitly/.iiftiUeid;  iA  the  Ifl» 
gnagSL'  In)  ISftl  -was  fMbliflfheid  ^iiZakdon^'  ^f  A.DU^ 
tionary  of  the  Maia^Wtighej  to/^whidlii  :b  'preftxo4 
8k  GrsLnumar ■  of  that  kitgAagt^ ;  by .  Jj^mes  HoiAriMft,: 
M.  D*"  The  ailtibor  ioufifds  .his  clakns^oQ>  a  teif  yesfci 
acquaintatiGd  with  the  Mak^;.indiihw  langita^ 
Troiii  tihe  scarcity  of  fioiri^i&t's  Work,  I  have  iiot  hm 
Me  to  coAipare  it  wkfa  the  piiblicatioat  of  Dn  Homtb- 
jiK^,  but  I  suspect  the  acidkiolte  of  the  laltter  jbadbe 
neither  nirmerotis  hM  impoirtaot.  One  iinproiemettt 
he  had  attempted^  and  it  is  the  foUofwing.  /^  In^giw 
ing  the  Malay  w<;irdft  i&  the/^filaiMr'  ch^racter^- .asyk 
lie,  *^  we  have  followed  the  exieelleftt^i  example  of 
BttcBiiRDSON  aavd  GimhiIist  in  theiT  ■FerHomUMitA 
tlMoostanee  Pietiottari^s,  amid  it  hj  ip  fact^  the  dbah 
netn  iksied  by  the  Jlfii%^  themselve^/'  Biit  had 
Dr.  Ho^isoN  been  apquainted  with  the  Malay  fxiSnA' 
graphy^  he  would  have  perceived  that  this  batbaitius 
mode  of  ccmi^ef tiitg  the  Englisk  chamCtev  into  "tdte 
I^eniCi  could  be  of  no  possiMe  litility^  ieither  to  •  to 
European^  ot  an  Asiatic.  Tht  Malayu  hias  ah  ,tetiir 
blvsdied  orthography,  like  the  Arabic^  PetsiCf  and 
JBtindostaAi;'  znd  tnis  established  orthography,  of 
Malay  MSS*  be  has  violated,,  repeatedly,  ia'  every 
page,  not  only  by  apeliing  ^e  MiUdy  wai^  kt  a 
mode  never  used  among  the  Malays  ^emselves^  but 
by  omitting  all  their  pecntiar  ehatacters,  and  by^utimg 
uvkit  Fersic  characters,  as  pa  and  ga,  with  whom 
^iiMalays  aire  Unacquainted  altc^etner.  ^^  A  abort 
V^KabnlaAry, .-.  SngMsn  :  and  Malayoj  with  gramwar 
yules  for  the  attainnient  of  the  Malaya  lai^swe;'" 
^as  published  at.  Caltndta  in  1798.  The  rules  ittS^ 
fittle  ^m  thcMfe  OGrhich:appeac  in  HowisbfijT  s  Gram* 
lliw,t  jpi^fixed  jto  bis  Dictionary,  and  the  vocabulary 
-generally  r^eomqid^  with  it  m  the .  >eacplanationi  df 
« wot^s,  WJncb  are.  iibt  v^V  lUimeiknu;.    Uesidea  tbedc 
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irorleft  ^ich  h^ft  been  piinted,  masij^  Vocabularies' 
(ftUd  DkitioiiatiM  e:tistiti  MSS.  in  Dtach^  EngUih  and 
f&tfugkM}  aiidof  these  ^vferalim  ih  my  pwseissioiiv: 
|l£i«AN£)y  in  his  ^'  DissertatiO'  de  lingkig  I$t$ularum 
Ofimtalkm,"'  trientiotis  ;a  latgfr^MS.- Dictionary 
irl^lcli  he  had  cOABultedy  C6f(tipicis€id'b5^  L;fc¥l>fetcKttu^ 
A  D^tek  cleygyniBin  in  Batmim;  from  whi<gh  be  ha^ 
tfdected  a  rfpisicimen  of  the  language.  SefvSral  smaller 
Ttfcabtilartes  of  Maiayu  have  been  puWishedy  chiefiy 
Irjr  i^€fyag*f»  and  travellers,  With  various  degfeets  ot 
aeefuradjr.  Being  genefatly  constructed  in  a  very 
lurried  manner;  by  persons  "devdd  of  a  radical  know-' 
Itd^a  of  tijie  language,  and  often,  as  ma^  be  bt^ 
Mint^f  tttf^  the  necessity  of  efipresisih^  tfidi 
qi«*sti6ns  by  a  Jnfi?tture  6f  signs,  they  generally 
dbOimd  in  t«ry  lirdicrons  en^ors  and  risible  Hiistali^. 
0f  this  kiiki,  ihanybstMice^^  might  edLsily  be  selectee! 
ftdtA  liAJB^ittARDrfekE's  Mak^  Votedbniaiyj  nbr  iil 
thsMf  pmlffished  by  Professor  Tnt^BEno,  in  hi«  tWreTd^ 

entirely  free  fn^m  tfient.    fleside&  i?h6y  ate  gi^riferaWy 

ial*^d  with  A  Vafriety  bf  lingua  ft^aftta,  and  *fher 
M»ti<ra  Wtfrdsl  that  afe  never  received'  In  egnh^eet 


.■ . » 


*fhii  tuatifiA  is<!r?|>tttfe»,  kt  ttti!  eitfly  jieHddl^,  Me^  t» 
b«  tnUMlatd^  iotd  the  Malayu  lattgUage.  The  ^spd» 
of  If  AtTttiiltr  atid  AiARfc  Mr^i^e  fiilst  ^tiblifiiiwd  $ti  the" 
MatMU  iiiiiguagife  aikl  i^raA^  ehatfact^r  at  '^^Hmtf 
in  1699i  ib  4t6.  iecotdiil^  ttr  the  V^rdion  df  AtB/; 
Ctttitri  RbrL,  ahd  &ceom|>aaied  With  the  Duf^A  titf" 
8id#.'   A  t(6<i6tiA  editidn  was  published  At  Amtetdam 

Vi^h»i  at  Amth'ikmi,  in  le'id^  ^ceoi^vug'  to  lAter  via^- 
siofl  of  J<yHir  V/iir  Ha^ml  fod  Jb«p.  AsttftNi,  iw  T6«8/ 
iNfltUhM  **  Futniii  quAufMgitffti  fH»fes,  MOaiti  ei 
JM^A*^  The  fMr  ^4!i|ii«ft'4r^fe  KpabUahed^  jMrift 
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cQrr5ptly,  with  a  version  of  tbt  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
hy  Just.  IlEutiN,  at  Amsterdam^  in  4to.  165  K  Gc: 
itesis  was  published  in  iUis/aV'^t  Amsterdam^  in  l^H^ 
according  to  the  version  of  Dak.  BrouwkH,  and  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  same  author,  in  166&.  A'se^ 
cond  editicm  of  Genesis  was  published  in  1687*  .  Tbc 
four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were, 
published  *•  in  the  Malayan  tongue,"  at  Oxfordy  ip: 
1677,  in  4to.  and  reprinted  in  1 704.  Both  editions 
are  in  the  Roman  character,  and  though  Heurn's  ver- 
sion was  followed,  yet  the  first  edition  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  superintended  by  the  learped 
HyD£,  who  has  prefixed  to  it,  a  dissertation  on  the. 
dialects  of  the  Malay^  and  the  niethod  to  be  employed 
in  studying  the  language.  The  Psalms,  or  "  PmU, 
terium  lingua  Malaica  et  Belgka^  was  published  by 
Van  Hasei.  and  H£Uhn  at  Amsterdam  in  1689» 
The  "  Psalttrium  Alalaice''  was  published  ^.t  AmMter- 
dam\xi  1735,  with  musical  notes.  A  complete  ver- 
^on  of  the  Bible  was  published  at  Amsterdam^  in  R(h 
mai}  characters,  in  17S3,  and  this  version  was  again 
published  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  the  addition, 
of  the  Malay  peculiar  letters,  at  Bataxiia^  in  5  vols. 
8vo.  1758,  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Mossf.Ii 
Governor  General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  iti  the 
JEMt  Indies.  The  persons  who  superintended  the, 
editioTt  were  Johan.  Mauritz  Mohr,  and  Hsrm, 
Pktrus  Van  de  We^th.  A  Malay  catechispfi  was, 
«lso. composed  by  Gusta vus  William  Baron  Vak; 
Imhoff,  ftpd  printed  at  Batavia  in  1746.  ,  fliis^yer- 
sion  of  the  Bible,  is  composed  in  the  idiom  of  BatOQia 
and  Malflcca,  And  I  have  heard  it  objected,  that,  it  is* 
npt  yj^ry  intelBgible  in  Sumqtray  and  otber  Mafay^ 
fjountriep;  liut  J.regar4  it  as  quite  impo;5sib|e  tq.fqrro 
a.  vt/^^<4, version  which  would  be  approved  iR:p9i!»t 
of  ^tylej.  jtt.pvp^'  Malajfiof^unKr^ 
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lof -so  ^reat  is  the  diversity  in  point  of  style  be- 
h^een  the  Jnvanese-Malayu  and  the  Arabic* Malay u^ 
that  even  in  the  same  country,  those  who  are  pro* 
flcients  in  the  one,  are  often  scarcely  able  to  under- 
ataiid  the  other. 

• 

'  11.  Jawa. — ^The  Jaxcay  or  Javanese  language,  is 
admitted  by  the  Malays  to  be  that  of  a  more  ancient 
nation  theih  themMlves,  and  at  no  very  distant  period 
teem^'-to  have  been  current  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Java.  The  island  of  Java  was  formerly  sub^ 
jfect'to  a  singkf  sovereign,  bearing  tlie  title  of  Ratit 
Agong  pr  Susuhunang,  of  the  Susupun  race,  who 
generally  held  his  court  at  Kirripun  or  Suryakarta^ 
The  nation  was  bi'aVe,  enterprisitigand  populous^  aud 
before  the  introduction -of  tlie  Mahwntneaan  religion, 
about  >the  year  A.  C.  1400^  -  their  power  was  supeme 
hk  the  Eastern  seas,  and  they  extended  their  conquests 
to  Samiatra;  Boi^'neOy  aud  ev^n  as  far  as  the  Moluccas^ 
Their  voyages  often  rivalled  the  celebrated  Arjgo^ 
nautic  e^piedition  in-  tbfc  spirit  of  adventure.  JThejr 
became  kndwn  to  JSufiipeam  only  in  the  decline,  ot 
their  power ;  yet  it  Wds  still  so  formidable  as  rcpeatr 
ediy  to  shake  the  ■  authority  of  tlie  Portuguese  in 
Malacca  itself;  and  one  of  the  dependent  priqces^of 
.Arbtf  wias  able  t6  iit  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  large  vessels, 
the  admiral  of  which  was  so  strongly  built,  as  to  be 
reckoned,  at  that  period,  cannon-proof.  The  J^aW0 
language  is  subdivided  into  a  great  liumber  of  dia- 
lects,'all- of  which  may  be  respectively  classed  under 
tht  hcadd  of  BAisa^alam  and  Basa-luar.  the  interior 
dr  high  language,  and  the  exterior  or  vulgar  lati 
giiage  of  the  coastSi  Both  of  these  <liflfer  consider- 
ably from  the  Malayu^  which  has  adopted  a  multitude 
of-t^rms  from  the  BagaMiar  Ja:iHi.  or  coast  language 
ofJart%  compared  ei^en  with  which*  the  J/a/tkyiiilaii 


? 


giifige  am»e»rs  tQhe  A  wmipt  de«|i^ti^c^  The  IoIp 
fflttflge.tJt  .tbfi  inrterior,  JuiHircyer,  or  th^  ;B^.<iiyiii>i 
Jm<^,  h^s  a  close  ^M  Iptimate  cQQn$ict:i(m  with  ^fiMr 

vocables  which  $eem  to  differ .  no  f^rth^r  ^qi  ffi| 
Sanscrit  than  in  the  correct  pronunciation  necessarily 

piodttcei.by  tjje  use  of  (*  less  p/^rftot  alphabet.  Ilic 
ooly  fc/trtiwe^e -that  Ifhavfi  me^  wb»  <x)uW  sp^  ibfi 

Bmsh^alamJa^^,  w^if^fHi^hUyipym'tt^  the.  i<;}Mim>- 

ter;  >yfit;/I  perceiy^edr  ift  iforipi^,  ft  j^hort.  nwtt^ 
virtcabJalsdryv  ;thet /he  uacjd  rowiy  iw?*^*^  words  1^ 
c(»yiikioik )  olyccf^  vfhkh  Ar^*  not  rin  9(iy  diidret.  AJf 

,  >  ^»     .  ^ .'  .•  *  I ' '  .    ■  I        .  ■    ♦  1  •  J .  =  ...» 

i>  iTl)e:alpbal^et  of /eR^^  ^n^  Jm»  nam- 

semblance  msUiecmddr  of  positiop  tp  t})^  /^aytf  nfgUiA% 
Hie  immber  of  chaffactefs  .anei  tvwtyj  wd>ti^e9^,«l8 
varied  by  I  fouj-  rvoM^els,;  ;^  .i>  !«,  q,  b^t  t)^^  p^  n\V9r 
berof vocaHbswndsi8rcoii$iderably  grwiec*  ^Hw 
J^Mese  jcharacter  is  WfFijUt^Qifrqfnj right  to  h^^'\ libt^ 
idfiliiibet  has  been  exhtbit^Mtth  can^idi^able jMsqiit 
bey  by  Xe  Bkuk,  ftt&d  also  by  Relaatp  ;  ajtidAtvt^ 
peajts  ix)  havd  attracted  the  attentjjon  of  tbf^.l^rAcd 
Hyde^  as  an .  ^^  Alphabetum  Bmt^m^n^'  was  fowp4 
aniengst  his  PosUiunjuOiis  papierg,  which  hild^bi^ 
written  for  him  hy :  the  Ai»bttssador  of  tb^  king,  flf 

-  .Various  ancient  in^criptioqs  a^:  monuments  smffi 
said  tx)exiat  in  the  interior  of,  Jam,  lOne  of  wbich-Wafl 
seen  by^THUifBBEGy  at  Paditdlis,  near  the  blu^  momi^ 
tftins  io  the  inlierior of  the  island,  which  cotisisted  ^ 
eight  lines  and  a  half,:  engcaved  on  a  9tone  piUan 
alxMit  two  feet  in  breadth.  ThCoCh^^oters  s^me^ 
to  him,  to  he  written  fiY)m  right  to  teft,  wd  no  pep*' 
tmhivi been  able  to  decypher.tbenu 
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IfMd  to  be;very  dieitinct  from  ti|ie /otMMcve  proper; 
liiid»  .fiuMB  the  Afak  of  them,  the  lan^a^  qf  .&Mi  ii$ 
iupposed  to  be  ckiived.'  This  pointy  howe^irer^  | 
luLitoBbC  l>ectt,  iiUe  to  ittvestigate  in  a  satisfaotoiy 

. .  '.  1  .   .  .   .       

11)6  literature  of  the  Ja*oanese  is  similar  to  that  of 
iSllfit  Mak^y  >tb  vrhich  it  seemi  to  liave  given  origin. 
l^eir  'Xkggsmni  or  Cheritras^:  ioontaia  their  itiytho^- 
Iwyy  ^md ;  the  adventures  of  their  ancient  thernes,  and 
ewii^it  them  in  a  istiyle  which;  has  no  inconsideitible 
KB^mblknfie  to  that :  of  tiie  Hiadu  P^r6$i^m.  Die 
Javanese  Ibws  are  arranged  in  codes  of  ^oofisiderable 
WoAiqnity^Kland  ^celebrated  among  all  the  eastern 
islamis;.'- .-       i:>  ■  >  'u,-  -  . 

»         '  . .  ■  *    •    I  ■  .  .   ■  ■   .  ■  ' 

Hbt^Jeaaa  or  Jacanfise  language  does  not  aippeanr  to 
luijfeibeen  legolarly  cutotnrted  by  Europm^Si  diough 
tome^f  the  outlines'Of  tkeir  mythological  Btorieshave 
beett  published  in  tlie  transactions,  of  th^  Asiatic  So* 
pitAyiinBatama,'  ^swgW  as  sdme  vocabularies  of  the 
Jbma  language. '  Ifi  l)he  /!)t/fcA  work;  entitled  ^*  Begin 
mvjQortgeiigdu  Oostijul  Coivpmi.^  or  the  rise  ^ and  pro^ 
gress  of  the  ^st  hidia  company,  a  <?ompiarative  ^^itm 
'.  isaexhibked  of  the  Javmie&e  and  Maiayti  languages. 
'Ilie  Mahummedans  have  transla/ted'  the  Kor£(h  into 
Javanese. 

« 

,  TheJB^/i  and  Madura  languages,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe^isles  of  :the  same  iiame,  appear  froni 
the  best  inibrmation  I  could  procure,  to  be  dia* 
leets  of  Javanese.-  The  greater >  part  of  the  inhabit 
tants  profess  the  ancient  religion  of  their  anqestoRf^ 
Msemfaie  the  Hindus  in  theh  appearance,  wear  the 
Hindu  marks  on  their  forehead,  and 'th^  wenfteo  bilra 
themselres  with  their  deceased  husbands,  aqcording 
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ta.tbe7>factice  of*  the  Hindus*.  Like  the  unconverted 
ftrnmesCj  they  are  peculiarly  addicted  ta  the  worship 
i>f  iNiiRA,  SurVa  and  Vi^shnu  ;.  but  being  neither  id 
po^ession  of  their  original  relrgibus  boOks^  nor*of 
the  extracts  from  them  which  have' been  adduced  fa 
the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society,  I  forbear 
to  dilate  on  this  subject  at  present* 

.  HL  Bu'cls.— The  Bugis  may  be  reckoned  the  ori* 
^nal  language  of  die  island  Celebes^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Javanese  is  that  of  the  island  of  Jma. 
This  ancient,  brave,!  atid  martial  nation,  also^  be* 
came  known  to  tht Euit^peans  only  in  their  decline,  but 
there  are  a  variety,  of  circumstances,  relative  to  them, 
which  incline  me  to.  regard  them. as  probably  more 
ancient,  in  the  eastern  seas,  than  even  the  Javanes^^ 
— In  courage,  enterprize,    fidelity,  and    even    fait 

,  dealing  in  commerce,  they  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  orang  timor;.  or  eastern  men,  even  by  the  tes- 
timony of  \\\z  MAUiys  and  Javanese  themselves,  and 
to  compare  to  them,-  either  the  Chinestj  or  the  conti* 
nental  Indo-Chinese  nations,  were  to  compare  an  ass^ 
caparisoned  in  ^tiff  and  gilded  trappings,  to  a  gend-* 
rous  courser.  The  nation,  to  which  the  Bdgis  exhi- 
bit the  greatest  resemblance,  is  the  Japanese^  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  same  si* 

.  milarity  exists  between  their  respective  languages, 
which  appears  in  their  natural  characters. 

,  The  island  of  Celebes  wsls  formerly  divided  into  seven 
principalities,  which  were  all  united  under  an  elective 
and  limited  sovereign.  In  this  state,  the  island  was 
the  centie  of  eastern  commerce,  and  extended  its  con- 
quests, on  the  one  hand,  as  far  the  island  of  J3/i/iVand 
on  the  other,  beyond  the  Moluccas.  The  Bugis  language 
was  assiduously  cultivated,  and-  their  ancient  my* 
tholog}',  traditions,  laws  and  history,  preserved  in 
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books,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  extant, 
especially  in  the  interior,  among  the  tribes  who  still 
adhere  to  their  ancient  religion.  On  the  sea  coast, 
the  Mahummedan  religion  prevails,  and  their  books 
resemble  more  the  later  Chcritras  of  the  Malays.  In 
I603,  the  Mungk&sar  Raiah^  with  the  whole  Munjg- 
khar  nation,  by  one  of  tne  most  sing-ular  revolutions 
on  record,  renounced  their  ancient  religion,  and  not 
only  adopted  Islamism,  but  compelled  a  number  of 
the  infenor  states  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  Bugls  language,  on  the  coasts,  is  much 
mixed  with  the  eastern  Malayu^  and  is  found  pure 
only  in  the  ancient  books,  and  in  the  interior  of 
Celebes.  It  exhibits  strong  features  of  originality 
in  its  vocables,  but  resembles  the  Malayu  and  Tagala 
ft  itsr  construction.  With  Malayu^  Jwoanese  and 
T&gdld  It  exhibits  many  coincidences,  but  it  contains, 
in  its  original  state,  almost  no  words  of  Sanscrit  ori- 
gin. With  the  ancient  Tarnata,  or  Molucca  Ian- 
fage,  it  also  exhibits  some  coincidences,  but  as 
haVe  had  no  favourable  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Bughj  and  none  at  all  of  examining  the  Tar- 
natay  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  the  nature  of  this  connection.  Com 
pared  with  the  Malayu  or  Javanese^  it  has  certainly 
more  the  air  of  an  original  than  of  a  derivative 
tongue. 

The  Biigis  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters, 
which  are  varied  by  the  six  vocalic  sounds  a,  u,  i,  e, 
o,  iinff.  The  form  of  the  character  is  peculiar, 
though  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
Batta  and  Tagald.  The  power  of  the  characters 
coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the  Jofoanesc  letters, 
though  thev  differ  a  little  both  in  number  and  in  the 
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order  of  arrangement.     Tlie  form  of  the  E&gis  cha- 
racter seems  not  only  to  differ  considerably,  in  dif- 
fcnet  states,  but  the  alphabet  ^Iso  varies  in  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  the  letters.     This  proceeds  from  tlic 
adoption  or   rejection    of  the    double    conspnantt, 
which,  though  used  in  ancient  and  classical  coinpof 
sitions,  are  seldom  or  never  employed  in  letter-wri- 
ting or  cpmnioii  business;  and  hence,  when  a  ^i^]^ 
writes  down  his  alphabet,   it  may  vary,    in  the  nbrn- 
ber  of  the  characters,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two. 
The  only  Bugis  alphabet,  printed  or  engrav^d^  .with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is   that  whiqh  is  ^giveb  by 
Forest,  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  maps,  of  his  ."1P^- 
age  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago.''    The  liettefs  are  iiot 
formed  according  to  the  common  round  BugU^  ^^^' 
but  sharp  angled,  like  the  Rajang  and  Baita  ci^^ 
racter ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  sufficiently  correct 
The  Bugis  character  is  also  employed  frequently  in 
writing  Malayu  compositions. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Biigis  compositions 
displays  little  diversity  of  dialect,  but  considerable 
variety  exists  in  the  language  of  conversation,  in  the 
different  Bups  states.  The  dialect  of  Mungkdsar  or 
Macassar^  the  bravest  and  mo'st  renowned  of  the 
Biigis  tribes,  differs  considerably  from  the  '^igb 
proper;  but  the  dialects  of  Luba,  Enrekang^  Matir 
dar^  and  especially  Td-llajjaj  seem  almost  to  be  dif- 
fercntr  languages. 

The  Bugis  language  has  never  been  regularly  cultio 
vated  by  Europeans^  though  the  Dutch  have  formed 
abridgements  of  some  of  the  historical  relations  in 
which  it  abounds.  I  have  formed  a  short  radical 
yoCa1>ulary  of  both  the.  Bugis  and  Mungkdsai\  hut 
chnuot  consider  it  as  pure  and  "unmixed,  being  de- 
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from  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  though  som 
;in  were  very   intelligent,  and  tinctured  witj 
peculiar  leaining.      From  the  same  source,! 
ie4  the  following  list  of  the  most  popular,  fiir 
mpositions: 


aa  Sagt^niy 
ti^  Guru; 
V  De  Sillahg, 

ira  Latoh^ 

itolaga, 

jlaogi^ 

on  Tawg^h, 

ri-hoiy 

uri  China, 

rupo^siy 

on  Nari-Tatta,  Datu  Nagima, 

laputoda-Turipo, 

Am  Mullurung, 

hdutt-Redy 

a  Bichara  LariSindeaar^, 

opatalotopalaguna, 

paiig  Ngarisaiig, 

rSanginuda, 

]lk-Maru-Datu-na-Sop6ngy 

i-^dna  Paju  Dinpoy» 

iriiGading, 

arata, 

in  Diliwung, 

I  Pamiisu, 

^a  I^di^ng, 


28.  Kotun-risosfiy 
S9.  Laga^KgOy 

30.  Tobala  Onji, 

31.  Radadtig  I^bch« 

32.  Lamada  Romangy 

33.  PalawagO» 

34.  Lawaju-Langiy 

35.  Lamapa-puli, 

36.  Datu-Mowu/il^h, 

37.  Laliijmpang  M^, 

38.  X^asawting-Langi, 

39.  Rotan  di  Papang» 

40.  AjiL6d^ 

4i.  liimapang  Aniro> 

42.  Latan-nari-jivif 

43.  Bayap^giili, 

44.  Latupu  Sallau, 

45.  JLatiip6gull9> 

46.  Latan  nari  Pulang, 

47.  Satya-bonga, 
4S.  Lasat(ing-pug6, 

49.  Laga-lego  Tokolingh^g, 

50.  Latan  narodgi, 

51.  Datula-Kila, 

52.  Lapanadora, 

53.  Rotan  di  timangtoainlaniii. 


;  greater  part  of  the  compositions  here  enu- 
3d,  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their  national  heroes. 
?8ides  these,  the  ^^  Addat^'ox  codes  of  B&gk 
e  of  considerable  antiquity,  particularly  those 
Of,  JVajUy  Bom  and  Mandar;  and  of  great  re- 

among  the  eastern  tribes.     Several  olF  them 
mslated  into  Malay u  and  Javanese.    The  KoraJi 

translated  into  the  BAgis  language. 
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The  Bugis  songs  and  romances  are  famous  among 
all  the  islands  of  the  East;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
from  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  them,  equally  ex- 
cel^ in  force  of  thought  and  fluency  «f  versification. 
The  use  of  rhyme  is  inuch  less  frequent  than  among 
the  Malays.  The  melody  of  the  verse  depends  on 
the  rhythm,  and  tlie  measure,  in  the  historical  poms, 
has  often  considerahle  similarity  to  some  of  the  $pc- 
cics  of  Samcriiyerse.  The  following  lines  are  gjycn 
as  a  specimen  fi'om  the  "  PFipalitei,''  the  only  Mffit 
story  in  my  possession.  ,  ^ 

Nar^t^langi  nap&paibaja  natokiinruna /Tt^/^^d 
Lalo  saliwang  pasisi  aji  rito  niatindro  si^simpangi 
Rittomaprddatig^isulingi  matduadua  mua  kakana 
WeiiiapamaT  natijinruna  lalu  satiwang  rutupanimpa  ' 
Lakunatillum  tirrimakudda  Wullirijdwa  16  Sopengi 
Jillokasawa  kakapamai  lumpuna  China  tujtina  Sabang 
Karanrukie  Jjajutenlo  s^uniangutnah  Passaiing^ 
Mabaliada  wemapamai  richinaruna  kiiem  mu& 
Megania  katu  tudangpaVtuna  linna  samanna  tuributiU 
T.olangung6  turipasabi  ujutanai  tddillerl^ 
Muarinili  aiiiaun  patalutuna  lolangung^. 

*'  In  the  morning  twilight,  when  thei  day  began  to 
dawn,  awaked  TVepaUtdy  and  went  out  of  the  pa- 
lace, stepping  carefully  over  those  who  were  sleepmg 
in  regular  rows,  and  those  who  were  reposing  irregu- 
larly, where  her  elder  brothers  were  sleeping  two  by 
two,  and  along  with. her  went  out  Pamai,  her  nurse 
and  attendant..  Wulliruawa  of*So/>ew^,  w^ent  forth, 
and  having  opened  the  beautifully  formed  window, 
began  to  express  her  grief,  "  O !  my  elder  sister 
Pamat,  point  out  to  me  the  situation  of  China  (a 
district  in  Celebes)  and  show  me  in  what  direction 
Sabang  lies,  where  Passaihigi  dw^ells,  the  brother  of 
Lqju  Tenio''  Pamai  answered,  "  see  how  beauti- 
fully, the  floating  clouds  rest  on  the  stately  trees  of 
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kina,  as  if  they  had  been  arranged  by  art.  How 
autiful  are  the  lawns,  which  seem  as  if  the  earth 
d  of  her  own  accord  accommodated  herself  to  the 
juest  of  man.  How  graceful  wave  the  trees,  witl^- 
Bir  foliage  to  the  view,  and  the  golden  bamboo* 
lich  enclose  the  lawns." 

Tlie  Bugis  songs  are  very  numerous.  Some  of 
em  are  shoit  proverbial  maxims  versified^  and  dis- 
ly  considerable  force  of  both  tliought  and  lan- 
a^fe,  but  I  have  not  met  with*  any  which  exhibit 
5^  peculiar  character  of  the  Malayii  Pant&n,  They 
wever  exhibit  many  traits  of  the  peculiar  manner* 

the  Biigis  tribes.  In  the  following  specimens, 
3  first  alludes  to  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
j  cowardice  in  Celebes^  the  second  to  the  practice 

poisoning  weapons,  and  the  last  is  a  brief  dia- 
jue  between  a  lover,  going  to  battle,  and  his  mis- 
:S8,  who  presents  him  with  her  betel-box  as  a  part- 
l  token. 

Tikkuugi  talas6'i  joa  maliHi 

Tapasilasei  andraguru  malliii 

Corripe  n^ilitem  segneni,  castra, 

Immo  ducem  timidum  castrato. 

Tillu  rltumatl  balubahi  rill^i^ang 

■Itia  paserakan^  lanru  tojirru 

Tiimera  ritiril^bu  4^di  aju  ta  Sdngaia, 
re  ^e  three  articles  exposed  to  sale 
he  clash  of  comhat— ^-khe  temper  of  the  lance-^— 
form  of  the  bullet— -<ind  the  gum  of  the  poison  tree  of  Sangala, 

EjA  ripalinrfmg  ajamu  marakka  silla 
'-   Hik6U  bh-itta  poli  rfi&lapi  sia 

Kaja-Tiimjia  rtkapi^ku  mu'i'nappa  rinnnt\'atfng 

■  "Tilla  rdurona  salina  lopalopaku 

Sapahna  rikko  ot^ko  tindria  pauwa 

Timm6nro&  par^pariling  tindria  kampulajangaiig. 
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Ej  A !  object  of  roy  secret  affection,  be  not  e^ily  moved  to  grieve. 

Whatever  news  arrive  from  the  battle,  'till  you  see 

My  kris  B(^a  tumpa  taken  ifrom  my  girdle,  but  then  grieve  for  the  d^d— 

—There  aretbre^  prohibitions  in  my  betel-box,  with  which  ypu  mo^ 
co^orm:  ,         ^  •' 

They  are  wrapt  up  in  the  folds  of  the  betel  leaf,--talk  not  in  the  time^ 

actioi^— 
Loiter-not  idly  within  your  tent — skulk  not  as  you  advancc-bn  the  foe. 

The  Muffgk^^ar  poetry  is  characterized  by  th<# 
same  features  as  the  BtigiSj  and  their  n^tiqi^l  war» 
^y ith  the  Dutch  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  topic  ^jx^ov^ 
t|ie  poet3  of  that  faxre.  The  following  specini^a,^ 
which  is  a  poetical  challenge,  alludes  to  the  diver- 
sion of  coc^-$ghting,  |;he  favourite  amusement  odP 
the  natiQu. 

!1^4rimi  jangapg  liway  a  bij4  jangang  sundawa 

Niaijniunn^  bung^i^  tinumbukk^ya— i — r ' 

Bukki  tonj^  loptasUla  piina  innukk^  n6runtu 

Tiuumbukk^ya  bdra  eyapun  nisillung. 
Where  is  that  courageous  cock,  that  true  game-cock,  trained  to  combat— 

For  here  is  his  match,  full  of  youthful  spirit,  yet  unconquered 

Let  him  then  enter  the  lists  with  me,  if  he  would  be  copqijered ; 

■       ■        ■  ^ 

Hitherto  invincible,  if  I  am  ever  conquered,  it  will  be  now— ^ — - 

IV.  BiMA. — ^The  Bima  language  is  used  in  the  in- 
dependent state  of  Bima,  which  includes  the  eastern 
part  of  Sumbaway  and  the  western  part  of  the  island 
jEwfi^i^,  which  was  childishly  denominated  Florea,  by 
the  early  Portugueze  navigators ;.  and,  aft^r  theip^  by 
succeeding  v^y^gers  aod  g^gr^pliers.  :  Jf  my  iftfor- 
mation  is  conect,  the  Biv^a  langus^jge  exteuds  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  J?/^  ThftivjSiwa  lan- 
guage is  related  in  some  respects  to  Bugis.  ?pd  Jccca- 
nese^  and  on  the  coast  is  mixed  with  Mala^u;  but 
nevertheless  it  has  strong  pretepsions  to  originality  in 
its  pronouns,  verbal  auxiliaries,  and  simple  names  of 
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objects.     In  those  instances,  in  which  it  exhibits  a 
^l    relation  to.  the  BugUt  it  seems  to  be  more  closely  cou- 
JL   nected  with  the  Mungkdsar  than  the  Biigis  proper, 
I    and  yet,  in  sentences,  the  difference  is  striking,  as  in- 
fj     the  fbllpwing  example.     "  Where  is  the  house  of  the 
I     ftajah?"  Bikey  kuam  rumata  sangngqji.   (Bima)  Ker6 
^ujuna  cmbana  ktrayhig,  (Mungk.)  'I'he  sun,  in  Bima 
^s  termed  Mata-liro;  in  Munskasar.  Matulo;  in  Buoh 
-^ataso.     A  man,  in  Malay,  orange  is,  in  Mungkdsar 
^^d  BugUi  tail ;  and  in  Bima^  do.  The  dialect  of  Sam" 
^cpwOj  which  prevails  in  the  districts  of  the  island  of 
that  name,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
^imaj  is  of  a  more  mixed  character,  and  though  it 
appears  to  contain  many  original  vocables,  yet   the 
Uiass   of  the    language    seems    derived   from  other 
Sources,  as  Bimay  Javanese  and  Bugis.     Neither  the 
Bima  nor  Sumbazca  have  any  peculiar  character,   but 
use,  indifferently,  the  Bugis  or  Malay u.  I  attempted- 
to  investigate  the  relations  of  both  these  languages, 
hy  fornting  comparative  vocabularies  of  radical  words; 
but  not  being  able  to  procure  any.  compositions  iit 
either  of  them,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  having 
been  able  to  obtain  the  purest  native  terms  in  every 
instance. 
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specimen  of  the  Bu^is^  Mungkdsar^  Bima  and  Sum^ 

bawa  languages. 

Bugis.       MuTigkdisar,  Bima.  Sumbaiua. 

ie  inukk^  nahu  uk,  kaji 

iyo  iyo  lamada  deya 

we  idi  ikat^  ila  kita 

tJiou  mu  ikau  angonii  mu 

you  iko  ikau-ngdsing  gomi  kau 

he  ea  nea  yenjo  sea  lya 

they  eainaniing        yangasing  do  6d6  jija  tftiinaQ 

this     ^  iiie  yeuin6  ak6  ta 

that  yero',  yetu        anjoreng  d^^  to     ^ 

04 
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Bugis, 

Mungkdsar. 

Bima, 

Suxvbawa. 

vbo 

iga,niga 

inai 

choa^ 

sai    * 

what 

aga 

apa 

uu 

kom^po 

where 

P^ 

kemi 

benchi 

m^po 

when 

«ana 

ungapana 

bun^i 

pidan 

which 

k^ 

kerayebg 

mab6 

sangm^po     ' 

b 

unka 

nia 

wara 

adda 

will 

melo 

* 
eroko 

n6 

roa 

can 

makiil^h 

kul^i 

vau 

bau 

sun 

mataso 

niatalo 

mataliro 

matahan 

moon 

ulung 

biilun 

wura 

bulun 

star  • 

vit6ing. 

binto^g 

tara 

bintang 

wini 

anging 

angi 

angi 

angin 

rain 

bosi 

bosi 

ura 

*  •• 

day 

aso 

alo 

liro 

ano 

night 

wunni 

bungi 

aimangadi 

anopotang 

rooming 

a^ 

beribasa 

ainyasidi 

anosiop 

evening 

« 

araw6ig 

karv^g 

aimumbiyang  anoravl  . 

year 

taung 

taung 

baa 

terS 

earth 

tana 

butta 

dana 

bumi 

water 

uwal 

j^n6 

oi 

aik 

sea 

t^i 

tamparang 

moti 

]6t 

river 

sal5k 

binanga 

nanga 

pungbiirang 

wave 

bomba 

bombang 

balumba 

omak 

sand 

kasi 

kasi 

sarei 

gars^k 

mountain 

buhik 

monchong 

doro 

6lat 

£re 

api 

pep6 

afi 

api 

stone 

batu 

batii 

watd 

batu 

gold 

ulawung 

bulayeng 

mdsanganga 

bulayeng 

silver 

saldka 

saUka 

saUka 

saldka 

salt 

paj6 

ch^la 

siya 

sira 

icon 

bissi 

basi 

besi 

bosi 

lead 

tumera 

tumb^ 

tumbinga 

tima 

brass 

tutnbaga 

tfimbaga 

romba 

tomaga 

white 

maputi 

k^ok 

ianta 

putl 

■ 
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Sugis. 

Mrm^isar, 

Bima. 

Sumhawa. 

khck 

mal6tong 

lelihg 

meg 

pfsak 

• 

machillah 

• 

eja 

kala 

m^ra 

>dIo«^ 

TOaiini 

kuni 

moncha 

kuniug 

green 

monchombdlo  ijow 

awa 

ijow 

blue 

magaii 

gau 

kol^bu 

kolau 

iish 

baI6 

j6ku 

loncl^ 

ampa 

^wl 

manu 

jangang 

janga 

ayam 

bird 

manu-manu 

1 

jangang-jan- 
gang 

nasi 

piyo 

*^■St^^ 

roachang 

machang 

machan 

machan 

serpent 

ula 

ulara 

sawa 

ula 

*beep 

bemb^ 

bemb^ 

b^ 

bac^ 
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This  specimen  of  a  comparative  vocabulary,  will 
tionvey  some  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  these  languages, 
and  of  the  actual  variety  which  subsists  in  tne  lan- 
guage of  conversation,  especially  on  the  coasts  and 
xnaritime  districts.     Many  of  the  words  which  occur 
in  one  language,  are  also  found  in  others,  though  ge- 
nerally with  some  difference  of  pronunciation,  and. 
sometimes  in  an  oblique  sense.  Frequently  too,  besides 
the  terms  which  I  have  selected,  which  are  only  those 
of  current  use,  several  other  words  of  the  same  signi- 
fication might  be  found  within  the  compass  of  the  lan- 
guage.    Thus,  instead  of  anging^  wind,  in  the  high 
Bugis^  salarung  OQcxxvsm  this  signification;  aud  m- 
stead  of  saldka^  silver,  Aw/6«fl/a  occurs  in  the  high. 
Mungkasar  dialect.  In  the  same  manner,  the  personal 
pronouns  in  JSw^f  J  terminate  their  plurals  in  manungy 
and  in  Mungkasar  in  ngasingy  both  of  which  signify 
all  Thus,  (Bug.)  idimanung^  (Mung^)  ikuttenghingy 
we  all.  (Bug.)  ikomanung^  (Mung.)  ikaung&aing^  you 
all.   (Bug.)  edmanungy  (Mung.)  yenjo  yang-ngasing^ 
they  all,  .  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Udia 
language  spoken  in  Orissa,  forms  the  plural  of  its  per- 
sonal pronouns  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  niani^ 
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or  manangy  like  the  Bugis.  Thi\*,  in  IJdic^  umbMmane^ 
tiimbhemani^  setnane  or  hnani^  signify  we^y^^  they. , 

V.  Batta, — The  Batta  language,  which  I  reganj. 
as  the  most  ancient  language  oi SumatrQ,^  is  used  \(^ 
the  Bat  to.  tribes,  who  chiefly  occupy  (he  centre  of  tbaJt 
island.  The  singularity  of  their  mann.ers,  and  in  pa^^ 
ticular  the  horrid  custom  of  anthropophagy,  practis^ 
by  a  nation  in  other  respects  more  civilized  than  tb^ 
Malays  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  ha,s  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europeans  from  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest  voyagers  to  our  own  times,  but  no  very  satisfac- 
tory account  has  ever  been  given  of  them,  as  a  nation. 
The  best  description  of  them  is  certainly  given  by 
Marsden,  in  his  history  of  Sumatra^  but  even  that  is 
v^ry  imperfect  and  superficial,  and  at  variance,  in 
some  respects,  with  the  information  I  received  from 
individuals  of  the  Ration.  Marsden  confines  tbeip 
cannibalism  to  cwo  cases ;  that  of  persons  condemned 
iqr  crimes,,  and  that  of  prisoners  of  war ;  but  they 
themselves  declare,  that  they  frequently  eat  their  own 
relations,  when  aged  and  infirm,  and  that,  not  so 
much  to  gratify  their  appetite,  as  to  perform  a  pious 
ceremony.  Thus,  when  a  man  becomes  infinn  and 
wcaiy  of  the  world,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  own 
children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when  salt  and  limes 
are  cheapest.  He  tjien  ascends  a  tree,  round  which 
his  friends  aud  offspring  assemble,  and  as  they  shake 
the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  which 
i%  "  The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  miist 
descend."  The  victim  descends,  and  those  that  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  deprive  him  of  life,  and 
devour  his  remains  in  a  solemn  banquet.  This  ac- 
count is  certainly  more  likely  to  excite  incredulity 
th^n  the  account  of  Mahsden^  but  it  is  the  account 
of  some  of  the  Sottas  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  M<i^yfS  in  their  vicinity.  This  inhuznap  custom  is 
9Pt»  bovr^ver^  withaut  a  precedent  in  history,  fpr  He- 
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^  ..  noDOTus  positively  asserts,  .that  the  Padays^x  Padaioi^ 
^l^put 500  years  before  our  sera,  were  not  only  addict- 
€i  to  the  eating  of  raw  flesh,  but  accustomed  to  kill 
and  eat  their  relations  when  they  grew  old.     Now  it 
is  curious  that  Batta  or  Batay^  for  the  naine  \s  writ*- 
tea  both  ways,  seems  to  be  tlie  very  word  which,  in 
Gnek^\s  rendered  Padaioi,  the  letter/; being  almost  al- 
H^ays  pronounced  b  among  several  of  the  Imlo-Chinese 
iiations,  as  in  the  word  Pali^  which  is  almost  always 
pronounced  Bali  The  following  is  the  account  which 
JiiRODOTUS  gives  us  of  the  Paday,  or  Padaioi  "  Ano- 
tlier  Indian  nation,   who  dwell  to  the  eastward  of 
tiiese,  (the  Indian  Ichthyophagi)  are  of  nomadic  ha- 
\\%  mid  eat  raw  flesh.     They  arc  called  Paday^  and 
^rp  said  tQ  practise  such  customs  as  the  following. 
Whoever  of  the  community,  be  it   man  or  woman, 
happens  to  fall  sick,  his  most  familiar  friends,  if  it  is 
a  man,  kill  him:  saying,  that  by  his  pining  in  sick* 
n^Ss,  his  flesh  will  be  spoiled  for  them  ;  and  though 
he  deny  that  he  is  sick,  they  do  not  attend  to  him,, 
but  put  him  to  death,  and  feast  on  him.     Wlien  a- 
^ypm^  falls  sick^  she  is  treated  in   like  manner  by 
h^i:  mpst  intimate  female  associates.    They  also  sa- 
crifice and  feast  on  liim  who  arrives  at  old  age,  and 
this  is  the  reason  tliat  so  few  of  them  ever  attain  it, 
fpr  they  kill  every  one  who  falls  sick,  before   that 
pwodt."*  This  account  of  Heeoj^otus  certainly  cor- 
responds ^'lery  minutely  with  the  customs  attributed 
to  the  Batta  race,  and  renders  it  probable  that  this 
mq^iern  nation  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
J^a4(ty  or  Batay.     Neither  is  it  more  incredible  that 
the  Battas  should  eat  human  flesh  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony, than  that  anthropophagy  should  be  practised 
by  the  class  of  mendicants  termed  Agorah  Pnnfhy  in 
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Bengal^  and  other  parts  of  India^  which  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  easily  be  called  in  question.  It  is  surprizing 
that  this  singular  custom  has  received  so  little  inves* 
tigatiori. 

The  names  of  the  different  Battd  tribes,  of  whomt 
have  been  able  to  hear,  are  the  following — 

J.  Batta  Sebalungu,  5.  Batta  Toru, 

2.  Batta  Padeinbanin,  6.  Batta  Bila, 

3.  Batta  Kwalu,       /  7.  Batta  Kuriilang, 
4  Batt^  Pannay^  8.  Batta  Sipagabu, 

•  In  manv  of  the  Baita  customs,  considerable  simi- 
larity  to  those  of  the  Nairs  of  Malabar  may  be  traced^ 
as  in  the  law  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  it  is 
not  the  son,  but  the  nephew,  that  succeeds. 

The  Batfa  language  has  considerable  claims  to  ori- 
ginality, though  it  is  not  only  connected  with  the 
MalayUy  but  also  with  the  Bugis^nA  Bima  languages. 
In  point  of  construction  it  is  equally  simple  as  the 
MalayUy  but  it  is  with  the  B(igis  that  it  seems  to 
have  the  most  intimate  connection.  Indeed,  the 
manners  of  the  aboriginal  BUgis  are  supposed  to  have 
exhibited  no  small  resemblance  to  the  pecuhar  cus- 
toms of  the  Batta  nation ;  for  the  Rqjja  or  Ta-Rajja 
tribe,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  Celebes^  are 
said  still  to  eat  their  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  Battn 
language  is  the  chief  source  of  that  diversity  of  dia- 
lect which  is  discoverable  in  the  languages  of  Suma* 
tra.  The  liajang  or  Rgang  dialect  is  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  Batta  and  Malayu;  the  Lampiofg,  by 
mixing  Malay  and  Batta  with  a  proportion  of  Java* 
fiese.  The  Karrows,  who  are  subject  to  Achiov  Achin^ 
use  only  a  slight  variation  of  the  Batta  language, 
while  the  language  of  Achi  proper  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture oi  Malayu  and  J3tf//iz,  :with  all  the  jargons  used 
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^    by  the  Moslems  of  the  east,  whether  Hhkhstam, 
if.     Irab'Tainul  or  M&pilla.     The  Achinese  resemble  the 
\     Mipillas  of  Malabar  more  than  any  other  tribe  of 
Malays :  they  have  long  been  connected  with  them 
as  a  people,  and  use  many  M&pilla  terms  currently  in 
their  language.     The  dialects  of  Nhs  and  the  Poggy 
islands,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  of  which  are 
termed    Mantaway^   by   the   Malays^  have  perhaps . 
greater  pretensions  to  originality   than  any  of  the 
dialects  of  Sumatra^  but  resemble  the  Bc^tta  more 
than  any  other  dialect.     Hence  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the 
Battas^  and  knew  the  full  extent  of  thpir  language,  • 
in  all  its  variety  of  expression,  elliptic  phrases,   and 
obsolete  words,  the  coincidence  would  be  still  mom 
striking.     There  is  probably,  too,  some  diversity  of 
expression  in  these  dialects,    even  in  their   present 
5kate,  for  in  forming  a  short  radical  vocabulary  of  the 
N6as  language,  I  found  it  differed  considerably,   in 
some   instances,    from   the  specimen   published   by 
Marsden,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archceologia. 

The  Batta  lan^ifuasfe  has  befen  cultivated  bv  writ- 
ing,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  numerous  books  are 
said  to  exist  in  it.  I  have  only  been  able,  however, 
to  procure  the  names  of  the  following — 

■  "i 

-1.     Siva  Marangaja^  3.    Eaja  Isiri, 

2;    Siva-Jarang-Mundopa^  4.     Malamdeva. 

The  Batta  alphabet  is  peculiar,  both  in  the  form  of 
Its  characters,  and  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 
It  consists  of  nineteen  letters,  each  of  which  i^  va- 
riable by  six  vocalic  sounds  like  the  Bugis.  In  the 
power  of  the  letters,  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
B&gis  and  Javanese  d\^\\i\hQt%  the  difference  be i ween 
all  these  being  extremely  trifling,  consisting  solely  in 
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one  of  them  expressing  two  cognate  sounds  by  ont 
character,  or  adding  a  hew  character,  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  character,  to  ekpress  a  double  consonant  diP 
frequent  reburrehce,  Btit  the  Batta  character  ha* 
another  peculiarity;' it  IS  written  neither  from  riglil; 
to  left,  nor  from  left  to  right,  nor  from  top  to  bcit-i 
torn,  but,  iii  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  that^df 
the  Chinese,  from  the  bottom  to  tne  top 'of  the  lin^ 
as  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  arlnriged  their  hietb- 
glyphics.  The  material  for  writing  i^  a  bamboo,  or 
tlie  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  instrument  for  wtitin^ 
the  point  of  a  Arm,  consequently  their  native  forests 
always  furnish  thetn  i^ith  materials  in  abundance, 
'4nd  instead  of  our  pages  and  volumes,  they  have 
their  bamboos  and  literary  faggots.  M ARsrrEisr  .has 
gftven  a  tolerably  correct  Batta  alphabet,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Sumatra^  bilt  instead  of  plafclng  the  charkc- 
ters  in  a  perpendicular  line,  he  has  arranged  theitt 
horizbiitally,  which  conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of 
their  natural  form.  The  Battas^  sometimes,  read 
their  bamboos  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicular- 
ly, as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  their  books,  but 
the  CAme^e  consider  the  correct  mode  of  reading  to 
"  be  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  the 
Battas  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  lines  at  X\\6 
top  of  a  Chinese  page  are  always  regular,  and  if  a  line 
terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  the  blank  space 
is  towards  the  bottom;  now  the  Battas  sometimes 
write  on  growing  trees ;  and  in  this  case,  if  a  blank 
space  occurs,  it  is  towards  the  top  of  the  division,  a 
citcumstance.  which  determines  what  they  consider 
as  the  natural  position  of  tlieir  characters.  The 
Batta  characters,  when  arranged  in  their  proper  po* 
sition,  have  considerable  analogy  to  the  Bugis  and 
.  T&g/da.  The  Lampung  and  Rajang  characters  coin- 
cide in  power  with  those  of  the  Batta^  though  the  ar- 
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^ .   rangement  is  different,  and  so  far  from  being  consi- 

fered  asoriginal  alphabets,  they  are  only  regarded, 

aifar  as  I  could  learn,  by  the  Baitas,  as  different 

forms  of  the  same  character.     Ind(*e(l,   the  greater 

tart  of  the  differences  they  exhibit  in  form,  may  be 

feirly  attributed  to  the  different  materials  on  which 

they  write,    and   the  different   manner  of  writing; 

^hile  the  diversity  in  the  number  and  arrangement 

of  the  letters  may  be  refcired  to  the  same  causes  which 

liave  produced  a  similar  variety  in  the  B6gis  alphabet. 

VI.  Tagala. — The  Tagala  or  rather  Td-Gala  or 
the  Gala  language  is  among  the  PhUHphie^y  wliat 
the  Malayu  is  in  the  Malay  islands  or  the  Iliruhstam 
in  Hlndostan  proper.  A  Spanish  missionary,  who  pos- 
sessed a  nlinute  knowledge  of  this  language,  has  de- 
clared, that  "llie  Tagala  possesses  the  combined  ad 
vantages  of  the  four  princ^ipal  languages  in  tlie  world. 
It  is  mysterious  as  the  Hebrew ;  it  has  articles  for 
nouns,  both  appellative  and  proper,  Uke  the  Greek ; 
it  is:elegant  and  copious  as  the  Latin;  and  equal  to 
the  Italia?ij  as  the  language  of  compliment  or  busi- 
ness." To  examine  rigorously  the  justness  of  this 
eulogium,  is  foreign  to  my  purpose;  it  is  necessary 
only  to  state,  that  it  is  considered  by  those  who  have 
studied  it  with  most  attention,  as  the  radical  lan- 
guage, from  which  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the 
dialects  of  the  Philippines  are  derived.  A  mis* 
sionary,  who  had  resided  eighteen  years  in  these 
islands,  and  whose  account  of  them  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Spdnish^  and  printed  by  Thevknot  in 
the  second  part  of  his  "  Relations  de  divers  Voyages 
Curieuses.  Paris  1664,"  declares,  thattliough  every 
district  has  its  particular  dialect,  yet  that  these  have 
all  some  relation  to  each  other,  such  as  subsists 
among  the  Lombard^  Sicilian^  and  Tuscan  dialects. 
There  are  six  dialcdts  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of 
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Manila^  and  two  in  Oton.  Some  of  these  are  cur- 
rent in  several  islands,  but  the  most  general  are  the 
Tiigala  and  Bisaya^  the  last  of  which  is  very  grow  , 
and  barbarous ;  but  the  other  more  refined  and  p<v< 
lished.  The  opinion  of  this  missionary  is  confirined 
by  Fra.  Gaspar  de  San  Augustin,  who  assert^ 
that  all  these  particular  tongues  are  dialects  of  one 
general  language,  in  the  sqme  manner  as  the  Atiic^ 
Ionic,  and  jEolic,  are  all  dialects  of  Greeky  or  as  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  PortugiiezCy  and  French,  are  all  de- 
rivatives from  the  Latin. 

The  Tagala  language  has  been  cultivated  only  by 
the  Spanish  missionaries.  The  Tagala  grammar  of 
Fra.  Caspar  de  San  AIugustin,  which  has  passed 
through  two  editions,  was  printed  in  1703,  an^ 
again  in  1787.  In  his  preface,  he  requests  those 
who  are  desirous  of  more  numerous  examples  io  tlie 
language,  to-  have  recourse  to  other  grammars,  espe- 
cially to  that  of  Fra.  Francisco  de  San  Joseph, 
who  is  elsewhere  called  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
Tag&la  language.  A  confessional,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, in  Spanish  and  Tagala,  was  published  in  1713, 
and  republished  with  the  second  edition  of  his 
grammar.  In  1627,  Fra.  Alphonso  a  St.  Anna 
published  his  "  EdpUcacion  de  la  Doctrina  Christiana 
en  lingua  Tagala,'''  and,  besides  these,  many  other  re- 
ligious compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  have 
been  published  by  the  missionaries. 

The  Tagala  alphabet  consists  of  seventeen  letter^, 
three  of  which  are  vowels,  and  fourteen  consonants. 
It  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Bdgis  and  Batta  alpha- 
bets, and  resembles  them  much  in  form;  and,  it  is 
probably  from  some  idea  of  this  similarity,  that 
Fra.  Caspar  de  San  Augustin  asserts-  that  tht 
Tdgdla  characters  were  ^derived   from  the.  Malajfs. 
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!F}i^  7}%i^  character  is  as  difficult  to  read  as  it  is 
^   flVy  to  write.    It  is*  written  with  an  inon  ^ty le  on 
^    iMPbidps  and  palm  leaves,  and  die  i^p^naufA  missiona- 
'•'i    lie;  a$serty  tpat'(|:he. -ancient  mode  pf  Meriting  was 
^     fipit)  top  to  bp^ttom,  like  the  Chinese.    Frpm  the  cir- 
cumstance of  thjsir  writing  with,  an  iron  styl^e  oa 
i^amboos^  and  from  the  resemblance  of  the  letters  to 
tb^jBatfa  character^  I  should  rather  imagine  that  the 
^B#cieat  Tdg&la  mode  of  writing  was  from  the  bottom 
Itp  j^  tpp.    The  Tdg&la  characters  ar^^  still  u^ed.  in 
XHmintan^  and  in  ^eneraUmong  th^TagHas  who  have 
'^Qt  embraced  Christianity;  and  even  b^  the  Ctirutian 
.•VQiiv^ts,^  they  are  still  preferred  in  epistolary  corres- 
P0Qdenc6y  though  the  contrary.  ;ha3  been  ifisinuated 
vf,  Eoroue  of  the  missionaries,  ly^ho  allege  that  the 
fomi^i  alphabet  was  eagerly  adopted,  ( on :  account  of 

its  heiiig  more  easily  tread. 

••  •     .        ■     .    .     ■  I  ■ 

*  >  't  ■•■■ 

The  JUgida  langua^,.  with  a  conflidarabl?  number 
of  peculiar  vocables,  and  great  singularity  of  idiom, 
is  nevertheless  to  be  considei^ed  as  a^(%na|te  language 
with  Mdif^fUj  B^gis  2^^JefVfmse.  1^6w  languages, 
on  a  pur$6ry  examination^  .present  a  greater  appear- 
anpc  of  originaU'ty: than  the  Tdgdla.  Though  a.mul- 
titude  of  ite  terms'  agree  precisely  witji  those  of  the 
languages,  just  enumerated,  though  the  more  simple 
idiomis  are  precisely  the  same,  and  though  the  nouni3 
have  neither,  properly  speaking,  genders,  numbers 
nor  cases,  nor  the  verbs,  moods,  tenses  or  persons, 
yet  the  idionxs  are  tendered  so  complex,  and  the  sim- 
ple terms  are  so  much  metamorphosed,  by  a  variety 
of  the  most  simple  artifices,  that  it  becomes  quite 
impossible  for  a  person  who  understands  all  the  ori-* 
gmal  words  in  a  sentence,  either  to  recognize  them 
individually,  or  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
whple.    in  illustrating,  therefore;  the  mechanism  of 
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language/  few  languages  aremore  instructive  than  the 
^TdgAla.  Th^  artifices  which'  it  chiefly  employs, vaic 
the  prefixing  or  postfi?^ing  td  sirf»pk  vocalilefr^^te^ 
tain  particles,  which  are  again  combing,  andeoftlttce 
with  others  j  and  the  confplete  of  pa^tia?  tepetllioii 
of  terms,  in  this  reduplication,  may  again  Wmir- 
bined  with  other  particles.  ■        rr  • 

The  T&g&la  forms  the  phirals  of  nouns  by  the^^Mril 
mangay  as  the  Malays  by  bain/ ffk^  both  of  whi^^b  Mi- 
nify m/i;i^,  and  seem  to  l)e  the  very  same;  M'Or^'sis 
the  m  and  b  are  6ften  pronounced  in  such  ah  iivdii- 
tinct  manner,   in   tiie  IndthChinese  languages',  that 
they  seem  neither  to  correspond  exactly  to  oiir  m'Mr 
our  ^,   but  to  an  intermediate .  sound.     To  pirop^r 
names,  the  TSgAla  prefixes  the  particle  si^  and  Ofig 
to  appellative  nouns.    The  first  of  these  cqtretfpMds 
to  me  Malavu  sa,  and  the  totter  to  yang^  iioi^  of 
which  are  frequently  used  in  Malayu  in  the  same 
manner;  but  the  TUgAla  combines  bdth  the^  with 
the  particles -«[ytf  and  A*^,  the  first  of- M'hichsigi|ifieB 
ofit^  and  tlie  latter  to;  and  thus  thev  form  ifM/iXfnay 
nhWy  wtfw^,  which  (exceptthe  fast,  \vhieh  l»ohly  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  writing  the  Matdyu  nyangi  qf^he^t'j  wAo,) 
scarcely  occur  in  Malay u.    The  pl^i^al' of  "noun^^  in 
MalayUy   is  sometimes  fonnedby  the  rdpetition  of 
the  singular,  and  sometimes  this  repetition  isnot  com- 
plete,   but    consists   only   of  the  first  syllable  or 
syllables.     This  also  occurs  in  the  Titg&la^  in  ■  which 
language  banal^  the  Malayii  banaVy  signifies jw^^,-  true^ 
and  tavo   signifies  a  man^    corresponding   with  the 
BAgis  tau.     A  just  man.  in  Tdgdla^  is  therefore,  ang 
banal  na  tavo,  or  by  the  addition  of  another  particle, 
and  altering  the  position  of  the  words,  ang  tauong 
banal.     Now  if  we  substitute  the  Malayu  word  orang, 
for  the  Btigis  and  Tagala  term  tan  or  ta^o,  we  may 
render  both  these  sentences  thus ;  yang  orang  yang 
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hoiarj  and  yang  hnamya  orang.  In  t^e  plufal,  to 
ifpiifyyjust  men  J  the  TSgdla  givcs^  ang  manga  t  Huong 
habaml,  to  which  the  correspondins;  Malayu  phrase 
is,  yang  bany&k  orang  yang  babcnar ;  or  again  in 
lilgilay  ang  babanabia  manga  tavo,  to  which  the  cor^ 
itsponding  Malay u  is,  yang  babenaj^nya  banyak  orang. 

.  The  simple  pronouns,  which  vary  so  much  in  all 
the  dialects  of  tlie  eastern  seas,  are  nearly  the  same 
in  Tdgila  and  Malayii,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
recognize  them  in  the  former  language  when  com* 
biQed  with  particles.  Tlius  in  the  first  person  ako,  ko, 
kitttf  kami  are  pure  Malayu ;  and  in  the  second  person^ 
mu  corresponds  equall)^  with  mo,  while  ikao  and  iyo 
seem  to  oe  only  trivial  variations  of  the  Malayu 
ungkau  and  ayo.  In  the  third  person  siya  is  only  a 
variety  of  $a  yka  like  siap^a  for  sa-appa^  who,  in  Ma* 
/oyM  ;  while  ni^a,  of^him,kts/\s  pure  Malayu,  as  are  itu^ 
that,  znd  nin  of  this,  while  ^a;i,  this,  lanidyain,  that^ 
correspond  to  ini  and  anu.  It  is  however  chiefly  in 
the  verb  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Tdgala  lan- 
guage dispMvs  itself.  The  substantive  verb  is  gene- 
rally omitted  altogether,  and  its  meaning  is  denoted 
by  implication,  or  the  position  of  the  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  expressed  by  tiie 
'  article  ay,  the  contraction  of  the  Malayu  adda,  as  S&no 
ang  masipag  ?  Who  is  diligent  ?  or  rather,  Who  is  he 
wno  is  diligent?  Ang  masipag  ay  si  Jagula,  it  is 
Jaoula  that  is  diligent,  or  literally,  he  who  is  diligent 
18  one  Jagula. 

The  Tig&la  verbs  being  only  names  of  actions  or 
states  of  existence,  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
either  active  or  passive,  neither  have  they  any  per- 
sons, numbers  or  moods :  all  these  being  expressed 
by  particles  prefixed  Qi:.  po&tfixed  to  the  radical  word. 

Pa 
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The  principal  particles  employed  in  modifying  tli? 
Tag  Ala  verbs  are  also  common  to  the  Malayu  language. 
The  Tag&la  particles  arc  ««,  nag,  mag,  pag^  mgm^  jf, 
fffiy  in :  those  which  qprrespond  to  them  in  Malatfu  are  • 
na,  nyangj  meng  or  mi,  peng,  yangmeng,  yang,  an,  oftk 
Their  significations  are  radically  the  same,  nor  do  they 
differ  essentially  in  their  simple  application;  but  in 
the  variety  of  modes  according  to  whicli  these  pajrtj- 
cles  miy  be  combined  with  the  verb,   in  its  sttDjli 
form,  in  its  reduplicate  form,  in  its  semi-reduplicate 
form,  and  the  variety  of  transpositions  of  letters  and 
the  changes  of  one  letter  for  another,  euphonice  gratky 
which  all  these  combinations  give  occasion  to ;  in  all 
these,  the  Tag&la  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Mala^ 
if  there  is  any  merit  in  a  superiority  which  consists  hi 
greater  intricacy.    The  changes  which  occur  m  Mi- 
kyu  are  few  and  obvious,  in  Tag&la  they  are  .digested 
into  an  extensive  and  complex  syst^im,  in  which  per- 
fect familiarity  with  every  form  that  the  word'  cab 
assume,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  particles,  but  \^ 
the  interchange  of  letters,  is  necessary  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  detect  the  radical,  which  is  often  more  dis^tsed 
than  in  the  most  complex  Arabic  derivatives.  'Rius  in 
Tag&la  the  root,  tolog  signifies  to  sleep,  natdhg  akb^l 
slept,  natotolog  ako,  I  am  sleeping,  matalog,   slc|Cp, 
matotolog  ako,  I  will  sleep,  A^^ofog-,  pagkatobg  ind 
pagkakdtolog,  sleeping,  natotologpa  ako,  I  slept  or  was 
sleeping,  ang  natotblog  the  sXeti^tr,  ang  matofotog^  the 
persmi  who  is  to  sleep,  nakatdtog  ako,  T  had  stfept : 
ktatomgan,   the  having  been  asleep,  na'totologah,'  tfhc 
being  asleep,  katologan  and  katotologan,  the  being 
asleep,  or  act  of  sleeping,  or  the  sleeping  place :  and 
'  for  the  plural  nangatologan,  ndngatofologdn,  pangato- 
hgan^  pangatoiologan,  &c.  the  particles  na,  ma  yntdptif 
"becoming  nanga,  manga  and  pans^a,  in  the  plural.-^ 
This  is  as  instance  in  which  the  changes  of  theradical 
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tord  are  very  obvious ;  in  the  following  they  are  less 
so,  bithat  to  lift ;  bungmuhat,  bungmubuhat^  bumuhat, 
Mukatf  pagbuhaty  nakabuhat^  nabuhat,  binuhaty  bi* 
}    mtbuhatjbuhatiny  bubuhatin,  nagpabuhaty  nagpapabuhaty 
magpabuhaty   magpapabuhaty  pagpabu/raty  pagpapabu* 
haiy  pinabuhaty  pinababuhaty  munaty  namuhaty  namti* 
mahaty  mamuhaty  mamumuhaty  pinamuhaty  pinamamU' 
katy  pamittiatiny   pamumuhatin.     The  addition  of  a 
greater  number  of  particles  would  still  produce  a  con* 
siderable  number    of  additional  metamorphoses^  in 
ivhich  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  ori- 
ginal radical  buhat ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
genius  of  the  language ;    and   they  will  also  tend  to 
shew  the  extreme  danger  that  any  etymologist  or  gram- 
nuoJan  incurs,  who  presumes  to  treat  of  one  of  the 
eastern  languages  without  a  radical  knowledge  of  it, 
and  even,  in  some  degree,  of  its  cognate  dialects* 

The  greatest  defects  of  Fra.  Caspar  de  S.  Au- 
r  gustin's  T&gala  grammar  proceed  from  his  not  hav- 
ing comprehended  sufficiently  the  original  simplicity 
or  the  dialect,  nor  even  the  simple  artifice  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  these  changes  have  been  effected; 
and  from  having  composed  his  grammar  on  European 

S principles,  without  attending  uniformly  to  the  pecu- 
iar  character  of  the  language. 

-With  respect  to  the  original  literature  of  the  Ta- 
g&lasy  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  are  ra- 
ther discordant.  Sometimes  they  represent  them  as 
totally  devoid  of  histories,  and  books  of  science ;  and 
sometimes  they  represent  them  as  in  possession  of 
many  historical  poems ;  not  considering  that  almost 
the  whole  body  of  the  eastern  history  must  be  gleaned 
from  poetical  tradition.  It  however  appears,  clearly 
enough,  from  their  own  accounts,  that  tlic  ancient 
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religious  traditions  of  the  Tag&la  riace,  their  genealcM 
gies,  and  the  feats  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  are  care- 
fiilly  preserved  in  historical  poems  and  songs,  which, 
in   their  youth,  they  carefully  commit  to   memory, 
and  are  accustomed  to  recite  during  Jabour  and  long 
voyages,    but  particularly  at  their  festivals  and  so- 
lemn lamentations  for  the  dead.     These  original  me^ 
morials  of  the  race,  the  missionaries  have,  with  piousE 
care,    attempted  to  extirpate,   and  have   employedit 
themselves  sedulously  in  composing  religious  tracts, 
both   in  prose  and  verse,    in  the  TiigAla^  with  th^ 
hope  of  supplanting  the  remains  of  national  and  pagan 
antiquity.     Many  psalms  and  hymns,  and  even  some 
of  the  drreefr  dramas  composed  by  Dionysius  Areo- 
PAGiTA,  have  in  this  manner  been  translated  into 
the  Ttigdla  language,    Among  this  brood  of  T^gila 
poets,  the  names  of  Fra«  Antonio  de  S.   Gre- 
GORio,    of   Fra.    Alonso    de    S.    Ana,    and    of 
Fra.  Pablo  Cla in,  the  translator  of  Kempis,  into 
TUgala^  are  celebrated,  but  tlie  most  illustrious  of 
them  all,  says  the  reverend  father  Gaspar  de  S.  Au- 
GusTiN,  is  Fra.  Pedro  de  Herreua,  the^very  Ho- 
race of  the  Tagala  language,  as  appears  by  his  book 
of  *'  Postrimeriasy    With  the  original  Tagala  poetry 
J  am  unacquainted,  and  I  believe  no  specimen  bf  it 
has  bepn  hitherto  published.     S.  Augustin,  in  his 
grammar,  treats,  indeed,    of  Tagala  poetry,  but  he 
piously  confines  his  examples  to  the  works  of  his 
ghostly  brethren.      He  observes,    that  the   T&gAU 
verse,,  is  regulated  by  the  rhythm  of  the  syllables, 
aud  fhe  similarity  of  the  vowels  in  the  close.    This 
similarity  of  the  terminating  vowels  docs  not  amount 
to  regular  rbyn>e,  tor  the  consonants  may  be  totally 
difterenti   though  the  vowels  are  similar,  as  in  the 
Spankh  rhymes  termed  Asonantes,    Thus  laglag  and 
filial  ^ut  and  Cahuify  siUp  and  bukkir^  however  imper- 
fect as  rhymes,  are  all  that  is  required  in  the  termi- 
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nations  of  Tdgdia  verse.  The  TSgdJa  metres,  adds 
the  same  authori  are  rather  lyric  than  heroic,  and  he 
adduces  specimens  of  several  Latin  and  Castitian  mea-« 
sures,  imitated  in  that  language,  besides  a  legitiiriate 
sonnet  addressed  to  hhnself,  on  publishing  his  Tagala 
grammar  by  Fra.  Joseph  de  el  Valle,  The  fol* 
lowing  specimen  from  the  Tdgdla  version  of  one  of 
the  dramas  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  is  an  hnita- 
tion  of  the  comic  verse  of  Terence. 

Dito  sa  dakkilang  kaharian  nang  Grecia 
Ay  itong  bayannang^/^mif  lalo,  at  mona- 
Sa  ibang  manga  bayang  na  sasakop  baga 
Hangan  saona^  at  magpangayon  pa. 

Besides  the  Tagala  nation,  there  are  several  other 
races,  which  inhabit  these  islands,  who  differ  consi- 
derably from  each  other  in  features,  language,  and 
the  various  relations  of  the  social  3tate ;  but  concern* 
ing  them,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Such  are  the  Pampangos^  who  re- 
side to  the  north  of  Manilla;  the  BUayas^  who  are 
generally  diffused  over  the  Pkilippims;  and  the  painted 
race,  termed,  by  the  Spaniards^  Pintados^  who  are, 
by  some,  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  BisAya  nation, 
and  allied,  to  the  Tdgdla  and  Bugis  races ;  while,  by 
others^  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as 
thc^'Harafaras. 

Of  the  Bisaya  language,  I  have  seen  some  lists  of 
words.  It  appears  to  beeitlier  mixed  with  Tagala^ 
or. derived  from  theNsame  source;  but  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  judge  of  any  of  the  eastern  languages  from 
a  few  straggling  specimens,,  formed  in  the  hurried, 
inaccurate  and  incurious  manner  in  which  these  are 
generally  .collected;  -  For  this  reason^  I  shall  offer  no 
lobs^rvations  on  the  Pmjipango  language,  of  which  I 
have  t  also  seen  specim^nci;  on  the  Biaju^  TirAfiy  or 
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Idfyi  languiiges  of  J6fcnfit>-;  nd'lr  oft  the  Har^ra^  oi 
the  Papud  laiiguiges  of  the  eastern  isles.    The  S6i 
tongue  is  a  very  mixed  dialect,  but  is  derived  chiefly^ 
from  the  MalayUj  Jwoanese  and  T&g&kt.     Forhe^t,  « 
however,  is  inclined  to  refer  its  peculiarities  to  the-^s 
JBisAya.      The  language  of  MelindemWy  or  Mapn-^^ 
dano^  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  Laniin  dialect, 
is  also  a  compound  of  Malayu,  B^gts  and  TdgUa^    « 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ancient  Tarnuta  or  ^ 
Molucca  language,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  ori- 
ginal tongue.     The  Biqju  language  is  reckoned  ori- 
ginal, but  it  has  no  A^*ritten  character.     The  Biqjh 
are  of  two  races;  the  one  is  settled  on  Borneo^  and 
are  a  rude,  but  warlike  and  industrious  nation,    who 
reckon  themselves  the  original  possessors  of  the  island 
of  Borneo.    The  other  is  a  species  of  sea-gypsies,  or 
itinerant  fishermen,  who  live  in  small  covered  boats, 
and  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer  on  the  eastern  ocean> 
shifting  to  leeward,  from  island  to  islandj  with  the 
variations  of  the  monsoon.   In  some  of  their  customs, 
this  singular  race  resemble  the  natives  of  the  Maldive 
islands.      The   Maldvcians  annually  launch  a  small 
bark,  loaded  with  perfumes,  gums,  flowers  and  odo- 
riferous wood,  and  turn  it  adrift  at  the  merey  of  tlie 
iwinds  and  waves,  as  aii  oflfering  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
winds;  and  sometimes  similar  offerings  are  made  to 
the  spirit  whom  they  term  the  King  of'  the  Sea.      {n 
like  manner  the  Biajus  perform  their  offering  to  the 
god  of  evil,  launching  a  small  bark,  loaded  with  all 
the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  which  are 
imagined  to  fall  on  the  unhappy  crew  that  may  be  so 
unlucky  as  first  to  meet  with  it. 

The  Tirun  or  ^edorig  tribes  live  chiefly  on  tht 
north  east  coast  of  Borneo^  and  are  reckoned 
a   savage    and    piratical  racef,   addicted   to  eating 
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f^e  flesh  of  their  ehemies.  With  their  language  I  am 
totally  unacquainted,  but  it  is  reckoned  peculiar.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  they  are  only  a  tribe 
^  Idan^whomj  again,  I  imagine  to  be  only  a  race  of 
Jffarq/bras  pr  A  If  hers,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  seem  to  be  the  most  original  race  of  all 
the  eastern  islands,  excepting  perhaps,  the  Paptcas. 
The  Idht  are  sometimes  termed  Marttt ;  they  are 
certainly  the  original  inhabitants  of  Borneo^  and 
resemble  the  Haraforas  equally  in  stature,  agility, 
colour,  and  manners.  The  Haraforas  are  indigenous 
in  atniost  all  the  eastern  isles,  and  are  sometimes 
feund  on  the  same  island  with  the  Papuas  or  oriental 
.  negroes.  They  are  often  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
Muhammedan  races,  and  generally  excel  them  in 
strength  and  activity.  They  are  universally  rude  and 
unlettered,  and  where  they  have  not  been  reduced 
to  the  state  of  slaves  of  the  soil,  their  manners  have 
a  general  resemblance.  In  their  manners,  the  most 
singular  feature  is,  the  necessity  imposed  on  every 
person,  of  some  time  in  his  life,  embruing  his  hands 
m  human  blood;  and  in  general  among  all  their 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  Iddn,  no  person  is  permitted  to 
inarry  till  he  can  shew  the  skull  of  a  man  whom  he 
has  slaughtered.  They  eat  the  flesh,  of  their  eneniies, 
like  the  BattaSy  and  drink  out  of  their  skulls ;  and 
the  ornaments  of  their  houses  are  human  skulls  and 
teeth,  which  are,  consequently,  in  great  request 
among  them,  as  formerly  in  Sumatra,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  have  originally  had 
no  other  money  than  the  skulls  of  their  enemies. 
Ihe  Haraforas  are  found  in  all  the  Moluccas y  in  CV- 
hhtSy  the  Phiiippines,  and  Afagindano,  where  they  are 
termed  Subano  of  Manubo;  and  the  ferocious  race 
mentioned  by  Marsden,  who  live  inland  from  Sa- 
,  fMmka  in  Sumatra^  and  are  accustomed  to  atone  their 
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own  faults  by  offering  the  heads  of  strangers  to  tb^ 
chiefs  of  their  villages,  are  probably  of  the  sam^ 
description. 

The  PapuaSy  termed  by  themselves  Igohti^  but  by 
the  Spa7iiards  of  the  Philippines^  negritos  del  monti^ 
from  their  colour  and  w.Oolly  hair,  are  the  second  race 
of  aborigines,  in  the  eastern  isles ;  ip  several  of  which 
they  are  ^till  to  be  found,  and  in  all  of  which  th^ 
seem  to  have  originally  existed.  Some  of  theu: 
divisions  have  formed  small  savage  states,  and  made 
some  advances  towards  civilization ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them,  even  with  the  example  of  more  civil- 
ized races  before  their  eyes,  have  betrayed  no  symp- 
toms, either  of  a  taste  or  capacity  for  improvement, 
and  continue  in  their  primitive  state  of  nakedness, 
sleeping  on  trees,  devoid  of  houses  or  cloathing,  and 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forest, 
or  the  precarious  success  of  their  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  natives  of  the  Andmnan  isles  seem  to 
be  of  this  race,  as  also  the  black  mountaineer  tribes 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  termed  at  Kiddehy  Samang ; 
at  Perak,  and  in  the  Malay  countries  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Kiddehy  Bila;  while  to  the  southward  of  Pera\ 
and  through  the  straits  of  Malacca^  to  the  eastward, 
they  are  termed  Dayak.  The  Papuas,  or  orien]t4 
negroes,  seem  to  be  all  divided  into  very  small  states 
or  rather  societies,  very  little  connected  with  each 
other.  Hence  their  language  is  broken  into  a  mul- 
titude of  dialects,  which  in  process  of  time,  by  separ 
ration,  accident,  and  oral  corruption,  have  nearly  lost 
all  resemblance.  The  Malays  of  the  peninsula,  conr 
sider  the  language  of  the  blacks  of  the  hills  as  a  mere 
jargon,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  chattering 
of  large  birds ;  and  the  Papua  dialects,  in  many  of  the 
eastern  isles,  are  geAerally  viewed  ^i  the  same  lig^t. 
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The  ArabSj  in  their  early  voyages,  appear  to  have 
frequently    encountered  tne  Paptias^    whom   they 
describe  in  the  most  frightful  colours,. and  constantly 
J^present  as  cannibals.     They  are  mentioned  by  the 
travellers  Ibn  Wahab  and  Abu  Zeid,  in  the  Silsilet^ 
^-jTuarikh^  translated  by  Ren  a  u  pox,  and  nearly  tlie 
*^Tne  accounts  seem  to  bje   repeated   by  Masudi, 
J^^KUTi,  and  Ibn  al  Wardi*  1  he  followmg  passage^, 
^V^liich  gives  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes,  is  adduced 
ft"t)m  t£c  Persic  treatise  termed  Seir  ul  Aklim^  the 
^Uthor  ef  which  appears  to  have  visited  the  eastcrA 
Islands.     After  mentioning  the  great  island  of  cam- 
phor, probably  Borneo^  he  adds,  "  Beyond  this  are 
other  islands  of  different  sizes,  among  which  there  is 
one  of  considerable  extent,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
blacks  termed  Kahdlutj  who  resemble  brutes  in  form, 
and  when  they  can  seize  on  a  person,  they  kill  and 
eat  him.     Of  this  practice,  I  have  had  experience, 
having  escaped  only  by  throwing  myself  into  the  sea; 
as  the  saying  is,  *  when  you  are  going  to  be  slain, 
throw  yourself  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps  you  may 
survive.*     Even  so  it  happened  to  me,  for  getting  on 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  I  kept  my  hold  for  three 
days,  when  I  was  thrown  by  the  force  of  the  winds 
and  waves  on  a  desert  shore,  and  after  enduring  much 
hunger  and   thirst,   reached   at   last  an  inhabited 
country,**  ^ 

The  tribes  of  the  eastern  islands  exhibit  a  variety 
of  singidar  and  interesting  appearances,  not  only  in 
the  civil  and  political,  but  also  in  the  natural  and 
ntoraV  history  of  man.  If  some  of  them  appear  in  m 
naked  and  primitive  state  of  barbarism,  in  others  the 
vestiges  of  arioieht  art  and  science  indicate,  that  they 
have  suffered  a  relapse  from  a  prior  state  of  civilization. 
This  is  particularly  obvious  among  the  Malay ^  JacOm 
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nesCy  Battttj  znd  Btigis  tribes,   among  Mrhom  the 
polished  style,  and  elevated  sentiments,  of  many  jDf 
their  compositions,  and  their  dexterity  in  some  of  th& 
arts,  especially  the  compounding  and  working  o; 
metals  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  neglect 
personal  morality  and  the  relaxation  of  all  the  bondse- 
of  society ;  while  ancient  and  wise  regulations  are  iqe 
a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  mosft  absurd  and 
barbarous  usages.     Among  the  most  barbarous  of  the  ^ 
Harafora  and  Papua  races,   there  are  some,   who 
whether  male  or  female,  use  no  species  of  cloathing 
whatsoever,  and  consequently  cxnibit  few  traces  of 
that  modesty  which  is  supposed  to  be  innate  in  the 
human  species.    The  same  phaenomenon,  whether 
natural  or  produced  by  situation,  is  exhibited  among 
the  BiqjuSy   the  families  of  whom  live  constantly 
together,  on  the  sea,  in  small  boats.     Vestiges  of 
cannibalism  appeiir  to  exist  among  the  greater  part 
of  the  rude  tribes  in  the  eastern  isles,  but  the  Battai 
of  Sumatra^  who  are  superior  to  the  Malays  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  letters,  have  likewise  pre- 
served it ;   as  well  as  the  Tabunka  tribe  in  Celebes. 
Of  many  of  the  most  absurd,  unnatural,  and  barba* 
rous  of  their  usages,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  form 
a  just  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  them,  and 
of  the  system  of  opinions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected.    Some  of  them  may  find  a  parallel  in  India 
and  China;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  both  the 
Indian  and  the  Indo-Chinese  monuments  contain  many 
allusions  to  a  state  of  society  and  manners  on  the  con- 
tinent, similar  to  that  which  subsists  among  the  most 
babarous  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  isles.     Perhaps, 
too,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  regard,  with  some  degree 
of  complacency,  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  illiberal 
portions  of  the  religious  systems  of  Brahma  and 
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JBudd'ha,  if  we  consider  the  dreadful  superstitions 
^hat  they  probably  supplanted,  and  the  brutal  state 
^f  savage  existence  which  they  exchanged  for  civil 
polity  and  social  order.  The  Vandras  of  HunAman 
are  reckoned  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  even  by  many 
of  the  Hindus.  The  barbarous,  but  brave  and  active 
Jddn  of  BomeOy  are  termed  Markt^  which  is  the  San-^ 
sent  name  of  the  forty-nine  regents  of  the  winds, 
and  companions  of  Indra.  The  standard  of  the 
Battas  is  a  horse^s  head  with  a  flowing  mane,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  connection  with  the  Hayagriva$ 
of  JSansait  history.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  tribes,  however,  it  is  not  conjecture, 
but  rigid  and  accurate  description  that  is  required ; 
and  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  my  object  to 
•consider  their  civil,  political,  or  moral  relations,  unless 
•as  far  as  these  affect  the  philological  investigation  of 
their  languages  and  literature.  As  the  chief  utility 
that  results  from  the  examination  of  some  of  these 
ruder  dialects,  is  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  languages,  more  interesting  and  important,  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  that  great  minuteness  would 
he  misapplied  on  objects  of  such  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  success 
in  important  researches,  often  depends  on  the  accu- 
racy with  which  inferior  investigations  havie  been 
conducted ;  that  in  commencing  an  investigation  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  predict  what  will  ultimately 
prove  of  superior,  or  inferior  importance ;  and  that, 
'  at  all  events,  it  is  safer  to  bestow  too  much  attention, 
than  too  little,  on  what  must  be  the  basis  of  historical 
investigation.  In  all  such  inquiries,  I  therefore  do 
hot  hesitate  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  learned 
Le  Long,  that  "  Truth  is  so  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory, when  perceived,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
todiscoverit,  even  in  the  smallest  matters." 
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VII.  Ru  KH  e'no:— The  Ruhhing  is  the  first  of  that 
singular  class  of  Indo-Chinese  languages,  which  may 
be  properly  termed  monosyllabic,  from  the  mass  of 
their  radical  words  consisting  of  monosyllables,  like 
the  spoken  dialects  of  China.  These  monosyllables 
are  subjected  to  great  variety  of  accent  and  intona- 
tion, in  almost  every  instance :  and  require  an' accu- 
racy pf  pronunciation  and  a  delicacy  of  .ear  in  speak- 
ing and  comprehending  them,  far  beyond  what  is 
requisite  in .  the  languages  of  Europe^  or  even  in  the 

J>olysyllabic  languages  of  Asia.  The  Indo-Chinese 
anguages  of  the  monos3'llabic  class,  borrow  a  con- 
.siderable  variety  of  tetms  from  the  Pali  ox  Bali^ 
which  exists  among  them,  as  the  language  of  learning 
and  science;  but  in  adopting  these  polysyllables, 
they  accommodate  them  to  their  peculiar  enunciation,-- 
by  pronouncing  every  syllable  as  a  distinct  word. 
Tlie  Rukhhig  is  the  language  of  the  original  ixiha- 
bitapts  of  Arakan^  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  of 
Budd'ha.  Forming  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the 
eippire  of  Magadha^  from  which  they  seem  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Mug  or  Mauga^  by  which  they 
are  generally  termed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal; 
and  being  from  their  situation  more  immediately 
connecteuwith  India  ;  their  language  is  by  no  means 
purely  monosyllabic,  but  forms,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  polysyllabic  and  mono- 
syllabic languages.  The  Ruhhing  race  is  admitted  to 
be  of  the  same  radical  stock  as  the  Barmas  or  Bir- 
vmnsj  and  is  understood  to  have  greatly  preceded 
that  nation  in  civilization.  The  Barmasy  indeed^ 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  RukhSng^  whom  they 
generally  denominate  Barmd  kt/i,  or  the  great  Bar- 
ifiaSy  and  they  consider  the  Rukhhig  as  the  most 
ancient  and  original  dialect  of  the  Barma  language. 
This  idea  is  certainly  correct,  and  it  may  be  ^ddcd. 


that' the'  Rukhing  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
nieither  so  defective,  no/  so  much  corrupted  as  the 
^JS^rmdy  and  tliat  cOnsequetitly,  in  tracing  the  history 
'<if^  the  language;  the  KUkking  is  of  much  greater 
-atility  to  th^  philologist.  In  another  respect  the 
lan^age  may  be  considered  as  purer ;  until  their  late 
conquest  by  the  Ba?*mas,  the  tribes  of  Rukhhfg  seem 
Jbr  a  long  period  to  have  retained  their  independence, 
'while  thd  projper  Banna  tribes  have  suffered  various 
TCVohitionS.  Hence  the  Rukhing  retains  more  of 
is  aftcient  form,  and  is  less  corrupted  by  foreign 
irihctures.  The  modifications,  therefore,  which  it  has 
r*ieived,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Pa//  or  Bali^ 
'whiidh  was  cultivated  in  the  country  as  tlie  learned 
Ismgiiage,  and  contain^  all  their  sacred  books.  The 
Rukhhig  has  accordingly  adopted  Ball  words  and 
phrases  more  copiously  than  the  Barnia,  and  has  also 
preseirved  them  m  a  greater  state  of  orthographical 
purity.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Rtikhtng  is  perhaps 
broaaer  and  grosser,  but  more  articulate  than  the 
BurrM;^  vk  particular  it  strongly  affects  the  use  of 
.the  Ifett^i'  r,  which  the  Barmas  generally  convert  into 
y\  in  their  pronunciation.  Such,  however,  is  the 
diflference  of  pronunciation  between  the  two  nations, 
that  even  in  sentences,  where  the  words  are  nearly 
the'  6ame,  they  are  not  easily  intelligible  to  eaca 
^ther.  ' 

r 
•         -  I 

The  Rukhing  alphabet  coincides  accutetely  with 
the  Dcoa-nagari  system  of  characters  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  very  nearly  in  the  power  of  the  particular 
letters.  The  only  variation  of  importance  is,  the 
expression  of  both  the  acute  and  grave  accent  of 
the  vowels,  as  well  as  their  common  sound,  iu  certain 
cases.     This  provision,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
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all  tlie  vocalic  sounds  in  the  Rukhing  alpliabel:,  bu^l; 
only  to  those  sounds  of  this  sjJecreSy  wQich  are  qi^ 
most  general  use.    A  similar  contrivanpe  fox  tli^.  ex- 
pression of  accent,  occurs  in^a11  the  alphabets  of  t^^ 
monosyllabic  languages,  but  varies,   in  extea%;  i|o-' 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  langMage^ 
Thus,  in  Rukhbig^  after  the  simple  alphabet,  foljlQqr 
the  combinations  of  the  simple  letters,  with  gipa,  ^ 
rUy  and  of  h  preceding  tliem.    Then  follow  fi(Wiie 
triple  combinations  of  the  same  letters,  after  whish 
are  exhibited  the  common  forms  of  syllables  w )uc1)l 
terminate  in  a  consonant,  as  ak,  ang^  aich,  4*.ty .  4^fi, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  fina.lly  the  ^ywet^e^ 
of  accent,  as  acute  and  grave,  are  presented,  in  tho^je 
vowels  and  nasals  which  ate  chiefly  jsubjeqt  to  blp 
influenced  by  thenii 

The  Rukhhig  character  has  consid^able  similaiiijty 
to  the  Bar  may  in  the  greater  part  of  its  letters,  ^p 
following  simple  characters,  however,  g'ha,  ja,  fha^ 
nya^  ta^  fha,  da^  (Thaj  na,  'dha,  ra,  ila^  as  w^U  as  somp 
of  the  more  complex  combinations,  differ,  greatly 
from  the  respective  forms  of  these  characters  in  the 
Banna  alphabet,  and  exhibit  considerable  reseoiblanc^ 
to  some  of  tlie  ancient  Canara  characters.  The 
Rukhing  simple  alphabet  is  exhibited  with  considei^^ 
ble  correctness  by  Capt.  J.  Towers,  in  the  Ikfth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  though  many  of 
his  partic4}^r  observations,  as  well  as  general  views, 
are  far  from  being  accurate ;  chiefly,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  novelty  of  the  investigation. 

The    Rukhing    language,    in    the    simplicity  of 
its   structure    and    expression,  has   great   analogy 
to  the    Malayu.     It   has   properly   no   numln^, 
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cases,  nor  Auctions,  in  its  nouns;  nor  copjugatijqns^ 
ffioods,  tenses,  or  persons,  in  its  verbs.  Many  words  have 
^substantive,  adjective,  or  verbal  signification,  accord- 
Vg  to  their  position  in  a  sentence;  but  in  general,. 
^^^e  names   of  objects,  qualities,    and   actions,    are 
^uflficiently  distinct  from  each  other.     The  plurals  of 
^o\ins,are  formed  by  numerals,  or  words  expressive 
^^  plurality,  as /ii,  a  man;  lus^ng-razcky  three  men; 
^^-&k&ngy  many  men  ;  lu  akung-lUng,  all  men  ;  mimma, 
^^  Twman ;   mimma  akung-su,  many  rvomen.     Compa- 
risons are  made  by  particles  expressive  of  number  or 
Quantity,  such  as  my  a,  or  mret-tS,  much;  akr6  and 
^lari^  veiy ;  prit,  ksSy  under ;  akung,  many.      Cases 
^re  expressed  by  particles  equivalent  to  the  prepo- 
sitions or  postpositions  of  other  languages,  or  by 
juxta-position,    which  has  often   the  force  of  the 
genitive  in  the  Rukhhig  language.     Thus,  a  maris 
hand^  may  be  expressed  indifferently  by  lu-l&k^  lit- 
hina-laky  or  lu-chwd-ldk, 

The  simple  pronouns  are  n^a,  I,  ko,.  or  mong,  thou, 
2,nd  yang^sUj  he;  the  plurals  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  ro,  as  Jiga-rOj  we  ;  mong-rOy  ye  ;  yang- 
su-rOj  they.  But  in  addition  to  these  simple  pronouns, 
there  are  Various  others,  which  indicate  rank  and 
situation,  as  in  Malayu,  Chinese^  and  the  monosyllabic 
languages  in  general,  which  have  all  of  them  paid 
peculiar  attention  to  the  language  of  ceremony,  in 
addressing  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals.  Tliese 
ceremonial  forms  in  Rukhing  are  sometimes  formed 
by  particles  added  to  the  simple  pronouns,  and  some- 
times they  are  significant  terms,  such  as  servant, 
lord,  highness,  majesty,  used  pronominally,  or  rather 
in  an  absolute  sense,  without  any  expressed  pro- 
nominal adjuncts ;  as  in  addressing  a  superior,  when 

Q 


f 
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the  terms  asyang^  lord,  sir;  sakliang,  highness  ;  khang^ 
JlHrA,  majesty^  are  employed. 

The  pronouns  in  common  use  in  RukhSng,  according 
to  this  variety  of  ceremonial  forms,   may  be  thr  - 
exhibited. 


f,  w, 

nga» 
nga^ro, 

iiga*ro-hma^ 
kySw6ng, 
aky^4ngy 
akySw6ng-hma, 
akyi^6ng-ro, 
aky^^ng-ro-hma, ' 
aky  ^  w  ^ng-tza-r^9 
akyeweng  tz*hang-r6-ro 


k6; 

iiuSngy 

nang, 

awey, 

moQg-hma, 

mong-re, 

mong-ro-hma, 

nang-rb^ 

nang-hma, 

nang-ro-hma» 

awey-ro, 

awey-hma, 

awey-ro-hma. 


Atf,  they, 

dang, 
yang-su, 
yang-su*re^ 
su-ro. 


To  explain  the  particular  instances  in  which  each 
of  these  pronominal  terms  is  used,  is  not  consistent 
with  my  present  object,  which  is  only  to  present  a 
general  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  language. 

The  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  m  like 
manner  expressed  by  means  of  particles,  or  significant 
words,  like  our  auxiliary  verbs.  Such  are  siy  hi,  hi-rt 
and  fe-fo',  is ;  hri  and  Ik,  y&kk,  is,  been ;  bri-ri  and 
iri'kha-riy  was;  miy,  will;  ra  and  ra^-mSj  muy,  can; 
yaang,  let,  permit ;  hi-sua,  been.  The  position  of 
these  particles  in  a  sentence,  is  often,  however,  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  elegance  of  style  chiefly 
consists.  The  style  chiefly  afiected  in  Rukhhig 
composition,  is  a  species  of  measured  prose,  regulated 
\y  accent  and  the  parallelism  of  the  members  of  a 
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sentence.     Rhytne,  however,  is  not  required,  eithet 
in  the '  terminating  consonants  or  vowels,  though  it 
frequently  occurs  from  the  structure  of  the  language. 
rhe  general  form  of  this  measure  seems  to  be  four 
/otig  syllables,  each  of  which,  however,  is  conversible 
itito  two  short  ones,  or  may  have  a  short  one  inter- 
polated before  or  after  it.     Thus,  the  passage  adduced 
^y  Captain  Towers,  from  the  Manii  Saingwariy  as  a 
^J>ecimen  of  his  system  of  orthography  in  his  "  Obser^ 
^^aioM  an  the  Alphabetical  System  of  the  Language  of 
"^^um  and  Rac'hain^^  may  be  arranged. 

Maha  fttato,  Taln-kha  hnaik  ch'haun^ 

Man  gri  chakrkrdwaldf ,  Khr6  so  t&:hh6> 

l^an'khra  prain  braio,  Shai'ch  pd  s6  'Phdm-mS-s^t, 

Tain  dain  p?  ik,  Cha  ga  do  go,  Src. 

Sometimes,  however,  more  complidated  measures 
are  employed  in  RukhSng  composition,  in  imitation 
of  those  which  occur  in  Bali.  Many  interesting 
works  are  represented  to  exist  in  the  KukhSng  lan- 
guage, but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  translations 
from  the  Bali.  The  "  Tillmvar  Cherita,''  is  said  to 
contain  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Rukhing 
nation  :  the  "  Karik,'*  composed  by  Anguh-Mala, 
and  the  "  T^hammasat  or  Dherma  Sastra,  contain 
their  system  of  religious  observances,  and  code  of 
laws.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
Rukhing  compositions: 

1.  Baja-b6ntza,  9.  Sada-sbyei'di-chaungy 

2.  Raja-woDgtza^  10.  Mahd, 

'  i.  lemi^    ••  \^.  Uni-Dga-gyaingy 

4  N&nf^  12.  So'p-soung'gy^og/ 

S.  iauaika,    ,  13.  Bhuridat-kapyi, 

tf.  SuwaniiarasyaDgy  14.  Bo-thi-hmaiti-d6i| 

^.  ShuHdftt,  15.  W§-faing-dara, 

H  Tsaingdii-gCuignui  16.  Saing-we'ra, 
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17-  %TaukH:h6, 
18.  ^ara-qho, 
i9.;Athi'k-bala,  , 
SO.  Abhi-daqi-may 

21.  K'hunei'ch-kyfog, 

22.  Para-ma-saing-gou'k-ky£ngy 
is.  Maba-Raga-eha-ky^g,     * 
24.  Sapa-ky6ng» 

55.  'Pham-ma-sat-kweing-khya, 
t6.  T'hatn-ma-sat-kra'k-ru, 
d?.  'Tham-ma^sat-Maniiy 
f  8.  T'ham-ma-sat-krudaing» 

29.  Logasara, 

30.  Sa-bri-bla, 

31.  Taing-tjhaiiy 

32.  Radana-hrw^-khri, 

33.  Radana-paing-g6ng, 

34.  Rudaua-paddaing, 

35.  Radaua^kweing-khya, 
36f.  Radana-pown^-kbyowkj 
37.  Ba-na't-sa, 


49.  KbuneL'ch-ra% 

50.  Kbunei'cb-ra'k-parei'pi' 

51.  Patba-wi-J£ya» 

52.  Siargra>u-ch'faowiig^ 

53.  L^-keweng-u-cVhowog, 
i;4  Sit-f  ha-da-nd, 

55.  Sat-powng^ 
5(J.  Sat-y6ng, 
57.  Sat-hnSwaingy 
58.'s«hrw^k1i^    r 
59J  Mod-td-knn^-chfl^ 
00.  GD-wsung.podum 

6U  Thi-to-pad^-sa, 
6?..  Noroa^koigsrtba^  ^ 

63.  T%ch£-htie?clHnMf; 

64.  Rhowqj(-gri, 

65.  Khowng-lip, 
06.  Khowng-ng^ 

67.  Ta-hnaung-gra, 

68.  M^'fbaung-gra,    . 

69.  Su-m^f  ha. 


88.  Kraing-ma-terch-p'hakrpawDg-wat'hu,  70.  Rewatta-cha, 

39.  Nga-tzi-sada-pring-do, 

40.  Ga'p-pliarky6ng, 

41.  Lakhana-di-ba, 

42.  Nomarkapya, 

43.  Nga-chaing-braing, 

44.  Rama-wut'hii-cha) 

45.  Bramasara, 

46.  Bud-dho-wa-da^ 

47.  P6da-8ow% 


71.  Aswa-pida, 

72.  Prowng-bra,  ' 

73.  Owng-pa-di-cht, 

74.  Paing-pru-chay 

75.  Uga, 

76.  Mowng-chwa-cfaa, 

77.  Cho-r6, 
78   Ya^rfi,         .   ,   } 
79.  L<ing-di-cha. 


48.  Mung&la^sow't,  ^  > 

From  this  list,  it  is  evident,  that  the  subjects  of 
some  of  these  works  are  the  adventures  of  characters 
well  known  in  Sanscrit  mythology,  as  the  RamaWufku 
or  history  of  Rama,  the  BiSd'ho-wa-du  oi  historjr 
of  the  Avatar  Budd'ha  ;  others  of  them  seem  to  w 
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only  Rukkfytg  Versions  of  well  known  Sanscrit  com- 
positions, as  the  Thi-tO'pa-^hay  or  Hitopadesa,  thfe 
T^ham-ma'Sut'ManUy  or   Dhermasastra  of  Meni;. 
The  Sttwantia-Asyang^  is  the  popular  story  of  SuvuEr 
N'jL  Springi,   or  the  golden  cow,  forlned  by'  the 
fiTdhmen  Sumbukara  Mjsra,  and  presented  to  Raja 
^IVluKUNDA  Deva  Cajapati.   The  Bhuribat  is  the 
liistoryof  Raja  Bhuridatta  of  Jfi7^flf(///flr,  mention^ 
ed  in  die  Maha  Bharata,  and  the  BhuridaUkapya,' 9^ 
'JBhuridutta-kitoya^  is  a  poem  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Jtaja-buntza  is  the  Rukking  edition  of  the  Riff^- 
VutnsavaU,  the  RajaJVontgza  is  a  different  work  oA 
the  same  subject,  and  the  Pafha-wi-^hfa  seems  to*  be 
the  Priftku-^ijeya.    Of  the  modifications  they  have 
received  in  the  process  of  translation,  I  have  hitherto 
had  little  opportunity  of  judging,  biit  as  far  as^  I  havfe 
been  able  to  investigate  the  subject,  not  only  the 
style,  but  the  incidents  and  progress  of  the  Sanserif 
narration  is  generally  altered,  to  -  render  them 'mofe 
illustrative  of  the  ascetic  dectrihes  of  the  Budd^hiyt 
sect ;  such  as  the  guilt  of  killing  aniitials, '  even  acci- 
dentally; and  the  perfection  acquired  by  Rishis  in 
solitary  retirement,  by  means  ofslublime  penance  and 
meditation.  '    "' '  '•  '      ■     ■ 

The  RukkSng  language  has  never  been  cultivated 
by  Europeans ;  the  observations  bn'ifs|'^^hfeb'fet4cal 
«ystem  by  Captain  TowEtih,  aiid'the  shbt't  s^SStoen 
of  its  vocables  in  Dr.  Fr.  BucHANAN^^^^''C^^wJfelnliftPJi?c 
Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  Language*  j^iUeh  in  tht 
Burma  Empire^''  both  in  the'5th  votv^or  ttie*  Asiatic 
Researches,  being  all  that  has  \beeri  published  con^ 
ceming  it  in  atiy  Europeaht  language.  'Th6  specimeii 
given  by  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan,  only  varies  from  the 
Barma  in  seven  words- out  of  fifty,  and  these  are 
only  varieties  of  pronunciation,  excepting  "  looshec^ 
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a  child,  which  is  also  Barma,  and  matemy^  whick 
seems  to  be  an  error,  as  it  does  iiot  signify  to  sU^ 
either  in  RukhSng  or  Barma^  but  literally  ^'  does  mf 
standi  the  projper  Rukhkng  term  bemg  rdt  chmk. 
The  words  in  the  vocabulary  certainly  exist  in  Rulh  — 
Jiing '  as  well  as  in  Barma ;  but  in  s^omc  instances  - 
different  words  are  in  more  general  use,  in  the  former;  : 
as  ahrif  long^  instead  of  shSj  and  po^mro-naing-gr^ngt 
h^Qsty  instead  of  taraitzan.  The  Rukhing  pronifpr 
ciation,  sometimes  too,  is  modified  by  the  Burnm^ 
and  the  letter  r  is  almost  always  omitted  in  tlvs  spe- 
cimen, though  it  is  a  distinguishing  chardcteristic  of 
the  Rukhkng  pronunciation.  Thus,  the  Rukhfy^ 
requires  mri-gri^  earthy  instead  of  myiBgyeey  in  tib« 
,$peciqien ;  *ri, ,  g^^eat^  instead  of  kyee  ;  kripamdj  Jbot^ 
xnstesid  of  kuepamo ;  krow'k,  sit,  ii^^teeid  of  kiauk  ;  kri, 
<a  star^  instead  of  kyay^  and  m,  the  sun,  instead  of  funf. 
vThese  errors,  however,  are  hot  to  be  attributed  to 
Dr.  Fr.  BucHAif  ak^  nor  detract,  in  the  least,  from 
the  merit  of  his  exertions  in  commencing  the  inves- 
tigation ;  they  evidently  proceed  from  the  inaccuracy, 
hurry,  and  indistinct  pronunciation  of  his  Barnuf 
assistants,  and  in  his  situation  were  perhaps  not  to 
be  avoided,  unless  by  attending  to  the  native  ortho- 
graphy, 

J)n;<F>  Buchanan  has  also  exhibited  comparative 
ape^mens  of  two  mixed  dialects,  spoken  in  Arakan; 
the  first  termed  Ruinga,  spoken  by  the  Moslems  of 
the  countfy,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Arabic^ 
Hindij  and  Rukhing;  the  second,  termed  Rttsdn,  us^d 
by  the  Hindh  of  Arakan,  who  adhere  to  the  systepi 
of  Brahma^  and  formed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
corrupted  Sanscrit  and  Bengali,  united  to  a  compa* 
ratively  small  portion  of  Rukhing.  The  dialect 
of  the  province  of  Yd,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
Barmas,  and  R6  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Rukhing,  is 
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only  a  slight  variation  of  the  Rukhing^  which  it  ap- 
proaches much  uearer  than  the .  Barma.    The  range 
of  mountains  to  the  north  and  east  of  Rukhtng  is 
inhabited  by.  a  race  termed  Khhig,  by  the  Ruk'kSng 
*nd  Barma  tribes,  or  as  it  is  written  by  Dr,  Fa. 
•HucHANAN,  Kiayn;  but  who  term  themselves  Kolun, 
9Lxid  whose  language  is  peculiar,  having  little  or  no. 
Affinity  to  either  Rukhing  or  Barma.     From  the  two 
x^ames,  R6  and  KhSng,  the  name  of  Rukhing  is  gene- 
x^ly  derived ;  but  the  national  name  of  the  Rukh6ng 
Tuce  is  Ma-rum^ma^  which  seems  to  be  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Maha-Vurma;  Vurma  being  an  epithet 
generally  assumed  by  the   tribes  of  Kshatriya  ex*- 
traction.    The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  between 
Rukhhig  and  Chatigan  are  termed  Sa-motmg-syang 
by  the  Rukhhig  tribes,  and  are  asserted  to  speak  a 
different  language.   They  are  probably  only  a  division 
of  the  Khin^  or  Kolin.    Whether  these  ar6  the  same 
with  Jthe  KukiSy  who  inhabit  the  high  ranges  of  hills 
to  the  N.  £.  of  Chatigan,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine.    In  the  able  and  curious  description  of 
tills  singular  race,  given  by  J.  Macrae,  Esq.  in  the 
seventh  volume  lof  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  KM  and  Mugy  or.  Rukhing  races,  are 
said  to  be  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  mutually 
intelligible.    That  the  two  adjacent  tribes  should 
be  mutually  able  to  understand  each  other,  is  very 
probable;   but  that  their  respective  languages  are 
connected,  in  this  instance,  1  apprehend  to  be  very 
dubious ;  for  in  a  specimen  of  above  500  radical  terms 
of  the  Kukij  which  I  owe  to  that  gentleman's  polite- 
Qiess,  1  find  very  few  which  are  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding Rukhingj  or  that  were  understood  by  an 
iniellgent  native  of  Arakan.    The  subject,  however, 
requires  further  investigation,  and  there  seems  to  be 
00  person  better  qualified  than  Mr.   Mach^e,  for 
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prosecuting  the  inquiry,  both  by  his  abilities,  aiK-  4 
his  situation. 

.    VIII.    BARMA.-^The  jBtfrw2«  language  is  used  b 
the  great  and  powerful  nation'  of  the  Barmas.     Th 
name  of  this  nation  has  been  written  differently,  b 
almost  as  many  authors  as'have  mentioned  it,  whil 
no  person  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  his  whi 
to  inquire  how  the  Barmas  wrote  their  own  name 
This  they   constantly   write  Barma,   though   fro 
affecting  an  indistinct  pronunciation,  they  often  term 
themselves  Byamma^  Brnnma,  ^nA  Myunima,  vf\i\c\\ 
are  only  vocal   corruptions   of  the   written   name. 
Amadutius,  however,  in  his  preface  to  the  ^^  Alphor 
ietum  BarmanuT/t  sea  Bomanum,'*  .with  equ^il  igno- 
rance and  coufrdcftice,  denies  flatly,  that  any  nation^ 
country,   city,   or  'language,   exists,   which  by  the 
natives'  themselves  is  denominated  Barma.      This 
littme,  hie  asserts  to  have  been  introduced  solely  by 
the' Ignorance  and  vicious  pronunciation  of  Eurcpetins^ 
8in^,'sayS'he,  by -the  analog}'^  of  the  language?^  Jth€ 
nation  is  denominated  Bomah^  the  great  nation^  ftinki 
bOy  the  headj  a  chief,  :and  mah,  a  man.     This  silly  va- 
pouring etymology  is,  however,  entirely  averse  to  the 
established  orthographyof  the  JB^rwa,^  themselves,  and 
only  worthy  of  P.  Paulinus,  or  a  modern  Fretichman, 

The  Barma  language,  like  the  Rtikhhig,  in  its 
original  state  appears  to  be  purely  monosyllabic, 
but  it  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  Bali,  and  in 
imitation  apparently  of  that  language,  it  has  some- 
times formed  words  of  some  length,  by  the  coalescing 
of  its  original  monosyllables.  I3eing  completely 
devoid  of  every  species  of  flection,  whether  in  nouns, 
pronouns,  or  verbs,  its  construction  is  .extremely 
simple,  and  depends  almost  solely  on  the  principle 
of  juxta- position,    like    its    cognate    dialect,    the 
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KukhSngy  which  it  resembles  in  structure.  Its  pro- 
nouns and  particles  are  peculiar,  its  idioms  few  and 
simple,  and  its  metaphors  of  the  most  obvious  kind ; 
but  it  is  copious  in  terms  expressive  of  rank  or  dig- 
nity, and  the  rank  of  the  speaker  is  characterized  by 
the  language  he  uses. 

The  Barma  alphabet  corresponds  to  the  Bally  and 
^s  regulated  by  the  same  principles  of  accentua  ion. 
In  point  of  form,  it  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
tlie  Canara^  Singala,  and   Telinga  alphabets,   but  is 
rather  more  simple  in  the  formation  qf  the  character. 
CJarpanius,    in  his    '^  Alphabetum  Bar?nanum  ^ett 
'Bomanufity^  is  inclined  to  derive  the  Burma  character 
-immediately  from  the  square  Baity  used  in  AvOy  and 
both  of  them  from  the  HebreWy  through  the  medium 
of.  the  Persic.     Amadutius,  improving  on  this  idea, 
or  rather  adopting  that  of^ Bayer,  seems  to  be  desir- 
ous of  deducing  both,  as  well  as  the  Malabar  or' Ma* 
layaldmj  from  the  Armeniany   a  character  to  which 
they  have  scarcely  the  remotest  resemblance,  and  the 
orgin  of  which,  is  itself  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

The  character  of  the  Barma  language  has  a  very, 
considerable  effect  on  the  style  of  the  compositions 
it :  contains.  Repetitions  of  the  same  turn  and  ex- 
pression, are  rather  affected,  than  shunned;  and  a 
kind  of  naked  strength  and  simplicity  of  phrase, 
with' short  sentences,  pregnant  with  meaning,  are 
the  greatest  beauties  wnich  the  language  admits  of. 
"  The  BomansTy''  says  CarpaniOs,  "  in  their  poetry, 
are  more  careful  of  preserving  similar  terminations, 
than  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  and  use  this  style, 
particularly  in  treating  of  religious  subjects."  The 
fact,  however,  id,  that  the  similarity  of  termination 
is  neither  sought,  nor  shunned;  but  recurs  from  the 
genius    of   the  language,    very    fiequently.      The 
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style  of  the  principal  Bafma  compositions  is  a  species 
of  measured  prose,  regulated  almost  solely  by  the  ac- 
cent, as  in  the  Rukhingy  the  different  dialects  of 
Chinese^  ^nd  the  other  mojiosyllabic  languages.  The 
tone  of  polished  conversation  requires  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  style  of  composition.  The  verb  is  gene-. 
rally  placed  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  and  the  de- 
fect of  conjuctive  particles,  to  connect  the  different 
members  of  a  sentence,  renders  a  considerable  de-^ 
gi-ee  of  repetition  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent: 
confusion. 

The  Barma  language  has  been  higlily  cultivated  ia 
composition,  and  contains  numerous  works  in  reli- 
gion and  science.     Besides  numerous  books  on  astro- 
logy, mythology,  medicine,  and  law,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Dam  ma-Sat  kyee,  or 
;reat  system  of  justice,  with  the  Constitutions  of  the 
^arma  princes.    The  Barmas  are  asserted,  by  Dr# . 
Buchanan,  to  possess  numerous  historical- works,  rc^ 
lative  to.  the  different  dynasties  of  their  princes,  the ' . 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Maha-rya-TVayngee* 
"  Tliese  people,"  says  he,  "  have  also  translated  his- 
tories of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese,  and  of  the  king- 
doms of  Kathee^  Koshan-pyeej  Pagoo^Saymmey  zaA 
Laynzaynr  •  On  the  importance  of  such  works,  >5upr 
posing  them  to  be  strictiy  of  a  historical  nature^  it  is 
needless  to  dilate.      It  appears   probable,  however, 
that  many  of  theiri  may  resemble  the  Hindii  Chervtrksi 
The  Barmas  possess  numerous  sipaller  poems  and 
songs,  and  even  natakasy  which  may  probably  be  de^ 
rived  from  i&w^mf  tradition,  as  the  adventures  of 
Rama  in  Lunka^  are  favourite  topics  in  tlieir  dramas* 
The  following  are  some  of  the  moat  popular  works  in 
the  Barma  language,  and  several  of  them,  I  find, 
exist  equally    in    RukHngj  Siamese   and  Malayu^ 
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W^  ,  .  9i*  KJA9ra*pyeu*  or  gcpou^t  of  jOhJp 

t^j^^  ,  fieMialfCinaia, 

{EWWAif    r  1^.  M^linip^ng  Wutf^m,  or  bistDrj 

^Oim^  of  Rajah  MgUiv 

if\  4$,  JmaJu,  or  history  or  Bajah  JU 

naka,  denominated  in  Siym^ 
Mafaa-Chia6k, 

mapada,   .  24^  Yuw9!|ii    termed  in  Ruk'h^ng 

jara*  R*Wri^ 

ra,  SB.  Swiprinr^Dg-khan, 

dfW,  56.  To-tw«t-M»n, 

Sut'ha,  47.  MunigungKila, 

dura,  <»*  story  of  Rajah  28.  Anwfiipiis^ 

ilDdara,  29*  Suan-tvttbni, 

k'han,  30.  Wiehow,  ' 

igk'han,  31.  Kagileinga» 

ban,  32 .  Sada-t^di^ung.     V 

'han,  35.  Anagab^^ag, 

Qamasara,  34.  Ngare-kbM' or  description  of 

fa,  termed  in  Siamese,  NaiiJt^y 

Jut'tppV  25.  Attagaik-lgp^ 

ity  36.  Hrndt-dhnr^.  bdn'^g. 

(tfr/mi  language  has  some  variety  of  prohun- 
in  the  different  provinces  gf  that  empire. 
?ct  of  the  YA,  situated  qn  tlie  east  of^  ibe 
mountains^  has  been  already  noticed.  ^The 
irif  or  lo^hguage  of  the  inh^bjitants  of  the  Ta- 
lis trict,  denominated  Tiniuap  J^y  the  Siamese^ 
;rs  considerably  from  th«  cdmmon  Barma. 
ingsdri  certainly  have  niiij^  peculiarities  of 
ai|  and  many  words  in  co^oibpn  use  ahiplig 
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them,  are  at  present  obsolete  kmdi!^,'(hfc^S!ithrki9  of 
Ava,  but  the  majority  of  them  areto  bfe  fouhd  in  the 
Barma  writings,  and  the  Tanhtgs&ri  are  therefore 
reckoned  to  use  an  obsolete  dialect,  rather  tbanSpii- 
culiar  language.  I  have  already  mentioneci  iii'^iiat 
respects  the  Bctrmd  and  Rukheng  are  rel&ted  ijti  each 
other.  The  following  comparative  list  of  terttts  will 
show  more  particularly  the  extent  of  their  difierence 
in  current  use. 


.  D' 


f^khh^.' 


BoTtttU^ 


Month 

khanang 

back 

.     Dad4c4mg  ?  . 

na6                          ^ 

knee 

,  pa-chhei'ch-tii    . 

du               :                 - 

bone 

aro             . 

heart 

'   al^fig- 

na-towng    •         '■  - 

seeing 

mraii^T6s6 

myaBg-su-ha;'  • 

smell 

kaiBg-r6   ,.v 

chan-jan    ,j  . 

touch 

pait.t6   .    ., 

seing-su-ha,  thi 

trouble 

ma^r^;      •' 

kh6k         "'■'-     '     • 

strength 

akri->:     ■  "    •'»•. 

akyan  .                      /  . 

marriage 

mayttroi-chd'p-t^ 

Idk-ebat-gya, 

life 

ahr^ig 

asyang 

circle 

ifi^k  -..   '     ■ 

akw^g                 • 

storm 

naxMr^.-./  . 

moseik     .       ;. 

hail 

mu^^wk 

.  *"^si         . 

morning 

mSrsowk-tha^  nft^z 

ma-neUc, 

evening 

.       nya-Ja 

nya-n6,  "n^-^    ^ 

sea 

mreik 

p^ng-l4 

dust 

mr6-moh 

am6ng,  my6-mong 

.?>ud      . 

<  ta-mai 

•      ■           '  •       •  ■■  ♦ 

syin    '  . 

fire 

ming 

i^i 

leng^ 

'•     hr6     '     •'         •     •-• 

shi  • 

^  ditch 

Inroung 

Jcewhg    : 

«<*d  ; 

rhrui 

suf 

..silver 

J^"^  -!,.-; 

ngo^ 

horse 

mioung    '. 

miyitt"  '\-  : 

Ibwl;, 

■    ■krak'    -    •*  •    .'     • 

kyiuk 

.  cock    • 

.  ..Joak-^ika 

kyiuk-ffai: 

heii. 

.     krak-ma.-    .^..^,.   /. 

kyiuk-ma       *    .  . 

SBstke 

loxm.               J.. 

myew^ 

ml 

rowair '   

yew^k          i     ■     " 

■  1 
f 
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BnkhSng. Barma. 


m 


stable 


J . 


nd 


It  ' 

y 


)een 


anj^dap 

aprii 

kyang 

l^uog  sei'ch  makk ' 

Vajienga&kba 

liBei'ob*JEhu<h6#iig 

^     r ' '        ^^ '    '  •       ^  •     » * 


idobg-i^  ' 
jaig-su  ' 

t'ho-ca 
jkma 


>i/: 


asu 


fho-shyang 

la-U't-hl^ukk 

le'khi-gra't-me 

akung, 

kaing-raTbya 

how't-^yak 

ma-hi 

hi 

bri 

hi-yak 


pyii 
mi 

C  ayeng-su-ha 
I,  ayefag^ar^ 

haei'cb-khiMU-ha 

J^cwen-nou^p 

kyeweiKlo 
'  m^g 

^sb^Qg-do 

ta 

:  lundo 
di-ha 
ho-ha 

baha 

b^y  b^ha  ., 

hl^ang^ 

phye'ch-Beang 

p« 

ap6Bg 

kin-hn^    . 

hou't-k^ 

ma-'si 

si 

pyi 

si-bi 


>'jt'  •  • 
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j;ht  to  do  it    akyeweng-louk-kowng-      kewen«noii'p-louk-gowng- 


Idoit 


yak 


t\6 


akyeweng-ro-hma  louk-     kewen-nou'p  louk-ya-d6 
ra-r^ 


le  Barma  afFects  a  more  delicate,  but  at  the 

time  inarticulate  pronunciation  than  the^  Ruk- 

and  less  conformable  to  the  actual  orthography 

c  langualge*    This  is  particularly  obvidus  in  the 

ersion  of  ra  into  j^dJ  in  Barma;  but  the  Rukhing 

'is  not  devoid  of  its  peculiarities,   among  which 

be  mentioned  the  conversion  of  sha  into  ha. 


*  ■ 

Thus  the  word  which  is  written  ^hrS^  in  both  lan- 

fuages^  is  in  Saffna  pronounced  ^i,  and  in  Rukh^ 
ri. 

Tlie  specimeiHf  which  Dr.  Bitchanan  has  exhibited 
of  the  languages  of  the  Karihig  or  Karayn,  ai  he 
writes  it,  and  of  the  Kictgn  (which  seems  to  be  Ae 
same  word  softened  in  the  pronunciation,)  the  rufle 
tribe  which  denominates  ifeicslf  JToflbl,  certainly  sB^Ckw 
considerable  analog  to  exist  betwe^  these  dialeots 
and  the  Barma  proper.  Some  Burma  words  seetn, 
likewise,  to  be  discoverable,  in  th«  specimen  h<s  has 
given  of  the  language  of  the  MoittA/^  or  inhabitants 
of  Kassayy  as  mecjjirejngaj^sh;  anj  more  copious  and 
correct  vocabularies,  with  a  more  exact  orthography, 
would  probably  exhibit  a  more  intimate  conneCtioli; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  every  language,  and  with  its  al- 
phabet and  orthography,  if  a  written  one,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  any  philological  value  to  a 
specimen  of  its  words.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nik(h 
bar  islands  are  sometimes  represented  by  those  who 
have  visited  thent,  as  speaking  a  language  which  is 
radically  Barma^  while,  by  others,  it  is  reckoned 
Malayu.  If  Fontana's  short  vocabulary  (Asiatick 
Re^arches,  Vol.  III.)  can  be  depended  on,  the  Niho- 
bar  language  seems  to  have  very  little  connection 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  above  two  or  three  words  which  can 
with  certainty  be  referred  to  either  of  them.    , 

Th^  Barma  lan^age  has  been  little  cultivated  by 
tlwropeans^  eixceptmg  the  Catholic  Missionaries,  The 
*'  Alphabetum  narmanum^^  digested  by  Garpanius, 
was  published  ztRome'm  1776.  Carpanius  meiv 
tions,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation,  that,  at  that 
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period,  a  gramniar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Burma  Ian* 
goage  had  been  prepared  by  P.  Joh.  Makia  Per- 
COTO,  Bishop  of  Missola^  which  seems  never  to  have 
b^  published.  In  the  preface  to  the  same  work, 
AnADUTius  mentions,  that  the  gospel  of  St.  Ma- 
THEw,  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  had  been  ren- 
dered into  the  Burma  language,  together  with  the 
^  Eoangelia  dicrum  omnium  Dominkuliumy''  '^  Episfola 
JkgmaticUj  et  Diulogm  inter  Missidnarium  et  Tulapoi^ 
mm.^  T.  Paulinus,  also  mentions  among  the  JBor- 
'  gim  MSS.  a  dialogue  between  a  savage  Khien  and  an 
Ex-Talapoin^  written  in  the  ItaUun  language  by  D. 
Cajetanus  Mantegatius,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  expose  the  doctrine  of  the  Talapoins,  as  contained 
in  the  books  of  the  Burmus.  Khien  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  the  rude  tribe  termed  Khhig  by  Moslem 
writers,  and  Kiuyn  by  Dr.  Buchanan;  and  the 
work  itself,  the  translation  of  a  composition  circu-» 
lated  among  the  converted  Burmus  by  the  catholic 
missionaries.  The  Talupoins  seem,  however,  to  hav^^ 
retaliated  on  the  missionaries;  and  Dr.  Fa.  Bucha- 
nan has  printed  Vincentjus  Sangermano's  trans- 
lation of  "  ^  vierv  of  the  Religion  of  God  am  A,"  com- 
posed by  Atuli  Zarabo,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
converting  the  Christians,  in  whiqh  the  English, 
Dutch,  Armeniuns,  and  other  nations  are  exhorted 
to  adore  God  A  MA,  the  true  God  ;  to  adore,also,  his  law 
and  his  priests,  to  besolicitousinthegivingof  alms  and 
in  the  observance  of  Sila^  and  in  ptr forming Buvuna^ ' 

IX.  M6n. — ^The  M6n  language  is  still  used  by  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  who  denominate  them- 
selves M(m,  thousrh  by  the  Burmus  they  are  termed 
Taking,  and,  by  the  Siumese,  Ming-mdn.  This  lan- 
guage has  never  been  cultivated  by  Europeans,  and 
Uie  only  specimen  of  it,  known  to  me,  is  that  printed 
by  Dr,  Fa*  Buchanan,  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  V.) 
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It  seems  to  be  quite  original,  and  is  said  by  the  Bar- 
mas  and  Siamese  to  have  no  affinity  with  either  of 
their  languages.     I  have  met*no  learned  man  of  the 
race,  nor  have  had  any  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the*  language,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Talor 
pain  that  they  possess  many  ancient  histories  in  tbis 
language ;  which  is  not  impossible,  as  they  seem  to 
have  attained  civilization,  at  a  more  early  period 
than  the  Barmas ;  and,  though  now  reduced,  to  have 
been  formerly  a  great  and  potent  nation.     In  the 
early  Portugueze  histories  they  are  denominated  the 
Pand&lus  of  M6n ;  "and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  ancient  Kalaminkam  empire,  at  a  very 
early  period.     The  iizme  Kalaminham,  mentioned  by 
the  Portugueze^    is    probably  connected   with    the 
Siamese  name  of  the  nation,  Ming-mdn,    The  MAn 
alphabet,  if  I  can  depend  on  the  speciinens  of  the 
character  shown  me  by  a  Barman  of  some  learning, 
is  only  a  slight  variety  of  the  Barma-BAU^  with  which 
it  corresponds,    in  the   power  and   arrangement,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  characters.     I  have,  however, 
had  little  opportunity  of  investigating  this  subject; 
and,  expecting  to  have  visited  Pegu,  did  not  avail  my- 
self of  that  opportunity  to  the  fullest  extent.     The 
examination  of  the  M6n  character  and  language,  has 
no  peculiar  difficulty,  and  may  be  easily  accomplished 
by  the  first  literary  inquirer  who  may  visit  Pegu;  and 
I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  my  future  inquiries  may 
be  attended  with  success  in  investigating  their  relap* 
tions. 


9        > 
I 


X.  That. — The  Thay  language  is  that  which 
is  •  used  by  the  SiamesCj  who,  in  their  own 
tongue,  assume  this  name  as  their  national  ap- 
pellation.  By  the  Barmas,  they  are  denomi- 
nated Syan^  from  whence  the  Portugueze  seem  to 
have  borrowed  their  Siam^  and  Siaom,  from  whom 
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the otheriuations  of  Europe  have  adopted  the  term.. 
La  Loubere,  who  visited  Siam  in  1687-8,  as  Envoy. 
JExtraordinary  from  the  French  monarch,  has  givea 
incomparably  the  most  accurate  account,  tliat  haj\ 
ever  been  exhibited,  of  this  nation,  formerly  reckpped 
the  most  polished  of  eastern  India,  He  divides  them 
into  two  races,  the  Tai  and  the  Tai  Yai.  TJie  latter 
nation,  he  adds,  are  reckoned  savages,  though  the 
most  ancient  Their  name  signifies  literally  the  great 
72zf,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves,  from  this 
nation,  the  ruling  race,  in  modern  Siam,  assume  the 
name  oiF  TAi-noe^  the  little  Tai.  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  information  he  re- 
ceived in  the  Barma  don^inions,  divides  the  Siamese 
race  into  many  spates;  and  gives  a  specimen  of.  the  ^ 
vocables  of  three  dialects.  This  brief  vocabulary, 
with  La  Loubere's  observations  on  the  Siamese  lan- 
guage, and  "  The  maxima  of  the  Talapoins^^'  translated 
out  of  Siamese  by  the  catholic  missionaries,  which  he 
ha»  published  in  his  "  Historical  Relatio7i  of  the  King^ 
dom  qfSiamJ"'  constitute  all  that  has  been  published, 
respecting  the  language  or  literature  of  this  nation, 
in  any  European  tongue.  The  result  of  my  own  in- 
quiries certainly  coincides  more  directly  with  La 
Loubere's  information,  than  with  that  received,  by 
Dn  Fr.  Buchanan.  All  the  intelligent  Siamese^ 
^whom  I  have  met,  and  among  these,  there  were 
TalapoinSj  both  of  the  Tai  and  the  Taiyai  race,  agree 
in  asserting,  that  the  Siamese  nation,  properly  so  cal- 
led,  consists  of  two  tribes,  the  T'hay  and  the  T'hdy- 
fhatfj  for  so  the  names  are  properly  written.  Of  these 
the  most  ancient  are  the  T  hay-jhay^  formerly  famous  ' 
for  their  learning,  and  the  power  of  their  empire. 
It  is  added,  that  many  monuments  of  this  ancient 
race  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam;  and  I  was  in- 
formed, in  particular,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Ligdr^ 

K 
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about  five  days  Journey  from  Trang^  there  are  various 
ancient  inscnptions,  on  stone,  among  the  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  temple,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
T^hay^fhajfj  but  wnich  np  person  among  the  modern 
T'htty  is  able  to  decypher.  The  T'hay  language,  or 
SiaTnese,  as  it  is  written  by  these  two  races,  does  not 
differ  essentially ;  but  the  spoken  dialect  among  the 
T'^hayjhay^  is  much  more  strongly  accented,  than 
among  the  Thay  proper,  or  the  present  ruling  race 
of  Siam.  The  T' hay  f  hay  inhabit  the  country  be- 
tween the  Me-nam  and  the  Me-koUj  or  river  of  Cmih 
bodia ;  but  the  T'hay^  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  on 
the  west  of  the  Me-nam^  or  between  that  river  and 
the  frontiers  of  the  TifmaWj  M6n^  and  Barma  naticHis. 
As  to  the  TaUIoongj  of  whose  vocabulary  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan has  given  a  specimen,  all  the  Siamese  that 
I  have  met,  though  ttiey  admit  that  a  district  is  cfe- 
nominated  by  this  appellation,  unanimously  deny, 
that  there  is  either  a  race  of  men,  or  a  dialect  of  tne 
language,  which  bears  this  name.  The  words  them* 
selves,  which  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan  adduces,  as  spe- 
cimens either  of  the  Tai  hong  or  the  Tai-yay^  are  pure 
Thay^  whenever  they  are  not  auricular  corruptions 
of  pronunciation,  or  words  of  diffferent  meaning,  in- 
troduced, apparently,  by  the  interpreter's  misappre* 
hension  of  the  sense  required  to  be  expressed,  riav- 
ing  myself  been  frequently  exposed  to  similar  mtsap* 
prehensions,  and  knowing,  from  experience,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  avoiding  it,  especially  in  languages,  in 
which  not  only  the  signification  varies,  with  such  de* 
licate  shades  of  pronunciation,  as  are  almost  undis* 
tinguishable  to  an  European  ear,  but  the  train  of 
ideas  themselves,  is  regulated  by  such  a  subtile,  and 
as  it  were  hieoroglyphical  set  of  principles,  I  am  far 
from  insinuating  any  carelessness  in  Dr.  Fr.  Bucha* 
nan,  whose  comparative  vocabulary  is  the  first  at- 
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tempt  ta  classify  these  Ungiiages ;  but  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  mistakes,  into  u^hich  he  seems 
to  have  been  inevitably  led^  by  the  misapprehension, 
of  his  interpreters.  Thus,  moo  signifies  tht  hand^  in 
Thatfj  and  paw-moo^  which  he  exhibits  as  the  Tt&^ 
hong  variation,  is  only  Fa-mdy  the  palm  of  the  hand^ 
in  the  proper  language :  KAn,  which  he  writes  kayn^ 
signifies  the  army  in  T^hay  or  Skamtse  proper,  and  in 
the  same  language,  komooecj  which  he  gives  as  tfab 
Tai-yay  synonime,  signifies  the  kmerpart  qftfiearm, 
fi*om  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  moo^  the  2\UldM^ 
^nomliie,  signifies  the  hand;  Tifij  signifies  the'leg/m 
Siamese  i  but  naung,  which  he  gives  as  the  l^ti^nay, 
signifies  the  skin;  and  A:<?fe€7iy  the  Tbi-jf^  (Synonime, 
thejmnts  of  the  kg;  in  the  %zxx^  \ni^Xin%tUmgtiB&h^ 
which  he  givtes  as  the  To^mry,  or  ioimtmoii  Siamt^^ 
forfooty  signifies  literally  the  upper  fort  of  the  fddt; 
KoA  Swateen^  the  Tai-^nay  synonime,  appears  to  be  a 
adffispronunciation  of  Fatin,  the  under  pdrt  ofthefo(^. 
SUf  signifies  a  beast^  or  animal,  and  nook^  iJmt  TaA-yny 
flynonime,  is  only  a 'mispronunciation  of  ndk;  ^bifd^ 
.a£8  are  noup  and  naut^  the  Tai-^ay  and  Tat  ^^y  words, 
Wfaich  are  given  to  signify  a  bird;  Pawk  signified  the 
VibsUhy  but  tsopy  given  as  the  Tai-ydy  synonime,  is  a 
Mispronunciation  of  tsot^  to  drink  ;  San  signifies  s^t,, 
bkit  latj  the  Tai-yay  synonime,  signifies  child,  aiid  un- 
toty  the  Tailoong  synonime,  o^  child ;  yoon  signifies  to 
standy  but  loot-sookj  the  Tai^yay  synonime  mispro- 
nounced, signifies  ^0  mewj^;  and  Peinungy^tTai- 
Jnong  synonime,  go  sit ;  seezOy  the  heady  is  not  Si(imesey 
kfmt  Baliy  and  the  Tay-l/ay  synonime  ho  and  the  Tai-^ 
^-hongy  hoOy  are  odly  mii^pvonunciattons  of  the  proper 
'T'hay  term  huH.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  observe 
'here,  that  Dr.  Fr.  BucHAKAif  has  ^xitittdfa^a^ 
iiuitead  of  the  Tai^noi  of  La  Loobkae^  which  6igm- 
|le»  littk  Siamae ;  whereas  l^^y^ay  cttinot  pbss^y 
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-ingfitfy  liHle  Siamese  J  but  only  chief  Siamese  ;  the  true 
meaning  of  way,  being  chief  or  head.  •  It  is  a  term  of 
similar  nn port  with  nayeUj  nayer  znd  nayenmar,  used 
in  Malabar  J  as  tlie  appellatioh  of  the  militaiy  cast,  or 
^naya-ka,  io  Sanscrit.     . 


J.    ') 


*.    ^htT'hay  or  i$'ia;;ie^e  language  appears  to  be  in  a 
;  great  measure  original;  and  ife*  more  purely  monosyl- 
^bic,  and  .more  powerfully  accented,  than  any  of  the 
/n^Cif^^  languages,  already  mentioned.     It  cer- 
ifldnly  js'. connected,  in  some.: degree,  with  some  of 
xthe  -CAiwe^e.  tlialecfe;   espetially  die  Mandarin  or 
•Cifii^rf  language^  yrith  which  its  numerals,^  as  well  as 
^$QQie  other  ten^,  coincide,  but  these  are  not  very 
^;i;^inej;qu9-i    Itrborrows  i?ords  freely  from  xht  BaH, 
^^HAtciaitjjacts/and  disa^ifies  iitiorey  the  terms,  which  it 
;2^dopts,  than  mdber..tSej/t2^*^ife^^  or  the  Barjna.\    In 
jt^.nnely: modulated  intonations  of  sound,  in  its^-ex- 
prassioTi'.of  the  rank  of  the  speaker,  by  the  simple 
pro'iijd^n^:  M^hich  he  uses,  in  the  copiousness  of  tKe 
langiiage .  of  civility,  and   the  mode  of  expressing 
esteem  and  adulation,  this  language  resembles  the 
iChiiiese  dialects,  with  which  also,  it  coincides  more 
.nparly  in  construction  than  either  Barma  or  Rukh£ag^ 
Its  construction  is  simple  and  inartificial,  depending 
almost  solely  on  the  principle  of  juxta-position.    Re- 
lative  pronouns  are  not  in  the  language;  the  nonii* 
native  regularly  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  prc- 
<cedes^|;he  case  which  it  governs.     When  two  sub- 
.stantives  come  together,  the  last  of  them  is  for  the 
most  paCrt  supposed  to  be  in  the  genitive.    This.idioti 
b  coDSQnant  to  the  Malayu,  though  not  to  the  Bamta 
of  Rtdchfytg^  in  which,  as  in  English,  .  the  first  sub* 
stantive  has  a  possessive  signification.    Thus,  the 
phrase,  '-  a  man's  headi\  is  expressed  in  Barma  aad 
J^uKhkng^.\xy^  lurKhgung^    wnich  is  literally  man- 
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head;  but,  in  Siamese^  it  it  is  hud-khon,  anH  in  JIfa- 
%«, .  ^ajE^^  orcwg",  both  of  which  are  literally  head"* 
man     A  similar  difference  occurs  in  the  nosition  of 
the  accusative  With  an  active  verb,  which  case,  in 
Barma  and  Malayu^  generally  precedes  the  verb,  as 
tummaing  chd,  literally  rice  eat ;  but  in  Siamese  fol- 
lows it,  as  Hn  k&w^  literally  eat  rice,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  MalayUy  makan-nasi.    The  adjective 
generallv  follows  the  substantive,  and  the  adverb  the 
"word  which  it  modifies,  whether  adjective  or  verb. 
'Whenever  the  name  of  an  animal,  and  in  general; 
when  that  of  a  species  or  class,  is  mentioned,  the  ge- 
neric, or  more  general  name  of  the  genus  to  which  . 
it  belongs,  is  repeated  with  it,  as  often  happens  in 
the  other  monosyllabic  languages,  as  well  as  in  Ma-^ 
layu.     In  the  position  of  the  adverbial  particle,  the 
Malayu,  often  differs  from  the  Siamese;  as   Mana 
pargij  literally  where  go,  but,  in  Siamese^  pai  hnSi,  go 
where.     The  Siamese  composition  is  also,  like  that  of 
the  Barma,  a  species  of  measured  prose,  regulated 
solely  by   the  accent,    and   the   parallelism  of  the 
members  of  the  sentence;  bul,  in  the  recitative,  the 
Siamese  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Chinese  mode 
of  recitation,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  chaunt,  which 
.  different  Brahmins  have  assured  me  is  very  similar 
to  the  mode  of  chaunting  the  Sa?naveda. 

The  T'hat/  coincides  occasionally,  even  in  simple 
terms;  both  with  the  Barma  and  Malayu;  but  these 
terras  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
language,  that  they  seem  rather  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent or  mixture,  than  of  original  connection.  The 
following  are  some  of  these  coincidences  which  pre- 
sent themselves  spontaneously. 
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'$*6 


nvcr 


Thay 


It 


k)oii& 


mofr,  lifd, 

finger^  nyew, 

to,  ka» 

self,  ^pg, 


kydng  or 
krong, 
eh'heng, 

nyo, 

€ng. 
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T^hay          Mtik^         \ 

1, 

ki);            aku,  9^4 

ku. 

tkU, 

uf,              IrI, 

that. 

nunn,          ip^Q, 

lock| 

kachft,        kunchiy 

dagger. 

lu%           kris. 

open. 

bdk,          bi^ika. 

to, 

ka,             ka. 

COlOff, 

ma^            mvL 

The  7'Aay  or  Siamese  alphabet,  differs  consider* 
^bly  in  the  power  of  its  characters  from  the  Balii 
though  it  not  only  has  ^  general  resemblace  to  it,  in 
point  of  form,  but  also  m  the  arrangement  of  the 
character.  The  vowels,  which  are  twenty  in  nunir 
ber,  are  not  represented  by  separate  characters,  but 
.by  the  character  corresponding  to  the  short  Akdrj  va- 
riously accented;  excepting  the  vocalic  ru  a^d  lu^ 
which  are  only  variations  of  the  r  and  /  consonants. 
The  consonants  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  and  are 
not  arranged  by  the  series  of  five,  like  the  Deva^fUh 
gari  and  TSali^  but  the  first  series  ka^  consists  of  seven 
letters ;  the  second  series,  cha^  of  six ;  the  third  sa* 
ries,  ta  or  da,  of  six ;  the  fourth  series,  ba  or  pa,  of 
eight;  the  fifth  series,  Jtf,  of  four;  and  the  last  se^ 
ries,  sa^  of  six,  including  the  vocalic  akar,  though  two 
.  of  them  are  not  in  common  use.  Each  of  these  let- 
ter^ is  varied  by  sixteen  simple  accentuations,  and 
by  thirty-six  complex  ones.  The  letters  ka,  ?iga^  ta 
or  doj  Wj  may  ba  or  pay  are  also  final  consonants. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  near  approximation 
of  the  Siamese  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Chinese  accen-  * 
tuation  ;  while  in  other  respectSj  the  alphabet  is  con- 
siderably Aiore  perfect,  than  in  the  Mandarin  or 
Court  language  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  neither  the 
same  variety  of  consonants,  nor  admits  so  many,  in 
the  close  of  a  syllable.  The  Siamese  pronunciation, 
even  of  consonants,  corresponds  vpry  imperfectly  to 
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the  £ur€pem  mode;  r  and  /  are  generally 'pm- 
noiinced  »,  in  the  close  of  a  syllable ;  n  is  often  pre- 
Bxed  to  a  consonant,  but  from  the  total  suspension 
of  v(Mce,  in  pronouncing  syllables  which  terminate 
in  a  consonant,  no  aspiration  can  be  pronounced  after 
tbem ;  ma,  and  ba,  tya,  and  ckya,  are  often  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  in  pronunciation,  as  are  y^,  andy^, 
hfi  and  chyS  with  other  combinations.  From  thb 
eircmnstance,  many  combinations  of  letters  are  pro- 
nounced in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
which. ihey  are  written. 

•The  first  European  who  attempted  the  study  of 
Siame^  literature,^ was  the  learned  Gervaise,  but  hift 
lucubrations  have  never  been  published.  The  learned 
and  indefatigable  Hyde  procured  from  the  Siamese 
ambassador  at  London,  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Sia^ 
mese  alphabet,  which  has  been  published  by  Gbeg. 
Sharpe,  in  the  ^^  Syntagma  Dmeriationum,'\\767. 
It  is  inferior  to  La  Loui5ERe's  alphabet  in  accuracy, 
though  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  compound 
characters.  La  Loubere's  alplKibet  contains  three 
forms  of  the  ^flr,  corresponding  to  tht  Nagari;  but 
the  $ha  and  sKha  being  disused  in  common  pronun- 
ciation, are  commonly  omitted  both  in  the  alphahet 
and  in  modem  MSS. 

The  Siamese  or  T'hay  language  contains  a  great 
variety  of  compositions  of  every  species.  Their 
poems  and  songs  are  very  numerous,  as  are  their 
Cheritrds,  or  historical  and  mythological  fables. 
Many  of  the  Siamese  princes  have  been  -  celebrated 
for  tneir  poetical  powers,  and  several  of  their  histo- 
rical and  moral  compositions,  are  still  preserved.  In 
all  their  compositions,  they  either  aifect  a  plain, 
simple  narrative,  or  an  unconnected  and  abrupt  style 
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of  $hQrt^  pithy  sentences,  of  much  meaning.  Thdr 
bo6k«  of  medicine  are  reckoned  of  considerable  aih 
tiquity.  Both  in  science  and  poetry^  those  wfto 
aifect  learning  and  elegance  of  composition,  sprinkle 
their  style  copiously  with  Bali.  The  laws  of  Siam 
are  celebrated  all  over  the  east,  and  La  Loubere  hu 
mentioned  three  works  of  superior  reputation,  the 
Pra-Tam-nony  rhe  Pra-Tani-Ray  and  tne  Pra-Raja- 
Kanhtnanot.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  collection  of  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Siam  ;  the  second 
is  the  constitutional  code  of  the  kingdom,  and  ^con- 
tains the  names,  functions,  and  prerogatives  of  all  the 
officers;  the  thirds  which  is  about  150  years  old,  con- 
tains additional  regulations.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  deserving  the  at* 
tention  of  Europeans, 

The  Siamese  histories  of  the  T'kay  dynasty,  detail 
with  much  minuteness,  and  great  exaggeration,  the 
events  which  have  occurred  m  Siamy  and  the  adja- 
cent states  and  countries,  during  the  last  1000  years. 
It  also  details  the  events  of  400  years,  previous  to 
that  period,  with  less  precision,  from  the  building  of 
tlie  city  Maha  Nakhdn,  The  records,  however,  of 
the  T  hay  J'hay  dynasty  are  supposed  still  to  exist ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  glean  a  few 
grains  of  pure  historic  gold  from  the  sands  which 
glitter  in  the  long  vallies  of  the  Mt-nam  and  M^- 

kon. 

« 

The  CheritrdSy  or  romantic  fictions  of  the  Siamese^ 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  personages  introduced, 
\vith  the  exception  of  Rama  and  the  characters  of 
the  /?flwi</y<3rw,' have  seldom  much  similarity  to  those 
of  the  Brahmins.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
most  popular  among  the  T'hfitfy   several  of  whiqh 
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in  the  same  stories  and  incidents'  as  lliQise 
I  are  current  among  the  Rukhhtg^  Bammi  uA 
yu  nations. 


n|i-ki6o« 

'22.  Prang-fbongy 

lifl^ 

23.  Nang-sSp-song, 

a^mut-ta*k6-d6in« 

34.  Ramd, 

it-jSsun^dn^ 

25,  Cbumpd{>t'boi>g» 

>raw6ng^  , 

26.  Liik«sSa-kp, 

•nariity 

27.  Pbim-6waD» 

ii6-sot, 

23.  P&ja-p'bali, 

%, 

29.  Phkw-kriing-s6a, 

itri. 

30.  KhuD-p^heoy 

alawdn, 

31.  Trci-wdng, 

6in-b6m> 

32.  Cbin-naraty 

^thbniy 

33.  Fhowiehit, 

fhon> 

34.  Su-f  bin. 

c'ba-w£d-di^ 

35<  H6i-sang, 

i^-6n. 

36.  Sang-sin-cbay^ 

hfh6ng. 

37.  Woratlut," 

k-k'hum. 

38.  Chitra-k^n, 

la-non-soii-pajdy  ' 

39.  Nang-ut'hay, 

k-kali-p'hon. 

40.  Mahfi-Chinok, 

n-p'han-sity 

41.  M16k.l'b6ng. 

m-na-hongy 

the  general  characteristics  of  style  and  manner, 
Cheritras  resemble  those  of  the  RukhSng,  Bar^ 
nd  Malayu  tribes,  and  exhibit  the  peculiar  man* 
)f  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
res  of  their  mythology.  The  Rama-kieri  seenis 
a  Siamese  version  ot  the  Ramayan^  and  relates 
idventures  of  Pha'm  or  Pra  Ram,  and  his 
er  Pra-Lak  or  Lakshmana,  and  their  wars 
ToTSA-ltAN  or  Dusha-kaWtha,  (which  is  one 
le  names  of  Ravana,)  who  carried  off  Nano 
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&ifBA  or  SiW.    This,  narrative  coFresponds  as  ftx  ai 
I/inYB.faeeti  able  to  learn,  with  the  Sanscrit  poen^ 
and  almost  all  its  incidents  have  been  converted  iiil> 
Natakas  for  representation  by  the  Siamese^  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Barmas  have  employed  the 
incidents  of   the   Yama-mhig  or  Bar^na-Rama^m. 
RAdin  is  the  Siamese  translation  of  a  Javanese  stort, 
'  Skim-mut'ta^ca-Ann  is  the  history  of  SoMONAKOHOty 
abridged  ftom  the  Bait.    The  fVet'jd'Sun^6n  is  the 
'  history  of  a  Jfjtf/^A  who  becomes  an  ascetic  of  tte 
forest,  being  struck  with  a  fit  of  devotion  at  tllie 
sight  of  a  withered  mango-tree,  as  he  wai  walftii^ 
,  in  his  garden.     JVorawdng  is  the  history  of  an  unfor* 
tunate  Rajah,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  and  ¥Kai 
slain  by  an  enchanted  spear  which  guarded  her,  one 
night  as  be  was  escatading  the  window  of  his  mis* 
tress.    This  is  also  a  subject  of  dramatic  represeQ«> 
tation.     Mah6^6t  contains  the  wars  of  Mahatsqt 
with  Chor-ni,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Barma  Matuh 
Sufha.     Un-narat,  narrates  the  story  of  Ani'rud'ha, 
the  grand-son  of  Krishna.     Malay  relates  the  be- 
nefits of  Malay,  the  being  whose  office  is  to  relieve 
the  torments  of  Naraka.     Chalawan  coutdxn^  Xht 
history  of  a  destructive  alligator,  who  falls  in  love 
Ivith  a  princess,  whom  he  carries  off  to  Tiis  recess  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  account  pi  her  rescue.     P^hum- 
h6m  is  the  history  of  another  princess  of  whom  an 
elephant  was  enamoured,  .and  her  rescue.     FrafkofH 
18  a  mythological  account  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
JEMTCording  to  the  principles  of  the  Budd^hist  sect. 
Ifok'khtm  is  the  mythological  account  of  the  celebra- 
ted Hamsa.     Pokha-wad'di  is  the  history  of  Bha- 
GAVATi.    P'ha-nin'Sin'pajay  contains  the  instructions 
of  the  sagacious  ape  P'harnon.     The  Mah-kali-p'hon, 
the  adventures  of  the  son  of  a  chief,  who  possessed  a 
wonderful  cow,  resembling  the  S^njscrit  Kamad^herm. 
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Umfhm^ty  a  book  of  moral  instructions.    Prangs 
tkmg  relates  the  adventures  of  the  persons  who 
VMit  to  the  land  of  the  Rakskasas  in  search  of  the 
fhiit  Prang  fkm^j  for  which  a  certain  princess  had 
longed  when  pregnant,  the  obtaining  ot  the  fruit  on 
condition  that  the  child  of  which  the  princess  was 
pregnant  should  be  presented  to  the  Rakshasa,  the 
earrying  off  of  the^  child  by  the  Rakshasa^  arid  her 
return  to  her  parents  when  grown  up.    The  LAk* 
sua^kd  relates  the  friendship  between  the  tyger  and 
the  bull,  and  their  being  afterwards  metamorphosed 
into  men  by  a  certain  KishL     Paja-p'kali  relates  the 
adventures  of  Vali,  the  brother  of  Sugriva'.    The 
Hq^  Sang  relates  the  adventures  of  the  prince  who 
was  bom  in  a  chank  shell,  and  remained  in  it  till  he 
arrived  at  maturity.   The  SangsitKhay  is  the  account 
of  a  hero  who  was  born  with  a  chank  and  an  arrow 
in  lus  hand,  with  which,  and  mounted  on  a  lion,  he 
accomplislied  many  adventures  among  the  Rakskasas 
and  Girg&sis^  Yakshas  or  Ydky  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  Siamese.    Tlie  JVoranUt  relates  the  adventures  of 
the  twin  brothers  Wor an ut  and  WoraneIv    Nang^ 
uthay  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Naga  princess,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  Rajah.     Some  of  these  fictions 
exhibit  a  wild  and  singular  style  of  fabling,  with 
which  we  are  little  acquainted,  but  the  greater  part 
are  obviously  derived  firom  the  Sanscrit^  through  the 
Bali. 

The  T'hay  exhibits  considerable  variety  of  mea- 
sures, in  composition,  and  frequently  introduces  seve- 
ral of  them  in  the  same  work,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  frequently  done  in  Brij'h.  Punjabi,  and  Sik'h  com* 
positions.  The  most  frequent  measure,  however, 
^mong  the  T*hat/,  as  among  the  Ruk'hing  and  Barma, 
'  seems  to  be  that  denominated  r^/>,  which  consists  of 
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four  long  syllables,  but  admits  occasionally  of  onebt 
more  interoUary  short  ones :  the  Jd-ni  which  consists 
of  fiye  syllables,  the  CM-iiMg  of  six,  the  Pat'Aanumg 
of  seven,  the  Jemn/a  of  eighty  are  also  frequency 
employed. 

The  following  specimen  of  T'hay^  is  taken  frooi 
the  beginning  of  the  Mahd  Chindk^  a  work  in  whick 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  introduced. 

DESCRiPnON  OF  MATTHILA. 


I  .  • 


\  -M 


Jang  mi  muung  n^ng  Lok'ha-ma  k'hit 

Jay  kw^Uig  tr&hung  WaaitfbaDgUi 

Chu  Mit  ?hiD  1^.  Chai  riia  pai  ma 

Thiw  p'hu  suwoi  r^t  Bo  mi  satru 

Kropkroiig  para  BtbiTn  prach£ 

Soi^  nam  inah^  Praf het  nana 

Chinok  p^homi  Jem  ma  thuk  muiing 

Som  det  p'homi  Chin,  Cham,  Pram,  Law 

Krongse  narat  Ming-m6n,  Tin-n^w 
Pin  chfi  nan  ma  Map  mai  nong  ndiing 

Bo  mi  an  arai  P'iiarang  phang-ka 

K6  rat  prach4  Ma  kha  t'bdk  mCiiing 

T'haw  krong  para  Kkek  rodn  nong  nuiing 

1^11  chaw  p'hen  din  Ma  muning  ka  kai 

K'haw  mak  pla-fhok  Kula  P'hrang-s^ 

Bomi  p'hai  rok  Chin  Cham  Pram-'Pbet 

Bibiln  p'ho  min  Chong  sakk  Nalay 

Pinsuk  ka  priam  pri  Jipun  Chinho 

Muung  Pra  Narin  Aw  sin  ma  k'hai 

"Phaw  krong  p'hen  din  Ni  n(in  lua  lay 
SukI  s6m  pra  cha 

•*  There  was  a  certain  country,  powerful  and  of  great  extent,  termed 
Miihirila  (MaifkHa),  In  this  country  a  certain  Rajah  exercised  the 
sovereign  authority,  named  Maha  Chinok,  (Janaka),  overshadowing 
his  people  like  the  spreading  banian  tree.  For  a  long  series  of  years, 
he  ruled  this  country,  while  none  was  able  to  injure  it,  or  subject  it  to 
foreign  authority.  Rice  was  abundant,  and  of  a  cheap  price :  no  disease 
prevailed,  aud  no  discontent  agahist  the  sovereign,  and  the  inhabitants 
eujoy»id  every  pleasure,  as  in  the  region  of  Pra-Nwrayen.  The 
•ovcreign  of  the  country  diffused  joy  over  the  face  of  the  land,  among* 
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tk  natives,  while  merchants  resorted  thither  in  fleets  of  ships, 
cctttantly  going  and  coming ;  and  as  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the 
iasd,  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  frequented  it ;  tl^e,  QfiiH, 
(ddnese)  the  Cham,  (the  Chinese  Tartars)  the  Pram,  C^SrahminfJ 
tie  Ming'M6n,  (Mtns  of  Pegu.)  the  Tinnaw,  (Batmas  of  Tmaserim) 
A  of  them  m  innumerable  multitudes :  also  the  Fra9k$  of.  Ewr^pe 
came  thither  to  traffic;  the  Kh^k,  (Malays)  the  Kula,  (Chulias)  the 
Pkangset,  {French)  the  Pram-fhit,  (Kelings  or  Hindis  of  Kalin^d) 
tlie  Chong-sakk  and  No- Lay,  (Oaffree  tribes,  with  stained  sicins  'and 
tattoed  faceiOy  the  Jipun,  (Japanese)  and  the  Chinko,  {Tonkzne^) 
resorted  thither  with  goods,  to  buy  and  sell,  constantly  in  ^eat 
multitudes." 

i 

The  Maha  CriiNOK  df  the  Siamese^  seems  to  be  k 
popular^  account  of  Raja  Janaka,  of  Maifhifa^ 
derived  from  the  Ramayan;  but  it  is  evident,  if  the 
text  can  be  considered  as  correct,  that  the  work'  li^s 
been  either  interpolated  or  modernized,  from  the 
mention  of  the  Franks  and  the  French. 

r^, The  following  specimens  of  RuUheng  and  Barma^ 
W^U  iodipate  the  similarity  of  style  and  {neasure 
which  prevails  in  all  the  monosyllabic  languages. 

J' The  specimen  of  Xht  RulcMtig  is  taken  from  tlie 
Nga-fChaing'braing : 


•••\   I 


THE   BIRTH  OF  GAUTAMA. 


Qrli  \6  sanglchy^  hna  O  txeng  16  bri  sd 

iKnidg  b'ba  ta  saing   .  Dewa  n^-tsePch 

TVo^k  kylng  tsCing  bowng      .  .       Ahnei'ch  mroung  kvi 

iJH  fan  syowng-hnia            .  Tzaing  bri  chwa  hma 

,Hr&tz(ig6  Sei'ch-tsa  16  ba 

.I^l.rui  towng  thl  Tar£t2usi                             ••  * 

■  AMtfig  sfi  mr^*p  Pri  kha*ni-fw6 

i%ang  Theik-d'hat  ga  Pri  grl  sa  hla                        ^    : ) 

.Kfirbmdt  pro  ra  .    .  Kapiia  huei'ch  ' 

^X^k  thi  dar.hnei'cb  ■     .    Khrei'ch  pha  Tbowk  t<i  ,    ^  .. 

!Sky«oi(<9a  sukha  , .  JM6d<)  bo(^ng  hi   ■.           f   ^  (.; 

Tzaingl6  8ad6  Sijilnaba                   .           m.j 
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Maya  waing  f  h6 
Atnri  tlugfig  d'M 

0  thaiiig,44  tsiiwe  bri 
itff#gri  kreit  ktzk 
Aup  t^k  akowni^ 
lat  lat  towng  6 
O  tliaing  d6  tsowe  tlia 
Ts6  la  waing  hneik 
I^aik  towng  bri  tho 
l^iadg  e'Dan  bmoo 
Abloeng  tu  pr6  ' 
Angaiangtolmelk 
Mitsomaya 
Uyeii\  sa  go 
L6  la  tan  di    . 
O  16  Idt  bri  so 


U  y6ig  t^  doang 
Kg  wat  krang  m^ 
Pra  jang  ron  mra 
Ni  ma  bla  ni 
€k>tamt  bna 
M&  pri  ra^  1^ 
L6  krang  sli^at  niw6 
Prang  thak  hnan  moang 
Ablueng  tu  pro 
Angarang  to  hneik 
Mi  tso  maya 

Tbitng  kha  ngew^h  kbak 
K&ng  bltf  k  16k  tsuw6 
Amr6  rat  n6 
Tbowng  lu  chwa  go 
Pbwa  bl6ang  \€  h 


HVfaen  one  hundred  thousand  revolutions  of  the  world  wer^  compfded, 
each  occapymg  four  Sankhyeis,  then  the  devout  worshipper  obiahivd 
the  obJ£ct  of  earnest  desire ;  aod  the  sublime  Thik  IVirAT^  {Sttn/t^j^' 
t'ha)  who  IS  acquahited  with  the  secrets  of  futurity,  obtained  supreme 
felicity,  tranquillity  devoid  of  care,  and  self  absorption.  After  the  pure 
Deva  Nat'ha  had  passed  nurtieh)us  ages  in  the  possession  of  supreme 
felicity,  meditating  on  the  four  laws  of  truth,  when  the  period  of  Ike 
divine  favour  was  nearly  completed ;  in  the  excellent  and  populous 
region  of  Kapila,  Suk-t6  (Sudd'h6dana)  became  his  beloved  father, 
and  Sri  Maha  Mata,  his  venerable  nio&er,  became  pregnant  of  a 
perfect  conception.  When  this  conception  took  place,  the  strong 
earth  was  agitated  upwards  and  downwards,  tremblkrg'  and  dkiail^. 
After  ten  months  pregnancy,  supporting  her  swelling  womb  tvitbMr 
hand,  his  mother  Maya  was  walking  for  recreation  in  a  deep  foictii  bf 
4(^f^araii;g  trees,  difTu^g  around  an  exquisite  odour.  Walking*' up  and 
^  down  in  a  pleasant  garden,  reciting  the  divine  names  on  hor  r^Cttry, 
and  radiating  in  brilliant  beauty,  and  accompanied  by  two-  younger 
sisters  of  the  same  complexion,  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  burdaii 
of  GoTAMA,  (Gautama)  sh«L  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of"  ho*  tvTo 
younger  sisters.  Within  a  deep  ^rest,  in  a  grove  of  Angaranig  tue^j 
which  diffused  armiad  aa  exquiiile  odour ;  his  mother  MaITa,  iimily 
grasping  the  branches  with  her  feiands,  and  standing  erect  on  te  IM^ 
brought  forth  the  deity  GoVAMih.^  ' 
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S^» 


:rK-DHAT  pr.THfK-DHAT,  is  the  jBari9Ui  mode 
loimcingSrD'HATA,  as  it  is  written,  Mrhich  t» 
if/i  corruption  of  Sidd-har-t'ha.  According 
s  analogy,  BaoD^HA  is  pronounced  Bu'oda^ 
(jdd'ho,  the  contraction  of  Si^dd'hodana^ 
o,  and  sometimes  Sug-do. 

following  specimen  of  Banna  verse  is  takea 
he  Chatu-Damasara^  as  it  is  termed  in  Pofi, 
is  denominated  the  Ko-Khan  in  Barma. 


DESCniPTION  OF  VARANASL 

- 

T\  di  ^lig  cwg 

pylbu 

{In^  16ng  makyan 

lu-b6 

Ky^ng  daa  inw6  nyek 

kosi 

My6k  ^k  niba    ' 

haing'gatng 

Pengganeng  t*hek 

«r6n  di 

Hnf  ch  chek  mibhili 

I 

Khan  khi  si  nyin 

i  j^yo  wa 

Phyeang  b^  pyo  Clui   . 

i  ma  hneik 

Uk  abwoQ  hn6 

a-m^ 

Machan  ky^ang  hmu 

:  16  sad^g 

Leik  hl£o  pyew  »a 

teng  kbdia 

Cb6  kha  hoeik  cbAa. 

j^hzn  n 

Raja  I'han  dii^ng 

mitk  pyo  byo 

Ta6ngmakhyo 

o  m^hiy^ang 

Ky6  ju  do  gyowng 

n6  chdng  €w6 

S6po  py6ng  gyg  .via 

i^ogp'hyong  tan 

Myet  16  thuln  s6 

:  yiiln  di 

Ku-san  hl6  deik 

in  ha  ga 

Pyiuk  la  so  kha 

kwa  masw^ 

Ko  gw^  ya  hlieu 

;hw6  khy6*ch  so 

Hman  ciiua  ch6ng  chei'd 

kacha 

Phycit  |>6  so  la    j\' 

bya  maneyiig    *       ' 

•  X^ng  ngan  ^  do 
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Kyao  k*btag  iaiy^  cb6i^  '  Myo  bach6  yu 

Ch€ng  yt  hu-sa  Mito  kctu 

Y6  to  khyao  p'hyeng  Hmat  takhu  phyiSog 

T6ng16  kbyeoghina  Esukari 

lybwk  kcDg  chi  khyfog  Kyo  hloeng  nyi  hli^p 

BolvngmiL§ngew<§  Fbdng  cheit  U  hmu 

Mwoi  sh^ang  lan-owng  Khit  sin  lu-do 

Sin  myan  chdng  si  Up'hyu  a  n6k 

Sw6  tawDg  nan  piling  Sowng  telk  tweik  si 

Cho  yan  hlueng  ga  Hwan  teik  pyi  byi 

Mcik  myiang  ko  yo  Hlydan  lily6an  di 
Sive  kbyi  ko  sa 

Bakanasi  (Benares)  was  a  beautiful  and  extensive  region,  inhabited 
by  a  race  superior  to  every  other,  whether  far  or  near,  liv'uig  fortunate 
and  happy.  Baranan  was,  in  every  respect,  an  admirable  country,. 
possessing  every  thing  desirable ;  for  in  that  kingdom,  prevailed  the 
practice  of  charitable  donation,  and  the  performance  of  ascetic  dutio. 
So  generous  was  the  heart  of  the  Rajah,  that  he  gave,  in  charitablo 
donations,  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  Devoid  of  every  selfish  desire, 
his  mind  was  onefold,  like  the  point  of  an  arrow.  Free  from  evil 
inclination,  onefold  and  not  double  in  his  speech.  Affectionate  to  aH 
his  relations,  and  beloved  of  them,  renuuning  firm  as  a  massy  roof-beaniy 
no  one  could  prevent  or  shake  his  purpose;  never  deviating  from 
veracity,  undivided  in  heart,  excellent  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  his 
heart  devoid  of  angry  passion.  Under  his  sway  existed  no  violence, 
restraining  the  desire  of  his  own  eyes.  Such  was  his  untveml 
character. 

Performing  no  wicked  action,  and  rendering  all  his  people  happy, 
he  neglected  none  of  tiie  ten  commandments  in  the  practice  of  general 
benevolence.  Like  a  bank  of  sand,  which  rises  up  into  an  island  iir 
at  sea,  and  when  the  passing  ships  are  wrecked,  affording  a  sure  and  safe 
refuge  to  the  mariner.  Thus  it  was  that  he  aided  his  subjects,  who  werQ 
sinking  overwhelmed  in  misfortune ;  and  thus  those  who  were  shivering 
under  the  chilling  cold,  (of  distress)  were  revived  by  approaching  the 
genial  flame  of  authority.  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent,  cautious  in  his 
conduct  His  palace  was  splendid  as  a  mountain  of  gold :  in  his  pre- 
sence no  enemy  durst  present  himself.  Sivakara  Kasa  MrrnA  Kb'tv, 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  object,  Yesukari  far  celebrated;  such  was 
bis  regal  state,  that  the  whole  human  race,  whether  white  or  black, 
in  ten  thousand  regions,  lived  in  joy  and  liappiness  under  his  sway. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  Banna 
text,  the  true  name  of  this  sovereign  of  Benares ; 
but  several   names,    in    spme    degree   similar,    as 
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Mitre'ya  and  Ketumat,  occur  in  a  Pauranic  list  of 
the  Rajas  of  Benares^  descended  from  Divodasa, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
of  whose  notices  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
avail  myself. 

■ 

XI.  K'h6hme'n. — ^The  IChdhm^n  language  is  used 
iy  a  nation  of  that  name,  who  reside  on  the  Me-kdn^ 
)r  river  of  Kam-bu-chat  or  Camboja.  It  has  never 
>een  cultivated  by  Europeans,  and  I  have  had  no 
>pportunity  of  examining  it.  .  Tht  Siamese^  from 
vnom  I  received  my  information,  assured  me  that  it 
vas  entirely  different  from  either  the  T'hay  or  the 
IHian,  or  language  of  Cochin  China.  The  K^hdhmen 
ire  reckoned  an  ancient  and  learned  people;  and 
urexc  formerly  subdued  by  the  'Phay-jhay,  or  ancient 
^amese  race.  The  modern  T'hay,  or  Siamese^  still 
lenominate  the  BaU  character,  Nangsu  Khdm,  or  the 
K'hdhmin  letter,  from  this  nation.  They  are  not^ 
lowever,  supposed  to  have  existed  as  a  polished  na- 
ion  so  early  as  the  Ldw,  but  are  believed  to  derive 
heir  origin  from  the  warlike  race  of  mountaineers 
lamed  Kh6,  the  Gueos  of  the  early  JPortugueze 
listorians,  who  are  still  represented  as  practising 
ilicir  ancient  customs,  of  eating  human  flesh,  and 
>ainting  and  tattooing  their  bodies.  De  Barros, 
lowever.  seems  to  rei)resent  the  language  of  the 
K^hAhmin  as  different  from  that  of  Camboja^  though 
he  Siamese  do  not  distinguish  them.  "  There  are 
;w6  kingdoms,"  says  he,  "  adjacent  to  each  other, 
tnd  both  of  them  maritime,  which  have  each  a  pecu- 
iar  language;  tlie  first  is  termed  Coino,  and  the 
lecond  Camboja^  '(Decad,  iii.  lib.  2.  c.  5.) 

XII.  Law. — ^The  Law  language  is  used  by  th^ 
nland  nation  of  that  name,  wl\o  are^-enerally  termed^ 

S 
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after  the  Portugueze  writers,  Ldby  and  in  the  plHtal, 
LSdSy  from  their  consisting  df  diflfereht  races.    Their 
language,  De  Barros  observes, -is  peculiar,  andtb 
Sic^ese  ti^^ert  that  it  is  diiFerent  from  the  T'kay.   It 
has  never  been  cultivated  by  Europeans^  very  few  of 
whom,  besides  Alexander  De  Rhodes,  have  ever . 
viisited    the    country.      Accbrding    to    KoiMtrER, 
(History  of  Japan^  p.  126,)  the  L&w  iiation  do  not 
differ  much  froni  the  'Slidinesey  either  in  language  Ot 
writing,  'except  that  they  are  unable  to  pronouncfc 
ihe  lelterJs  I  and  ;';  and  this  opinion  1  am  tnueh 
inclined  to  adopt,  though  1  haVe  had  ho  favourably 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject.     If,  htrtr-.  * 
tver,  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  speciih^S 
of  the  Ldw  language,  which  I  have  been  able  to  pttP 
curfe  from  Siamese  and  Barmasy  it  appears  to  hiik. 
the  saihe  relation  to  the  T'hay  or  Siamese^  that  thfe 
Mk'hhig  dofes  to  the  l&arma.     With  the  Tkc^-fk^. 
it  accords  more  fully  than  with  thfe  T'hdt/  propet; 
and,  in  adopting  Pali  terms,  it  adheres  more  accu- 
rately to  the  Pdli  orthography  than  either  of  ihttb. 
The  following  short  list  of  wprds  and  phras'es  'wilj 
convey  some  idea  of  the  difference  whidr  sUbsisti 
between  the  T'hat/  and  the  Ldw.    As  the  T^hi^jfht^ 
approaches  the  Ldw  more  nearly  than  the  T*Mi^f 
when  that  dialect  uses  peculiar  terms,  I  have  pre*- 
ferrcd  adducing  them,  for  the  sake  of  compari$ofi. 
Where  the  Ldw  and  the  T^hay  agree  in  the  radifc^^  ^ 
in  apparent  diversity  is  often  produced  by  the  cbnt 
version  of  the  /  and  r  into  h  or  d. 


iJw.  Vhai/,   ' 


cair^ 

hong. 

rlukk. 

iz\K 

fa. 

ph6t. 

ii)itm. 

h6h. 

ron. 

WOfV   WWaif 

'Mnhh, 

fte  ilk. 
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Liw. 


^, 

bo-hu. 

see? 

chiw  ban  ka. 

mengy 

in^8&iniit» 

f&ng. 

kh6o|^ 

to. 

Idi&n, 

- 

tdog. 

P«i^  j*>^ 

pap. 

M, 

s^oat. 

k». 

f. 

lao. 

it. 

AS,    - 

80, 

m 

h^i. 

, 

huo. 

if 

hdt. 

kat. 

t6t. 

- 

chin. 

hilit. 

hop. 

khildi. 

« 

h8n. 

kat'hip. 

ivxi 

peogjanghiid^, 

>y? 

t&w  dai. 

^ 

p^a  chan. 

ID^  jing. 

• 

pho-chay. 

t 

wiyung. 

hfiin. 

f 

phai, 

.   basand^. 

1 

9 

piai-pOn, 

Jrc# 

mii'ph^. 

tapp, 

diber, 

*^ 

s  s 

That/. 

mai  ru, 

hai  hia  rii» 

m&k, 

thSi«, 

kliiB, 

kidngi 

rap, 

thdng-kham,  thdog» 

t&k6a, 

Vham,  ji^ 

sabiit, 

piin, 

kltfi, 

ng*ni» 

kia, 

khap, 

rong, 

hiU, 

^hiing, 

tSl&t, 

pit, 

iiiia» 

mt. 

Top, 

liiang, 

tSrkiaQg, 

fhamjaaganti^ 

tawrdi, 

pra'<han, 

po-jing, 

I^u^hay, 

XDuaog, 

riiiii, 

krai,  or  ka!, 

arai, 

pai-ttim, 

ina-«i, 

k'hdi, 


pi-pu-jing. 

^m  » 

me. 

L 

k'hi. 

1 

di-chan, .  * 

I 

rSu. 

1 
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Law.  'Phay, 

elder  sister,  iuei,    . 

mother,  im6, 

I,  ku, 

I  (honorific)  kha, 

we,  h6w, 

•  *  » 

It  is  from  this  nation  that  both  Siamese  and  Bar- 
mas  allege  that  they  derive  their  religion,  laws,  and 
institutions.     It  is  m  the  country  of  Xaw  that  all  the 
celebrated  founders  of  the  religion  of  Budd'ha  aire 
represented    to    have   left  their  most    remarkable 
vestiges.     Ceylon  boasts  the  sacred  traces  of  the  left 
foot  of  Budd'ha  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Amik' 
Sri'padij  or  Adams  Peak.    Siam  exhibits  the  traces 
of  the  right  foot,  on  the  top  of  the  golden  mountain 
Swa-na-bapato.     Other  traces  of-  the  sacred  steps  are 
sparingly  scattered  over  Pegu,   Ava^  and  Arukan; 
but  it  is  among  the  L&oSj  that  all  the  vestiges  of  the 
founders  of  this  religion  seem  to  be  concentered,  and 
whither  devotees  repair  to  worship  at  the  traces  of 
the  sacred  steps  of  Pra-Ku-ku-sdn^  P ra-Kdn-na-Jcbn^ 
Pra-Put'fha  -  KaUsop   and    Pra  -Sa-  mtiMa-kthdam. 
These  Siamese  names  of  the  four  Bupd'has  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  Barma  Kaukasan,   Gonagoh, 
Kasyapa,  and  Gotama,  the  &V?gAa&,  Kakusa'nda, 
KoNAGAM,  Kasyapa,  and  Gautama.    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  order  of  the  names, 
but  that  they  are  the  four  last  Budd'has  in  the  list 
given  by  He'machandua  Acha  rya  in  the  Abkiffha^ 
na  Chintameniy  under  the  following  Sanscnt  appel- 
lations, from  which  all  these  Siamese,  Barma,  and 
Sifig*hala  names,  seem  to  be  only  Bali  corruptions. 
The  Sanscrit  names  are  Krukruclihunda^  Kanchana^ 
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Kagyapa^  and  Sdh/asinha.  The  language  of  Law  is 
represented  as  abounding  in  books,  especially  transla- 
tions from  the  Bali;  and  if  the  antiquity  of  the 
nation  can  be  depended  on,  they  must  be  extremely 
interesting,  from  the  situation  of  the  country  be- 
tween China  and  the  other  Indo-Chinese  nations. 
The;  Ldw  nation  consists,  like  the  Siamese,  of  two 
different  races  of  people,  denominated  in  Siamese, 
ChAng-mAi  and  Lan-chang,  whiQh  are  said  by  Kobmp- 
FER,  to  be  the  names  of  their  chief  cities.  The  first 
of  these  are  termed,  by  the  Barmas,  Yun^  and  the 
second,  Lain-sain.  De  Babros  adds  a  third  tribe,, 
which  he  denominates  Chan<ray."  In  their  general 
appearance  the  Law  resemble  the  M6n. 

.  XIII.  Anam. — ^The  Anam  language  is  that  of 
Cochin-China  and  Tonkin.  It  is  represented  by  the 
catholic  missionaries  to  be  likewise  generally  used  in 
Champa  and  Kau-bang ;  but  their  assertions  must 
be  taken  with  some  limitation  w^hen  they  add,  Ldw, 
Camb^a,  and  Siam.  The  Anam  language,  as  well  as 
the  nation,  is  often  denominated  the  Juan^  by  the 
Mdays  and  Siamese.  It  has  always  been  more  cul- 
tivated by  the  catholic  missionaries,  than  any  other 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages,  though  these  fathers 
may,  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  affect  the  title 
of  **  multiplicis  idiomatis  propagatores.''  So  early  as 
1()51,  die  Propaganda  Society  published  at  RomCy  the 
' '  Dictionarium  Annamiticum  Lusitanum  et  Latinum^ 
compiled  by  the  Jesuit  Alexandkr  de  Rhodes, 
after  twelve  years  residence  in  Cochin-China  and 
Tonkin,  where  he  had  studied  under  P.  Francisco 
DE  PiNA,  the  first  who  acquired  skill  and  facility  in 
that  language.  In  composing  his  dictionary,  he  had 
also  the  advantage  of  employing  the  materials  coU 

S3 
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Iccted  by  P.  Gastar  DE  Amaral  aud  P.  Avtonio 
Barbo^a,  the  &rst  of  whom  had  made  $dme  progre;s8 
i&  prepai^ing  asa  Anam  and  P^tugnex^  dictionary, 
and  the  second  in  compiling  one  in  Fortugueze  asd 
Antim.     This  dictbnaiy  is  prkit'ed  wholly  in  the 
jMin  t;haracter,  as  the  author  considered  tJie  Anam 
character  as  t<^  difficult  to  be  nsefiii     It  is  accoiiip 
panied  by  a  sliort  gramfnatical  sketch  t>f  the  Anam 
language,  entitled  ^^JLingtia  Annamkiae  sou  TuncU- 
ntnds  Snffois  Diciaratio.'^    Though  I  have  xfever  met 
with  a  learned  CoKshm-Ckinese^  I  have  seen  «cv^riil  ' 
petsons  who  could  ispeak  the  vulgar  ^a^guage  by 
rote,  and  have  paid  sufficient  attentium  to  it  td  pei^ 
ceive,  that  the  dictionary  of  De  RbodI:s  is  a  wqrk 
of  very  great  merit,  though  certainly  susceptible  both 
of  ad^tions  and  emendations.     A  new  edition  of  it, 
would  be  a  work  of  great  utility,  if  our  relatione  witfa 
C^chm-jChinu  shoidd  ever  become  more  intimate  or 
imfMsrtant^  k  circumstance  by  no  means  unliioely^ 
from  the  formidable  aspect  which  that  kingdom  lias 
lately  assumed   among  the  more  easterly  natic^ns. 
The  principal  defect  of  the  Work  is,  its  representing, 
verjr  imperfectly,  the  Anam  pronunciation ;  a  defect 
nntortu«atdy  very  difficult  to  be  remedied,  as  the 
Anam  language  contains  many  sounds  which  cofte»- 
pomd  very  little  to  those  of  iiny  European  language, 
ai»d  aicspecting  which  a  gmmmarian  might  fee  temp- 
ted to  say,   with  the  devout  missionary  DmAC-us 
Coi/LADo,  when  treating  of  the  pronunciation  €tf  a 
Japaaese  letter,    **  quando  in  itliquo  ^ocabuh  fuerit^ . 
ffuod  eift  wtide  frequens)orare  debet  dtscipulus^  Deum^ 
nt  ei  venas  prmmftiatienis  aperiatj' — (Prolog,  in  4xrte 
Grammat.  Japonic,  ling.  p.  4.)      De  Rhodes  also 
published  at  Romey  in  1658,  a  catediism,  fea:  the  us^ 
of  hfls  Anam  converts,  in  Anmn  and  Latin. 
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.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Amru  na- 
tion, an4  the  intimate  connection  that  has  at  different 
periods  suhsjsted  between  their  countries,  the  Chines^ 
(jiaracter,  ais  wiell  as  literature,  has  been  introduce4 
fflto  jboth  Tonkin  and  Cochin-Qlma.  CA/^^e  literature 
|§  gre^Uy  affected  by  all  who  pretend  to  distinction 
1^  le^yrqiiigy  in  thesis  countries ;  and  in  the  language 
pf  Anattn,  the  Chiffe^e  characters  aris  depommated 
Chim.  .  But  besides  this,  another  species  of  character 
is  ia  general  use,  and  commonly  employed  in  matters 
of  business  and  private  affairs,  which  is  constructed 
on  a  princi|>Ie  entirely  different;  and  though  its 
letters  are  i^umerous;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
Chvf6i$  fiign^  ^d,  according  to  De  Hhodes,  they 
ar/s  unintelligible  to  the  Chinese  and  those  who  are 
uo^cquajjited  with  the  Anam  language.  These  cha- 
^acterp,  in  the  Anam  language,  are  termed  N6m. 
What  relation  they  bear  to  the  ^^/icharaictisrs  I  hav]s 
not  be^  able  to  Jeter^iine  accurately,  tliough  \  sus-' 
ppct  ikuty  will  be  found  to  be  connepted  \yith  that, 
or  the  T'hdy  alphabet.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  liovjr- 
ever,  that  they  have  no  connection  with  the  proper 
Chinese  cl^iaracter.  I  have  been  informed,  by  an 
^'telligeat  Chinese^  who  had  resided  some  time  in 
j^th  Siam  and  Cochin-China^  that  the  proper  Anam 
chaxactef  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Sia?nese.  The 
tniSsioiiLary  Borri  says,  that  the  Cochin-Chinesey  in 
har^angues,  letters,  memorials,  petitions,  "and  such 
jLhings  as  do  not  be^long  to  printed  books,  for  these, 
.of  niecessity,  must  be  in  Chinese  characters,"  generally 
employ  about  three  thousand  characters,  which  they 
find  sufficient  to  express  their  meaning.  If  the 
compound  characters,  and  contractions  of  tlie  Siamese^ 
be  included  in  their  alphabet,  they  M'ould  nearly, 
amount  to  this  mmi  her. 
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The  Chinese  character  forms,  id  reality,  an  abstract, 
philosophical  language,  such  as  has  long  been  the 
theme  of  speculation  in  Europe^  though  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  au  absurd  and  impossible  reverie.     It  is 
libt  indicative  of  sounds,   but  of  real  objects  and 
ideas ;  and  cotisecjuently  it  is  read'  and  understood 
by  at  least  twenty  different  nations,  who  would 
scarcely  understand  a  word'  of  one  another's  oral 
language,  and  would  all  use  different  words  to  express 
the  same  meaning.     The  only  European  characters, 
analogous   to  the  Chinese  symbolical  written  lan- 
guage, are  our  numeral;  algebraical,   astronomical, 
and  chemical  signs,  "which  are  constmcted  on  the 
saiile^  abstract   principles.     The   Chinese,  however, 
sdinetimes  contrive  to  make  these  singular  characters 
f)erf()rm  a  double  office,  and  express  sounds,  as  well 
as  idejts ;  as  when  they  write  dotvn  English  names, 
which  another  person  can  pronounce  with  great  ac- 
curacy.    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  how- 
ever, this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  persons  who 
uise  the  same  spoken  language. 

'  llie  Anam  language  is  simple,  original,  and  mono- 
syllabic. What  relations  it  may  possibly  bear  to 
some  of  the  spoken  monosyllabic  languages  of  China^ 
to"  the  Man-chkv  Tartar,  to  the  Korean,  Formosan, 
Likyu,  or  rather  Riu-kiu  languages,  I  cannot  possibly 

f pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  has  very 
ittle  affinity  to  the  Mandarin  or  court  language  of 
China,  which  is  properly  termed  Khitnn ;  to  the 
Kdng'tdng,  or  language  of  Canton ;  to  the  copious 
polysyllabic  and  inflected  Japanese;  or  to  any  of 
the  other  Indo-Chinese  languages. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  find  several  Anam  voca- 
bles which  coincide  both  in  sound  and  signification 
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with  words  in  the  Khunn  or  Mandarin-Chinese^  and 
^Iso  in  the  K6ng-t6ng^  as  well  as  others,  which 
•closely  resemble  T'hay  or  Siamese  vocables;  but 
nevertheless,  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Anam  lan- 
guage are  original  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
other  monosyllabic  languages,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  Barrow,  an  authority  of  some  weight, 
in  his  "  voyage  to  Cochin-China/"  seems  to  consider 
the  Anam  as  a  derivative  from  the  Chinese^  "  because 
it  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle."  (p,  301.) 
"  The  spoken  language,"  he  obsei  ves,  "  has  under- 
gone a  very  considerable  change,  which  is  the  less 

'  surprising,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  of  China,  are  unintelligible  to 
each  other;  but  though  it  has  been  altered,  it  does 
hot  appear  to  have  received  any  improvement,  neither 
from  additions  of  their  own,  nor  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  words."  (p.  322.)  The  precise 
meaning  of  this  sentence,  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand. The  mass  of  the  Anain  language,  whether 
nouns,  verbs,  or  significant  particles,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  spoken  Chinese  language  with  which 
he  has  compared  it*;  and  he  himself  admits,  "  That 
it  is  so  much  changed  from  the  original,  as  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  unintelligible  to  a  Chinese'^ 
The  Anam  nation  employ  several  sounds  and  letters 
which  are  incapable  of  being  pronounced  by  a 
Chinese,  such  as  b,  d,  and  r.  The  particles  which 
form  the  cement,  or  construction  of  the  language, 
are  also  different ;  and  in  addition  to  ajl  these,  the 
Anam  language  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own, 

*  which  is  not  understood  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, after  this,  to  conceive  what  similarity  exists 
between  the  Chinese  and  Anam,  unless  that  they  are 

'  both  monosyllabic  languages',  and  that  the  signifi- 
cation of  terms  is  regulated,  in  a  great  measurcj  by 


tbfir  accentuation.  But  though  the  s^me  monck 
syllables  o<:c:ur,  and  though  tliey  ^re  also  accented 
fri^quently  in  ^  similjw  Tns^nner,  ypt  even  in  this  case, 
tb^  sigpitication  of  thesis  monosyllables  is,  for  thp 
|9lost  part,  totally  dif&ieiit.  In  the  3yntax  or  coor 
^txuctioB  pf  the  two  languages,  there  is  also  a  very 
.great 4iffereuQ0,  for  in.jali>)ost  all  the  instanoes  in 
ivhii^h  th^  JF{(frrm  language  differs  in  constrijic^iofi 
from  tl^  Mfil^yu^  J  hay^  and  Anmn^  the  ChUwfi 
agriees  with  the  ^arnia,  and  differs  from  the  thrfis 
Qihers.  Thus,  when  two  substantives  follow  eatfh 
other;  in  CV/i/ai^^and  Barma^  the  first  is  in  the  gi^n- 
itive  Of  oblique  c^e ;  whereas,  in  3/alayu,  T^ay, 
,  and  Awm,  the  second  is  in  the  oblique  ca^e.  Sofsu^ 
tones,  too,  the  Chinese  order  of  arr^ji^enf ent  differ 
eqi^^y  froin  the^  all.  Thus,  in  Cfii^e^,  the  adjieo- 
tiy^  gener^ly  precedes  the  substantjive,  whereas,  it 
fyij^ws  it  in  Malayiiy  Bartm^  'I'hay^  and  4^^-  ^^ 
p^ust  be  oh^txv^  ho weyer,  that  when  thf  terjp 
Ckwfise  is  applied  to  the  spojken  languages  of  Chinfij 
It:  is  us^d  in  a  very  wide  signi^cat^pn,  vulesjs  sopaae 
particular  pi^ovince  be  specified.  The  Chinese  qollo- 
qiui^l  laurgiuiages  app€«ar  to  be  more  numerous  th^  the 
fn^'Chine^^  tongues,  and  equally  uncpflpected  wi<Ji 
eacb  ot^lier.  Barrow  himself  declares,  thajt  si^cely 
two  province^  in  China  have  the  same  oral  language. 
(Triw^m  China,  p.  .244.)  ,  While  the  nature  of  iwc 
Chims^  jchar^ter  ^s  still  so  imperfectly  yndgr^^jtg^, 
\t  '\%  .not  siirprizing  jtbat  the  investigation  of  tfee 
spokiin  languages  0^  China  has  been  ibptaUy  lueglecte^. 
If^  the  course  of  so^ie  ei^uiries  that  I  m^e  ^mqpg 
the  Chimse  of  P^mangy  I  ^und  that  four  or  five  Ian- 
gu;ages  were  cun)e»t4inabong  tl^ie^,  which  were  totally 

distinct  Ir/om  eacfe  ot-her,  apd  tlie  names  of  ^eveiial 
<>tl)ejrs  ^were  n^epitipned.  j  was  informed  that  tbe 
ffxvkd^  QMimsfi  languages  w^e^re  ten  m  ijumb^f ;  but 
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I  baye  found  that  ccmsiderable  variety  occurred  in 
the  enumeration  of  their  names,  and  suspect  that 
diey  are  considerably  more  numerous,  in  reality, 
T!be  following  is  one  of  the  lists  I  received  of  these 
ted  languages ;  but  I  have  since  been  informed  that 
it  relates  only  to  those  which  are  spoken  in  th^ 
southern  and  western  provinces. 

• 

t.  K^Bg,  6.  Lui, 

3,  W4y,  7.  Limm, 

3.  Nfim,  8.  Khiinn, 

4.  CWw,  9.  Slw, 

5.  Stw,  10.  Kunng. 

Of  these,  as  Ijas  been  stated,  the  first  is  represented 
as  the  language  of  Canton,  and  the  eighth  as  the 
Ji£andariu  language,  or  tbat  wbich  prevails  in  Pekin. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  the  following  : 

11.  HjODg^saOy  14.  PiiQ*ngi, 

IfL  BiaHtukk,  1^.  Tdng-khuD, 

IX.  Nam-h(6i,  i6.  Fokhin.  ^    ^ 

Thie  last  of  these  is  denominated  Chin-chew  by  the 
Chinese  of  Madao ;  but  the  language  spoken  iil 
Macm  itself,  is  the  Hyong-San.  This  enumeration, 
however,  is  extremely  imperfect ;  nor  have  I  been 
afble  to  determinie  which  ck  them  are  to  be  accounted 
original  languages,  and  which  dialects.  Neither, 
wiubout  particular  investigation,  i»  it  possible  *ta 
ascertain,  whether  the  Anam  language  may  not  be 
included  in  this  enumeration,  though  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  Anam  language  has  neither  genders,  numbers, 

Rorcases ;  moods,  ten«es,  nor  conjugations  ;  all  these 

•arie  supplied  by  the  nsc  of  particles  and  the  jnxtap. 

position  of  words,  as  in  the  other  fnonosyllabic  Ian*- 

gaagea*     The  same  word  has  often  the  siguificatioa 
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6f  both  a  noun  and  a  verbf  and  its  particular  use,  in 
sudh  a^  cfise,  is  to  be  deteiinined  by  the  context, 
and  the  collocation  of  words  in  the  sentence.    The 
principles  of  collocation   in  sentences   are   equally 
simple  as  in  the  other  monosyllabic  languages.     The 
^jective  generally  follows  the,  substantive,   as  in 
Malay u,  Barma,  and  T'hay  ;  but  when  two  substm- 
tives  come  together,  the  last  of  them  is  in  the  oblique 
case,  as  in  Malaya  and  Tliay^  but  contrary  to  rae 
Barma  order  of  arrangement.      Thus,   the   phrase 
"  the  master  of  the  house,''  is,  in  the  Anam  language 
Chita  nya  ;   but  nyct  chua  signifies  the  house  of  the 
master.     In  MalayUj  these  two  phrases  are  rendered 
\>y  iiiah  ruma,  and  ruma  tuan;  and  iit  T'hay\  by  cA^w 
run,  run  chart ;  but  the  jB^rrw^z  follows  a  different 
brd^er,  and  renders  them  by  in-saJcheng,  sak^hSng-in^ 
where  in  signifies  house,  and  salchSng,  master.     The 
substantive  verb  is  pften  omitted,  as  being  reckoned 
inherent  in  adjectives,  especially  when  preceded  by 
the  demonstrative  pronouns.      Tlius,  nui  nby  kaw^ 
this  mountain  high,  i.  e.  is  high,  the  assertion  being 
implied.     The   nominative  precedes  the  verb,   the 
preposition  the  word  which  it  presides  over,  the  ad- 
verb adheres  to  the  word  which  it  modifies,  the  relative 
is  wanting  altogether,   copulative  conjunctions  are 
generally  omitted,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of.  ex- 
pression in  the  Jnam  idiom  are  chiefly  such  as  result 
from  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.     The 
tnoods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  formed  by  significant 
particles  as  in  the  other  monosvllabic  languages. 
As  the.  Anam  nation  are  equally  formal  and  ceremo- 
nious 2i%  xh^  Chinese,  in  their  phrases  of  urbanity, 
and  equally  accurate  in  marking,  with  a  minute  and 
tedious  piTcisionj  the  degrees  of  respect  and  honour 
due  to  every  person,   in  the   several   relations  of 
stranger,  ..acquaintance,  neighbour,  relation,  parcnti 
magistrate,  and  all  the  several  degrees  of  magistracy 
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and  office ;  a  great  deal  of  the  idiom  of  the  language 
consists  in.  the  different  modes  of  expressing  the 
Tcspective  relations  subsisting  between  the  speaker 
and   the   person   addressed:    hence  originates   the 
number  of  personal  pronouns,   expressive  of  these 
relations,  as  well  as  numerous  circumlocutory  forms 
of  expression ;  the  genius  of  both  the  Anam  and  the 
Chinese  language  requiring,  that  as  often  as  possible, 
appellative  nouns,    and  names    of   office,   dignity, 
relationship,  or  consanguinity,  should  be  substituted 
instead  of  the  simple  personal .  pronouns.     Thus,  a 
husband  addressing  his  wife,  and  using  the  pronoun 
Z,  instead  of  saying  tazv^  fa,  or  gua,  any  of  which 
has  the  signification  of  the  simple  pronoun  /,  ought 
to  say  flwA,  which  signifies  elder  brother  ;  and  his  wife, 
on  the  other  hand,  ought  either  to  denominate  her- 
self tdij  handmaid^   or  ing,  younger  sister ;  a  woman, 
in  like  manner,  addressing  herself  kindly  to  another, 
who.  is  either  younger  in  years,  or  inferior  in  rank, 
ought  always  to  denominate  herself  elder  sister ;  a 
husband  addressing  his  wife,  in  polite  terms,  ought 
always  to  term  her  younger  sister ;  and,  in  general, 
speaking  to  a  young  woman,   she  should  use  the 
«ame  expression,  but  an  old  woman  he  ought  to  term 
^u  or  aunt.     A  lover,  addressing  his  mistress,  terms 
her  younger  sister^  while  she,  in  return,  terms  him 
elder  brother.     A  son,  addressing  his  father,  ought 
not  even  to  term  him  cha^  father  ;  but  anhj  fathers 
elder  brother  ;  chu,  father's  younger  brother j  or  cau, 
mothers  brother:  in  a  similar  manner,  addressing  his 
mother,  he  ought  not  to  term  her  me^  mother ;  but 
either  cd,  father^ s  sister,  or  di,  mother's  sister.    It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  this  minute  accuracy  of  phra- 
seology must  have  occasioned  great  trouble  to  the 
catholic  missionaries  in  rendering  portions  of  scrip- 
ture intp  the  /tndm  language ;  accordingly  we  find, 
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that  they  were  extremely  distressed  about  the  pro^ 
priety  of  the  terms  to  be  used^  whenever  tjfoD  the 
Father^  Jesus  Christ,  The  Holt  Ghost,  or  the 
ViRGiK  Maey,  were  to  be  introduced  as  interia- 
cutOrs,  and  dismally  puzzled  whether  the  Yirgik 
ought  to  denominate  herself,  tdiy  handrnaid,  or  rni^ 
fnatheVf  in  addressing  her  son  Jesus  Christ;  as  a 
veiy  trivial  change  of  phraseology,  in  a  language  so 
delicate  in  its  shades  and  distinctions,  might  liave 
given  origin  to  the  most  dangerous  heresy. 

1^  accents  in  the  Anam  tongue,  are  of  such  in- 
dispensable utility,  th^t  they  have  been  very  properly 
termed  the  soul  of  the  language,  while  the  primary 
monosyllables,  varied  by  accent,  have  been  made  to 
represent  its  body.  Conversation  is  a  species  of 
chaunt,  or  recitativ^,  as  in  the  Chined  dialects,  and 
the  other  monosyllabic  languages,  which  ha%  at 
first,  a  very  ludicrous  effect  to  an  ear  unaccustomed 
to  itt  The  intonation  or  accent  of  the  Anam^  struck 
me  as  entirely  similar  to  Chinese^  though  Borri^  the 
catholic  missionary,  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  pro- 
jounces  it  softer  and  sweeter,  more  harmonious  and 
copious  in  both  its  tones  and  accents.  He  adds, 
that  every  word  expresses  a  variety  of  significations, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  accents  with  which  it 
►is  pronounced ;  so  that,  to  converse  in  it  correctly,  ,a 
person  ought  to  understand  the  grounds  of  music. 
That  he  ought  to  have  an  ear  of  the  most  delicate 
sensibility  is  indisputable;  and  as  this  can  never 
prevail  very  equally  in  a  numerous  nation,  this  variety 
of 'accent  gives-  rise  to  such  diversity  of  dialect,  that 
thibugb  tlie  whole  Anam  region^  every  considerable 
%uHage  or  district  has,  as. it  were,  a  different  language^ 
and  arie  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  written 
charactei:,  for^  jcommunicatiou  with  the  districts  in 
their  vicinity. 
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BoteAt  ttffihus,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  AnaM 
Mtion,  are  termed  Sek  King;,  while  those  relative  to 
etvil  subjects  ah6  denominated  S^k  Chutv.  He  adds> 
that  the  first  treat  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  mind,  the  different  classes  of  intelligent 
"beings,  moral  and  metaphysical  theology ;  but  both 
these  classes  of  books  seem  rather  to  refer  to  Chinese 
literature,  than  to  that  which  is  peculiarly  Jtnam  ; 
for  Sik  signifies  only  booky  Chiiw  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  Chinese  character,  and  King  is  the  name  of  tht 
books  first  put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  students  of 
Chinese  liteifature.  Numerous  Tru-yhn  or  Ckeritrm^ 
however,  are  known  to  exist  in  the  An^m  langufcge^ 
and  form  the  isubject  of  their  dramatic  representa- 
tions, in  which  the  Anam  nation  are  not  inferior  to 
the  Chinese. 

The  ancient  code  of  Tonkin  laws,  possessed  great 
celebrity,  and  was  highly  venerated  previous  to  the 
late  cenquest  of  that  country  by  the  Cochin-Chinese^ 
it  is  represented,  by  the  missibnary  Le  ftoY,  aft 
pomposed  in  the  most  elevated  style  of  Chinese^  and 
Rill  of  uncommon  modes  of  expression.  He  ald^ 
Inl^tions,  that  it  was  printed  with  an  Anam  transla- 
tion, i^niposed  by  an  ancient  Tonkin  Mandarin. 

Tht  AnMi  style  is  sometimes  highly  bold  and  figu- 
*atiye,  ^nd  attains  a  degree  of  animation  which  is 
toot  ^ety  cottitnon  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  of 
Afe  C6htihent.  If  the  French  version  can  be  de- 
pended on,  we  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  this,  t<^ 
the  jfnanifesto  issued  by  the  usurper  Quang-tru'ng, 
in  17190,  totjuiet  the  tninds  of  his  subjects,  akrmed 
&t  the  reports  of  tfefe  prowess  of  the  Fi^ench  aiuxiliarie^, 
if/ki0  aided  the  fitst  efforts  of  the  present  tnonarcl^ 
fdf  the  Recovery  of  his  thrcme.    "  fie  not  6o  Crediilom 
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as  to  listen  to  what  they  say  of  the  European^. 
WTiat  superior  ability  should  that  race  be  possessed 
of?  i  They  have  all  the  eyes  of  green  serpents,  and 
we  ought  only  to  regard  them  as  floating  corpses^ 
cast  on  our  shores  by  the  seas  of  the  north."  (Nou- 
wiles  des  missions  Orient  ales — j).  144J 

The  religion  of  the  Jnam  nation  is  a  modification 
of  the  Budd'hist  system,  nearly  resembling  that 
which  prevails  in  CA/^tf.  Many  local  and  peculiar 
superstitions,  however,  are  blended  with  it;  such  as 
the  worship  of  the  dog  and  tyger,  to  the  first  of  \yhichi 
human  excrement,  and  to  the  second^  human  flesh 
is  offered.  Traces  of  this  worship  are  found  among 
the  mountaineers  on  the  borders  of  India,  as  well  as 
in  the  proper  Indo-Chinese  countries.  Thus  the  tyger 
is  worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Garroxvs  or  Garudas. 

The  Quan-t6j  an  ancient  race,  as  the  name  signifies, 
who  inhabit  Kaubang  or  the  mountainous  range  which 
divides  the  Anam  countries  from  China ,  regard  them- 
selves as  the  original  inhabitants  of  Tonkin  and 
Cochin-Chin^i ;  and  consider  the  Anam  as  a  Chinese 
colony.  The  Qiian-td  have  a  peculiar  language,  and 
write  with  a  style,  on  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  termed 
in  Anam,  jiwa.  The  Moi  and  Mudng ;  are  also 
mountaineer  tribes,  who  speak  languages*  different 
from  the  Anam,  but  it  is  hitherto  unknown  whether 
they  are  original  races,   or  only  branches  of   the 

Quan-td. 

...  .,  ^  ^ 

The  following  comparative  vocabulary  of  th^ 
Barma,  T'hay,  and  Anam  languages,  with  the  Kong 
,dialect  of  the  Chinese,  will  convey  some  idea  of  their 
mutuiii.  relations  and  difference^.    A^  few,  JRukfiipg 
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[ons  are  also   exhibited  in  the  Bartna  column  >irith 
itial  R.  prefixed. 


S 


Bartiui, 

Thay.    • 

Anam. 

Kong-Chtnese. 

prdyieng 

pra-chiw 

chua 

sunn,  f  bien-chi 

nip-bau 

s^wan 

t'hi^a 

fhien 

kam-ba 

pi-p'hop 

'dia 

fhien-ha 

my^  R.  inr6 

din 

'dat 

ti 

16 

15m 

ph{i-jy6 

hting 

yi  R.  i^ 

nam 

D&k#  nuwok^ 

s5i 

thuy 

* 

m!  R.  meing 

Hti 

ICiwa,  hda 

ff6o 

n^ 

taw^n 

nylt,  mit-bloei 

tbai-yongy  ngCit 

Vk 

duin 

ng"yit,  mSlt- 

ngtit 

• 

blang 

kyi  IL  kri 

dliw 

saw^  tinh 

tln-s&ng 

m6 

sa 

bloei 

mun-t'hicn 

peng-I^ 

tS-1^ 

b^,  bi6n,  h&i 

hSe 

k'hyong  R. 

klong 

sa 

h6 

kh'r6n 

• 

tareich-chan 

s& 

thu 

chh6k-I6i 

bng^k 

nak 

ching 

cbh^ok*chay 

ngi 

pia 

ka 

ngii 

•ap^ng 

t6n 

Ih^w 

ch'hdw 

apdng  gyi 

t6n-mdi 

sang 

%(l,  s(it 

ay^w^k 

bSi 

Id 

hyep 

towng 

p'hu-khaw 

ndi 

san 

l^bieDg 

t'hUDg 

'd6w,  pi& 

ph^g 

kyiowk 

hiB 

'dd 

syttk^^lic 

8W^ 

t'h5ng 

vrdng 

kumm 

ngw^ 

ng{in 

bak 

ng6nn 

ky^ 

t'hdng-k'ham 

fhaw 

fh6ng 

san 

l^k 

thiet,  &X 

^  thit 

kh6 

tSk6& 

thiek    ^ 

sySk 

ch'han 

kd-san 

g^w,  Itia^  kSem  m&y 

ix 

khlu 

tlueng 

ch'h^nn 

ng 

wdn 

ngiy 

yat 

nya 

k'hi^n 

'dem 

man 

nya-i^ 

kham 

ban-hom 

ya 

inan6k 

chdw 

$ang>nyay 

chew 

( 

Ja 

1 

diiin 

T 

\ha,B( 

^\5^,\x5^^ 
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y 

'  Barma. 

T^hay. 

Afuun. 

Kimg-Om 

year. 

neit 

pi 

nien,  nam^  tue 

',   nin 

- 

tu6i 

man 

lu 

khon 

nguw6i 

yun 

man 

yowk-kya 

pach^y 

nam     * 

•  nan-yun 

woman 

mim-ma 

paning 

n(iw 

nyu-yutt 

father 

p'ha6 

p'hd 

cha 

hu,fu 

mother 

mad 

m6 

m6 

mu 

husband 

i6„g 

p'huwa 

chaw,  pUu. 

law  k'hung 

wife'i 

maya 

miya 

vw6,  t*he 

Idw-p'ho 

son 

sa 

lok  pachay 

kon-blai 

chi 

daughter 

sa-mi 

lok  paning 

kon-gai 

ngue 

elder      "j  bro- 
younger  J  ther 

•  ako 

p'hi-pachay 

anh 

akko 

nyi 

nong  pachay 

6ng 

ti 

elder      -j  sis- 
younger  j  ter 

umma 

pi  pajing 

chi 

amui 

nyi-ma 

nong-paning 

6ng 

modi 

friend 

sang-e-gyien 

kla 

nghia 

piing-y6«r 

enemy 

yan-su 

satrQ 

nghdich,  thu 

tzow-yun 

head 

gowng 

huS   . 

th(i  'd^u 

thow 

face 

hmiek-na 

nd 

mat^  may  mkt 

mien 

eye 

hmiek-chei*ch 

ti 

nyan,  m6k, 

C  ngan 

• 

» 

mdt  kon-uidt 

nose 

nakhaung 

tamuk 

mill 

pi 

ear 

na 

hu 

iA\ 

ngi 

mouth 

pajat 

pik 

khau,  mieng, 
lomieng 

Miow 

tooth 

swa 

fan 

rang 

ngi 

tongue 

sha 

liii 

luwoi 

li 

hand 

Uk 

mil 

tay 

sbw 

foot 

k\iy6 

Un 

ch^n 

khuok 

belly 

wdn 

p'hung,  th6ng 

dei,  h^vr 

fhu 

back 

ky6 

lang 

kat 

piii-h6w 

skin 

ayd,  sayd.  R. 
ard»  sard 

nang 

m 

dea 

phi 

bone 

ayo.  E.  arc 

kaduk 

k6t,shwang-k6t  ka 

flesh 

asa 

n(.a 

thit 

hdwiik 

blood 

sw6 

liiit 

mdu  tiet 

hit 

milk 

jio-y6 

nam-nom 

■ 

suwa 

nin 

?at 

chd 

kin 

an 

kie 

^ink 

s6k 

kin-ndm 

ii6ng 

yum 
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Bar  ma. 

Thatf. 

jinam. 

Kong-Chifust. 

stand     ' 

mat-tat 

jCin 

MuSng 

khi 

sit 

fhaing 

ndng   . 

iig6i 

cho 

ileep 

It 

n6n 

ng6 

•             < 
mi 

strike 

yeik 

ti 

'dam,  'danh 

wat 

kill 

sat-pi'ch 

k'ha 

jiet,  sat 

tat 

red 

ani 

d^ng 

'do,  tham 

hung 

green 

acheing 

k'heow 

shanh 

lok 

yellow 

aw^ 

ICiang 

hoa  ka,  vang 

w6ng 

vhite 

aji'hyu 

khdw 

tlang,  bak 

pSk 

black 

an^k 

dam 

tham>  ak 

hukk 

one 

tit 

n^ng 

mot 

yitt 

two 

hnit 

s6ng 

hui 

ni 

three 

si5ng 

s4ni 

teng 

sam 

four 

16 

si 

bon 

si 

five 

Bga 

ha 

lang 

ung 

»x 

khyowk 

hSk 

lak 

lok 

^even 

khuhnich 

ch^t 

bai 

chhat 

«ght 

shyit 

p^t 

tang 

pat 

iun6 

k6 

k^w 

chin 

kow 

teh 

tS  chd 

sip 

tap 

sap 

Kahdred 

t^r^ 

r6i 

klang 

p&k 

tiiouiand 

t^  t'hawng 

p'hdn 

kin 

chin 

I 

kyewin  hou*] 

p      k*hi 

tdi>  tin,  ta,  kwa  ngo,  ngu 

wc 

khewin«nou'] 

^-dor^u 

ch6ng»toi,  moi« 
toi 

nga-t€ 

UVDU 

m^ng 

mOt)g 

b^i^m^i^nguwoi 

ini 

ye 

maung^meng 

[•do  sO 

chung-b^i,  moi* 
bii 

.  ni-t6 

he' 

d^n 

mXn 

n6 

k'hi,  t^ha 

tiiey    , 

deii*do 

iTiSn  wki 

chung-n6 

k'hl-t6,t'ha-t| 

who 

bddu,  b^Iu 

kM 

ai 

niko 

wl^at 

bah^ 

t 

ar^i 

nko 

m&ys 

which 

b^d^g 

anei 

n^o  (placed  af- 

Dak« 

ft 

ter  a  word) 

. 

aU     ^ 

'  alung    . 

^rfhang-ph^ 

]m 

I                            1 

many 

apowng 

■  i  n*f .     J 

dexi,  nyeCi 

16 

w 

• 

T  2 
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few 

cheich-cba* 

-gul^  hit,  nit 

b^,  dd,  nyd 

tuk,  shaw 

any,  some 

takhyo 

kki  kill 

ko*ai 

y6w 

above 

at'Mk 

b5n 

tlen 

shyang 

tinder 

awk 

tii,  Mng 

chu^ng 

ba 

in 

at'h6 

oay 

oei,  tliw 

li,  ill 

without 

pyieng 

ndk 

vOy  chitng-ko 

,  ngotiwid 

to 

ko,  go 

k^ 

cho 

ni,  u 

from 

ka,  ga 

t6 

boei 

tzong 

this 

di-hu  . 

ni 

nay 

t^ko 

that 

ho-hu 

nun 

cy,  n6 

koko 

there 

ho  hma 

tino 

ben-n6 

iiun6 

here 

di  hma 

tint 

b6n-n^y 

koni 

before 

shy6 

na 

tluwok 

sin 

behind 

na^yk 

t'bi  Idng 

fau 

h6w 

XIV.  Pali', — 'Ihe^Pali  language  among  the  Indo^ 
Chinese  nations^  occupies  the  same  place  which  SanS" 
crit  holds  among  the  Hindus^  or  Arabic  among  the 
followers  of  Islam.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  maritime  countries  which  lie  between  India  and 
China f    it  is  the  language  of   religion,  law,  litera- 
ture, .  arid  science,    and  has  had  an  extensive  in- 
fluence in    modifying  the  vernacular  languages  of 
these  regions.     The  name  of  this  language,  though 
commonly  pronounced  Baliy  is  more  generally  writ- 
ten Pali;  but  both  forms  are  occasionally  used.    'As 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  still  very  obscure,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  is  the  more  correct  ortho- 
graphy.  Mf,  however,  w^e  coidd  venture  to  identify 
the  term  with  the  Bdhlikd   b'hasha^  which,    in  th6 
Sahi'tya  De'rpana  of  Vis'icandtha,  i^  enumerated  as 
^one  of  the  languages  proper  to  be  used  by  certain 
characters,  in  dramatic  works,  the  latter  ought  ta  be 
considered  as  the  more  correct.     La  Loubere,  on 
the  authority  of  D'Hf^iiBEL6T,'lias  stated  (Tom.  I.  p. 
422)  that  the  ancient  ^Pemc»  language  was  termed 
Pahdm;  (Fahia^i)  ^nd  that'  the  Pemans  do  nG:t 
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a  1 

distinguish  in  writing  between  Pahali  and  Bahali. 
IWs  conjecture  would  be  confirnred  by  the  identity 
of  the  terms  Ball  and  B&dlika  b'hashay  were  it  to  be 
estabfished;  for  no  donbt  can  be  entertained  that 
In  Sanscrit  geography,  the  epithet  BdkHka  is  applied 
to  a  northern  Indo-Persic  region,  probably  con'e- 
sponding  to  Balkh  B&miyan.    Among  the  Indo-ChU 
nest  nations,   the    Bati  is  frequently  denominated 
Zanfca-basay  or  the  language  of  Lanka^  and  Magdia^ 
or,  as  it  is  often  pronounced  Mungata^  a  term  which 
seems    to  correspond  with  the  Sanscrit  Magad*hi^ 
which,  in  many  of  the  Vyakaranas^  is  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  dialects  proper  to  be  used  by  certain  cha- 
racters introduced  in  Natakds,  or  Hind&  dramas.  Ac- 
cording to  K(£]MPF£R,  the  Bali  in  the  Khom  language, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  PegUy  was  termed  "  Mac-^ 
catOrpasay^  or  Magad'hi  b^hasha^  as  we  m^y  safely 
venture  to  render  it.     P.  Paulinus  however  appliei^ 
this  term  inaccurately  to  the  square  Ball  character, 
inst^  of  the  language  (Mus.  Borg.  p.  1). 

This  language,  notwithstanding  its  extensive  use 
among  so  many  nations,  and  the  degree  of  cultivation 
which  it  has  received  from  the  different  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  employed,  has  hitherto  attracted  little  at* 
tention  among  Europeans.  The  indefatigable  Kcemp- 
FEB,  in  his  Am(Bmtat€s  jBcro/ic^,*"  has  very  imperfectly 
exhibited  the  Bali  alphabet.  La  Lou  b  ere  had  previ- 
ously published  it  more  correctly,  according  to  the  form 
employed  among  the  Siamese;  his  Bali  alphabet  is  re- 
peated in  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  and  Caupanius, 
m  his  ^^  Alphabet umBarmanumj"^  has  exhibited  the  sim- 
ple letters,  accprding  to  the  square  form,  employed  by 
the  B&rmas.  La  Loubere,  in  his  "  Historical  Rela" 
turn  of  Siam,''  has  pubhshed  ^' The  Life  of  Theve- 
TAT,**  said  to  be  translated  from  the  jBa/f,  with  a 
fragment  termed  "  An  Explanation  of  the  PatimouCy 

T3 
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or  Text  of  the  JTmac''    P.  Paui-inus  a  S.  Bahtm^ 
MAEO,  in  his,"  M^usqum  Borgiumi''  has,  io  hiinistial 
petulant,  inaccural;^ ,  .  qnd,  desultory  manner,  ekhi* 
bited  jsome  confused  notices  concerning  the  Bidagat^ 
the  Iffuihtnaukaf  the  Ifammiwa^  and  a  "  CompeniSfMi 
qfthf^Barrm  Xtfa;^': cou^posediwin  the  Pali  language. 
Dr.  F.  J^ucHAN^^ity  jnhis  ^\:M$^yonthe  Reiigidnan/i 
Literature  ofttie  J^rnias,^'   (Asiat.  Research,  vol.  vij 
has  published  a* tJ:a];slati6n  of  the  "  Kammuiiy^ ^tlA- 
euted  from  the  LatinyoiX^xoxi  of  Vii>fCENTio  Sakob* 
HANO,  whicl^  differs  considerably  from  the  noticei&teOiii 
cerning  that  work  published  by  P.  Paulinus,  adcolirdt 
ing  to  whom,  in  ,I776j  an  Italian  translation  of  it  ¥«w 
made  in  Pegt^,  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  BoroiA!. 
Whether  any  of  these  versions  have  been  made  directly 
from  the  P«/^,  or  only  through  the  medium  of  a  HariM 
QV  Sianiese  vevsioiiy  is^at  kast,  very  dubious;  buttlie 
eiwmeration  may  suffice  to  show  how  far  the  attfen- 
tion'  of  Europj^am  has  been  turned  to  this  languagt^.' 
It  would  appear,,  that  the  learned  La  Croze,  in  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  has  also  treated  concern- 
ing the  relations  and  aflfini  ties  of  the  Pali,  but  Ihave 
had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  collection  of 
his  letters.     P.  I^aulinus,  in  his  coarse,  acrimoni- 
ous, and  offensive  way  has  also  obtruded  on  the  pub- 
lic, some  conjectures  concerning  it,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  his    "  Vy  AC  ARAN  A,  seu  locupletissima  Sanh 
scrdamicae    linguae  Institutioy^    Romae    1804,    has 
given  a  death-blow   to  his  vaunted  pretensions  to 
profound  oriental  learning;  and  shown,  as  was  pre- 
viously Suspected,  that  he  was  incapable  of  accur 
rately  distinguishing  iSa/i^cr/^  from  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  India  J"* 

■     ■  ■'  .  ■  *■    ■     I   (■  II"  N  ■  -«      ■      -■  1^  I  ■■   I      ■>a»  m         ■       fci  I  ■■■■■.■■■     I      <■ 

.     .  .  '  ■  \     »     .  * 

*  Thfe  philological  merits  or  demerits  of  P.  Paulinus  form  no  part  of 
the  proper  subject  of  this  essay;  hen  only  mentionied  here  for  tW pur- 
pose of  disclaiming  his  critical  authority,  when  placed,  as  it  has  freqxuuitl^ 
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Tb^BdU  ^Iphahtt  steins,  in  its  origin,  to  be  a  de- 
rivative from  the  Deoa-nagari,  though  it  has  not 
wily  acquired  considerable  difference  of  form,  but 
has  also  been  modified  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
jtower'^f  the  letters,  by  the  monosyllabic  pronun- 
dafioti'  of  the  Indo-Chinese  ilations.  It  has  dropped,  in 
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"icHa^'hj-^Ewhpean  writers,    in  competition  with  such  authorities  in 
Nind^  literature,    as  Sir  W.  .Jdn^ s,  or  Mr.  Colkbeooke.     In   his 
llkfftim  Bargianum  he  has  Ynistaken  a  specimen  of  Afalayu  for  Ben- 
^joU;  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  occurs  in  his  ^fofwcn^  Grammar.    The 
ainkh  blunder  had  been  made  before  him,  by  the  Editors  of  the  polyglott 
*  OfoiU  Dbmifdea;"  but  the  following  are  his  own.    A  numierous  class 
i  Staucrit  np/o^  form  the  fifth  case  in  at;  in  TamtU  and  Malay dlam, 
noveeMT,  a  caa^.  of  similar  import  terminates  in  al  ;  and  this  cas^,  which 
lelbngs  to  Ihesjp  vernacular  languages,  but  never  to  Sanscrit,  has  P.  Pau- 
iStiAh'  linSfontiiy  substituted,  in  his  Sanscrit  Grammar,  in  the  place  of 
at  regiitai'  Sanscrit  flection  in  at.    This  substitution  of  the  letter  I  for  t 
S-Botcpinfiiied  to  those  irtstaaces  only,  in  which  the  analogous  flections 
)f  a  yernacular  language  may  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  error;  it 
x:curs  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  and  popular  dia- 
ectfK Golnekie  iausing^ the  letter  t,  and  which  must  therefore  be  consi- 
leredas  the  blunders  of  absolute  ignorance.    Thus,  in  the  names  of  the 
epnesof  the  Sanscrit  verb,  he  gives  lal  for  iat,  lol  for  Idt,  HI  for  lid,  and 
tt/for  ltd.    A  blunder  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  fifth  case  of 
vPixtA,  runs   through  a  variety  of  the  flections  of  the  Sanscrit  verb. 
fim^-hs %iyt^  ahhaoal  for  aJfhacat,  hitavadal  for  Ifhtoatat,  bhavel  for 
^kavui,  bhuyal  for  b^htiyat,  abhul  for  ab^hut,  abhaviszyal  for  ab^havi^ 
Ayttf :  but  the  whole  work  swarms  with  similar  errors.    What  should  we 
hmk  of  a  Latin  grammarian  who  should  falsify  the  ablative  case  in  nouns, 
Lddmlsrepresent  the  third  person  singular  in  verbs?  Yet  this  is  nothing 
none  than-  what  has  been  done  by  the  redoubted  P.  Paultnus,  whom 
he-lesM^d  Sylvest&e  db  Sacy  terms    "  un  des  ecrivains  les  p]u& 
ra^ehans  et  les  plus  dedaign^ux  \'\  and  he  has  not  ouly  erred  in  the  par- 
icular  instances  which  he  has  adduced  in  his  Grammar,  but  he  has  also 
JM  dtPfm  rules  tb  justify  his  errors,  as,  in  his  rules  for  the  permutation 
if  the  letter  /  into  t,  d,  dh,  &c.    All  his  other  works,  that  have  fallen 
at6  my  hands,  equaJly  abound  in  error,    arrogance   and  ignorance, 
^ually  superficial,  inaccurate,  and  virulent  in  his  invective,  a  critic 
if  1^  own  stamp  would  be  tempted  to  retort  on  iiim  his  own  quotatio;i 
AmENNtvs. 

Simla  quam  simiHs  turpissima  bestia  vobis. 

T4 
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common  use,  some  letters  entirely,  and  accented  others 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  IPchhatdy  Anudhata^  aod 
Swarita  tones,  in  the  system  of  accentuation  used  in 
chaunting  MantrAs^  and  in  reciting  the  Vedas  them- 
selves* Thus,  it  has  dropped  both  the  palatal  aad 
the  celebral  sh  of  the  Deoornagarij  as  well  as  the 
double  consonant  k$h^  though  the  two  first  are  still 
retained  in  the  more  correct  alphabets.  InSteEtd^of 
pronouncing  the  first  series  of  letters  ka  kAa^gA 
gha^nga^  it  recites  them  ka  k'h&  kh  gahayf^a  pro* 
nouncing  ka  thrice;  first,  in  its  natural  tone;  se- 
condly, softly  accented  in  treble,  ias  if  with  the  tone 
Mhata;  and  tWdly,  in  a  deep  base  tone,  like  the 
anudfhata  of  the  Samaveda  Brahmins  ;  gahwt>v  ga  is 
only  recited  once  and  that  slightly  accented,  wlii)e 
nga  suffers  no  alteration.  A  similar  alteration,  ocQiirs 
in  the  second  series,  cha^  and  tlie  fifth  series,  jMi 
The  vowels  are  generally  presented  in  the  same  or- 
der as  the  Deva-nagari,  but  by  a  similar  mode  of 
-accentuation,  eighteen  are  sometimes  employed. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  pronunciati6n  are,  however, 
more  closely  adhered  to  by  the  T*kay  or  Siamese^ 
than  by  the  Barma  and  Rukhhig  nations,  whose  lan- 
guages are  neither  so  powerfully  accented,  nor  so 
monosyllabic  as  the  T'hay. 

The  form  of  the  Bali  character  varies  essentially 
among  the  diiFerent  nations  by  whom  it  is  used. 
I'he  square  Bali  character,  employed  by  the  Barmas^ 
differs  much  from  that  which,  is  used  among  the  Sa- 
mese.  and  approaches  nearer  the  form  of  the  Barma 
'character.  The  Siamese  Bali  character  is  termed,  by 
the  Siamese^  Nangsu  KhSm^  the  Khdm^  or  Khohmtn 
character,  having,  according  to  their  own  tradition, 
derived  it  from  that  nation.  The  square  Barma  cha-. 
racter  seems  to  coincide  with  the  Bali  character  of 
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Zimka  or  Ceylon;  though  in  that  island,  Bali  com- 
nositions  are  frequently  written  in  the  proper  Sing*- 
mia  character.  Of  the  character  used,  in  LmCj 
ChainpUj  ^ndAnam^  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
judging.,  Cakpanius,  in  his  ^^  AlphabetumBarma' 
nmn^  p.  37,  asserts,  that  La  Lou  bere,  in  his  "  His- 
torical Relation  of  Siarfty  has  mistaken  the  Burma 
an^  Ldw  characters  for  the  Ball;  and  Sir  W.  Joni:s, 
in  his  8th  anniversary  discourse,  if  I  understand 
him,  affirms  the  same  thing,  on  the  authority  of  a 
native  of  Arakan.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  La 
Loubere's  alphabet,  though  imperfect,  as  the  vowels 
are  omitted,  and  the  powers  of  several  letters  in- 
accurately expressed,  i^  the  real  Bali  alphabet  of 
the  Siamese,  and  that  which  I  have  found  in  tise 
among  the .  Talapoins,  both  of  the  T'hay  and  the 
T^hay-i'hay  race,  however  it  may  differ  from  the 
JBa/i,  m  use  among  the  Burma  and  Rukheng  nations. 
This  character,  however,  when  correctly  written,  is 
not  round  like  the.  proper  Barmu  character,  but 
formed  by  a  number  of  minute  strokes,  placed  in  an 
angular  position,  like  the  Sing'hala  Pushpdkshara,  or 
flower- character.  Indeed,  on  comparing  the  two 
characters^  the  square  Barma-Bali  character  will  be 
found  to  approach  nearer  the  proper  Burma  character, 
than  tlie  'Bali  of  Siam. 

The  Bali  is  an  ancient  dialect  of  Sanscrit,  which 
sometimes  approaches  very  nearthe  original.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  regular  inte<;change  of  cer- 
tain letters,  the  elision  of  harsh  consonants,  and  the 
contraction  of  similar  syllables,  all  the  vocables  which 
occur  in  its  ancient  books,  seem  to  be  purely  Sans-- 
crit.  \n  Cheiit&s.2^M\  latter  compositions,  however, 
some  words  of  the  popular  languages  of  the  country 
sometimes  in3inuate  tnemselves,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  Tatnulj  Telinga^  and  Canara  vocables  occasionallf 
occur,  in  the  later  Sanscrit  compositions  of  the  Deh 
hin.  The  Bati^  while  it  retains  almost  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Sanscrit  flections,  both  in  nouns  and  verb% 
nevertheless  employs  this  variety  rather  sparingly  in 
composition,  and  affects  the  frequent  introduction  of 
the  preterite  participle,  and  the  use  of  impersonar 
verbs.  It  also  uses  the  cases  of  nouns  in  a  more  in- 
determinate manner  than  the  Sanscrit,  and  often 
confounds  the  active,  neuter,  and  passive  tenses  of 
verbs.  Like  other  derivative  dialects,  it  occasionally 
uses  Sanscrit  nouns  and  particles  in  an  oblique  sense; 
but  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  pure  Sanscrit^  than  any 
other  dialect,  and  exhibits  a  close  affinity  to  the  Pr&- 
krit,  and  the  Zend. 

These  three  dialects,  the  Prakrit,  the  B^li,  and 
the -Zewrf,  are  probably  the  most  ancient  derivatives 
from  the  Sanscrit.    The  great  mass  of  vocables  ixif 
all  the  three,  and  even  the  forms  of  flection^  both  in' 
verbs  and  nouns,  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  ac-' 
cording  to  regular  laws  of  elision,  contraction,  and' 
permutation  of  letters.  Sometimes,  in  pursuing  these* 
analogies,  they  nearly  coincide,  sometimes  they  dif-' 
fer  considerably,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  ano- 
ther of  them  approaches  nearest  to  the  original  Sans- 
crit.   Tlieir  connection  with  this  parent  language  was 
perceived,  and  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  has 
also  been  been  alluded  to  by  P.  Paulinus,  who  de*- 
rives  his    information,    concerning  the  Bait,  from 
Carpanius  and  Mantegatius.    The  fate  of  these' 
three  languages  is  also,  in-sdme  degree,  similar.    The* 
Prakrit  is  the  language  which  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jainas ;  the  Bali  is 
equally  revered  among  the  followers  of  Budd'ha  ; 
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while  the  Zendy  or  sStcred  language  of  attcient  Trany 
faas«  liong  eiyoyed  a  similar  rank  among  the  Parsis  or 
worshippers  of  fircy  and  been  the  depository  of  the 
iacred  boofvs  of  Zoroaster.     It  is  perhaps,  however, 
move  accujfate  to  consider  ali  the   three,  rather.  a3 
different  dialects- of  the  same  derivative  language, 
than  as  different  languages ;  and  conformably  to  thii^ 
idea,  the  Bali  itself^may   be   teckoned  a'  dialect  of 
PrAkrit.    The  term  Pr4krit^.  both  in  books,^  and  in 
common  use  among  the  Brahmins,  is  employed  with 
)K)me  degree  of  latitjiide.     Sor^etimes  the  iterm  is  don- 
fined  to  a  particular  dialect,  employed  by  the  Jaina^j 
as  the  language  of  religion  and  science,  and  appro- 
priated to  females,  and  respectable  characters  of  an 
mferior    class,  in   dramas.       Sometimes,  it  includes 
all  the  dialects  derived  immediately  from  the  Sam- 
mV, -whether  denominated  PrAkrit ,  Mctgad'hl^  Su- 
rasinij  Pais'acJdy  or  Ap&bhransa ;  ai^d  sometimps.  ife 
is  even  extended  to  the  DSsarb'hhkg^y  or  popijlar 
tongues  of  India,  as  Mahriisht  or  Mqh^rckttay  Canara^ 
Telinga,   Udia  and  Bengali.*    Accort^iig  to  the  ex- 
tended use  ^f  the  term  PrAkrit,  it  may  certainly  in- 
clude'both  JSa/i  and   Zend;  and  if  iiiore  extensive 
research  should  justify  the  idea  derived  from  an  im- 

Eerfect  investigation,  I  apprehend  that  the  Ball  may 
e  identified  with  the  MAgad'hi,  and  the  Ze^/rf  with 
the  Surasini,  of  Sanscrit  authors; 

These  three  dialects,  thfe  Pr&krit,  jBa/?,  and  Zend, 
have  been  regularly  cultivated  and  fixed  by  qompo-^ 
sition.  The  same  laws  of  derivation  are  applicable 
to  the  formation  of  all  the  three;  but*  yet  there  is 
often  considerably  diversity  in  the  forms  which  par- 
ticular words  assume,  as  appears  from  the  fcrllWW- 
ing  comparative  specimen. 


^  1 
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Sanscrit, 

Prhk'ni. 

Ball 

ZcmL 

man 

purushah 

puriso 

burutsa 

pedoroscho 

woman 

8tri 

tri 

ifhi 

str^ 

daughter . 

putri 

pui 

butri 

pothr6 

wife 

Vharya 

bbari^    ^ 
bhaja      ) 

p'hiriya 

pe^r6      ^ 
perena    J 

fiUher 

piti' 

pii       y 
piar6  J 

pita 

fedr6 

mother 

matd 

ma4        *> 
maSro     ) 

matta 

mat6 

wmd 

• 

vdyuh 

bau 

vayo 

vato 

£re 

agnih 

aggiii 

akhi 

at&^ 

horse 

asVah 

1    • 

&6 

atsa    7 
acha  3 

aspo 
aspahe 

Log 

s'ukarah 

suar6 

sukaro 

soubarS   • 

dog 

s'w5,  s'wanum  sunau 

sunak'ha 

sunish    1 
sepa       J 

buffalo 

mahishah 

mahiso 

mahingsa 

mesha 

band 

hastab 

hatt6 

hasti 

zest6 

sun 

suryah  > 
ravih"  J 

surd   > 
rai     3 

suriya 

houerS 

rave 

reeou6 

tiger 

vyagrah 

bag'h6 

p'hayagho 

azra    y 
vuzra  J 

tree 

• 

vrukshah 

rukho       1 
vuch'hah  j 

rukha 

orofhfe 

YJUage 

grSmam 

gfimam    V 

khaman 

gueoufi 

th6  lin^m 

lingam 

linkam 

lankan 

hengh&mi 

mountain 

parvatab 

pabbau     i 
paiita        j 

bapato 

burezoetS 

world 

prit'bivi 

pahavi 

pattwS 

pe^te  - 

forest 

aranyam 

rannam 

aranja^ 

beramn 

beenterf 

pravisbatS 

pavishai 

pawisi 

Jree6chet£ 
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Sanscrit         PrdkriU  Bali.  Zend. 

^^\  come  Sgamishwanti  figamihi'i  akamisunti      aoonliilo 

^  makes        karoti  karoi  karoti  keret6 

atti    -^ 

^is  asti  achi   >  hathi  ast€ 

asai    J 

'^^en  saptah  sattcS  sapta  hapt6 

*c^veii  swargah  sagg6  8agg6  $p^r€zh 

In  this  specimen,  the  Pr&krit  words  are   selected 
from  the  Manorama  Vritti  of  B'hamaha,  and  the 
^ ^rakritalankeswarah  of  Vidya'  Vin6d'ha;  the  Ball 
are  taken  at  random  from  the  Kumdrd-Bap,  Chitam-^ 
tidn,  and  Hatamnan;  and  the  Zend^  from  the  voca- 
bularies ot  Anquetildu  Perron,  whose  orthogra- 
phy, since  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  ori- 
ginal Ztnd^  has  been  preserved,  however  inaccurate, 
in  preference  to  conjectural  emendation;  though  I 
am  convinced  that  an  orthography,  more  conform- 
able to  the  original,  would  render  the  connection  of. 
Zendj  with  its  cognate  dialects,  more  apparent. 

Specimen  of  Balijrom  the  Hatamn&n. 

S«gge'  kdm^harup^  giri-s'ik'hara-gat6  cMntdlikk'h^  vim^n^  dip6 
rat'h^ba  gam^  taruvanagahaii^  g^bavat'hamb'i  k'h^tt6. 

B'huinmi  ch^ykntu  deva:  jala-fhala-visaiii6  yakha-gandabba-naga 
tiehantam-antikey^ni  tnunivara-vacbanam  s^davo  m^  sunantu. 

D'hammassa-vaiiak&l6-ayum  bhaddanta  namdtassa-B'hagavatd  Arhatt6 
t'ainma  ^ambuddassa. 

Y€sant4-santachittartisarano-8arai|^  6ta-16kantar^v4  bhumma-bhumro&'r 
cha-d^v&  giina-gana-gahan&d'h^yatdKibbak&iam  6t6^jdntu  d^v^varakana- 
kama6  m^rn-r^je  vasantd. 

.  $autDS}ih^ain  munrvaravachanam  s6tain  maggam  sammaggam  gabb^ 
cbakka-vil^u  ^akh^  d6vii-cha  branhano* 

Which  may  be  thus  restored  into  Sanscrit ^  without  the 
radical  change  of  a  single  tvord. 

Swarge'  k4m^charup6  giris'ikharagat^  chlaitariksh^  vim^^  dip6  rashtr^ 
gi1im6  tanivanagabaii^  grihavatihi  ksfi^tr^. 

Bhi^mau  ch^&ntu  d^v^  jalast'hata-visbam^  yaksha-gandharva-nag^' 
tb'hantain  ^ntik^p&m  munivarachanam  s^d'havo  m€  s'rinantu. 

Dherinas'raY?t9^Lk^l6yum  b'haiiyaAtam ;  namastasyaB'hagaYatu  Arhato^ 
samyak  sambudd'basma. 
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Y^santslh  s'inta-chitta  tri^arana  s'arani  ]hal6k6ttar6vi  b'humau  ablm* 
mauchaf  d^ v4  gunaganagrahana  d'hayantah  servak^am :  6i6  ay^tu  d^vi 
Tarakaitakama6  m^ruraje  vasantah.  ^ ' 

Santoshal^^tum  munivaravachanam  scrotum  agr6  samagram  serr^sk 
cliakraval^shu  yaksh^  d^vascha  br^infaanah. 

The  Devas  frequent  Swurga,  Kamarupa,  the  mountain  tope,  and  at* 
mosphere,  in  their  cars,  and  on  earth,  they  visit  the  Dwipas,  the  fields, 
cities,  recesses  of  forests,  habitations,  and  sacred  places.     In  inaccetsi- 
ble  places,  by  land  or  water,  the  Yakshas,  Gand-hervas  and  Nagas  re- 
side, in  the  vincity  of  waters.    Listen  to  roe,  ye  devotees,  while  I'reptt 
the  words  of  the  Munivaras :  this  is  the  time  for  hearing  sacred  thiim;i-^ 
fthe  devotees  reply)  Say  on.     (the  speaker  proceeds)  Reverence  to  Bha- 
CATATA  Arhata,  the  all-corn pirehending.    Those  who  hear,  shall  be* 
come  pure  of  mind,  and  Trisara'  shall  protect  them  both  in  this  .and 
other  worlds :  the  Devas,  earthly  and    unejEirthly,  possessed  of  vacioos 
qualities,  constantly  present  themselves  to  their  thoughts,  and  the  Devas 
who  reside  on  Meru,  the  chief  of  mountains,    of  pure  gold,  frequent 
Ihem.    In  the  full  and  perfect  iiearing  of  the  words  of  the  Munivataip 
the  Yakshas,  Devas,  and  Bramhanas  delight  above  all  else. 

This  s|>ecimen  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  ilus- 
trate  the  relation  wMch  the  Bali  bears  to  its  parent 
Sanscrit.  The  passage  is  chosen  at  random,  btit  con- 
siderable portions  of  Bali  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  process  with  a  similar  result;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  applies  equally  to  Prakrit  aiid  Zend^ 
though  words  of  an  origin  foreign  to  Sanscrit,  may 
occasionally  be  expected  to  occur  in  all  the  three 
dialects. 

After  having  thus  briefly  stated  the  origin  of  both 
the  Bali  language  and  x^mtten  character,  I  £(hould^ 
in  conformity  to  the  plan  which  has  been  followed 
in  this  rapid  sketch,  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  its 
characteristic  structure  and  grammatical  peculiarities, 
with  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  Pr&krit  ana 
Zend;  but  these^  with  a  view  of  Ball  literature,  and 
its  infludnce,  as  a  learned  language,  on  the  vernacu- 
lar Indo-Chinese  tongues,  I  reserve  for  the  subject  of 
|/another  essay.  The  politeness  and  literary  zeal  of 
Wlv.  GoeebrookS,  have  furnished  me  with  ample  fa- 
cilities of  investigating  the  Prakrit^  in  all  its  variety 
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of  dialects ;  but  the  paucity  of  my  original  materials^ 
in  Bali,  and  the  total  want  of  Mss.  in  Zend^  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  giving  the  subject  so  ftjU 
an  investigation  as  its  importance  requires ;   but  if 
the  necessary  materials  can  be  procured,  I  hope  to 
be  soon  able  to  submit  to  the  Asiatic  Society  the  re- 
sult of  my  enquiries.     Of  the  Bali  language,  diffe- 
rent K6shas  and  Vydkaranas  are  known  to  exist ;  and 
several  of  them  are  to  be  procured  in  Ceylorij  as  the 
Bali  *Subdamala^  Balavatara^   Nigaiidu  and  Nigandu 
Sana.     Of  the  Zend,  various  alphabets  and  vocabu- 
laries, as  well  as  original  compositions,  are  extant ; 
but  no  set  of  grammatical  forms,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     The  learned  Tychsen,  in  his  disserta- 
tion    **  De  Cuneatis  Inscriptiombtis  Persepolitanis^'^ 
1798,  recommends,  earnestly,  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
to  form  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Zend  and  Pah- 
lavi;  and    this  must   undoubtedly  be  performed   if 
ever  the  subject  be  accurately  investigated;  for  as 
yet  we  are  impei-fectly  acquainted  even  with  the  true 
arrangement  of  the  Zend  alphabet,  though  it  is  pro- 
bably the .  origin  of  the  ancient  Kti/ic  character,  if 
not  the  actual  Himyaric  character  itself.     I  have  at 
present  little  doubt  that  the  characterof  the  ancient 
Zendj  or  as  it  is  termed,  according  to  Anquetil  du 
Perron's  orthography,  AzieantS,  is  derived  from  the 
Dh)a-nagari;  for  that  author  himself  admits  that  the 
vowels  coincide  with  the  Guzeratti,  and  hints  that  in 
some  alphabets  the  consonants  also  have  a  similar 
arrangement.    Numerous  circumstances  likewise  lead 
us  to  conjecture,  that  if  ever  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arrow  character  are  decyphered,  it  will 
be  on  the  principles  of  this  alphabet.     NiEBHuahas 
stated,  from  actual  observation,  that  the  characters 
of  these  inspriptions  are  certainly  written  from  left  to 
right,  like  tliQ  Deoa-nagari,    and  the   alphabets  de- 
rived from  it.     If  this  authority  can  be  depended  on, 
it  completely  sets  aside  every  attempt  to  explain 
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them  by  any  alphabet  written  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left  *  A  subject,  however,  like  the  Arrmo  cha- 
racter^ concerning  which  there  are  ahnost  as  many 
opinions,  as  authors  who  have  engaged  in  the  dis* 
cussion,  can  never  be  illustrated  by  mere  conjec- 
tures, however  ingenious  or  plausible.* 


i^mimm 


*  In  revising  the  sheets  of  this  essay^  1  perceive  that  several  omisskmi 
have  occurred  from  the  number  and  nature  of  the  various  materials  cin> 
ployed,  and  the  difficulty  of  classing  them  in  the  proper  order  of  ar* 
rangement.    The  following  additions  are  therefore  subjoined. 

To  the  notices  concerning  Malay  compositions^  the  following  may  b^ 
added. 


\^  AsaJt  agdma  hlmn,  or  the 
principles  of  the  Islam  faith. 

f .  Idlal  agama  Islam,  explana- 
tion of  the  Umalic  worship. 

3.  IdlehHfikchy  explanation  of 
the  law  of  Islam. 

4.  Makota  segila  Kaja. 

5.  Pasiru^l  Kordn. 

6.  Hafid  Imam,  ul  Muroenini 

7.  Hikaiat  Midraj  Nabi  Ma- 
hummed. 

%.  Hikaiat  Nabi  Mahummed. 
9.  Hikaiat  Nabi  Musa. 

10.  Hikaiat  Nabi  Yusuf. 

11.  Hikaiat    deripada  kajadiaiin 
Mahummed. 

12.  Hukam  Islam. 

13.  Hukam  Khaj. 

14.  Hukam  Kanun. 

15.  Elmu  Fikeh. 

16.  Elmu  Falak. 

17.  Kitabu'l  Faraid. 

18.  Kitab  ul  Allah. 

19.  Sijihu'l  Huseinu'l  Kashefi. 
SOt  Samar  adainu'l  Islam. 
21.  Mirat  al  Miiminin. 

f  3.  Mirifat  ul  Islam,  or  Pungar 

ndl  ag^ma  Is)am. 
t3.  Perniatu  marifat  AUali, 
24.  Reazu'l  lehafi. 
S5.  Ruein  parungan. 

26.  Nur  Malimnmed. 

27.  Cheritra  deripada  Suliman'. 
S8.  Cicritra  derinada  al  Omar. 


2f^.  Cheritra  Raja  DewaAhmud. 
30«  Cheritra  Kobat  Leila  Indara. 

31.  Humsah  penchurl 

32.  Hikaiat  seg^la  Stisuh^nan. 

33.  Hikaiat  Misa  Tiimon    panji 
•    Wila  Kasuma. 

34.  Hikaiat  Misa  Gomitar. 

35.  Hikaiat  Jarau  Kolina. 

36.  Hikaiat  Chahaju  Langarei. 

37.  Silsilitu'l  Salfitin,  or,  Penurn- 
nan  segalaRaja. 

38.  Hikaiat  Ambon. 

39.  Hikaiat  Acbi. 

40.  Hikaiat  Bayan. 

41.  Hikaiat  Baktiyan. 

4^.  Hikaiat  Tana  Hitum,    . 

43.  Hikaiat  Jowhar  Manikam. 

44.  Hikaiat  Datu  peijanga. 
4j.  Hikaiat  Dewa  Raja. 

46.  Hikaiat  Raja    Bosman  dam  . 
Lokman. 

47.  Hikaiat  Raja  Tambik  baja. 

48.  Hikaiat  Raja  Suliman. 

49.  Hikaiat   Rajah  ul  Ajam  o 
Azbah. 

30.  Hikaiat  Raja  Kirripun. 

5 1 .  Hikaiat  Raja  Kambdyu. 

52.  Hikaiat   Raja  Nila   Dat» 
Kawaja. 

53.  Hikaiat  Runga  Rati. 
54*  Hikaiat  Isma  Jatim. 

55.  Hikaiat   Abdullah  ibn  ul     . 
Omar. 
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.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  Barma  compositions^  the  following  names 
of  twelve  popular  works  may  be  mentioned : 
t.  Wi  badoy  5.  Ny&wa,  9.  Namosara  L^nga^ 

^p  Wib^,  6.  Slng-gy6;  10.  Yadana  sui-gyamg, 

3.  Padimuky  7.  Wi-miy,  II.  Totig-6ch69 

4.  M^wa,  8.  Siho  namakara,         12.  Y6dana  Rasi. 

The  following  additional  notices  and  corrections  of  names  refer  to 
the  list  of  Barma  compositions  given  under  the  article  Barma,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  numbers. 
]•  Jainda  Mama  Bikhu,  an  account  of  the  female  ascetic  Jaind4 

Mana. 
%  NundaJaina,  the  history  of  a  Deva,  also  named  Akunba. 
6.  Jhni,  the  religious  institutes  of  Tbmi. 

T*  Nhni,  Another  of  the  ten  great  religious  books  of  the  BudtThuh, 
which  are  recited  in, the  following  order:    1.  Jemi;    2.  Nemi; 
3.  Janaka;  4.  Sawan  Nasyan:  5.  B'huridat ;  6.  Maho  8ot*ha; 
7'Samata:  8.  Wtfhara;  9.  Chanda  G&ngma ;  10.  Wesundar a. 
.  Besides  these,  the  twc*  following  works  are  of  great  authority, 
' 'Tbe  PasfHk-pyi^  which  is  the  Barma  Hatamndn, 
'  PgfhmB,  which  is  the  book  of  their  my  thology,  revealed  by  Mta 
,;  Cbewa-para. 
8*.  Dherma  pat'hd,  2L  book  on  Justice. 
9*  ffamagara,  a  ritual  of  prayers. 
'  10.  Logasm'a  and  Loganithi,  Mond  treatises. 
14.  Paramikhan,  account  of  Samata  and  T'hik  lyhai.         | 
26.  £«ii£pXcAan,  the  adventures  of  Nemi,  . 
17*  Ka£'khan,  a  religious  work  00  the  expiation  of  crimes. 
26.  Tlhtwek'khan,  the  same  work  as  the  Rukhing  Nga<haM  trdt^* 
fS.  Amuasana,  a  small  book  for  children,  )ike  the  TaiamAtisidi 

and  other  compositions  of  Avy&r, 
J0»  Attagat-UngOs  the  Bidagat. 
^«  EbuU-cheW'iimg,  A  Sji$tem  of  morality. 
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An  Account  $/*  if  Ac  TRiGoisroMEXiiiCAL  OpiRATibKs 
in  crossing  the ^ EN iT^sv LA  of  l^D I  Aj  andconnectwg 
Fort  St.  George  with  Mangalore. 


BY    CAPT.    WILLIAM*  LAMBTON. 


■•.^: 


Communicated^  Ay Tfip  Honorable  William  Peteib, 
jEsq.  Gtwcrw/'^  ofVdhi:  St.  George. 


CENERAL   ACCOUNT. 


IN  the  year  1801  I  had  the  honor  of  coinmuiiicat> 
Thgto  the  Asiatic  Society  my  intention  of  extei^ding 
a  geograpliical  survey  across  the  peninsula  bi^In&B^ 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  certain  positions  on  th6  Caro- 
mandel  and  Malabar  coasts^  and  to  fix  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  all  the  prihfcipal  places,  in  the  in- 
terior CQun|i:y,,  within  the  extent  of  the  operatid^i 
.  for  coijni^c ting  the  two  s^asi ,    My. labours  commenced 
ill  the  CarnatiCy  in  isos,  in  measuring  a  small  arc  cm 
the  meridian  and  on  its  perpendicular,  an  account  of 
which  has  heen  published  in  the  8th  Vol.  of  tlie 
Asiatic  Researches.     The  triangles,  from  whith  those 
arcs  were  deduced,  constitute  a  part  of  the  general 
survey  under  my  superintendance,  now  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  taking  in  upwards  of  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude.    A  series  of  principal  triaiigles  has  also  been 
carried  down  in  a  meridional  direction,  from  which 
has  been  deduced  an  arc  of  three  degrees  and  upwards 
in  amplitude,  giving  the  length  of  the  degree,  on  the 
meridian,   in  lat.   1 P  5&  55\  equal  60494  fathoms, 
"  and  that  from  a  great  number  of  observations  of  dif- 
ferent fixed  stars.    As  I  expect  that  the  detailed  par- 
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ticiilars  of  that  arc  will  appear  before  the  public  in 
another  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  barely  to  mention 
it  here,  as  being  the  scale  from  which  the  latitudes 
of  places  are  computed.* 

A  full  account  of  this  survey  being  intended  for  a 
separate  publication  at  some  future  period,  when 
more  materials  will  be  collected,  I  have  chosen  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  that  part  of  it  which 
I  think  will  be  the  most  interesting;  viz.  the  trian- 
gular operations  in  connecting  the  two  seas,  and  thfe 
method  by  which  the  difference  of  longitude  haS 
been  determined  in  my  progress  from  east  to  west: 
and  that  it  maybe  better  j  adapted  to  the  general 
reader,^  who,  perhaps,  may  have  neither  time  nor^in- 
clinatipn  to  enter  into  minute  detail,  I  shall  prevf- 
ously  .state,  in  a  concise  form,  the  manner  in  which 
these  extensive  operations  have  been  carried  over  the 
great  mountains,  forming  the  eastern  and  western 

*  It  maj  iiot;b'e  amiss  to  mention  here,  tliat  some  little  irre<;[u]arity 
had  occurred  at  some  of  the  stations  of  observation^  occasfoned  no 
doubt  by  the  p1uml>-line*s  being  drawn  out  of  its  vertical  position  ;  but 
H  it  impoasihie  to  say  tit  which  of  the  stations  this  has  happened,  as  at 
the  three  where  the  zenith  distances  were  deemed  the  most  unexcepti- 
onable, there  is  nothing,  to  appearance,  which  can  be  considered  com- 
petent to  produce  the  effect  in  question.  Qne  of  these  three  is  in  the 
ceded  districts,  in  latituds  14®  and  upwards.  Anotlier  one  is  on  the 
table  laud,  near  Bangalore,  in  lat.  16®,  and  the  most  soutiierly  one  is 
in  the  Coimhetoar  country,  in  lat.  1 1®.  The  arc,  comprised  between 
the  stations  in  li^and  13®,  gives  the  measure  of  the  degree  6o53.0 
iathoitis;  and  that,  comprehended  between  11®  and  14®,  gives  only 
60461  fathoms ;  so  that  there  evidently  has  existed  some  causei  ^^ 
deflecting  the  plunfb-line,  at  one  or  both  of  these  northern  stations* 
I  have,  for  the  present,  taken  the  mean  result  of  tlie  two  cases,  re- 
ducing them  to  the  same  latitude,  1 1®  59'  Sb"y  which  is  604^4  fa- 
thoms. This,  measure,  used  with  all  the  recent  measurements  made  in 
England,  France,  and  at  the  polar  circle,  will  give  the  mean  ellipticity 
of  the  earth  -^^  nearly,  and  therefore  the  polar,  to  the  equatorial  di^' 
meter,  will  b^  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.0031^5  nearly* 
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ghauts,  and  through  the  whole  extent  from  Fort  St 
George  to  MangabrCj  being  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  two  miles  and  upwards,  on  the  parallel 
of  the  mean  latitude  between  these  two  places. 

In  the  triangles  of  1 803,  a  great  distance  was  deter- 
mined between  Carangooly  and  Carnatighury  at  which 
stations  pole-star  observations  were  made  ,for  deter- 
mining the  difference  of  longitude  of  those  two  places, 
and  it  was  then  thought  probable  that  others  might 
be  found  in  succession,  nearly  M'-est  from  Camatighur^ 
so  ^s  to  afford  great  distances  for  connecting  the  me- 
ridian lines ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
Kylasghwr  was  preferable,  and  it  was  accordingly 
chosen  for  continuing  those  distances  to  the  west- 
ward, that  between  Carangooly  and  Carnatighur^  a3 
already  determined  in  1 803,  remaining  the  first. 

Kylasghur  was  laid  down  from  the  side  Carnatu 
ghur  and  Hanandamulla^  being  given  in  the  39th  tri- 
angle,' and  the  side  Haiiandamiulla  and  Poonauk  of 
the  2 1  st  triangle,  was  the  base  for  finding  th*e  dis-. 
tance  of  Poonauk  from  Pilhor  hill.  From  this  last,  . 
and  from  the  side  Kylasghur  and  HanandatnuUa^ 
each  as  a  base,  the  side  Kylasghur  and  Pilloor  hill  has 
been  obtained  as  a  mean  of  the  two  results.  From 
this,  as  a  base,  the  series  has  been  carried  on  to  Yer* 
racondah  and  Kylasghur^  depending  on  the  measured 
line  near  St.  Thomas's  Mount;  the  particulars  of 
which  have  already  been  given  in  the  8th  Vol.  of  the 
Researches. 

The  base  near  Bafigalore  (an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  Art,  3)  is  then  h^d  recourse  to,  for  bringing 
out  the '  same  distance,  and  it  will  appear,  in  the  ar* 
langement  mf  the  triangles  depending  ou  that  base, 
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tlui  all  the  errors  are  intended  to  be  combined  in 
the  distance  between  Rymandroog  ond  Yerruoondah. 
From  that  the  triangles  are  carried  eastward,  and  the 
side  Yerracondah  and  Kylasghur  again  brought  out, 
differing  from  the  former  two  feet,  which  will  show, 
by  proportioning  the^  said  side  to  the  length  of  the 
new  base,  that  had  the  triangles  been  carried  on,  and 
that  base  computed  therefrom,  it  would  have  differed 
from  the  measurement  3^  inches.  The  distance, 
therefore,  between  Kylasghur  and  Yerracondah^  is  the 
second  great  distance  for  connecting  the  meridian 
lines. 

Hie  third  of  these  distances  is  that  between  Yer 
rdcondah  and  Sai^cfidroog,  which  is  had  from  the  base 
Savendroog  and  Nundydroog  tu  the  northward,  and 
Savendroog  Deorabetta  to  the  southward,  differing  1 1 
fcet^  the  mean  of  which  is  made  use  of. 

• 

The  same  two  sides  are  used  as  bases  to  proceed  to 
the  westward :  the  stations  to  the  northward  are 
Deoaroydroog^Bomanellyy  and  Mullapunnabetta ;  those 
.to  the  southward  are  Bundkullydroog^  Mysoor  hill, 
and  Mullapun7iabetta ;  and,  from  the  mean  of  these, 
(the  difference  being  5  feet)  the  fourth  great  distance 
is  had  between  Savendroog  and  Mullapunnabetta. 

Finding  the  three  stations,  comprehending  the  two 
last  distances,  fall  very  favourably  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  positions  of  their  meridians  have  been 
fixed,  with  more'than  ordinary  care,  in  moving  to  the 
westward.  But,  as  this  will  be  more  particularly 
treated  of  in  giving  an  account  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar arcs  deduced  therefrom,  I  shall  proceed  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  triangles  have  been  con- 
tinued across  the  great  mountains  that  form  the 
western  ghauts. 
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After  the  observations  were  completed  at  MuRa^ 
punndbettam  Nov.  1804,  the  wes  tern  monsooii  being 
then  over,  and  the  favourable  season  on  the  Malabar 
coast  approaching^,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  country  should  be  had, 
as  I  found  that  my  intended  direction  would  take  me 
across  the  Bullum  district,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
ghauts  forming  a  curve  convex  to  the  eastv^ard,  and, 
m  consequence,  is  at  too  great  a  distance  ,to  disCofver 
any  object  on  the  sea  coast ;  for  I  had  all  along  en- 
tertained a  hope  of  finding  two  or  three  stations,  on 
the  tops  of  these  high   mountains,  from  which  to 
intersect  the  flag  staves  at  Cannanore^  Tellicherry^  and 
Mangah)7*€,     For  the  purpose  of  selecting  stations  I 
had  detached  Lieut.  Kater,  one  of  my  assistants, 
who  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  succeeded 
ixi  the  choice  of  two,  one  on  the  top  of  Balroyndroog, 
in  the  JBerfwore  province,  and  the  other  on  Koondhulltfy 
a  mountain  in  the  Koorg.     The  distance  between 
them  has  been  derived  from  the  base,  MuHapunna- 
hetta  and  Daesauneegooda ;  as  is  also  the  fiftn  great 
distance  connecting  the  meridians  of  Mullapunnabetta 
and  Balroyndroog .    These  stations,  however,  being 
too  remote  from  the  sea,  I  decided  on  descending  the 
ghauts,  and  on  the  distance  between  them  as  a  base, 
a  series  of  triangles  was  carried  through  to  Mmigahrey 
and  thence   down  the   coast   to  Mount  Dtlli  and 
Cannanort. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  noticed,  that  the  great  extent 
from  Bangalore  to  the  sea  coast  required  that  another 
base  should  have  been  measured  to  verify  the  truth 
of  the  triangular  operations,  and  it  was  my  intention 
that  it  should  have  been  done,  but  circumstances  and 
various  avocations  prevented  it,  till  the  season  became 
sofar  advanced  that  every  other  object  would  have 
been  lost.    I  had  to  fix  the  meridian  at  Balroyndroog^ 
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i4  to  observe  zenith  distances  at  PaughuVj  the 
itended  northern  extremity  of  my  meridian  a?c; 
.nd,  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  it  was 
:he  end  of  April,  and  very  shortly  after  tiiat  the  iiioil- 
soon  set  in.  I  had,  however,  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  southern  series  of  triangles,  to  be  carried  through 
tjie  Koorg  to  Mount  Delli,  which  was  rendered  prac- 
ticable by  tlie  assistance  afforded  me  by  the  Koorg 
Rajah,  to  whose  liberal  aid  I  am  indebted  for  the 
successful  means  I  had  in  carrying  the  triangles  over 
these  stupendous  mountains.  Several  beacons  had 
been  erected  on  commanding  situations  pointed  out 
by  me,  previous  to  my  descending  the  ghauts,  some 
of  which  were  distinctly  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
coast,  and  one  of  them  (Taddiandamole)  being  visited 
as  a  station,  the  season  following,  I  was  enabled 
thereby  to  intersect  the  flag  staves  at  Cannamre  and 
TelUchtfiyy  and  also  a  signal  flag  on  my  former  sta- 
tion on  Mount  DclU.  This  branch  of  triangles  was 
carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  commenced 
from  Mullapunnabetta  and  Mysoor  hill,  and  thence  to 
Beitatipoor.SoobramaneehxW,  Taddiandamole,  KUndudda- 
kamullyj  Mount  Delli,  and  BaekuL  From  the  distance 
between  Taddiandamole  and  Mount  Delli,  Cannanore^ 
and  Te///cAe?rrj^,  have  been  laid  down;  and  upon  the  dis- 
tance between  JBtfeA'w/and  Kunduddakamully,  a  branch 
of  triangles  has  been  carried  up  for  finding  the  distance 
,  from  Bullamullyto  Ku7inoor\\\\\,  which  was  also  deter- 
mined by  the  northern  series,and  there  is  a  difference 
of  3yV  f^^t-  I  J^3.ve  been  more  particular  in  giving 
an  account  of  this  southern  series,  because  the  object 
was  to  do  away  any  doubt  that  might  exist,  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  northern  one,  from  the  want  of  a  base 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  I  think,  so  far  as  regards 
nautical  purposes,  no  error,  of  any  importance,  can 
exist.     It  will,  however,  be  necessary  that  a  base 
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line  be  measured  near  MangolorCy  from  which  ^ill 
these  distances^  near  the  sea,  should  be  derived  ane%w, 
when  a  more  minute  survey  of  the  coast  is  made. 

As  the  situation  of  the  places  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  th?ir  relative  positions,  with  respect  to  tlie 
observatory  at  Madras,  and  other  places  on  the  coa^t 
of  Coromandelj  constitute  "a  most  important  part  Q^ 
this  survey,  I  have  left  nothing  undone,  in  that  re- 
spect, to  give  full  and  entire  satisfaction.     But  the 
great  accuracy  required,  in  these  low  latitudes,  in  asr 
certaining  the  length  of  i^  degree  of  longitude,  has 
called  forth  more  than  ordinary  attention;    and  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  many  favourable  and 
concurring  circumstances,  that  my  endeavours  have 
been  rewarded  with  success.     The  three  stat:ions  best 
fituated  for  determining  the  length  of  an  arc,  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  are  Verracovdah,  Saven- 
droog^  and  Mullapunnabetta ;  their  respective  distances 
from  each  other  being  nearly  67  mites ;  and  lying  in 
a  direction  very  nearly  east  and  west,  ^he  spheriodical 
corrections  for  the  angles  are  trifling.     All  the  other 
great  stations  have  therefore  been  used  for  connecting 
the  meridian  lines,  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  be- 
ing computed  spherically  by  using  the  oblique  arcs, 
as  obtained  on  the  elliptical  hypothesis,  the  perpen- 
dicular degrees  having  been  found  equal  to'  60748 
fathoms,  and  the  meridional  degree  60498  fathoms, 
in  latitude  12'  55'  10",  which  is  the  latitude  of  «SVrrew- 
drocg,  as  had.  by  referring  to  the  latitude  of  Doda- 
goontah,  the  great  station  of  observation,  (Art.  8)  for 
fixing  the  point  of  departure. 

The  scale  of  60748  fathoms,  for  the  length  of  the 
degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  in  lat.  12"  55'  \G\ 
is  considerably  different  from  what  was  formerly 
obtained  from  the  observations  made  at  Cavangoolij 
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Jid  Camatighur,  and  reduced  to  the  same  latifude; 

3Ut  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  under 
^hat  great  disadvantages  they  were  made,  and  the 
extreme  accuracy  required  in  making  them :  and  it 
niay  be  further  remarked,  that  Camatighur  is  by  no 
means  an  eligible  station,  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  low  sandy 
plain  to  the  east,  which  comes  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Such  an  inequality  of  matter  must  doubt- 
less produce  a  great  lateral  attraction,  and  sensibly 
affect  the  instrument  The  station  on  Balroyndroogy 
on  the  top  of  the  western  ghauts,  has  been  laid  aside 
on  a  similar  account. 

The  relative  positions  of  Savoidroog^  Mulkptmnabet^ 
ta^  vcaAYerracondahy  having  been  fixed  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  connection  with  the  observatory  at  Madras  is 
effected,  by  working  back  to  Carangooly^  by  means  of 
the  oblique  arcs,  (Art.  15)  and  then  using  the  northing 
and  easting,  and  computing  spherically,  by  converting 
the  eastins:  into  an  arc  at  vx^ht  ansrles  to  the  meridian  of 
Carangoolify  and  passing  through  the  observatory ;  and 
also  using  the  co-latitnde  of  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  said  arc  and  meridian.  From  this  computation,  the 
latitude  of  the  stone  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
servatory is  had  equal  13°  48'  7".  The  position  of  the 
flag-staff  at  Mavgalore,  is  deduced  from  the  meridian 
of  Balroyndroogy  by  using  the  southing  and  westing, 
in  a  similar  manner  as  at  Cara?fgo(}ly,  with  respect  to 
the  observatory.  It  is  thence  found  to  be  ni  lat. 
IS^^rsS^N.  and  34' 50' W.  from  the  meridian  of 
Balroyndroog.  By  summing  up  tlic  respective  diffe- 
rences of  longitude,  we  shall  have  5"  25'  23"  for  the 
longitude  of  Mangabre  west  from  the  observatory ;  to 
which  add  3'  23",  tlic  easting  of  the  church  steeple  in 
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Fort  St.  George  J  we  get  5°  27'  45*  for  the  difFerciicp^'^ 
of  longitude  between  the  steeple  in  Fort  St.  George 
and  the  flag-staff  at  Mangahre. 

The  meridians  of  Carangooly  and  Balroyndroog  are 
also  used  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
otbtt  places  on  the  two  coasts,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
detailed  account  (Art.  li);  so  that  by  having  the 
positions  of  a  few  places  accurately  laid,  the  general 
form  of  the  peninsula  may  be  determined,  and  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  carrying  on  more  minute  surveys,  both 
along  the  coasts,  and  in  jliie  interior.     I  have  .givai 
here  the  mode  of  computing  the  positions  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  on  the  coasts,  and  of  the  great 
stations  connecting  the  meridian   lines.     But  from 
these  different  meridians,    the  latitudes   and  longi- 
tudes of  other  places  are  fixed  by  using  the  eastings 
and  westings,  and  the  northing  and  southing  from  the 
great  stations,  and  computing  spherically ;  so   that 
the  whole  together  amount  to  near  six  hundred.    I 
have   subjoined  to  this  paper  an   alphabetical   lisl^ 
which  includes  the  most  remarkable  places  within  the 
extent  of  the  survey ;  and  I  have  also  added  a  table, 
giving  the  perpendicular  height  of  all  the  great  sta- 
tions above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 'ultimate 
comparisons  of  the  height  of  a  station  on  the  beac]]) 
near  Mangalore^  as  had  by  con)puting  from  thiscoastj 
and  by  measuring  from  the  low  water  mark   on  the 
other,  where  there  appears  an  error  only  of  8^^  feet.    ' 
This  table  also  contains  the  terrestrial  refractions. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  here,  there  be- 
ing sufficient,  by  referring  to  the  plan  of  the  triangles, 
to  convey  a  general  idea,  and  the  adjoining  detail 
will  furnish  alt  the  material^fpr  a  more  critical  ex- 
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ff  the  (Subject  The  ^ork  is  now  grown 
de  far  exceeding  what  was  first  prpposed^ 
liope,  Im-miopuA  as  a  foundation  fox  a 
d  superstructure,  in  times  to  come.  The 
?n  an  interesting  one,  and  by  no  means 
•"reed  from  restriction  of  every  kind,  and 
'  act  under  the  nvost  liberal  conditions,  I 
tiabled  to  obviate  every  difficulty ;  which 
ust  have  embarrassed  my  exertions,  and 
ultimate  objects  of  my  labours. 


SECTION.    I. 

gles  taken  up  at  Hanandamulla  aud  Pilloor  Hill,  aod 
ise  near  Bangalore, 


I.    ANGLES. 
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At  KylasghuVy  continued. 
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At  Patticondah,  continued. 


ween 
:ondah 
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Beiween 
Rymandroog 
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At  Yerracondah^  continued. 
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.\  At Yerracandah,  continuecL^ 

,  Jmekrriag  flag  •  •  •  •  Pole-star's  W.  elongation  •  •  ^  3'  5^  5 
^"  3.75 

5. 

.4.25 

5  .       ;    At  Rymandroog. 

Between  -  And 
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At  Tirtapully  Hill^  continued. 
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^    '     At  the  N.  End  of  the  Base. 

Between  And 
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Ankissgherry  •  •  •  •  98  54  20 

Tirtapully  Hill Ankissghcrry  •  •  •  •  52  10  04  .27 


11.  Measurement  of  the  Base  Line  near  Ban- 
galore. 

This  b^igkB  was  executed  by  Lieut  Warren,  of 
H.  M.  33d  Regt.  then  one  of  my  assistants ;  and 
was  intended  as  a  datum  for  extending  the  triangles 
to  the  Malabar  coast :  and  also  as  a  base  of  verifica- 
tion to  the  triangular  measurement  brought  from  the 
base  near  Madras;  and  it  appeared  that,  by  continuing 
the  computations  the  whole  distance,  and  making 
this  base  oi^e  of  the  sides  of  the  last  triangle,  the  com« 
putation,  ^ceeded  the  measurement  only  3^  inches. 
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No  further  account  need  therefore  be  given  of  the 
manner  of  performing  this  very  important  and  deli- 
cate part  of  the  work,  than  that  in  addition  to  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  former  measurement  near  St. 
Thoma^s  Mounts  there  was  a  transit  telescope,  in  all 
I'espects  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  for  fixing 
objects  m  the  alignementy  and  taking  the  elevations 
and  depressions  at  the  same  time.  The  manner  of 
Vising  it  was  as  follows  : 

When  the  instrument  was  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  behind  the  commencement  of  an  hypo- 
thenuse,  so  as  to  see  distinctly  the  mark  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  drawing  post,  and  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  hypothenuse  finally  determined, 
the  instrument  being  covered  from  the  sun  by  a  small 
cloth  pandal,  remained  in  that  position,  till  four  or 
sometimes  five  chains  were  measured.  Previous  to 
removing  it,  a  small  hooped  picket  was  placed,  by 
signal  from  the  person  at  the  transit,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance behind  the  termination  of  the  last  chain.  In 
fixing  the  spot  for  this  little  picket,  a  common  rod, 
with  a  sharp  point  was  used,  and  the  telescope  of  the 
transit  depressed  to  the  place  on  the  ground  intended 
to  be  marked.  After  tne  spot  was  fixed  on,  and  the 
picket  driven  down,  the  instrument  was  removed, 
and  placed  in  the  alignement,  with  the  plummet 
hanging  over  the  centre  of  the  little  picket,  and  then 
a  new  hypothenuse  was  laid  out,  or  the  former  one 
continued. 

When  the  hypothenuse  was  terminated,  a  register 
picket  was  driven  into  the  ground,  opposite  to  the 
arrow  of  the  chain,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
the  brass  head  was  fixed  thereon,  the   slide  might 
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be  parallel  to  the  cliain,  and  very  near  it,  A  piece 
wood  was  contrived  to  be  placed  upon  the  brass  hea^l 
and  fixed  by  a  screw,  which  pressed  against  the  enA] 
of  the  slider,  so  that  when  that  slider  was  moved  by 
its  own  screw,  the  wood,  thus  attached,  moved  witk 
it,  in  the  direction  of  the  alignement,  as  nearly  as  tht 
eye  could  judge.  On  the  top  of  this  wood  was  placed 
a  T,  having  also  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  brass  slider,  to  expedite  the  operation ;  and  on 
the  top  of  this  T,  a  brass  ruler,  in  length  about  six 
inches,  was  placed,  having  a  sliding  motion  at  right 
angles  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
jecting end,  was  a  mark  from  which  the  plummet 
was  suspended,  and  by  the  two  motions,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  plumb  line  was  easily  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  arrow  terminating  the  hypothe- 
neuse.  A  like  operation  was  gone  through  with  the 
commencement  of  the  next  hypothenuse,  and  the 
arrow  brought  to  coincide  with  the  same  plumb  line. 
Here  the  distance  of  each  arrow  above  or  below  the 
brass  rule  was  noticed  as  in  the  former  measurement 

If,  after  the  removal  of  the  transit,  the  same  hypo- 
thenuse M^as  continued,  the  register  picket,  at  the  end 
of  the  chain,  was  left  standing;  and  when  the  instru- 
ment was  brought  into  the  alignement  with  the 
plummet  over  the  mark,  nothing  was  required  but  to 
place  the  telescope  at  the  former  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, and  move  the  cross  vane  which  is  applied  to 
the  heads  of  the  pickets  and  stands,  till  the  appro- 
priate mark  coincided  with  the  horizontal  wire  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye  glass. 


OPERATIONS  IN   THE  PENINSULA. 


pERiUENTs,  made  for  comparing  the  Chains,  precious  to 
.  the  Measurement. 


Tlie  old  chain  exceed- 
ed the  new  uiie  bv 


17.^ 
16.00 
15.75 
16-00 
15.5 
14-75 
14.7  s 
J  5.00 
14.00 


13  47 


PEKiMENTS,  made  for  comparing  the  Chaxss,  after  the 
conclusion  of  ike  Measuremint, 


?y.8 
;9-4 


81,3 

61.5  S1.2 

H1.3 


Divisloni, 
(TlieoM  cl>aii>  exce.'iU 
I      eil  tlie  now  one  by       1 8.25 

.-••■     18.00 

17-5 

IS.OO 


0.3  I Wm,\\    V\  1i 


ACCOUNT  or  TBIG0H0HBTRIG4L 


Tabk, 

containing  the  Particulars  of  the  Measurement. 

?! 

1. 

Angles  of 

1=^ 

pErm.ndicittav.         nicnt  frani 

^s 

I 

*S 

li 

111 

1      (lie  iMt. 

1! 

i 

•s^ 

r 

E-fl-n- 

^Ji 

A-ctnli. 

1 

Below 

inche« 

!i 

feet 

feet 

feet 

I 

600  0^  16  or 

.00648 

2.7954 

2(1.  6 

94.8 

2 

600  0     2  17 

.00012 

a398S 

3.  6 

86.5 

3 

400,  0  22  56 

.00892 

2.6684 

5.  9 

84.9 

4. 

3001  0  53  31.5 

.03636 

4.6707 

7.  5 

82.1 

5 

400,  1  13  15 

.09080 

8.5224 

3.  5 

83.4 

6 

300  0  16  43.5 

.00354 

1.4595 

5.  8 

96.6 

7 

900  0  13  16.5 

.00675 

3.4754 

6.  9 

81.9 

8 

fiOOj  0  39  15 
300|   1  15  15 

.05206 

9.1387 

6.  9 

81.8 

9 

.07188 

6.5663 

4-  7 

80.2 

10 

300,  0  47  28.5 

.02682 

4.1428 

3.  4 

88-5 

11 

800 

0  57  15 

.11096 

13.3220 

6.  9 

82 

12 

300 

1     3  '42 

.05151 

5.5585 

6.  4 

86.7 

13 

200 

0  48  30 

.01990 

2.8215 

8.  9 

7+ 

U 

600 

0  12  31.5 

.00402 

2.1860 

19.  5 

83.4 

IB 

600 

0  29  1.15 

.02132 

5.0658 

6.  9 

88,1 

16 

700 

1     2  30 

.11564 

12.72.57 

15-  0 

82.7 

i 

17 

600 

1  26  3+.5 

.19026 

15.1086 

6-  4 

99.8 

18 

700 

1  25  49.5 

.31812 

17-4740 

5.  2 

95.8 

" 

19 

200 

0  45  3.5 

.01758 

2.6513 

1.  1 

79.7 

& 

20 

500 

0  26  10 

.01150 

3.8057 

25.  2 

84.4 

g 

21 

200 

0  24  52,5 

.00522 

1.447 1 

4.  7 

90.9 

^ 

22 

200 

1    10  41 

.04228 

4.1119 

3.  4 

79.1 

t§ 

23 

Level  ■  ■  -  • 

3.  5 

i6 

77.2 
82.9 

2* 

600 

0  10  40.5 

.002S8 

1.8631 

1 

2,1 

110( 

0  53  21 

.15840 

18.6697 

80.5 

1 

26 

400 

0  57  57 

.05680 

G.7425 

6.  9 

87.8 

27 

500 

0  16  20 

.01510 

6.7387 

22.  1 

79.2 

2S 

700 

0  J6     1.5 

.007.56 

S.2C30 

2.  9 

79.7 

s 

29 

500 

0  22     1.5 

,01027 

3-2033 

5 

80.7 

u 

SO 

400 

1  24  00 

.11940 

9-7729 

10 

90.2 

31 

500 

1  42  43.5 

.22320 

14.9385 

4 

77.1 

32 

200 

LevL-1  - . . . 

4.  9 

43-  6 

77.1 
^3.6 

33 

500 

0     5  41 

.00070 

0.8266 

34 

800 

0  25  33 

.02208 

5.9457 

7.  5 

85.2 

35 

1000 

0  12     1.5 

;00(ilO 

3.4979 

10.  4 

75.6 

3fi 

700 

0  37  39 

.04200 

7.6662 

8.75 

86.1 

37 

900 

0  52  16 

.101 0-t 

13.6828 

9 

81.1 

38 

500 

0  53  49.5 

.06130 

7-8282 

16.  1 

78.« 

39 

1200 

0  40  44 

.08424 

14-2183  1 

8.25 

81.4 

40 

800 

Level  .... 

4-  9 

74-3 

41 

200 

0  52  17 

.02312 

3.0416 

1 

87.1 

42 

SOO 

1  14  41 

,07080 

6.5168 

3.  3 

80 

43 

500 

2    5     1.5 

330S3 

18.1801 

16 

63.3 

44 

■^"^  1  SO  55.5 

.08313 

7.0614 

\ 

V- 

,  %  s<sa.\ 

\ 

*^ 

*8  42 

.02008 

2.83S\ 

\ 

"^'iJi 

OPEftATIOSS    IN   THE   ^tN'iSSULA.  911 

Tabu,  containing  the  Particulars  of  the  Measmtment,    ■ 


& 

% 

AiiLPes  of 

i='s" 

iDriilf.om 

-S 

1 

w 

thr  lut. 

!i 

K 

E^.D" 

Asctiils. 

Uesceiils 

Above 
iDthu 

feet 

tbet 

feet 

46 

30(J 

0    9"  27' 

.00114 

0.8247 

6.75 

71.6 

47 

200 

1   10  4(i.5 

.04239 

4.1172 

8.5 

81 

48 

50O 

2  00  IS 

.30387 

17.4860 

8.8 

88.6 

49 

400 

0  42  30 

.03056 

4.9450 

15.  2 

89.9 

50 

300 

0  11  47 

.00177 

1.0283 

11.  9 

t'J.l 

51 

200 

0  16  30 

.00230 

.9599 

13.  9 

80.8 

52 

300 

2     8  27 

.209*0 

11.2067 

11.  7 

89.1 

53 

500 

1   13  31.5 

.11437 

10.6929 

10.  4 

90.8 

Bi 

400 

0  51  43.5 

.05428 

0.0182 

5. 

74 

55 

200 

0  32  31.5 

.00896 

1.8922 

17 

88.9 

Bb 

400 

1  38     9 

.16300 

11.4178 

8.  3 

94.2 

57 

300 

2  33  58.5 

,30087 

13.4323 

0.  3 

91.2 

58 

200 

0  54  24 

.02504 

3.1647 

5.  5 

82.2 

59 

200 

0  32     3 

.00868 

1.8645 

23.  8 

71.8 

60 

600 

1  58  15 

.35490 

20.6344 

12.  8 

84,7 

61 

600 

1  51  25.5 

.31514 

19.4439 

8.  6 

93.2 

J? 

ea 

700 

1  26  27 

.22134 

17.6012 

4.  5 

yl.9 

B 

63 

500 

0  38  16.5 

.03100 

5.5667 

1* 

89.8 

s 

64 

soo 

0     6  14 

.00128 

1.4505 

9.  2 

79.6 

65 

400 

0'  27  27 

.01276 

3.1939 

7.  5 

87.8 

i 

66 

500 

1   13     4.5 

.11300 

10.6275 

6.  2 

73 

67 

400 

1  42     +.5 

.17630 

11.87.52 

12 

86.7 

t 

68 

500 

2  2fi  30 

.45395 

21.3011 

K.  6 

79.5 

E 

69 

200 

0  14     3 

.00167 

0.8174 

13 

71.7 

U 

70 

200 

0  36  16.5 

.01113 

2.1103 

3.  a 

79.1 

71 

300 

2  16  36 

.21381 

li.9174 

25 

1*4.9 

72 

200 

1  47  22 

.09752 

6.2453 

2.  3 

84.3 

73 

400 

1    11  43.5 

.18208 

8.3450 

21.  2 

72.4 

7+ 

900 

0  41    ]) 

,06453 

10.7815 

4.  9 

87.6 

75 

300 

0  35  13 

.01573 

3.0732 

u- 

7ti.8 

76 

200 

1     1  43 

.03222 

3.5903 

0.  5 

70.8 

77 

300 

0     6  24 

.00053 

0.5585 

2.75 

77.6 

78 

200 

2  23  45 

.17483 

8.3606 

7.  5 

87 

79 

400 

1     3  28.5 

.06820 

7.3852 

26.  5 

87.8 

80 

800 

0  32  13 

.03512 

7.4971 

22.  1 

80.2 

81 

700 

0  22  59 

.01568 

4.6799 

14.37 

70.7 

8'J 

600 

0  47  22 

.05697 

8.2668 

11 

74.6 

83 

400 

0  59  as 

.06008 

6.932S 

11.55 

83 

84> 

400 

1     3  20 

.06788 

7.3687 

7.  I 

79 

85 

300 

0  10  00 

.■J0126 

0.S727 

3.  6 

76.7 

Descent  irom  the  termination  of  thel 
bast  to  the  ground J 


9800]  6.63475]  307 .7  304 1 27  8.41 8915 14.32;389.2;83.1 

North  above  the  South  extremity  of  t\ie\ittse^=.?i^ri\'iMX. 


su 


ACCOUNT  OF  TRIGONOMETRICAI. 


At  the  commeucemeut  the  old  chain  ex- 
ceeded the  new  one  15.47  divisions  of  the 
micrometer  ss^  0.(X)6l9  ieet.  Therefore 
«98  X  100.00619  teet  will  be  the  mea- 
sure in  terms  of  the  new  chain 

At  the  conclusion  the  old  chain  exceeded 
the  new  one  17.9  divisions,  and  liad  rh*  re- 
fore  increased  2  43  divisions  =  0.00097 
feet  Hence  Sly 8  x  n^^api  ^  O.iySO 
feet,  is  the  correction  fortiie  wear,  which 
add      - - 

Tlie  sum  of  the  deductions  from  col.  4tli  is 
6.6Si75  feet,  which  b^mg  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  100  OO619  will  be 
6.635 1  feet,  which  subtract  r        -        - 

Henc^  the  apparent  horizontal  distance  will 
bcr 

The  correction  for  the  expansion  and  re- 
duced to  the  standard  temperature  of  62' 

will  be 

(83M.-,-50^  X  0.0074—  (6tso^  X  o  01  ^37    ^       ^ 
. , ^ X  39796- 

0215  feet,  which  add     •        -        -        - 

Hence  the  corrected  measure  of  the  base 
for  the  temperature  of  62"  will  be     - 

To  wli  ch  add  the  correction  for  reducing 
all  the  hypothenuses  to  the  level  of  the 
south  end  of  the  base  -        r        - 


Which  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  will  be  -        -        -        -        - 


Feet. 

39802.4636 


+  0.1930 


6.6351 


39796.0215 


+  3.1096 


-  39799.2211 


+  0.0893 
39799.3104 


39793.7 


OPERATIONS    IN    THE    FElflNSUlA. 


S13 


III.    TRIANGLES. 


HanandamtiUa  from  Pilloor  Hill  110381.9 


ANGLES. 


iamulla  •••••. 

Hill 

hur  M 


Obsd.  Angles. 


98M3'  33.6 
42  59  08 
38  47  22.4 


180  00  04 


e 

I 


^     CO 

en 


S 


— r.8 

—0.7 
—0.6 


3.1 


+0.9 


Angles  for 
Calculation. 


98^  13'  3r'.5 
42  59     7 
38  47  21 .5 


180  00  00 


r  Hanandamulla 
Kylasghurfrom  < 

(.Pilloor  Hill  ... 


Distance' 
in  fleet. 


1201 35 
174387.S 


Hanaiidamulla  from  Kylasglur  120128 


iamulla  

hur  

98  13  33.6 
38  47  22.4 
42  59     8 

—0.8 
—0.6 
—0.7 

' 

98  18  31 .5 
38  47  21 .5 
42  59    7 

Hill 

180  00  04 

3.1 

+  0.9 

180  00  00 

r  Hanantlamulla 

• 

110S75.6 

Pilloor  Hill  from  { 

'•hur  ..••. 

174S77.S 

-J  — c 

Kyhsghur  fr(m  Pilloor  Hill  174382.3 


hur  ., 

HiU., 

»ndah 


.«•■...•• 


86  12  27 .96 
50  13  26.32 


... 


■3.7 
-2.14 


86  12  24.25 
50  IS  24.25 
43  34  11.5 


180  00  00 


fKylasghur.. 
PatticoncUdi  from  < 

tPiUocr  HiU 


•#•••.. 


»••«. 


194447.4 
252452.9 


fU 


A^MiJiiT  olr  tklGdvOiCETRICAt 


TRIAl^GLES-i-coNTiNUED. 


Kylasghur  frtm  PiOaor  HiU  174382.S 


No. 


^     TklANOLES. 


4S 


Kylasghur  . 
PiUobr  Hill 
Bodeemulla. 


E 


ylasghtur  • 
BodeenSulla., 
Pattidondah 


49 


» ■ 


L' 


Obsd.  Angles. 


35^  25'  37''.05 
50  36  21.07 
93  58    6A5 


180  00    4^7 


4) 
U 

S 


30. 


— 0^.8 
—0.7 
—1.7 


u 


AiMtlesfor 
Calculation. 


3\2 


+  r'.37 


35^25' 35".5 
50  36  20.5 
93  58     4 


Disti 

infl 


180  00  00 


r  Kylasghur.. 
Bodeemulla  from  \ 

IPUloor  HiU 


1350 
1013' 


_. 


Kylasghur  Jrom  Bodeemtdla  135085.8 


50  46  50 .91 
85  23  40.3 
43  49  36 .2 


180  00     7  .41 


-1.3 
-2.2 
-1.3 


4.8 


+  2.61 


50  46  48  J5 
85  23  37.25 
43  49  34 


180  00  00 


f  Kylasghur  „ 
Patticondah  from  < 

(.Bodeemulla 


1944 
1511 


Kylasghur  Jrom  Patticondah  194447.5 


50 


Kylasghur  ... 

Patticoiidah 

Yerracondah 


36  15  24.6 

101  21  48.77 

42  22  48 .97 


180  00  2.34 


-1.5 

■4.8 
-1.4 


7.7 


—5.36 


Se  15  25 

101  21  45.75 

42  22  49 .25 


180  00  00 


I  .  •  r 


r  Kylasghur ,., 
Yerracondah  fronl  < 

(.Patticondah 


2828! 
1706( 


OPEKATIONS   IV   THE   PENtNilVLA. 


,  taken  up  at  iht  Base,  and  continued  back  to  Pbrracondah 

Kylasguur.. 


JV.  end  of  the  Base  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Base  39793.7 


*RIANGLES. 


end  of  the  Base 
end  €i£  the  Base 
untapum  Station 


Obsd.  Angles. 


89°  19' 20.75 
33  44     0.06 


56  56  41  .42  —0 .06 


180  00  02.2 


s 


—0.12 
—0.06 


1 


5  « 

cum 


u 


a\24 


-i-l';99 


Anules  for 
Calculation. 


89i  19'  2a' 
33  43  59.3 
56  56  40.7 


180  00  00 


I 


f  N.  end  of  the  Base 
Muntapum  Station  from  < 

(.  S.  end  of  the  Base 


Dis 

in 


263< 

474'; 


S,  end  of  the  basejrom  Muntapum  Station  47475.03 


H 


S.  end  of  the  Base 
M untajpum  Station 
Bonnaii^ott^  •••.•, 


106    9  37  .72  -r-0 .33 


35     3  56.05 
38  46  31 .15 


180  00  04  .92 


—0.08 
—0.07 


0.47 


+  4.45 


106     9  35.9 

I  35    3  54.5  I 

38  46  29 .6 


180  00  00 


r  S.  end  of  the  Base , 
Bonnairgottah  from  < 

(.Muntapum  Station. 


435^ 

728] 


Muntapum  Station  Jr^om  Bonnairgottah  72811.7 


>s 

Mtmtapum  Station 

Bonnairgottah  

Tirtapuffy  Hill 

97  2&  53 .39 
51     7  54.62 
31  25  16.15 

* 

— 1.0*7 
—0.37 
—0.41 

97  26  53.9 
51     T  54 .2 
31  25  11.9 

■* 

180  00    4.16 

1.85 

+  2.31 

180  00  00 

• 

1 

« 

f  Muntabum  Station  .o....-— — •.• 
TirtapullyHiUfrom{ 
'                                     (.Bonnairgottah  •••— .••.••.••..••o... 

108^ 

ACCOUWT  or  TRIGONOMETRICAL 


TRIANGLES-CONTINUED. 


■  «• 


Bonnairgottak /rorn  Tirta'pidly  Hill  138492.9 


>• 


TRIANGLES. 


t 


Bonnairgottah  

TirtapuUy  Hill 

Muntapum  Centre 


Obfld.  Angles. 


s 


5P  5'56".91 
31  25  8-96 
97  28  S5 .9rj 


180  00  01 .14 


.0".4 
•0.4 
1.1 


I 


Angles  for 
Calculation, 


Distance 
iu  feet 


' 


r'.9 


-  0.76 


5V  5'  5&.5 
31  25  9 
97  28  54 .5 


I 


180  00  00 


r  Bonnairgottah 
Muntapum  Centre  from  \ 

(.TirtapuUy  Hill 


72815.6 
1108705.1 


i 


Muntapum  Centre  from  Bonnairgottah  72815.6 


Muntapum  Centre 

Bonnairgottah  

Savendroog  Station 


69  50  46 .5 

70  52  23 .91 
89  16  50.88 


180  00  01 .29 


—0.6 
— 0.6 
—0.5 


1.7 


-0.41 


69  50  46 

70  52  23  .6 
39  16  50.5 


180  00  00 


fMunpatum  Centre 
Savendroog  from -J 

(.Bonnairgottah  


108661.6 
107968.7 


IVith  the  sides  Muntapum  centre  from  TirtapuUy  hill  108705.1 
t,  and  Muntapum  centre  from  tiaxitndroog  =  108661.6  feet,  and 
included  angle  at  Muntapum  =  167°  19'  29''.3  the  side  &t?e«- 
og  ixovciTirtapulli]  hill  is  found  =  216038.9  feet. 

Igain  with  the  sides  'Bonnairgottah  from  TirtapuUy  hill  138492^9 
t,  and  Bonnairgottah  from  Savendroog  ==  107968.7  feet,  and  the 
luded  angle  at  Bonnairgottah  =  121o  58'  19"  the  side  Savendroog 
m  TirtapuUy  hill  is  found  =  216038.8  feet  differing  frbm  the 
>ve  ^V  ^f  2,  foot,  and  of  which  the  mean  is  216038.85  feet. 


OPERATIONS    IN    THE    PENINSULA* 

TRIANGLES— CONTINUED. 


9] 


Savendroog  from  TirtapuUy  Hill  21 6038.85. 


0. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

m 

(J 

g 
1 

P 

t)    on 
Z   ^' 

6'  .6 

• 

Angles  for 
Calculation. 

Distanci 
feet 

Savendroog 

TirtapuUv  Hill  •  •  •  • 
Deorabeita   

1 

53^36' 47".5 
46  42  24  .5 
79  40  52  .9 

—i"9 
-19 

—2  .8 

53"36'45".5 
46  42  22  .5 
79  40  52 

S6 

1 80  00  04  .9 

-i".7 

180  00  00     - 

• 

C  8avendroo| 
Deorabetia  from< 

t'I'irlapully 

[T          •••«.•••••.••••• 

15982J 
17677^ 

3 

Hill    

XlXli       »•«•    ....••#... 

Savendroog  

Hrtapnliy  Hill .... 
Nundydroog 

37  44  43.15 

70  48  41  9 

71  26  38.55 

~i-9 

—2.4 
—2.4 

6.7 

37  44  41.25 

70  48   42.5 

71  26  36.25 

N 

■*7 

180  00  03  6 

-3.1 

180  00  00 

C  Savendrc 
Nundydroog  from< 

(  Tirtapull 

lOrr  ■>>>>.«•>...•>>• 

215221 
1 3949! 

»Og  .••••••• ••• 

V  Hill. 

J    LxHl  ••••••••   .••••• 

Ttrtapulli/ Hill  from  Nundi/droos:  \:^^'^()9H.     , 

TirtapuUy  Hill .  •  • . 

Nundydroog 

Ryumndroog    •  •  •  • 

51  31  44.03 
56  2a  44 
72     4  35.47 

—  1.0 
—1.0 
— 1  « 

3.15 

51   31    43 
56  23  42.5 
72     4  34  5 

•     - 

58 

180  00     3.5 

+  ^5 

'80  00  00 

• 

rTS>if0t»..1l.,      irtiW 

122U 
11478 

Rytnandroog  froni<^ 

1    ■ 

■^^ 

V.x^. 

jias\ji  T  VI 

1  WK               •Vw-»----w---- 

^CCOyNT  OF  TRIGOVOHCTSIOAI* 


TRIANGLES— co|iTi  nu  eb. 


"'""^ir^'^i^T" 


Tirtuyullu  BiHfrwk Uyman^roog  1 22 II 3.3. 


<?• 

TRIANGLES. 

1 

Obsd.  Apglct. 

Difference. 

15  oS 

•r  O; 

V.2 

g 

Ans^les  for 
Calculation. 

Tirtapully  Hill  •  •  •  • 
Ryniandroog     •  •  •  • 
YerracoD()ah     •  •  •  • 

• 

93"   5'51"3 
49  22  54.58 
37  31    19.33 

— 2".l^ 

-1  .04 
— 1  .03 

93^    5' 49* 
49  22  53 
67  31    18 

1 

9 

180  00     5  21 

+ 1".01 

180  00  00 

r Tirtapully  Hill 

Yerracondah  from  -J 

155 
20C 

V.  *v 

"""5      ----. 

Tirtapulh/  Hill  from  Dearabetta  176775.8. 


Tirtapully  Hill 

Deorabelta 

Yerracondah 


•••••• 


97  51   18.04 

•      •       . 
44  47  55.83 


—3.65 
—1.28 


97  51  14.4 
37  20  51.1 
44  47  54.5 


180  00  GO 


r  Tirtapully  Hill 
Yerracondah  frora^ 

(^Deorabetla  *.• 


15! 
24; 


Tirtapully  iiill 
Deorabelt^  •  • 
AnkHsyb^rry 


•  •  •  • 


59  35  8.79 
52  10  4.27 


•   • 


—1.76 
—1.67 


•»»»^" 


•P.»"^BHr!i*"WBHW»« 


59  35  7 
52  10  2.6 
68  14  50.4 


180  00  00 


(Tirtapully  Hill 
Aokiasgherry  froni< 

t  Deorabetta  •  •  • 


MftMi«a 


'.,P.    ■i*.*gj-«aiLiw— ^itW* 


mmt^Bm 


151 
1& 


OPfHAfJQN*   III  TUB  FBKrasULA. 


319 


T1llANai4£S^^-oaKTiNuiiD. 


^s^P^yt^mmft^tmmimimmr' 


TtVfflgM^  HUifrikm  AnkUtgbmy  150322.7- 


I^NOL^S. 

Obsd.  Aogles. 

• 

S 

1 
(5 

Spherical 
Excess. 

• 

i 

Angles  for 
Calcniatioo. 

Pistmice  ui 
feet. 

ly  HiH . .  -  • 
tii-rry     •  •  -  • 
>ii|[)l|ii     •  •  •  • 

38°l6*    9".25 

.      •      • 
69  50  35  .4 

— o".9 
—  I  .2 

1 

38"  16' 8' .25 
71  53   17.5 
&9  50  34.25 

/ 

\ 

180  00  00 

\ 

f  Tirtapull>  Hill 
Yerracondah  from< 

■    #     A  ttlr  tec  rrlio  !•■>«}        .   . 

152196.3 
99177.5 

« 

■ 

^    X&ll 

mi9'->£^ii 

*  »»J         '   - 

Tirtapulli/  Hill  from  Yerracondah  152196  9. 


illy  Hill 
9n<tah  •  • 


droog 


•  •  •  •. 


93     5  51.3 
37  31   19.39 
49  2.2  54.58 


180  00  05.26 


2  13 

1.03 

•1.04 


4'.  2 


+  1.06 


93  5  49 
37  31  18 
49  22  53 


180  00  00 


fTirtapully  Hill 
Rymaodroog  iTom< 

(^  Yerracondah    • 


122121.2 
200214.3 


TV^'ni'-rumiiMtH 


■r*  f\  ^^•^  •  •  ^w* 


le  ftom  Tij^tapully  hill  to  Yerracondah  is  the  mean  distance 
the  triangles  TirtapuUy  hill,  Deorabettay  and  Yerracondah 
pulfy  hill,  Ankissgherry  and  Yerracondah. 


'* f.%      •*  • 

Yerracondah /rem  Ryrmmdroog  200214.3. 

ondah 
idrpog 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

78  25  51.06 
45   11   51.7 
56  22  20.37 

—3  .3 

—2  .4 
—2  .4 

7>9 

78  25  47.75 
45   11  52 
56  22  20.25 

• 

IMIIUI.    * 

1 

180  00     3.13 

—4.77 

180  00  00 

» 

y 

{  YerracoiK 
Patticondah  froni.^ 

4„U 

170605.* 
235558.9 

• 

Hall  ••••••••••••  •••• 

^  *V" 

IMftUlII 

oog      •••••••••••••• 

520 


ACCOITNT  OP  TKrOOVOMETRICAL 


TBIANGLBS— coirTXNun>« 


YerraconMiJrtm  Pattiemdak  170605.9. 


TRIANGLES. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

• 

• 

1 

—1.4 
—4.8 
—1.5 

7".7 

I 

Angles  for 
Calcnlation. 

Dm 

1 

Yerracondah 

Patticonda9i    ••.•••••• 

42'22^48''.97 

101  21  48.77 

36  15  24.6 

42  ^X  49^'.25 
101  21  45.75 
36  15  25 

65 

Kylasgfaur  ••••••m.... 

180  00    2.34 

-5.36 

180  00  00 

fYerracond 
Kylasghur  from< 

f  Pflttirri^dfl 

28^ 

ih  •••••••■•••.•.•.•••••••..••••• 

194 

V  —  — — 

SECTION    II. 


Series  of  triangles  direct  from  the  Base  near  Bangalore^  to 
gdlore  on  the  Malabar  coast. 


IV.    ANGLES. 


Betiioeen 
^onnairgottah 


At  Dodagoontah  Station. 

And 


.Savendroog  -.o... 6r  34'  54' 

50 


pefisfriDg  Lamp 


••••«•  .#•#«•  4 


Savendroog •.••.••.•.•••• 104 

Pole-star'a  W.  elongation 


«.• 


6PERATI0NS  m   THE  PENINSULA, 

At  Savendroog. 

Betvoeen  And 

I>eorabetta..«M.M«....M.«.Bundhully  Hill   •••44° 41 


/ 


41".2i 
40.5 
40.75 
;  41.5 

40 .25 
.     .  41.75 

40.5 

Devaroydroog..*... Nundydroog ••••50  14    6.75 

7. 

5.25' 

3.5 

7.25 

8,5 

Chcetkul  Hill.^ Devaroydroog  6  S6  11.33 

10 .83 
16.58 
16  .33 
12.08 
Devaroydroog^ , Bomanelly  Hill 51  25 


Bomanelly  Hill  ••••..  ...Mullapunnabetta  •••28  47 


3S1 


40".9d 


6.37 


1S.4« 


2.12 


62,35 


Bundhully  Jlill Mygoor  Hill  ...^..•.47  ,  6 


Mysopr  Hil}   ••••.; Mullapunnabetta  ...46  23 


Referring  Lamp   •••...Mullapuhnabetta  •••90  39 


33.68 


6.26 


61.16 


1      V 


'  .     *  i  . 


x." 


At  Savendroqgf  (Qoptinq^d. 

Between                        And 
Referring  Lamp— •••••. Yerracondah. 92°  4*'  5V\25 

49.5 

49 .5    1^     49".^ 

48.55 

48 .5 

50 .62 

50.5- 

.  48 .87  J 

Pole-i!tar'8  greatest  W.  elongation  2  28  56-75 

i   -  57.25 

54 

53.5  , 
37. is 
56 

58.75 
58 .75 
58.25 
61.1^ 

J  ^   . 

At  Dasaroydroos. 

Cheetkul  I^..„.......RungasW^y  Hlii '  sk  48  17 .251      j^  g^ 

^t!*  *^J      -\  .  18        y 

Bomanelly  ....... ..—...Savendrobg 89  33  42       5      ^g 

/    47  .6,  \       ,\  ., 

Savendroog ...M.*- Nundydroog ..«79  52    7.t5^ 

.....  8.75 

8       y       8.45 

8.25 

9.5 

Rungaswamy *.»  ...Bomanelly  Hill ...  44  59  30.35 

Ciieetkul  Hill Rungaswamy' ......  82  4$'  17.62 

Bomanelly  HiU Cheetkul  Hill 127  47  47  .97 

Savendroog .;.,.. .Cheetkul  Hill 38  14    4.75 

Bomanelly  Hill Savendroog 89  33  43.22 

BomaneUy  HiU  ^•..•...Savendroog 89  33  44.8 

Bomanelly  Hill  .........Savendroog 89  33  44.01 


At  Bofjianelly  HilL 
H7tallooIlag,M«Mm.MMuIlapunnabetta  175  40    1  381 

o!75J 


1 


\ 


At  BomMneify  Mill,  contimied. 

Behoeen  And 

Hytalloo  Ela){;.;4f^..4M.Saveiidroog— «..«««««.W-(f   19^ 

21 
Referring  fP^  .^....MMullapuxmabetta    86  15  22 

24j 

« 

Daesauneegooda  ISl    4  38  .r 

40 

Hytalloo  Flag..MM.«>...Mullapmmabetta  175  40  .1 

§avendroog  .........  70    9  19.94 

Mullapunna]i>etta  Savendroog ..105  30  41.06 

Referring 'Eti^...t Mullapunnabetta  86  15  24.34 

Daesauneegooda   131     4  38.78 

Daesauneegooda  Mullapunnabetta    44  49  14.44 

Daesauneejgood^  ......Mullapunnabetta     44  49  15 

}f:^.J^     14.90 

16. 
Ditto  ••..•..•••••^,v^M*M.|>a«  by  tLeBenrng  T<af 14 .44 

Mean...      14.67 


mm 


At  Mullapunnabetta. 


Referring  JFlag  ^,....MBomanelly  Hill  .....*148  22  60.i 

fi9rf 
60 .75 

63        >    60.25 
58 
61 
59 


1f$ 


v^ 


^saA 


ACCOUiri"  OF   rBlGONOMETRieAl'. 


At  MuUapunnt 

Behaeen  And 

Referring  JFlag  •.•...^•1 


V.\:'. 


I    p 


*'    » 


o- 


*w.: 


«  •  «  . 


tif ym>or  Hill 


rrv 


»•»••■« 


v: ' 


•    ( 


36  (So 
36.62 
34 

55 .4 . 
35-25 
32.5 
32.5 
33 

34.5 
35.25 
33 

36.5 
33.8 
33 

33 .87 
.37  59  12    , 
lb  .75 
12.75 
1*2 .25 
14 
10.5 
12 

12.25 
14 
.-c  13.25 

'        •  14 .5 

12.75) 
Daesiaqneegboda  ,150  36  32 

-  32 .75 

'■  .      i  25.25 

35.5 
32.5 
Koondoor  Hill  ......71  37  24 .25") 

24 .75  / 
22 .75  f 

»  20       J 

Referring  Flag  ..• Kooridhully  Hill...  6S  38  43 

44.75 
43 

43.75 

45  .25 

-        •  -  46 .25 

*  46 .75 

Koondhully  Hill  ......Hannabetta  ..•...-.45  31  61 .5 

61 

61.75 
60.5 
58.5 


M 


34'.3$ 


•  '.  . . 


12.58 


/■  f 


» ■    \  I 


33.6 


22.94 


44.6^ 


60.65 


OPEftXVTONS   IN   THE 

At  MuUapuimalkttff, 

Between  And 

leferring  flag     Bolroyji^rot^    •  • 


Referring  Flag Bomanclly  Hill 

Savendroog  ■  ■  ■  • 


TpEirrvcoLA. 

eoatib'ued. 

"96°3ff+8"    "1 

:    4&4g 

•    44 

49:25 

44.75 

4S 

45.25 
47-5 
4S.7S 
44.26J 
■  1*3  23  00.25 
.  97  41  34.36 


SOS 


Bomanelly  Hfll    •  •  ■  •  Savendroog  ■  • 

Referring  Flag  ....■•  Mysoor  HUl 
SavendroDg  - 

Savendroog  •  • Mysoor  HiU 


45  41  25.89 


.  37  59  12J8 
•  97  41  34.36 


Referring  Flag Bbmanelly  Hill    •■ 

Daesuimci?good:i 

Bomanelly  HUl     •  •  •  •  DaeBUunct-gooda 

Referring  Flag DnesLUinecgooda.  • 

Koondoor  Hill    •• 


Dae^uneegooda  •  ■  ■  •  Koondoor  HiH    -.^B  59  10.66 

Referrine  Flae Daesaum-ftgooda- ■  150  36  33.6 

^       ^  KoondhuflyHill"  55  38  44.68 


DaeaauneeKooda---'KoondhullyHi«-.'  94-57  48.92 

HarTabette KoondhuUy  Hill  •  ■  45  32  00.65  _ 

Hannabetta  ' ■ Daesauneegooda.-  49  25  48.27 

.  71  37  22.94 

.  55  38  44.68 


Referring  Flag  ■•.•■■  Koondoor  Hill 

Koondhvilly  Hill  ■ 

Koondoor  Hill KoondhuUy  Hill.  ■ 

Hannabetta KoondhuUy  Hill  ■  • 


Referring  Flag  * KoondhuUy  Hill  • 

.  Balroyndroog  ■■• 

Jtoondhuriy  IJiJl  •  >  •  •  Balroyndroog  •  ■  • 

V  3 


55  38  44.68 
06  S6  46.3 


Sift  •       jmcomn  w  mio6£r«wBv»icA«< 

Between  And 

18.37 
19.1  S 
19.38 
20 

19.62 
20 

19.25 
1§.^ 
iW  43  49 

48.25- 

48.13' 

47.75 

49.23' 

48.2 

48^ 

5a25' 


At  Bundhully. 


Sitvendroog DedVabetU •....•  37  80  28.5  1    ^^^ 

MjntoorHffl    ..••  80    2  42-441   ^.|^: 

45*94  J 


AtCheetkulHilL 

Saiveftdroog  *•••••••  Demoydroog 


. .  • » 


-rfr  Mysbor  HilL 

Referring  flagi**«**Btuldhiilly  Hill    •»  55  26  46 

45.75  V  45.22 
43, 
Sbifeiidroog  •««•  109  17  44 


''  7 

J.75V  45.! 

L9  y 


At  MjfiodrHin;  &iTmmeK.     . 


m 


'^| 


BundhuUyHi)I< 
Beferring  l^ag' 


Sayendroog' 


Referrine  Flai*  •  •  •  •^JSMlapuimabetta    177  W  ^ 
-      ^  ^  96M 

27,89 

27       J^  26".S 
27.« 
25.25 
25.5 
,  25,43 J 

ileferfing  Yhi% Bundhuily  Hill  •  •  55  26  45>.22 

Savendroog*  •  •  •  •  •  108  17  45.19 


Sayendroog 


52  50  59.97 


••••••• 


>Ssyendi;%ogvvr**lQ8  17  4$.19 
Mullapunnabetta    177  47  26.5 

Mullapunnabetta     73  54  48u31 


At  Daesauneegooda. 

MuUapunnsfcetta •  •  •  -BDmanelly  Hill  •  •  69  id  25.387    ^sqa 

■  >  J    •  •  ^  1    ■>   26*5  3 . 

Hannabetta*  •  •  •  •  •  89  54    SSSy 

5    y  6 

.  -:t  7»37| 

Koondoor  Hill    -47    3  26.5  7  ^,  ^^ 

23.37  f  *"^'* 

Hannabetta  ...•...•  Koondoor  Hill    .  •  42  50  41.62f  ^  ^^ 

89.133  *"'*^^ 

At  Koondoorbetta. 

MulJapiu^nal^ettaM'-Daesauneegooda**  53  57  29     1 

32.75  I  31.17 
31.75  J 

Hannabetta 119  34  16.25       16.25 

Balroyndroog  ....  141  10  47.5  \    . ^  q- 

l5;oondhully  Hill  •.••Balroyndroog    ••••75  12  19     1    ,•.'  l 

^ullaptumaoetta . .  •  •  Balroyndroog  •  *  •  •  141  lo  47.25 

Hannabetta 119  34  16.25 

.    m*       J-^  J  .        0->         '    *  ■■■>  iillilll  .   I 

Balroyl^drocf;  •••^••Hannal^etta 21  36  31 

r 


S«8 


ACCOUNT:  of  TRIG0NOM£TRICAL 

At  Koondoorbettaj  continued. 


Betoseen 
Mullapunnabetta 


•  •  •  • 


And 
Daesauneegooda     5S°  5T  SIM? 
Hannabetta    . .  •  •  119  34  16  .25 


Daesauneegooda  •  •  •  •Hannabetta   •  •  •  •  65  36  45  .08 


Mullapunnlibetta 
Koondhully  HtiU 


•  •  •  • 


Balro3nndroog< 
Balroyndroog* 


•  141  10  47  .25 
.  75  12  17  ,37 


Mullapunnabetta  ••••  Koondhully  Hill  *  143  36  55.38 


At  Koondhully  Hill. 

Koondoorbetta  ••••••  Bettatipoor  Hill  •  •  78  18  11.5 


Mullapunnabetta 


11.5  7 

10.75?-    n'M 
14     3 


•  •  •  . 


Koondoorbetta-  • 
Mullapunnabetta 


.  *  • . 


Bettatipoor  Hill  • .  57  53  42.5 

42 
39 
Balroyndroog  •  •  •  •  99  12  24.25 

22 
20 
•  Bettatipoor  Hill . .  78  18  12.08 
Bettatipoor  Hill .  •   57  53  41.44 


Mullapunnabetta  ••••  Koondoorbetta    ••  20  24  30.64 


Daesauneegooda 
Koondoorbetta*  • 


At  Hannabetta. 


Koondoorbetta 


71  32  35 
35 


} 


35 


Balroyndroog 136  19  19.871     ^^  ^^ 

14.18J     ^^-^^ 


At  Balroyndroog, 

Referring  flag  •  ..• » . .  BuDamully  HHl    •  •  1 69  57     5. 1 3 

■■.•:•■;•  ■     •  '  6 

^   .  •  3 

2 
_  Xoondhully  Hill . .  88  44  51 
.  :•■'  .  54-.5 


;.i3"i 

.37J 


.5  I 


52,75 


'  OI^RATIONS   IN    TU£   PENINBUU. 

Jt  BalroitndrpQgt  continued. 

Bettneen  And 

BeferrmgLamp,  Pole-star's  W,  dongaUoD  56°  46"  *3"J 

♦3 
44.5 

44.35 
43  .44  ■ 

ReferriBit  FIm Koondhully  Hill     88  44  52 .75 

BullainuUyHm..l69  57     4.41 

Koondhully  HiB  . . . .  BuDamnlly  HUl  ■  ■  81  12  11.66 


389 


KooadhuUyHfU  • 


Balroyndnx^  . 


At  EuUamully. 
•  Balroyndroog .'57  46  30 


■  •  Kunnoor  Hill  ■  > 
Bullanaudgooda 


Bullanaudgooda  ■•••Goompay  Hill" 


27.251 
^1.5  f 
SI. 75% 
32.75J 
•  118  21  13J  ■ 
.  80  53  iS.75' 
22 

21.75 
17.25  I 
.  79  17  39     - 


^    7 

3.13  . 
4.37, 


Goompay  Hill Kuddapoonabetta     89  14  44.17' 

41.13   ■ 
39.38 

Meejar  Hill  >, KuddapoonabeUa     34  37  35.25 ' 

30.5     ■ 

Balro3nidr(K^ Mangalore 123  IJ  27.75' 

25.5 
24.5 

Kunnoor  Hill Balroyndroog  .-■.118  21   18J 

Bullanaudgooda  ■•..  Balroyndroog  ... .  8053  19.19 


13J 
19.19 


41.56 
32.87 


..Bullanaudgooda -.160  45  27.31 
Goonipajy'  Hill-...   79  17  42.17  1 


Goompay  Hill Kunnoor  Hill 81  27  45.14 

Kuddapoonabetta     89  J4  45.56 


Kunnoor  Hm  •••■  r  .Kuddupoonabetta      7  46  56.42 


Balroyndroc^  ••• 
Bullanaudgooda  • 


..Bullanaudgooda 
i-Ooompay  Hill.. 


80  53  19.19 
,79  17  42,17 


*  * 

At  ButUtimUy^  contittHeA 

Between  ,4ni 


J  . .  J  • 


Balroyndroog  ..*... Goompay  Hill*  •  •  •  160*  11'  r\3Q 

Mangalore 123  11  25.92 

GomnpajHiU- Mangalore 76  37  32.72 

Balroyndroog  ••'•^••Kunnoor  Hill  ••  ••US  21  13.5 
KimnoorHill Kuddapoonabetta      7  4*6  56.42 


« .  • 


Kuddapoonabetta    •  •Balroyndroog  •  •  •  •  1 10  34  17.08 
MeejarHai Kuddapoona^la    34  37  32.87 

Balroyndroog  •  •  •  •  75  56  44*21 


;f 


At  Ufigdrgooda. 
BaItoyndro<^  •  •  •  •  •  •^BullamuUy  Hill  •  •  91  20  62.i 

BuHalobllyHiQ    ....nf^&f  HiO'  ....126  n  27^ 

28. 
Meejar  Hill  •  •  • Booggargooda    •  •  28  59  12.7^ 

^^      >^   10.25 

6. 

At  Booggargooda. 

BulkaraHy  Hfll   .  • .  -Meejar  itifr. 113    5  40.75\' 

43.25  I, 
41 

J5.75  I  ^^-^^ 
44 
41 

44.75, 
Ungargooda'  ••••  21.    3  58 
,  '55 

55.75,^  **•* 


.^      ^      * 


5e.5 
X  .  .       .,        .  53.75, 

Bnllamully  Hi!l    .  * .  -Megar  Hill 113    5  43.08 

Un^igooda    •  •  •  •  21     3  55.5 

Meejar  HiU  •  • . . .  • . .  tlftgaigbbJb'   ..••134    9  38.58 


OPSKiTiairs  nr  the  PENivsVLAr 
At  Hfegof  Hill 


^^  Xctxvecn 
■hoDamuUy  raODl 


•  •  •  • 


Stiddapoonabetta 


.88' V 
.5  3 

.25 1 
.753 


•  •■ 


ibvilbwttDy^  Hin 


•  •  •  • 


ICbbliebbgbbda 


And  ; 

Booggargooda'  •  •  •  •  5^  ST  26*.62 

17     ■ 
17- 

Kudda^oonabetta  4f9    7  52 

52 
56 

Koolidilogooda    --S?  55  18.5 

19 
20 
21 


^f '  KwddapoohaUtid. 

MieejarHill 96  14-31.5  \ 

31. 25  J 

KunndofHm   **-«48  38  44.257 

4(5.753 

•Meejair  Hill  '•.-•...  58  24  55 .25 

57 
55 
58 

Eedgab  Station  ••86  11  35.5 

80 
30 


18^.67^ 


53.67 


19:^* 


31.37 
45.5 

56;6y 


32:0t* 


At  Kunnoor  Hill 

^ullamiiUy  HiU*  •  •  •    Kuddapoonabetta  123  34  21 .25 


21 


} 


21.12 


■teitaaii^ 


V.    TRIANGLES. 


BonnairgoUah  Jrom  Savendroog  107968.7 


TRlAKGTiKS. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

Difference. 

Is 

2 

Angles  for 
Calculation. 

Dirtafkl^ei 

> 

1 

Bonnairgottah  

Savencbroegi..  ••• ... ... 

83°^0^l6''a7 
6*1  3*4  51 .29 

• 

— 0''.79 
-^.52 

- 

83"  20'  15".4 
35-   4  53.8 
61  34  50 .8 

Dodagoontah  Stat*^. 

/ 

) 

( 

180  00  00 

r  Bonnaii 
Podagoontab  Station  firoin< 

(^  Savend] 

'sottah  ••••.••••••• 

ft 

70S56*'; 

roog  ••••••••••••••• 

121933.^ 

m 


ACCOUNT   0E:TEIOONOMErRICAL 


TRIANGL£Sh-<;oNTiifUED. 


Saoendipoog  from  Deorahetta  1 59828 .8 . 


No. 


67 


t. 


TRIANGLES. 


SaveDdroog 
Deorabetta 
Bundhully 


•••••» 


Obsd.  Angles. 


l'      A  eJt 


440 4r  40.93 

97  47  57  :i5 

37  30  30.12 


1 80  00  08  ;8 


4> 


% 

Q 


-1".4 
4.0 
•1  .5 


*S8 


6-.9 


I 


+ 1".9 


Angles  for 
Calculation. 


44°  4  i' 39^.5 
97  47  52 
37  30  .28  .5 


180  00  00 


.   ; 


JSavendroog 
Deorabetta 


V 


Distn 


2fi00 
1846 


Savendroog  from  Nundydroog  215226.3. 


Savendroog  •••••• 

Nundydroog  •••••• 

D^varoydroog  •••• 

0 

• 

50  14     6.37 
49  53  53.4S 
79  52     8.45 

-1.9 

—2.8 

6.54 

i 

50   14     4.3 
49  53  51.6 
79  52     4.1 

68 

180  00     8.3 

+1.76 

ISO  00  00 

C  Saveodi 
Devaroydroog  from< 

t  Nuodyd 

'An or      .■•■  ...a  •■.•■• 

1672 

1 

iruug  •  • 

lUOV 

i^H^ 


Savendroog  from  Deorahetta  159828.8. 


Savendroog 

Deorabelta    

AiiasoorHill 

78  57  47.5 
47  20  38.73 
53  41  39  59 

2.26 

—  1.53 
-1.69 

5.4 

78  57  45.1 
47  20  37 
53  41   379, 

■ 

S9 

180  00  05.82 

+  Q.42 

ISO  00  00 

• 

i 

(  Savendrc 
Allasoor  Hill  from  < 

1458 
1946 

mg   .   a   a   • 
WVk     a   a     a  • 

V  ■*'* 

yjkav%. 

lla  •»•   •  • 

1 

0^£R^ATI(nrd  Hit  THE '  PlTSriKSVLA, 


553 


TRI  ANGLES^-coNTi  nued. 


*  11   ■       !>.«>        ■■>»     Mil  <■    •    • 


$avendroog  Jrom  AUasoor  Hill  14'5859.1 


■  111   ■■ 


ANGLES. 


Obsd.  Angles. 


Iroog  .... 
or  Hill:... 
Lul  HiU    . 


0^ 

C 

I 


55  4.1' 34.  .9^2 
62  10  43.71. 
62     7  47.87 


180  00  06 .5 


— 1-.3 
-1.4 
-1.4 


4.2    -f2".3 


Angles  for 
Calculation. 


Distance 
in  ftjst. 


55Hr  32^.8 
62  10  41 .5 

62    7  45.7 


180  00  00 


r  Savendroog 
Cheetkul  HUl  from  i 

C  AUasoor 


145924.8 
136292.3 


Savendroog  Jrom  Cheetkul  Hill  145924.8 


iroog  .. 
tul  Hill., 
oydroog 


6  56  13.43 
134  49  15.16 

38  14    4.75 


180  00     3.34 


4-0.04 

1—2 

+  1.261 


0.7 


+  2.64 


■  i»  . 


6  56  12.5 
134  49  42.5 
38  14    5 


180  00  00 


r  Savendroog  .. 
Devaroydroog  from  \     ' 

(.Cheetkul  Hill 


167224.8 
28477.0 


Savendroog  from  Devaroydrcog 

167229.25 

Quroog..j»M»««»a«* 
oydroog  ...... 

Jelly  Hill 

51  25     2;i2 
89  33  44.01 

«      .     • 

—2.1 
4.1 

• 

51  25  00 
89  ti3  40 
39     1  20 

( 

i80  00  00 

• 

rSavendn 
Bomanelly  Hill  from  < 

/  Dnvftrnv 

30£r •••••• 

265594.9 

drob£? 

207622.1 

■  - « «        »  •  -                    -      • 

*.—"- 

—  -J 

• 

^H 


-AaeM>tf {rx*  or  tmofKstmvT'BticAt 


'K  J  ■ 


-JJ-L". 


J. ■■■--.g'gBg'^^  ■  Va        M i-.-ii    ■ 


Sfivendro^g  Jrom  Bwmndiy  tIjfL  2655d4!.9 


No. 


73 


I 

ajRIANGJiES. 


Sayendcoo^    

Bomfmelly  Hill  ...— 
Mullapumialx^tta  — 


Qbsd.  Anijies. 


105  30  41 . 
45  41  25  .$^ 


180  OJO  9   .? 


0) 


—2' 

!^1  .S  i 


H 


10".8 


Aziglf«lbr 
CaldQiation. 


! 


-rl'.5 


28  48"^ 
1Q5  30  d»4 
45  41  ^ 


180  00  00 


:   t 


rSavendroog 

MuUapunnabetta  from  \ 

(.BomaDelly  Hill  •.•^. 


•••••«••• 


171 


«*iM^ 


Savendroog  Jrom  BundhuU^  Hiti  260072 


74 


Savendroog 
Bundlmlly  .. 
Mysoor  Hill 


«••  .«•••• 


47  6  33.68 
80  2  44.19 
52  50  59 .97 


180  op  17-84 


.1 
—6.2 
.2  1 


14 .5i  +S.S4|l80  00  00 

! 


47     6  89J 
80     2  38 
52  50  624 


rSavendroog  ...^.^ 
^lysoor  Hill  from  "J 

(.Bundhully... 


••••••••••••< 


.32 
2S 


Savendroog  Jrom  Mjfsoor  Hill  321585.4 


7d 


Savendroog  .....•.•• 
Mysoor  Hill  •....•.•. 
MuUapunnabetta  .•• 


46  23  6.26—5.7 
73  54  48.311—7.7 
59  42  21 .78^—6 .3 


180  00  16.35 


46  23  00.5 
73  5^  44 
59  42  15.5 


:  19. 7;— 3.351180  00  00 


I 


I 


r  Savendroog  — . 
MolIapomiabetU  from  { 

(.Mysoor  Hill.^ 


3J 


935 


■-■P..     U.    ^.\ 


Savendroog  from  MuUapunnabetta  357641.2 


Obsd.  Angles. 

DifFerence. 

*3  ,5 

l\ 

so 
I0"8 

Error. 

An£;1es  for 
'  CftlciUitioiDu 

• 

Disttnceii 

iroog  Igtatiop 
wiQusbetta  •  • 

28°  48^    2 '.35 

45  41'  25.37 

105  30  41  .06 

-2". 
-1  ^^ 

, 

28°4S'00'^4 
45  41  26 
105  30  33  £ 

1 

i 

180  00     8.78 

— 2".02 

180  00  00 

■ 

.     .    .                                         rSavendrooj 
Bomaneliy  Hiii  from  < 

265i;92-« 
178^07.7 

abetla 

^    A.TAU1«« 

WA^uasu 

SijLvtndroogfrom  MuUapunnabetta  35764 1 .2 


jl^oog  l^tatioo 
pmnabetta  •  • 

Mrflai 


46  23  6.26 
59  42  21.7? 
73  54  48.31 


180  00  16.35 


—6.3 


19-7 


—3.35 


46  23  0.5 
59  42  15.5 
73  54  44 


180  00  00 


C  Savendroog  Station 
Mysoor  Hill  froni< 

{  MuUapunnabetta  •  • 


MiB 


321387.6 
269477.5 

I 


MfiUapunruikfittafrom  BomaneUy  1788O7.7 


— 

iimnabetta  •  • 
lellj^'Hit)**** 
inet^oda  •• 

66  00  26.15 

44  49  14.67 

69  10  25.94 

:r-i.8 

f— 1.5 

1-1.9 

5.2 

66    0  23.8 
44  49  12.7 
69  10  23.5 

1 

0 

180  00  06.76 

• 

+  1.56 

180  00  00 

f  114'tillominnoKollci 

!••••••   ■••••• 

1348499 
174,717.* 

■ 

Daesaaneegooda  froiu< 

^•••••*   •••••• 

■   • 

^  JLW 

UICUll^ 

11 J    A  AIM 

■- 

33ff 


ACCOUTVT   OF   TEIOONOMETRTCAI* 


TRIANGLES— coNTi  NURD. 


MvUapunnabetta  from 

Daesauheegooda  134840.9 

"J 

No. 

i     TRIANGLES. 

Obsd.*  Angles. 

Difference. 

Spherical 
Excess. 

Error. 

Angksfor 
Calcolatioa. 

- 

s 

Mullapmtiiabelta  •• 
Daesauneegooda  *  • 
HaniiabeUa  i-..-- 

49'  25*  48".27 
89  54     6  .00 
•      •      .* 

l".25 
—2.37 

■ 

49  25'4r 
89  54     3.6 
40  40  904 

79 

t 

180  00  00 

1 

C  Mullapummbetta 
Hannabetla  froiii<                 • 

151 

1 

< 

^  -^"' 

b>J«4t«LI^ 

>.  v«g\^vr\ll« 

Mullapunnabtttafrom  Uannabelta  206*922.5 


■■i 


SO 


Mullapunnabetta 
Haniiabetta  •  • 
Koondoor  Hill 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


^9  33  22.39 
•       .      • 
119  34   16.25 


—0.02 
—2.89 


m  ■        liiifci 


^9  33  22.4 

30  52  24« 

119  34  13.4 


180  00  00 


(  Mullapunnabetta 
Koondoor  Hill  from< 

(^  Hannabetta  •  •  •  • 


12!l 
117i 


Mullapunnabetta  from 

I  Daesauneegooda  134849.9 

Mnllapunnabetta  •  • 
Daesauneegooda  •  • 
Koondoor  Hill  >  •  •  • 

78  59  10.66 
47     3  24.93 
53  57  31.17 

— 1  .6 
—1  .1 
—1  .1 

3".8 

78  59    9.1 
47     3  22.3 
53  57  28.6 

91 

1 80    0    6.76 

1 

•' 

+  2'.96 

180  00  00 

1 

C  Mullapunnabetta 
Koondoor  Hill  from-? 

r  DaniRsiiinAAfmrkfla 

IS 
16 

* 

1 

^^^•rV^VItrk 

OPERATIONS   IN   TH^   PENINSULA. 
TltlANGLES-^CONTINUED. 


Daesawneegooia  from  Hannabetta  157180.4 


^0. 

•    tRIANGLES. 

Obfld:  Angles. 

■  ■  i 
s 

Spherical 
Excess. 

1 

Angles  for 
Calculation. 

Distanc 
fett 

Daesaimeegooda  •• 
Hannabetta  •••••• 

Kooudoor  HiH>  •  •  • 

42'^50'40".37 
71  3^  34.00 
65  36  45.08 

-~r.2 

—1  .5 
-1.4 

r.i 

42°  50'  40*.4 
71  32  34.7 
65  36  44.9 

/ 

82 

180  00     0.4J 

tS'\65 

180  00  00 

- 

TDaesauneeg 
Koondoor  Hill  from  < 

ncktlst    •.■••k««*«     >•• 

16370] 
117S61 

utHia   ••••»•  ••••  .»  •• 

... 

V  **"»»»« 

ikrwbw 

Hannabetta  from  Koondoorbetta  117355.7 


83. 


Hannabetta  •« 
Koondoorbetta 
Balroyndroog 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


136  19  17.37 
I  21  36  31  * 


4-0.85 


JL 


mim 


136  19  13.4 

21  36  31.9 

22  4  14*7 


180  00  00 


. 


C  Hannabetta   •  • 
Balroyndroog  frola< 

(^  Koondoorbetta 


115016 
215698 


Mullapunnaiettafrtm  Koondoorbetta  122091.4 


14 


iltfullapuinabetia 
KoondoorbieCta 
KoondkuUy  HiB 


15  58  36.26  p+ 1.07 


143  36  5'5.38 
20  24  30.64 


1^0  00  014.28 


4.22 
+  1.50 


u  if-r-j 


1.65 


Tl  '■  ~.~T8MJWi^a—M 


+2.63 


15  58  89 

143  36  50 

20  24  51 


ISO  00  00 


* 


C  MuUapunabetta 
KoondbuUy  from  < 

(Koondoorbetta 


I.- 


207684 
96366; 


The  side  Mullapunnabetta  from  Koondoorbetta  is  the  mean  distan< 


id  from  the  80th  and  8 1st  triangle. 


S3d 


ACCOUNT  OF  TRIGOKOMETRICAL 

I 

/ 

TRIANGLES— CONTINUED. 


Koondoorbetta  Jrom  KoandhuUy  HiU  96366.3 


No. 


TRIANGLES. 


85 


Koondoorbetta  •••.•• 
KoondhuUy  Hill 
Balroyndroog 


«-)> 


ObscL  Aagles. 


i 

0) 


75°12'ir.S7 


§ 


■V.I 


C  f, 

20 


Angles  for 
CalOTUitioii* 


i^ita 


75«  12'  15^.67 
78  48  9.73 
25  59  34 .6 


180  00  00 


r  Koondoorbetta    ,••..  21 

Balroyndroog  from  < 

(.KoondhuUy  HiU . k\ 


Koondoorbetta  Jrom  Midlapunnabetta  122081 .45 


S6 


Koondoorbetta  .••••• 
Mullapunnabetta  ••• 
Balroyndroog.. 


141  10  47 .25 


—9.41 


141  10  37.8 
24  59  21 .75 
IS  50  00.45 


180  00  00  00 


'        r  Koondoorbetta.,,, 
Balroyndroog  from  < 

t  Mullapunnabetta 


21 
32 


Mullapunnabetta  Jrom  Koondhtdly  Hill  207682.8 


n 


Mullapunnabetta 

KoondhuUy   , 

Balroyndroog 


.,.«•.... 


40  58  01 .62 
99  12  22.25 


-2.1 
—6.1 


40  57  59 .5 

99  12  16.2 
39  49  44.3 


180  00  00 . 


00 


r  Mullapunnabetta 
Balroyndroog  from  < 

t  KoondhuUy  HiU 


••♦• 


»^M. 


32 
21 


OPERATIONS   IK   THE  PENINSULA. 
TillANGLES— coNTiNOBD. 


3: 


KoondhuUy  HiUjrom  Balroyndroog  212588.5 


No. 


^8 


TklANGLES. 


KoondhuUy  Hill  ... 

Balroyndroog 

BuUamully 


Obsd.  Angles. 


8P12'  ir'.66 
57  46  30.42 


14 


3.5 
-2.4 


2 


Angles  for 
Calculation. 


Distanc 
in  feet 


I 


*    It 


4ror23''.8 

81   12     8.2 

57  46  28 


180  00  00 


r  KoondhuUy  mi 
BullamuUy  from  < 

(.Balroyndroog  ,• 


248343 
164944 


The  side  KoondhuUy  hill  from  Balroyndroog  is  the  mean  distanc 
mnd  in  the  85th  and  87th  triangle. 

Balroyndroog  Jfrom  BtfUamvlly  164944.6 


\9 


Balro3mdroog 
BuUamully  ... 
Ungargooda 


.••.*•..• 


50  54  19.37 
91  21  00.75 


—0.6 
—0.4 


28  44  41 .5 
59  54  19.2 
91  20  59 .3 


180  00  00 


Ungargooda  from 


r  Balroyndroog 


BuUamuUy , 


142749. 
79345. 


The  supplemental  chord  angle  at  BuUamully^  between  Meejc 
ill  and  Ungargooda^  corrected,  is  subtracted  from  the  observe 
igle  between  Balroyndroog  and  Meejar  hill,  to  get  the  angle  i 
Mtamullyy  between  Balroyndroog  and  Ungargooda^  as  an  observe 


(le. 


Z  2 


▲CCOUSTT  OF  TEIOONOirXTRICAIi 


BuUamulfyfrmd  Vngirgiida  7^34S.5 


H»i 


TRIAK6LES. 


Ballamully  •  • 
Dngargooda  •  • 
H^eejifr  Station 


•  •  •  • 


ObAcl.  Angles. 


$7  46     8.1^ 


r 

6 


-Qf'.J 
+0.3 


TS 


11 

CO 


Angles  foe 
Catralation. 


16<>02'24".8 
126  U  27.2 
37  46  Og| 


Distance  ii 


}80  00  00  00 


r  Bul^ully  • 
Meejar  StatioD  frorn  < 

(  Ungargooda 


104550.2 
35795.8 


At  Me^ar  hill,  'the  supplemental  chord  angle  between  Booggar- 
odd  and  Ungargooda,  corrected  as  an  observed  one,  and  subtracted 
►m  thcT  observed  angle  between  Booggurgooda  and  BullamuUy, 
i^es  the  angle  between  Bullamully  and  Ifngargooda  as  an  observed 
gle- 

— ^ — rwfj— f —  —- '-  II-'  I      -I  -  -  -         I- ri^^ TTT'^rT'M— i™—^^"^^ 

BuUamuU^  frqm  Meefar  Station  1045504 


^   Bullamull^t 
Meejs^r  Station 
Kudapoooabetta  »-^ 


•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


34  37  32.87 
49  07  53.67 
96   14  31.37 


179  59  57.91 


—0.26 

—0.27 
—0.58 


1. 11 


—3  .2 


34  37  SA.75 
49  07  54^.5 
96   14  31.75 


180  00  00 


-•    ' 


r Bullamully  ••• 
Kudapoonabetta  from  < 

**  {  Meejar  Station 


79S36 
59763 


JEfuU^mjuily 

Kud^oonabetla 
KuBn|o6r  Station 


BvJlnmully  Jrom  Kudapoonabetta  795ZQ 


7  46  56.42   --0.02 

48  38,  45.5      +0.17 

123  34  21.121—0.33 


180  00  03.04 


0.18 


+2.86 


-•m 


7  46  55,5 
48  38  44.7 
123  34  19.5 


180  00  00  00 


• « 


r  Bullamully 
Kunnoor  Station  fioqi< 

^  (  Kudapoonabetta 


«MM 


71655.7 
12925^ 


341 


Southern  series  of  triangles,  commencing  from 
MuU'/pumiabettd  and  Mysoor  hill,  and  continued  to 
the  Mdlabar  coast,  terminating  with  the  distance 
from  BaltamuUy  to  Kunnoor  station,  which  is  also 
brought  6ut  by  the  northern  series. 


Between 
Referring  Flig 


VI.  ANGLES. 

At  Mysoor  Hill. 

And 
MuHapunnabetta 


Bettktipoor  Hill 


Referring  flag» 


•Mullapunnabetta 
fiettatipoor  Hill  • 


177°  77' 26*    1 
25.45 

27.89 
28.5 

27 

27.5 

25.25 

25.43 

•136  06  58.65 

57-42 

56.^5 

55.75 

177  47  26.50 

'136  06  57.01 


26".50 


.57.01 


MaUnpUbDabetta  •  •  •  •  Bettatipoor  Hill  •  •  41  40  29.49 


Referring  dag 


At  Mullapunnabetta 

>•••  Mysoor  Hill    ••  37  59  12     "^ 

10.75 
12.75 
12.25 
14 
10.5 
12 

12.25 
14 

13.25 
14.5 
12.75 
BeUatipoor  Hiii  •  •  12  26  40.75 

38.5 
40.5 
39^5 
40.75 
39 
40 
40.5  i 
40  / 
Z  3  ^9«%^  \ 


>  12.58 


>J5l 
1.25  f 
).75^ 


39,97 


342  ACCOUNT  OF  TRiaONOM ETHICAL 

At  Mullaptmnabettaj  continued. 

Between  And 

Referring  flag   •  •  •  ^  ?  *  Soobranianee  -r ...  59"  05'  03".2y 

■  07.5 

■  5.75 

6.75 
4.75 
8 

Referring  flag Mysoor  HilL   •  •  •  •  37  59  12.58 

Betlatipoor  Hm:..-   1^  26  39  97 

Mysoor  Hill  .• •  •  Betlatipoor  HUl  -  •  50  25  52.55 

Referring  flag  ••••••  Soobramanee  •  •  •  •   59     5  06 

Beltalipoor  Hill  •  •   12  26  39-97 

Bettatipoor  Hill    ••••Soobramanee  ••••   46  38  26.03 

At  Bettatipoor  HilL 

Mullapunnabetta  •  •  •  •  Mysoor  Hill    ••••87  53  46      1 

5075  > 

49.253 

Soobramanee  ••••  83  35  12.75 

11.5 

'9 

11.55 

11.5 

Soobramanee    • Taddiandamole  -  •  5 1  37  49.75 

'  52.25 

54.75 
49.5 
53.75 


06". 


48.6i 


11. 2( 


52  • 


At  Taddiandamole. 

Bettatipoor jEiill    ••••Soobramanee  ••••  54  50  32.25' 

30.5 
32.75 
32.5 

29.75 
32 

28.25 
Soobramanee    ••  ^ •••  Mount Dilli     ••••124  57  23 

23.5 
19.25 
22.5 
lil.75 


31.1^ 


22.1 
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At  Mount  Dim 

SttwttH  And 

K««dad«W««»Uy   . .TaddiandamoU   ..6<.2l'|4".t^ 


MuDJuiitipuddy 


•  •  19  17     8  .25  1 
'   10  .25  3 


28".Oa 


9.33 


Goompay  Hill 


At  Kwiduddakamully. 

•  •  Annantapoor  Hill* •Id  S6  12 


Baekul 


12       ) 

10.25f    -^^rt 
1 1  .5    f    ^^-^5 


Ooompay  Hill 


•  •  •  •  Annantapoor  Hill  •  •  37  41  43 

4^ 
43 

•  t  • .  Ballanandgooda   ••^^  14  38.25 

'  4] 

36 
40 
41 

Taddiandamole  ••151     2  30       |   ^^ 

HiiDJuiinpiiddy    •  •  •  •Baekul  •  •  •  •  • 25  44  28  .25 

28 
33 
Ooompay  Hill  •  •  •  •  •  •  Aonantiipoor  »•  •  •   15  t6  10  .69 

Taddiandamole    •  •  •  •  Groompay  Hill   ••151     227 


>  29.75 


Annantapoor 


Taddiandamble  •  •  \66  58  37  £q 
Baekul   37  41  43  .25 


Baekul Taddiandaniole  •  •  155  19  $9  .06 


Annantapoor 
Goonipay  Hill 


Baekul    •  •  •  • 
Annantapoor 


Baekul 


Goompay 


37  41  43  .25 
15  56  10  £9 

53  37  33  .94 


Taddiandamole    •  •  •  •  Baekul    155  1 9  39  .06 

Baekul •  •  •  •  Munjuiinpilddy  •  •  25  44  29 .75 


Munjuimpuddy    •  •  •  •  Taddiandfinole  •  •  129  35    9-31 

«  III  I  ' 

z  4"  • 


(  t 


N 

I 

« 

944  ACCOUNT  OF  TglGONOMETEICAL 

At  Baekul^ 

Between  And 

Munjuimpuddy    ....Mount  Dilli    ••.. 32^ 37' 56^.75 > 

S7.7B);  isrfiT 
.         S  58.5   ) 

Kunduddakaraully  32  31  59.75  7    g^^- 

Goompay  H31  •••*.•  Annantapoor    *  *  ••  1 1  45  56       ") 

60  .75  >  59.58 

62      3 

Goompay  Hill Kunduddakamully  92  36  b6  .25^ 

$5.25(    ^^'^^ 
55  .25  J 
Munjuimpuddy    •  •  •  •  Mount  Dilli-  •  •  •  •  -32  37  57  £7 

Kunduddakamglly  32  32  01  .3'7 

I- 

Mount  DilU Kunduddakamuliy  65  09  S&  .04 


At  Munjuimpuddy  Hill. 


Kunduddakamully   •  •  Mount  Dilli 


•  •  *. 


9^1 


Goompay  Hill 


At  Annantapoor  Hill. 

.•Kunduddakamully  107  II  12.5 

X6 

17 


.5  1 
.25  > 
.25  3 


14.67 


At  Goompay  HilL 


Ballanandgooda   •  *  •  t  BuUamuUy 


•  •  •  •  •.  • 


Balianaodgooda 


Z5  09  13 

16 

lA 

l6 

Annanlapoor  • ...  140  37    3  .75 

4 
6 

2  _ 
Kunnoor  Station     93    6  ^  .5 

50 
46 
• . . .  BuHamulIy     •  •  •  •  35    9  1 4  .94 

Kunnoor  Station     93    6  48  .25 


1494 


4.37 


.5    1 
.25  > 


48.25 


BuUBmully 


KuimooT  Svation     57  57  ^^  .^\ 
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Between 
Ballanaiidgooda 


•  •  •  • 


At  BullamuUy. 

And 

Gopmpay  Hill  ••  79*  17'  39^* 

43 
•44 

Balrojndroog****   80  53   15.75 


42Mr 


Balroyndroog 
Balroyndroog 


Kunnoor  Station    118  21   13.5 
Ballanandgooda««    80  53  19  .19 


Ballanandgoofla    •  •  •  •  Kunnoor  Station    I  ()0  45  27  .3 1 
Ballanaudgooda    •  •  •  *  Goompay  Hill   ••  7Q  17  42.17 


Goonipay  Hill 


Kunpoor  Station     81  27  45  .14 


ac:s 


VII.    TRIANGLES. 


Mullapunnabetta  from  Mysoor  Hill  209477.5 


fo. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

Difference. 

Is 

8'.8 

• 

2 

ABffles  for 

Calculation. 

DistB 

fc 

Mullapunnabetta  •  • 
flilysobr  Hill  •••••• 

Bettatipoor  Hill    •  • 

1 

• 

50°  25'  52''.55 
41   40  29.49 
87  53  48  .67 

— 2".3 
—2.3 
—4.2 

500  25'  49".6' 
41  40  26\6 
87  53  43.8 

!■ 

^ 

ff 

180  00  10.71 

/ 

+  r'.9i 

180  00  00 

■ 

C  ^f'llllAmipn^l^AHa 

" 

^    J.TXU1IQ17U~ 

Bettatipoor  Hill  froni< 

Hill     . . 

« 

' 

'   m 

■ 

V  '"J 

o\rvra     J 

LAItf               ..w^ww-w.-ww-w 

Mullapunnabetta frtm  Bettatipooi'  Hill  179294.4 


Mullapunnabetta  •  • 
Bettatipoor  Hill  •  • 
Soobramaoee    •  •  •  • 


4,6  38  26.03 
83  35  11.26 


—1.98 
—3.23 


46  38  24 
83  55  8 
49  46  28 


180  00  00 


f  Mullapunnabetta 
Soobramaiiee  from  < 

(  Bettatipoor  Hill 


233^ 


mM 
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Bettatipoor  Hilljrom  Soqbramanee  170734 


)• 

triangt.es. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

• 

s 

1 

Spherical 
Excess. 

• 

Angles  for 
Calcolation. 

DktMBI 

imfe. 

• 

1 

Bettatipoor  Hill 

Soobraihanee 

Taddiandamole  .o*.. 

51^37  52" 

.      •     • 
54  50  31 .14 

—1.96 

■ 

Sr  2n'  50".l 
73  31  40.7 
54  50  29 .2 

. 

' 

180  00  00  00 

/ 

r  Bettatipoor  Hill ..•••»«.••••.•• 
Taddiaadamoie  from  < 

1  Soobramanee  Hill 

2002623 
1637304 

■ 

Soohramanee  Hilljrom  Taddiandamole  163730.4 


Soobramanee  Hill... 

Taddiandamole « 

Kunduddakamully 


74  37  12.54 
56  11  14.75 


2.21 
1.71 


49  11  36.6 
74  37  10^ 
56  11  13.1 


180  00  00 


f  Soobramanee  Hill 
Kunduddakamully  from  < 

(.  Taddiandamole    ... 


••••*..•.•.. 


190004.3 
1491602 


riie  supplemental  chord  angle  at  Taddiandamole^^  between  Kun- 
idakamully  and  Mount  Dilli,  reduced  as  an  observed  one,  is  sub- 
Ctcd  from  the  angle  Soobramanee  hill  and  Mount  DiUi^  as  ob- 
ved  at'  Taddiandamole,  to  give  the  angle  Kunddudakamully  and 
)bramanee  hill.  The  station  at  Kuiiduddakamully  could  not  be 
jn  when  the  angle3  were  taken  at  Taddiandamole. 


Taddiandamole  Jrom  Kunduddakamtdly  149160.2 


Taddiandamole 

Kunduddakamully 
Mount  Dilli   


69  18  26.71 
60  21  28.08 


—1.61 
—1.44 


50  20  8 .26 
69  18  25  .10 
60  21  26  .64 


180  00  00 


/ 


r  Taddiandamole  o.............  160548,9 

Mount  Dilli  from  V 
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The  supplemental  chord  angle  at  KunduddakamnUy^  betwe< 
Xcunt  Dim  and  Munjuimpuddy,  made  as  an  observed  angle  by  a 
ying  the  correction,  and  subtracted  from  the  observed  angle  b 
reen  Munjuimpuddy  and  7addiand(imole,  gives  the  angle  3lou 
illi  and  Taddiandarnole  as  an  observed  angle. 


TRIANGLES — continued. 


KunduddakamuUy  from  Mount  DUli  1S2113 


!¥o. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

Difference. 

Spherical 
Excess. 

Angles  for 
Calculaiipn. 

Di.itan< 

iu  teel 

• 

KunduddakamuUy 
Mount  Dilli  

86°  or  12f'.35 
65  09  59.04 

—V 
—0  .6 

86'' or  11".35 
28  48  50  .?1 
65  09  58  .44 

98 

Baekul  ..••...•....•...•. 

180  00  00  00 

1  Kunduddak 

amully...* ••»••• 

?0162 

Baekul  firom 

\  Mourn 

tDai 

• 

1    •^••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

14522S 

In  this  triangle  the  same  supplemental  chord  angle  between  Mou 
Hllisxid  Munjuimpuddy^  corrected,  is  added  to  the  observed  ang 
I  KunduddakamuUy y  between  Baekul  and  Munjuimpuddy ^  to  get  tl 
served  angle  between  Mount  Dilli  and  Baekul. 


KunduddakamuUy  from  Baekul  70102 


Kuodudd;ikainuUy 

53  37  53.94 
92  36  55.58 

•      •      • 

— 0  .4 
-0  .9 

5S  37  53.54 
92^  36  54.68 
33  45  11.78 

Goompay  Hill  •  •  •  * 

» 

180  00  00.00 

(Kun 
Goompay  Hill  fromv 

1  Ra<.1 

duddakamully    •«•••••••• 

hit  ••••••• • 

126l4£ 
101681 

^   AMtVl 

KUl  ••f«*«»«  •••  •••  ••••••• 
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TRIANGLES— cpNTiNutiD. 

1 i    ■ 


KtmduddakamuUi/ Jrom  Qoowipay  HiU  126145.9  ^ 


.    I 


No 


100 


TRIANGLES. 


Kunduddakaniully 
Goompay  Hill 

Ballanandgooda    ..i 


Obsd.  Angles. 


26^  14'  S9\S5 
83  44  30.21 


s 


—Or.6 
— O.Y 


I- 


.^Mfei 


I 

H 


..:.^ 


Angles  for 
Calculatioa 


26'  14'  S8''.75 
83  44  ^^ 
70  00  51 .751 


180  00  00 


t 


Ballanandgooda  from  < 


C  Kuadnddidtamully 


—#—»—•»>—*<— 


II 


Go<>ni]pa^^Nill  •••••••^•••••••••MvUpi 


Goomjpay  Hilljrbm  Ballanandgooda  59355.8 


b 


101 


oompay  Hill  iu VII 
Ballanandgooda  ... 
Bttllamully  •«•«•«««•« 


35  09  14.94 
•79  17  4*2 .71 


—^.12 

^:-i0.l8 


35  09  14.8 
65  33  02.7 
79  17  42.5 


180  00  00  00 


I 


r  Goompay  Aill  •- 
BullamuUy  from  -l 

CBdlkti^dgboc^ 


•«••••••««••••• 


■<••••. 


Goompay  Hill  from  BtdlamuUy  54990.2 


^  102 


Goompay  Hill  

Bullamuliy , 

Kunnoor  Station... 


57  57  33.31 
81  27  45  .14 


—0.28 
—0.39 


57  57  33 
81  27  44.75 
40  34  42.25 


180  00  00.00 


r  Goompay  Hill 
Kumioor  Station  from  \ 

(,  Bullamuliy 


»••••••• 


I  ff«*«0  ••••••••• 


7 
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The  same  side  Bull&mulli/  frotn  Kunnoor  hill  brought  out  do^ 
rom  the  northern  series  is  71655.7  feet:  therefore  the  mean  will 
\Qa1f-o5  feet,  Hence,  as  the  side  BuHamullj/  from  Kunnoor  h 
•rought  down  from  the  northern  series,  is  thp  mean,  so  is  the  si 
Meejar  hill  and  Kuddapoonabettd,  brought  down  from  thenorthc 
cries,  to  5976'4.6  feet,  as  derived  from  the  mean  of  both  scries. 


TRIANGLES— CONTINUED. 


i(«*   !'■ 


■•■■■■■■•i-O""— <iwwi^r"w»»»"^ii         ■    1 1     II 


^mmmm 


Meejar  Hilljrom  Kudapoonaheita  59764.6 


ro. 


TRIANGLES. 


Obsd.  Angles. 


)3 


•Si 

Is 


- 


Rfeejar  Hill 

Kudapoonabetta 
Kooliebogooda  .. 


•••• 


• 


S7'55'  19''.94 
58  24«  56.62 


-0.17 


o 


Angles  for 
Calculation. 


37- 55' 19 '.8 
58  24  56.5 
83  39  49.7 


180  00  00  00 


f  Meejar  Hill ^, 

Kooliebogooda  from  < 

(^  Kudapoonabetta 


••• 


■*• 


l>  »]■!       > 


!■  ■!. 


Distanc 
feet 


51224, 
36956, 


•^ 


i 
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SECONDARY  TRIANGLES. 


KudapoOfwhetta  Jrom  Kodiebogooda  36956.5 


'• 

TRIANGT.KS. 

Obsd.  Angles. 

Distances  from  the  inCenected  Ol^eehi 

Kudapoonabetta  •• 
Kooliebogooda     •  • 
Eedgah  Station    •  • 

86ir32' 
25  28  59 
68  19  19 

>  Eedgah  Station    •  •  •  •  -j 

m 

996 

Eedgah  Station  Jrom  Kooliebogooda  S9680.7 

Eedgah  Station    • » 
Kooliebogooda     •  • ' 
Station  on  the  Beach 

14  SO  24         1  '^^^^^'^  ^"  ^^  Beach  < 
99  19  53 

10( 

Bulk 

wildly  Jrom  Goompay  Hill  54990.2 

Bullamully    |      76  37  33 

Goompay  Hill 1      69  16  59 

Mangalore    34  05  28 

y  Mangalore    « . .  i .  •  • .  4 

91 
d5 

—    _  ..    —  ,     .    , .  ^ 

Bullamully  Jrom  Kunnoor  Station  71659.4 

Bullamully 

Kunnoor  Station  •  • 
Mangalore   

4  50  12 

158  37  57 

16  31  51 

V  Mangalore    \ 

91 
21 

Mount  Dilli  Jrom  Kunduddakamvlly  132113 

Mount  Dilli 

Kunduddakanmlly 
Cannanore    

132  10  39 
18  46  24 
29  02  57 

y  Cannanore    •  • 4 

i 
2( 

Taddiandamole  Jrom  Mount  Dilli  160548.9 

Taddiandamole    •  • 
Mount  Dilli ...... 

Cannanore   

SI  59  09 
71  49  11 
76  11  40 

V  Cannanore \ 

1, 

Taddiandamole  Jrom  Cannanore  157072 

laddiandamole    ^  • 
Ctnnanore   .••••• 
Stoion  in  Redoubt 

16  51  05 

98  16  45 
64  52  10 

y  Station  in  Redoubt  -  •  < 

1 

< 

Taddiandamole  Jrom  Station  in  Redoubt  171686.4 

Taddiandamole    •  • 
Station  in  Redoubt 
Tellicbenry  ..•••• 

132  SS        }TeUicherry { 

46  38  01 

1 
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SECTION    IV, 

Latitude  of  Dodagoontah  Station^  with  the  position  of  its 

Meridian. 

"Dodagoontah  station  is  selected  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture in  preference  to  the  ohserva,tovy  a,t  Madras,  as  it  is 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula^  and  its  meridian  is 
intended  to  be  carried  down  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  has  al- 
ready been  extended  below  the  latitude  of  1  T,  and  the 
series  of  triangles  from  which  it  is  deduced,  being  to  form 
the  foundation  of  all  the  branches  which  may  hereafter  be 
carried  to  each  coast,  I  have  considered  it  as  the  properest 
meridian  to  which  all  latitudes  and  relative  longitudes 
should  be  referred. 


8.  Zenith  distances  of  star$  observed  at  Dodagoofitahy 
with  their  corrections  for  precession,  nutation,  aberration, 
and  the  semi-annual  solar  equation,  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1805,  for  determining  the  latitude  of  that 
station. 


OBSERVATIONS  AT  DODAGOONTAH. 

a  SERPENTIS. 

NEAREST   POINT   ON    THE    LIMB    5°   55'   S. 


1805. 

• 

1 
E. 

Obsd.  Zenith 
Distances. 

1 

Correct  Zenith 
Distances. 

Thermometen. 

Month. 

2  o 

Upper. 

Lower. 

July  10. 

5°5r04".49 

7M4 

5'5&  5r.S5 

TO- 

70" 

12. 

W. 

5  56  59 .38 

6.93 

5  56  52  A5 

TS 

73 

15. 

E. 

5  57  07 .74 

6.64 

5  57  01 .10 

79.5 

79 

18. 

W. 

5  56  54 .73 

6.36 

5  56  48 .37 

78' 

78 

'  19. 

E. 

5  57    9 .64 

6.26 

5  57     S  .38 

76 

76 

24. 

W. 

5  56  59.24 

5.82 

5  56  53 .43 

79.5 

79 

26. 

E. 

5  57  05 .74 

5.66 

5  57  00.08 

75.5 

?l 

27. 

W. 

5  56  52.13 

5.58 

5  56  46 .55 

79 

29. 

E. 

5  56  59.41 

5.43 

5  56  53  .98 

72 

72 

31. 

W. 

5  56  52 .73 

5.28 

5  56  47  .45 

75.5 

76 

1806,  June  19. 

£. 

5  56  16.76 

19.08 

5  56  57 .68 

73 

73 

20. 

W. 

5  56  10.88 

18.95 

5  56  51 .93 

72 

72 

22. 

W. 

5  56  07 .38 

18.70 

5  56  48 .68 

76 

76 

23. 

E, 

6  56  13.21 

18.57 

5  56  54.64 

73 

73  •• 

• 

Mean**** 

75.1 

75.1 

/' 
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a  HERCULIS. 

NEAREST  POINT   ON    THE   LIMB    1°  35'  N#     ^ 


i -'/o 

— -» 

1805. 

• 

* 

6' 

1  ThermomeitfL  |t>^ 

E. 

Obsd.  Zenith 
Distance. 

a- 

Correct  Zenith 
Distance. 

Month. 

Upp«. 

"^ 

July  12. 

P3r  19''.83 

+ 

0^.39 

VST  20".22 

68» 

G9r  \ 

16. 

E. 

1  37  20.53 

0.27 

1  37  20.26 

124 

7S     1 

19. 

W. 

1  37  37.14 

0.73 

1  37  36.41 

IS 

76     1 

28. 

W. 

1  37  35.88 

2.03 

1  37  33 .85 

74    . 

74     1 

29. 

E. 

1  37  22.55 

2.16 

1  37  20.39 

76 

76     .' 

31. 

E. 

I  37  23  .16 

2.42 

1  37  20.74 

69 

68^ 

August   2. 

W. 

1  37  35.26 

2.66 

1  37  32.60 

77  .S 

77^ 

7. 

E. 

1  37  24.76 

3.26 

1  37  21 .50 

71.5 

72 

8. 

W. 

1  37  36.89 

3.37 

1  37  33.52 

71.5 

71 

9. 

E. 

1  37  25.56 

,,3.48 

1  37  22.08  1  71 

71 

10. 

• 

W. 

1  37  S6 .79 

3.58 

1  37  33 .21 

73 

73 

12. 

E. 

1  37  24 .76 

3.78 

1  37  20.98 

74, 

74 

14. 

W. 

1  37  37.87     3.98 

1  37  33.89 

74, 

74 

16. 

E. 

1  37  27 .06     4 .17 

1  37  22.89 

ns 

71 

Mean  •  •  •  • 

" 

73  J 

^ 

a  OPHIUCHI. 

NEAH 

1 

LEST    POINT   ON    THE    LIMB   0^    15'   S. 

1 

-f 

July  12. 

E. 

0  17  14.49 

0.29 

0  17  14.78 

69         70 

13. 

W. 

0^  17  03.10 

0.46 

0  17  03  .36 

71 

'72 

15. 

E. 

0  17  13.54 

0.77 

0  17  14.31 

71 

71.5 

19. 

E. 

0  17  11.60 

1.43 

0  17  13.03 

75 

75 

22. 

W. 

0  16  59.10 

1.89 

0  17  00.99 

74 

74 

28: 

E. 

0  17  10.74 

2.76 

0  IT  13.50 

74 

74 

29. 

W. 

0  16  57.63 

2.89 

0  17  00.52 

76.5 

76 

30. 

E. 

0  17  09.24 

3.02 

0  J7  12.26 

77 

77 

31. 

W. 

0  J6  58.93 

3.15 

0  17  02.08 

69.5 

69 

August    7. 

E. 

0  17  08  .51 

4.02 

0  17  12.53 

72 

72 

8. 

\V. 

0  16  57.24 

4.14 

0  17  01 .38 

71 

71 

9. 

E. 

0  17  09.08 

4.25 

0  17  13.33 

71 

71 

10. 

W. 

0  16  57.76 

4.36 

0  17  02.12 

li 

73 

12. 

E. 

0  17  07.54 

4.58 

0  17  12.12 

73 

73 

14.    W. 

0  16  55.13 

4.78 

0  16  59.91 

74 

74 

17.  1  E. 

0  17    8.74 

5.07 

0  17  13.81 

72.5 

72.5 

Mean**«« 

72.7 

72.8 

QBERATJOVW  IV   THE  PENlUflVLA. 

.  AQUIL£. 
N^ABBST  JOIKT  ON  THE  LIMB  «*  iC  S. 


tt 

■■'u 

Thermoneter 

ndL 

ti: 

Distance. 

DialautK. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

,ay  IS. 

F. 

2°50'55".13 

+ 

7".96 

2'51'03".09 

67°.5 

68" 

13. 

W 

2   50  42.80 

8.17 

2  50  50.97 

70 

J  5. 

K, 

2   50  5l  .50 

8.57 

2  51     0.07 

69 

70 

16. 

W 

2   50  -IQ  .50 

8.-7 

2  50  51  -a? 

70 

19. 

F„ 

2   50  55  .50 

9-36 

2  51     4.S6 

74 

73 

22. 

W, 

3   50  37.40 

9-9'i' 

2  50  47.34 

73 

31. 

(■; 

2  50  50.40 

tl.5S 

2  51      1.9s 

69 

list   7- 

w. 

2  50  39-40 

12.76 

2  50  52.16 

7" 

8. 

r. 

2  50  46.13 

12.92 

2  50  59-05 

9. 

w 

2  50  40.75 

13.08 

2  50  53.83 

70 

10. 

F 

2  50  49.50 

13  .24 

2  51     2.74 

70 

yz. 

W 

2   50  38.33 

13.35 

2  50  51  .88 

73 

13. 

F, 

2   50  48.63 

13.70 

2  51     2.33 

17. 

W. 

2   50  38  .30 

14.2P 

2  50  52.57 

72 

30. 

v~ 

2  50  49  .00 

U.70 

2  51     3.70 

70 

30. 

w. 

2  50  38  .20 

15.91 

2   50  54-11 

Mean---- 

70.6 

70.6 

ATAIR. 
NBABEST  POINT   ON  TUB   LIHB  4  35  S. 


Jy  12. 

E. 

*  37  55  .62 

+ 
8.49 

4  38  04.11 

67.5 

63 

IS. 

4  37  43  .39 

8.68 

4  37  31 .07 

70 

70 

15. 

4  37  56.47 

9.07 

4  38  05  .54 

69 

70 

16. 

W. 

4  37  43.39 

9.26 

1  37  52,65 

70 

71 

19- 

4  37  56.14 

9.83 

4  38     5 .97 

73 

72.5 

22. 

4  37  42  .01 

10.41 

4  37  52.42 

73 

73 

29- 

4  37  53  .89 

11.65 

4  38     5.54 

74.5 

74  .S 

30. 

4  37  40.39 

11.82 

4  37  52.21 

76 

76 

91. 

B. 

4  37  51.84 

11.99 

4  38     3 .83 

69 

69 

ml  7. 

4  37  40.96 

1S.13 

4  37*4.09 

71 

71 

8. 

4  37  48  .37 

13.28 

4  38  01.66 

69.5 

70 

9. 

4  37  41 .89 

13 .« 

4  37  S5  .33 

78 

70 

10: 

4  37  48  .34, 

13.59 

4  38     I..93 

70 

12. 

4  37  39 .76 

13.89 

4  37  53  .65 

73 

72 

IS. 

4  37  43.17. 

14.04 

4  38     2.21 

70 

17. 

W. 

4  37.ai.B6 

14.60 

.4  37  56.45 

72 

72 

SO. 

t. 

4  S7.t9J7 

1<«9 

.4 -38     4.36 

70 

70 

30. 

4  -37  37  as 

16.16 

4 '37  64.05 

-72 

72 

A  a 

Mom.... 

71.1 

71 .2 
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0  AQUILJE. 

KBARSST  ?OINT.ON   THE  LIMB  T  S  S. 


.    1806. 


Montb. 


Aii^ust  25. 
26. 
27. 


I 


Observed  Zenith 
Distance. 


E. 

W. 

E. 


7°03'38%62 
7  03  29 .87 
7  03  40.87 


+ 
26%27 
26,37 
26.47 


Correct  Zenith 
Distance. 


7°  4'  4^89 
7  3  56.24 
7     4     7.34 


The 


Upper. 


72 
71 


76* 
7$ 
71 


Mean 


•  •  •  • 


L 


73 


7i5' 


ARCTURUS. 

NEAREST   POINT  ON   THE   LIMB   7    10  N. 


1805. 

+ 

1 

July  11. 

w. 

7  12  12.43 

7.50 

7  12  19.93 

74.5 

74^1 

13. 

E. 

7  11  58.13 

7.36 

7  12  65 .49 

74 

74i 

16. 

W. 

7  12  11.36 

7.16 

7  12  18.52 

77 

77 

22. 

E. 

7  11  59,98 

6.85 

7  12    6.83 

80 

79^ 

26. 

W. 

7  12  13,26 

6.60 

7  12  19.95 

84 

as 

■ 

■ 

Mean  •  •  •  • 

77.9 

77.7 

MARKAB. 

NEAREST    POINT   ON   THE    LIMB    1    10   N. 


— 

August  13. 

E. 

1     9  50 .40 

22.11 

1     9  28 .28 

68 

68 

14. 

W. 

1  10    5.30 

22 .32 

1     9  42 .98 

69 

70 

17. 

E. 

1     9  55 .00 

22.93 

1     9  32.07 

69 

70 

21. 

W. 

1  10    5.30 

23.72 

1     9  41 .58 

68 

69 

23. 

W. 

1  10  06.00 

24 .09 

1     9  41 .91 

72 

72 

28. 

W. 

1  10    4.40 

24.98 

1     9  39 .42 

68 

69 

59. 

E. 

1  10  00.00 

25.18 

1     9  34 .82 

72 

72 

80. 

W. 

1  10    6.50 

25.35 

1     9  41 .15 

71 

71 

1 

Mean**** 

69.6 

70.1 

r  PEGASr. 

I 

NEAUCST   POINT  ON   THE   LIMB    1    5  N 


August  22. 
2S. 
27. 
30. 

£. 
W. 

E. 
W. 

1    6  21 .26 
1    6  31 .63 
1    6  23.50 
1    6  35.13 

24i>4 
24.42 
24.93 
25 .44 

1     5  57 .22 
1    6  07 .21 
1    S  B%m 
1     6  09.69 

68 
70 
68 
68     • 

69 
71 
69 
70 

.  1. 

Mean**** 

68.5 

69.8 

OPERATIONS   IN   THE   PENINSULA.  $55 

Means  of  the  Zenith  Distances  taken  on  the  right  and 

^  left  ArcSy  corrected  for  refractiony  equation  of  the 

sectojnal  tube,  and  the  mean  runs  of  the  Micrometer. 

» 

Previous  to  this  arrangement  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tances it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
different  corrections  here  mentioned.  ^ 

The  refraction  is  had  from  the  tables  of  mean  re- 
fraction, and  ^10  notice  taken  of  the  barometer  or 
thermometer,  or  of  the  heights  of,  the  stations  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  considering  it  doubtful  what  cor- 
rections to  apply  until  observations  are  made,  an4 
tables  of  refraction  constructed,  for  this  climate,  and 
for  different  elevations. 

The  corrections  for  the  micrometer  were  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  runs  between  every  dot  on  the 
arc  when  the  mean  temperature  was  74**,  it  having 
been  discovered  upon  more  minute  attention,  that 
one  degree  on  the  limb  was  more  than  3600  divisions 
marked  seconds  on  the  micrometer ;  and  the  average 
of  all  the  results  gave  3604.  Therefore  one  minute 
counted  by  that  scale  required  a  deduction  of  0".066 
to  give  its  true  measure  from  the  nearest  dot.  In  all 
these  observations  two  thermometers  were  used,  one 
opposite  the  upper  axis,  the  other  opposite  the  arc, 
and  the  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  runs  were 
made  when  the  thermometers  stood  at  (he  same 
degree. 

This  error  in  the  scale  of  the  micrometer  has  doubt- 
Jess  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  the  sectorial  tube  and  the  frame  which  carries 
it,  whereby  the  point  of  the  screw  docs  not  coincide 
with  the  centre  of  the  steel  plate  against  which  it 
presses,  and  in  consequence  causes  a  greater  equation 
than  what  would  arise  siniply  from  tfie  expansion  of 

A  a  2 
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the  arc  while  the  point  rested  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  Exclusive  of  the  above  correction,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  some  allowance  for  the  variation, 
of  temperature  from  74°,  but  I  have  found  it  too 
trifling  to  he  noticed* 

The  correction  for  the  sectorial  tube,  is  a  small 
equation  which  arises  when  the  temperature  above  is 
different  from  that  below ;  on  which  account  the  ex- 
pansion and,  con  traction  of  the  tube  are  not  in  the 
same  ratio  with  those  of  the  arc.  This  irregularity, 
like  the  last,  is  in  general  very  inconsiderable,  though 
the  correction  for  it  is  taken  into  account. 


ZENITH  DISTANCES  at  Dodagoontah,  arranged 

.     and  finally  corrected. 


«  SERPENTIS. 

)5. 

Left  Arc. 

1805. 

Right  Arc. 

Mean 

Dth. 

Month. 

JUVAIIa 

yiQ. 

15. 
19. 

^. 

29, 

5'>56'57\35 
5  57     1 .10 
5  57     3.38 
5  57    0-08 
5  56  53 .98 

5  57  57 .68 

5  56  54 .64 

July  12. 

18. 

24. 

27. 

31. 
1806.7  20 
June  J  ^^• 

22. 

Mean*  •  •  • 

5"  56'  52".45 
5  56  48  .37 
5  56  53  .42 
5  56  46  .55 
5  56  47  .45 

5  56  51  .93 

5  56  48  .68 

Mean    5*5^5 

Refraction,  &c.  •  •     + 

Zenith  Distances  5  56  5 

I  19. 

23. 

- 

1 

!!»••• 

5  56  57 .67 

5  56  49  .97 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FENJNSUL^. 
«  HERCULIS. 


■  iiiJ 


1805. 


Month. 


July  19. 

28. 

August   2. 

8. 

10. 

14. 


'Mean 


•  •  •  • 


Left  Arc. 


VST  3r.4.1 
1  37  33.85 
1  37  32.60 
1  37  33 .52 
1  37  33.21 
1  37  33.89 


1  37  33.91 


1805. 


Mouth. 


July  12. 
16. 
29. 
31. 
August  7. 
9. 
12. 
16. 

Mean**** 


Left  Arc. 


1°  37'  20".22 
1  37  20.26 
1  37  20.39 
1  37  20.74 
1  37  21 .50 
1  37  22.08 
1  37  20.98 
1  37  22.89 


1  37  21 .13 


MiMUI. 


Mean.*  •**•••    yi 
Refraction,  &c.    '    • 

Zenith  Distance  i  S 


I  ■ 


,A^--.-» 


a  OPHIUCHL 


July  12. 
15. 
19. 
28. 
30. 
August  7. 
9. 
12. 
17. 


Mean 


•  •  •  • 


0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 


14.78 

14 .31 

13.03 

13.5 

12.26 

12.53 

13.33 

12.12 

13.81 


O  17  13 .30 


July  13. 
22. 
29. 
31. 
August  8. 
10. 
14. 


Mean 


0  17  03*56 
0  17    0.99 


0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 


0.52 
2.08 
1.3& 
2.12 


0  16  59.91' 


0  17     1 .51 

ss=s 


Mean    • 

Refraction,  &c^*.< 

Zqnith  Distance 


)  1 


»      I 


1 
J 


V  AQUItiE. 


A 
.V 

•  •  • 


July  12. 

15. 

19. 

31. 
August    8. 

10. 
-.   '       13. 

20. 

Mean**** 


2  51 

3.09 

July  13. 

2  51 

0.07 

16. 

2  51 

4.86 

22. 

2  51 

1.98 

August  7. 

2  50  59 .05 

9. 

2  51 

2.74 

12. 

2  51 

2.33 

17. 

2  51 

3.70 

30. 

2  51 

2.23 

SfCean*** 

2  50  50 .97 
2  50  51 .27 
2  50  47 .34 
2  50  52.16 
2  50  53  .83 
2  50  51 .88 
2  50  52 .57 
2  50  54.11 


2  5 


Mean   •*..•*.. 
Refraction,  &C. 


Zenith  Distance  2  B 


<*—^< 


f  * 


ACCOUNT  OF  TRIGONOMETRIC  At 


ATAIR. 


05. 

Left  Arc. 

1805. 

Right  Arc. 

Mean. 

Bth. 

Month. 

15. 
-.19. 
;  29. ' 
...51. 
St   8. 

la 

13. 
20. 

4  M'.  4''.11 
4.38     5.54 
4  38    5 .97 
4  38    5.54 
4.38.  3.83 
4  38     1 .66 
4  38     1  .93 
4  38     2.21 
4  38    4.36 

July  13. 

.,     16. 

.       22. 

30. 

August   7. 

9. 

12. 

17. 

80. 

Mean«»«- 

4"  37  5r.07 
4  37  52  .«5 
4f  37  52 .42 
4  37  52 .21 
4  37  54.09 
4  37  55.33 
4  37  53 .65 
4  37  56.45 
4  37  54.05 

Mean 4'Sr 

Refraction^  &c.       -|- 

Zenith  Distance  4  38 

/ 

in»  ••  • 

4  38     3.91 

4  37  53 .55 

- 

■s 

:        • 

fi  AQUILiE. 

■■ 

•  ■             1 

*  7  ^  4' '-'4 .89 
7    4    7.34 

.^   1806. 
August  26. 

Mean  •  •  •  • 

7    3  56 .24 

Mean    7    4 

Refraction^  &c.  •  •     + 

s. . .. 

7    4    6.11 

7     3  56.24 

1 

Zenith  Distance  7    4 

MARKAB. 


i.i4a 


)05. 

I8tl4. 

23. 
28. 


m 


.  •  • . 


1  9  42 .98 

1  9  41 .58 

1  9  41 .91 

1  9  39.42 

1  9  41 .15 


1     9  41 .41 


August  13. 

17. 
29. 


Mean 


1  9  28 .28 
1  .  9  32 .07 
1     9  34.82 


1     9  31 .73 


Mean    1     9 

Refraction,  Arc.        -f 


Zenith  Distance  1     9 


ist23. 
80. 

EUQl*  *  *  * 


PEGASI. 


1    6    7.21 
r    6    9.69 


1    6    8.45 

ssss 


as 


August  22. 
27. 

Mean-*-* 


1     5  57 .22 
1     5  58 .56 


1     5  57 .89 


Mean    1     6 

Refraction,  &c.        -f 


Zenith  Distance  1    6 

['^ ^ 


OPEBATIOXS  IN   THE  FEKJNSULAt 

ARCTURUl 


»05. 

ilyll. 
16. 
26. 

r  12'  iy.93 

7  12  18.52 
7  12  19.95 

July  13. 
22. 

Mean**** 

r  12'   5^49 
7  12    6.93 

Mean    ri2'12'. 

Refraction^  ficc*  •     +  '  7  • 

Zenith  Distance*  *7  12  19.* 

7  12  19.47 

7  12    6.16 

Latitude  o/*  Dodagoontah  Station,  deduced  from  the  foregoii 

Star^. 


STARS. 

1 

From  the  hegimung  of  1805. 

Latitude. 

Mean  Declination. 

Correct  Z.  Distance. 

f.fiii.na  •«•«••••  ■■•« 

20^  12'  19".23  N. 

7  3     0.3 
14  37  36.96 
12  42  50  .91 
10     8  58  .34 

8  21  53  .53 
5  55  52  .71 

14     9  40  .09 
14     6     4.7 

• 

7^  12'  19".84  N. 
5  56  59  .64  S. 

1  37  28  .99  N. 
0;  17    7  .71  S. 

2  50  59  .78  S. 
4  38     3  .34  S. 
7     4    «  .73  S. 
1     9  37  .76  N. 
164  .23  N. 

Mean**** 

12»  59'  59^.39  1 
5997, 
61  .97 
58  .62 
58  .12 

56.87 
61.44 
62.33 
60.47 

•roiilift  •«•••>  •■•••• 

■1  cuiia  •••*..  •••••• 

PUIUvIll        ••••••.••• 

Slip     -««•«•••••  ••«• 

Basi»*«< 

■ 

12  59  59..^' 

his  is  one  of  the  stations  alluded  to  in  the  note  p.  £91>  whe 
plummet  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  northward ; 
:h  case  the  latitude  here  deduced  must  be  something  in  defec 
Pole-star  observations  at  Dodagoontah  Station,  reduced  for  d 
uning  the  position  of  the  Meridian. 


305. 

Apparent  Polar 
Distance. 

Latitude. 

Azimuths. 

An|y;le  between 

the  Pole-star  and 

Lamp. 

Angle  betwec 

onth. 

the  N.  Poie-ai 
Lamp. 

ily  19. 

22. 

^t  8. 
12. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
23. 
26, 
27. 

Io43'58".20 
1  43  57.57 
1  43  54.07 
1  43  53.05 
1  43  51  .70 
1   43  51.44 
1  43  51.16 
1  43  50.04 
1  43  49  .09 
I  43  48  .82 

en 
Co 

1 

1«  46' 42".  16 
1  46  41  .70 
1  46  38.10 
1   46  37  .06 
1  46  35  .67 
1  46  35  .40 
1  46  35.10 
1  46  33.97 
1  46  32.99 
1  46  32  .73 

1*31'  53''.60 
1  31  56.25 
1  31  51  .25 
1  31  48.50 
1  31  46.25 
1  31  47.50 
1  31  45.50 
1  31  45.50 
1  31  43.50 
1  31  44.50 

0*  14'  49". 
0  14  45.' 
0  14  46.) 
0  14  48  .i 
.  0  14  49.' 
0  14  47 .! 
0  14  49' .< 
0  14  48  .* 
0  14  49.' 
0  14  48  J 

s  between  the  N.  Pole  and  Referring  Lamp  N.  easterly 
9  beiweea  the  Referring  Flsig  and  Savendroog    •••••% 


0  14  4aJ 


between  the  N.  Pole  and  Savendrooft  StalVon 


VW^  ^ 


(SO  ACCOUKT  OF  TRIGONOMETRICAL 

SECTION  V. 

^j/ength  of  the  Perpendicular  Degree,  and  the  Latitudes  and  relatk 
.  jLmgitudes  of  all  the  great  Stations  of  Observation,  and  othe 
places  on  the  tzvp  Coasts. 

10.  The  measurement  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  meridiai 
md  the  length  of  a  degree  in  latitude  12"  55'  lO''. 

For  determining  the  latitude  of  Savendroog,  we  have  at  Dorfu 
roontah  station,  the  bearing  of  Saoendroog  station  with  the  meridia 
^6^  10'  18''.63  S.  W^y-and  the  distance  between  these  two  statior 
=  12193S.2  feet.  Tliese  will  give  the  westing  of  Savendroog : 
118399.2  feet,  and  the  southing  of  the  point  oh  the  meridian  ( 
Dodagoontahj  where  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  Savendroog,  wi 
mt"  the  'said  meridian  =i:  ^9 1 43.3  feet,  which  is  equal  to  an  arc  i 
V  4^'. 88,  and  this  deducted  from  the  latitude  of  Doddgoohtah  gjvi 
12<»]55''11".03.  The  westing  will  give  au  arc  perpendicular  to  tl 
nefidian  19'  29 '.04,  with  which,  and  the  co-latitude  of  the  abo) 
)oiiit,  die  latitude  of  Save^idroog  will  be  had  12'  55'  10".24. 


1 1 


]SfoTE.  The  meridional  degree  is  taken  at  604^99  fathoms,  being  ti 
Computed  degree  for  Latitude  12"  55'  10",  as  deduced  fj^om  the  nw 
mred  degrees  for  latitude  1  T  59'  55"  and  latitude  59:  02'  30". 
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ar  Observatiom  at  Savendroog  Station,  reduced  far  deter 

ing  the  position  of  the  Meridian. 


Apparent  Polar 
Distance. 

Latitude 

Azimuths. 

Anjsle  between 
the  Pole-star  aud 

Angle  between 
Pole  and  Ref« 

h. 

Referring  Lamp. 

Lamp. 

1  6. 

r  43'  srjse 

1°46  39''.72 

2^  28'  56\75 

0*^42' 17*4?^ 

7. 

1  43  57.94 

1  46  40 

2  28  57.25 

0  42  17 .2i 

9. 

1  43  58.23 

t-* 

1  46  40 .3 

2  28  54 

0  42  13.7 

9- 

1  43  58.49 

to 

1  46  40  .57 

2  28  63  .5 

0  42  12.9^ 

lO. 

1  43  58.77 

1  46  40 .86 

2  28  57.75 

0  42  16 .8C 

13. 

1  43  59.6*2 

I-- 

1  46  41 173 

2  28  56 

0  42  14.2? 

14. 

1  43  59.91 

0 
.5 

1  46  42  .03 

2  28  58.75 

0  42  liJ.75 

15. 

1  44  00.19 

fO 

1  46  42.31 

2  28  58.75 

0  42  16.44 

.16. 

1  44  00.49 

1  .46  42.62 

2  23  58  .25 

0  42  15.6^ 

.21.         1  44  00.96' 

1 

1-  46  43.11 

2  29  01 .12 

0  42   18.0$ 

between  the  North  Pole  and  Referring  !Lamp 
between  the  Referring  Lamp  and  Mullaponm 

0  4.0  1  4  .s< 

ibetta    

I    

90  40  01 M 

between  the  North-  Pole  and  MuUapunnabett^ 

89  57  45.27 

hc^ttVPPn  tliP  Nnrtii    P<>i*>  uni\  1}pf«*rriticr  1  miir% 

0  42  15  .8C 
92  04  49.4^ 

ft#i»ivvtmi  Liic  xitCiciiiUK  li^aiiiL^  aiiti    JL  vi 4Ai<Vi4U4i 

1 

■1  •--•------ 

KpturpAn  fliA  XTrkflfi  'Pi%lA  anfl  V 

Arm^otirisi I1      .  . 

92  47  05  .34 

ft/^t  TV  \. 

1^  ttlll*      A 

criavuiiuaii      .  * 

'Star  O bservatiom  at  Mullapunnabetta  Station^  reduced  f 07 
termining  the  position  of  the  Meridian. 


tov.  7. 

1  43  42.37 

1  46  24 

170  43   15.25 

172  29  39.2^ 

8. 

1  43  42.03 

J  46  23  M 

170.43   18 

172  29  41.6: 

10. 

1  43  41  .36 

1  46  22  .9t) 

170  43   18.37 

172  29  41  .3: 

12. 

1  43  40.71 

1  46  22.29 

170  43  19,13 

172  29  41 M 

13. 

1   43  40 .39 

1   46  21 .96 

170  43  19.38 

172  29  41 .34 

14. 

1  43  40.07 

1  46  21  .64 

170  43  20 

172  29  41  .64 

15. 

1  43  39.75 

1  46  21.31 

170  43  19.62 

172  29  40.95 

16. 

1   43  39.42 

io 

1  46  20.97 

170  43  20 

172  29  40.9/ 

17. 

1   43  39. 11 

o» 

1  46  20  fib 

170  43  19.25 

172  29  39^9 

19. 

1  43  38.49 

1  46  20.02 

170  43   19.25 

172  29  39  .23 

1  43  13.24 

1  45  54.11 

170  43  49 

172  29  43.11 

13. 

1  43  13.04 

1  45  53.9 

170  43  48  .25 

172  29  42.1^ 

14. 

1  43   12.85 

1  45  53.71 

170  43  48.12 

172  29  41  .8( 

15. 

1  43  12.67 

1  45  53.52 

1 70  43  47  .75 

172  29  41.2; 

16. 

1  43  12.49 

I  45  53  .34 

170  43  49.25 

172  29  42  .5£ 

20. 

1  43  11.84 

1  45  52.67 

170  43  48.2 

172  29  40.83 

24. 

1  43  11.29 

1  45  52  a  1 

170  43  48.5 

172  29  40.6] 

25. 

1  43  11.16 

1  45  51.99170  43  50.35 

172  29  42  .34 

k  tlptlVPtf 

in  the  North  Po 
en  the  Referriuj 

lik  nnrl  T 

fAnamiK*  1  iinm   ........  .... 

172  29  41  .2i 
97  41  34 .3( 

0  UCfcvVCC 

I  betwe< 

ic  nuu  X 

\  Lamp 

and  Sayendroo( 

V         •«•.«..... 

> 

»  between  ibe  North  Pole  and  Savendroog 


V^ 


\^  ^«s^.^ 


i6i 
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Pok*Star  Obseroatiom  at  Ycffacondah  Station^  reduced  for  detemnn 

ing  the  position  of  the  Meridian.  ' 


1804    , 

Apparent  Pobur 
Distance. 

Li^titnde 

Azimuths. 

Angle  between 
the  Pole-star  and 

An^e  between'  the  > 

Pole  and  Referniig 

Month. 

* 

Referring  liamp. 

Lamp. 

Jail.  15.^ 

1?43'49".81 

1^  46'  30*.42 

J" 

3' 

6'.5 

T  IG  Sff'.OS 

16. 

1  43  4^.82 

1  46  30.43 

9 

3 

3.85 

7  16  33.42 

19. 

1  43  49.9 

■^0 

1  46  S0.51 

9 

3 

2 

7  16  31 .49 

20. 

1  43  49.92 

Ot 

1  46  30.53 

9 

3 

3.S 

7  16  32.97 

21- 

1  43  49.95 

to 

1  46  30 .56 

9 

3 

5.5 

7  1.6  34.94 

22. 

1  43  50.02 

1  46  30 .63 

9 

3 

3.75 

7  16  33 .12 

23. 

1  43  50  .07 

1  46  30.68 

9 

3 

4 

7  16  33  32 

26. 

1  43  50.26 

O) 

1  46  30 .87 

9 

3 

5 

7  16  34.12 

27. 

1  43  50.35 

1  46  »o  .gS 

9 

3 

4.25 

7  16  33.3 

L^le  between  the  North  Pole  and  I 
U^le  between  the  Referring  Lamp  < 

tpfi>rrinar  f  Amn! 

7  16  33U;4£. 
94  16  14.97 

and  Savendroo§ 

f         mm 

\         •• 

LfUylA  l^A^iitAA**  4l«A  ^Trki^Vi   D^A  ai[«/l   Q 

86  59  41 .33  Ml 

klHcIC  UCIWCC 

1 

ra^   «tu%«  u 

NAycuvirwg      •  • 

As  the  latitudes  were  necessary  for  computing  the  azimuths,  the 
rere  first  had  spherically  for  the  two  stations  at  Mullapunnabeti 
nd  Yerracondahj  by  taking  the  westing  and  easting  from  the  mi 
idian  of  Savendj^oog,  and  converting  them  into  parts  of  great  circle 
Tiese  came  so  near  the  truth,  that  on  recomputing  trie  azimutl 
Y  the  latitudes  finally  brought  out,   there  was  no  sensible  di 


rence. 


It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  double  azimuths  have  bee 
iken.  The  pole-star  being  so  low,  and  the  vapour  in  the  atm( 
Dhere  so  great  in  general,  that  I  have  never,  except  in  two  ii 
nances,  been  able  to  discern  it  while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizoj 


^  \ 
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5  Arc  amprchended  hy  the  Meridians  ^Savendroog 

and  Mullapunnabetta. 

Xct  S  and  M.be  the  stations  at  Swoendroog  and 

fuUapumiabettay    and  ^ 

the  pole,    and   SR 

^  a  great  circle  per- 

emdicular  to  the  meri- 

un  SP  at  S,  and  also 

in  a  parallel  of  latitude 

A  tine  same  point  S. 
Chen  we  have  given  the 
>1>8erved  angles  PSM 
and  PMS,  the  distance 
SMy  and  the  latitude  of 
S,  to  find  the  latitude 
<>fM. 


M 
R 


-  In  the  spheriodical  triangle  MSR,  the  angle  RISR 
t=  90  —  z.  PSM  =  (T  2'  14".73,  and  the  angle  SMR 
«=  180»—  z.  PiMS  =  90°  11'  15".6l,  and  these  being 
Corrected  for  the  chords,  we  shall  have  the  angle 
MSR  =  OSr  14".73,  and  the  angle  RMS  =90'  11' 
|5'.58  for  the  chord  angles.  Whence  the  angle  SRM 
=  180*  —  sums  of  the  above  angles,  or  89*^  46'  ^M9f 
«nd  with  these  and  the  side  or  chord  MS,  the  dis- 
tance given  by  the  triangles,  we  shall  find  the  chord 
of  the  perpendicular  arc  SR  =  S57644.6  and  the  side 
MR  =  2S3.64  feet,  and  this  last  may  be  taken  either 
as  a  chord  or  arc  indifferently. 

Now  the  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle  SMR  is 
(y\02,  and  the  sum  of  the  corrections  for  the  angles 
MSR  and  SMR  being  —  0*.0S,  the  difference  between 
this  sum  and  the  said  spherical  excess  is  +  0.0]  the 
correction  for  the  angle  MSR,  which  applied  to  the 
chord  angle,  we  get  the  angle  MRS  or  PRS  as  an 
observed  angle,  equal  89»  46'  29^68. 

Contilnue  the  meridian  PS  to  t,  and  draw  Rt  pa^ 
rallel  to  Ss,  Hien,  since  the  small  angle  SRt,  or  its 
eguaj  RSa^  is  half  th.e  difference  bclwetn  XV^  ?ixv^<t\ 
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PRS  and  PSR,  that  is  half  the  difFerence  bet\ 
90°  and  the  angle  PRS  as  an, observed  one,  wehai 
9o»-.(8y  46'  29^68)^.  g,  ^5.^ ,  g^  ^1^^  ^^g^^  j^Ss.    Hence] 

m  triangle  RSs  considered  as  a  plane  one,  theie 
are  given  the  angles  at  R  and  S  and  the  side  SR|  w 
formerly  found,  from  which  will  be  had  Ss  andBs 
equal  357642.6  feet  and  702.51  feet  respectively;  11 
also  Ms  (=  RS  —  RM)  equal  468.87  feet,  wbich 
measures  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  S  and 
M.  But  468.87  feet  as  an  arc  on  the  meridian  k 
4*.65,  which  substracted  from  the  latitude  of  S  gives 
12°55'05''.59  for  the  latitude  of  M,  the  station  tt 
Mullapunnabetta. 

Hence  in  the  triangle  SPM  there  are  given  ^the 
^ides  SP  and  MP  (the  co-latitudes  of  S  and  M)  jand 
the  angles  PSM,  PMS,  the  observed  angles  at  S  and 
AI.    Then,  as  the  tangent  77"  4'  .52\085 :    tangent 
Oo0'2\325   ::   tangent  89°  53' 1 4". 8.3  :    tangent  0» 4 
sr".26;    which  last  applied  to  the  half  sum  of  the 
observed  angles,  we  get  89°  53'  14*.  8 3  +  4'  ST'.se  = 
89^  57'  46^.09  and  89"  53'  14".83  —  4'  sr.fiS  =  8^ 
48' 43^.57. fpr  the  angles  at  Saoendroog  and  MuUor 
pmnabetta  such  as  they  would  have  b^en  observed 
on  a  sphere.     Then  proceeding  by  spherical  con^pu- 
tation  with  the  sides  PS,  PM,  and  the  angles  PSM 
and  PMS  given,   the  angle  SPM,  or  difference  of 
longitude  of  S  and  M  will  be  had  equal  T  00'  24^44, 
from  which  and    the   side  SP  in  the  right  imgled 
spherical   triangle  PSR  the  side  ,  SR  or  arc  SR  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian  PS  at  the  point  S  will  be 
had  equal  0^58' 52*.71. 

Now  the  chord  of  the  arc  SR  is  had  =  357644.6feet, 
half  of  which  will  be  as  the  sine  of  half  the, arc  SR, 
and  from  which  is  got  the  radius  of  the  same  arc, 
and  thence  the  length  of  the  ajc  SR  is  found  to  be 
357650.8  feet  Then  as  58'  52".71  •  357650.8  ::  6a 
:  364463.3  feet,  or  ^749.8  fathoms,^for  the  measure 
of  the  degree  at  right rfangles  to  the  meridian  (^ 
Savendroog^        •        *  • .       ■  ■  -   \  .       ... 
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;  Arc  catnprehended  hy  the  Meridians  o/'Savendroog 

and  Yerracondah. 

§ 

t  S  and  Y  be  the  stations  at  Savendroog  and  Ver- 
ctmdah  respectively, 
iA  let  the  latitude  of 
•be  deduced    from 

lat  of  S,  the  anifles 

'SY  and  PYS  hav^ing 

leen  observed,    ^  Let 

)R  be  a  great  circle 
perpendicular  to  the 
meridian  SP  at  S,  and 
St'  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude at  the  same  point 
S.  Here  the  angle  SU:^^ 
RSY  =  PSY  -  90"  = 
2°  47'  5\34,  and  the  angle  IlYS  being  the  observed 
angle  at  Y  =  86°  59'  4r'.33.  These  angles  being 
corrected  for  the  chords,  the  supplement  to  their  sura 
will  be  the  chord  angle  at  R  in  the  spheriodical  tri- 
angle SRY.  Let  the  chords  of  SR  and  YR  be  com- 
puted with  the  corrected  angles,  then  if  the  angle  at 
R  he  augmented  by  the  difference  between  the  sum 
of  the  corrections  for  the  other  two  angles  and  the 
spherical  excess,  it  will  become  90'  13'  14". 74,  or  such 
as  would  have  been  observed  at  R.  Hence  180*  — 
z.  SRY  =  89"46^45''.26"  the  angle  t'RS,  and  by  con- 
sidering the  triangle  St'R  as  a  plane  one,  the  small 

angle  tSR  is  equal  ?^=|=^  =  0°  6'  37".37.      With 

this  angle,  and  the  angle  tRS,  and  the  distance  SR, 
^s  found  above,  the  small  side  t'R  is  had  =  675.86 
feet,  which  added  to  RY  =  17067.72  gives  t'Y  = 
1774S.58  feet,  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of 
S  and  Y,  But  17743.58  feet  is  equal  to  an  arc  on 
the  meridian  of  ST  55".98,  and  this  deducted  from  the 
latitude  of  Savendroog^  gives  12"  52'  14^26  for  the  lar 
titude  of  Yerracondah. 

Hc^nce,  with  the  co-latitudes,  of  Savendroog  a^jj 
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Yerracondah^  and  the  observed  angles  PSY  and  PY8, 
we  have,  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the  firstitDlm^ 
the  tangent  of  half  their  difference,  as  the  tangenttf  f^i^ 
half  the  sum  of  the  second,  to  tangent  of  2*  54'  25"^ 
their  half  difference :   from  which  we  get  the  greater   _ 
angle  at  S  =  92"  47'  49".25,  and  the  less  angte  A\\i 
=  86'  58'57".41  thus  corrected  for  computing  sphe- 
rically :   and  with  these  and  co-latitudes,  proceeoing 
as  before,  the  angle  SPY  will  be  had  =  0*59'  U'.JS, 
and  the  perpendicular  arc  =  0"  5/  44''.86.     But  the 
chord  subtended  by  this  arc  is  350824  feet,  and  there- 
fore the  arc  itself  350827.7  feet.    Then,  as  57/747fi7 
:  350827.7  feet  ::  60'  :  364510.8  feet,  or  60751.8  fir 
thorns,  for  the  length  of  the  degree  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian  of  Savendroog,  as  deduced  from  the  dis- 
tance between  Savendroog  and  Yerracofidak  ;  and  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  diegree  deduced  from  the 
distance   bet\<'een  Savendroog  and  Mullapunnahttta 
being  60743.8  fathoms,  the  mean  of  these  two,  or 
60747.8  fathoms,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the 
true  measure  for  latitude  12°  55'  lO'. 

If  tlie  ratio  of  the  earth's  diameters  be  taken  as  1 
:  1.003125,  and  the  meridional  degree  in  latitude 
ir  59'  55"  be  60494  fathoms;  then,  by  using  these 
data,  the  computed  meridional  degree  on  the  ellipsoid 
m  latitude  12^55' lO' will  be  60498  fathoms;  with 
which  and  the  above  ratio,  the  computed  degree  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridian  in  the  same  latitude  will 
be  had  60858  fathoms,  which  exceeds  the  measured 
one  by  110  fathoms  nearly;  so  that  we  may  infer 
from  this,  either  that  the  earth  is  not  an  ellipsoid^  or 
that  this  measurement  is  incorrect. 

The  more  we  investigate  this  interesting  subject, 
and  the  more  ample  mean's  we  employ  to  ascertain 
the  exact  figure  of  the  earth,  the  more  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  satisfy  our  research ;  and  if  we  feel  re- 
luctant in  giving  up  the  elliptic  hypothesis,  because 
it  is  consonant  to  that  harmony  and  order  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  the  discord  which  these  re- 
sults indicate,  afford  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence 
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to  induce  us  to  abandon  that  theory.  vThe  great 
nicety  in  making  the  pole-star  observations  is  well 
understood,  and  it  will  be  made  more  manifest  in 
the  case  before  us  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
half  sum  of  the  angles  with  the  meridians,  recipro- 
cally taken  at  Mullapunnabetta  .amd  Saoendroogy  by 
one  second  only,  when  it  will  appear  that  a  difference 
of  nearly  one  hundred  andJjftyJathoniSy  in  the  perpen- 
dicular degree,  will  be  occasioned  thereby. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  necessary  in  taking 
these  angles,  and  I  am  also  aware  that  some  eminent 
mathematicians  consider  the  method  of  determining 
the  difference  of  longitude  by  the  convergency  of 
meridians  as  insufficient  in  these  low  latitudes ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  by  repeating  these  observations 
whenever  stations  can  be  found,  either  in  the  same, 
or  in  different  latitudes,  the  truth  may  ultimately  be 
very  nearly  attained.  I  at  one  time  had  determined 
on  increasing  the  number  of  observations  at  Mulla- 
punnabetta^  Sctvendroog  and  Yerracondahy  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  eastward ;  but  when  I  was  at  Mullapun- 
nabetta  a  second  time,  and  had  increased  the  number 
of  pole-star  observations  there  to  eighteen,  and  had 
also  taken  several  other  angles  between  Savendroog 
and  the  referring  lamp,  and  after  all  finding  tliat  the 
angle  between  the  meridian  and  Savendroog  was  al- 
tered only  ^  part  of  a  second,  I  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  to  the  other  stations,  particularly  as 
the  observations  there  had  been  made  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is,  notwithstanding* 
desirable  that  many  more  nleasurements  of  the  kind 
should  be  made,  and  that  other  methods  should  be 
tried  for  getting  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude, 
particularly  that  of  carrying  a  good  time-keeper  be- 
tween twx)  meridians  at  a  known  distance,  a  method 
which  has  been  strongly  represented  to  me  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  which  I  mean  to  put  in  prac- 
tice in  the  course  of  my  future  operations.  1  had 
also  devised  another  method  by  the  instantaneous 
extinction  of  large  blue  lights  fired  at  Savendroog^  the 
times  of  vhich  were  to  be  noticed  by  observers  at 
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Mullapunnabetta  and  Yerracondahy  the  distance  of 
whose  meiidiatis  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  passing 
through  Savendroog  being  nearly  135  miles.  The 
experiments  were  attempted,  but  the  weather  was  so 
dull  that  the  lights  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
There  is  besides  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  extinction ;  and  even  in  the  most  favorable 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  lights  maybe 
distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  at  near  seventy 
miles  distance,  to  come  within  half  a  second  of  the 
truth,  would  be  as  near  as  the  eye  is  capable  of, 
which  is  equal  to  T\  in  an  angle  at  the  pdie :  but 
the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  successful  results 
might  come  very  near  the  truth. 

Since  the  triangles  in  this  survey  have  been  carried 
^  direct  from  the  observatory  at  Madras  to  Mangahrty 
by  which  easy  means  are  offered  to  determine  the 
length  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  subtended  by  two  me- 
ridians nearly  five  degrees  and  a  half  distant  from 
each  other,  it  may  be  further  suggested,  whether  a 
long  course  of  corresponding  observations  made  at 
Madras  observatory  and  at  another  place  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  oc- 
cultations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  &c.  might  not  ^ord 
another  eligible  method  for  determining  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude. 

In  short,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  desidera- 
tum, and  the  important  advantages  to  geography  and 
physical  science  which  must  accrue  therefrom,  arc 
^uch.  powerful  incitements  to  a  zealous  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry,  that  I  may  venture  an  assurance  of  leav- 
ing nothing  undone,  which  may  come  within  the 
compass  of  my  abilities,  to  give  every  possible  satis- 
faction on  the  subject;  and  if  my  endeavours  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  path  to  future  discovery  be 
successful,  I  shall  close  the  period  of  my  laboun 
with  the  grateful  reflection,  that,  while  employed  in 
conducting  a  work  of  national  utility,  I  shall  have 
added  my  humble  mite  to  the  stock  of  general 
science. 
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11.  Latitude  and  longitude  oi  Kylasgknr, 
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Let  Y  be  Verracondak,  ^K  Kylasghur,  and  P  the 
pole.  Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  PYK  th€re  are 
given  YP  =  77°  7'  45'. 7 4',  the  co-latitude  of-Ferra- 
C0fltiak,YK:=4&33'.SJ, 
the  oblique  arc  as  com- 
puted on  the  spheroid ; 
and  the  angle  PYK  = 
P2°  1 346".  1 1,  as  observed 
at  Yerracondah,  to  find 
PK,  the  co-latitude  of 
Kylasghur  which  by 
spherical  computation 
will  be  had  equal  77° 
9'  SS".?,  and  therefore 
the  latitude  equal  12°  * 
^O"  SI". 3,  with  which 
latitude  the  azimuths  being  reduced,  "the  pole-star 
observations  at  Kylasghur  will  stand  as  follow : 


ODtb. 

Distance. 

Latitade 

AzimutEis. 

AdeIc  between 
tlie  tole-star  and 
Referring  Lsinp. 

AnelB  betwecQ  i 
North  Foic  ati 
Refemng  Lam 

>.c.3. 
7. 
12. 
13. 

l-*3'54'.74 
1   43  53  .83 
1   43   52.84 
I   43   52.5 

s 

1''46'35".41 
1   46  34.51 
]    46  33  .56 

1   46  33  .46 

3'  28'  57" 
3  28  52.4 
3   23  55.25 
3  28  53.5 

l''42'21-.59 
1  42  17-89 
1   43  21  .69 
1  42  20.04 

t  belweeu  (he  North  Pule  and  Referring  Lanij 
i  betweeu  Uie  Referring  Lamp  and  Yeriacoada 

1-42  20.30 
89   17  57.607 

B7  35  37.307 

If  the  same  angle  be  brought  out  by  using  the 
co-latitudes  oi^Yej-racondah  and  Kylasghur,  and  the 
observed  angle  at  Yerracondah,  between  the  N.pole 
and  Kylasghur,  it  will  be  .87°  35'  37",  very  nearly  the 
3Une  as  was  ohserved. 

Then  again,  as  the  sine  of  either  of  the  co-latitudes, 
ja  to  the  sine  of  the  opposite  angle,  so  is  the  sine  of 
the  oblique  arc  KY,  to  sine.of  the  angle  ICPY,  eaji.a.1 
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47'  42".98,  the  diflFerence  of  longitude ;  to  which  acUi 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  Yerracondah  and 
Saoendroog,  equal  59  14". 83,  we  have  1°  46'  57''.81 
for  the  longitude  of  Kylasghur^  east  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Savendroog. 

12.  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Karnatighur,  and 
the  position  of  its  meridian,  deduced  from  that  of 
Kylasghur. 

The  southing  of  Karnatighur  from  Kylasghur  is 
95144  feet,  equal  to  an  arc  of  15'  43".6l  on  the  meri- 
dian of  ^i//flf^^//wr;  and  the  easting  is  1093.83  feet, 
equal  to  10". 8  of  a  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  the 
sai^  meridian,  and  passing  through  Karnatighur, 
From  the  nearness  of  the  meridians  of  these  two 
stations,  the  former  arc  may  be  considered  as  the 
difference  of  latitude,  and  therefore  being  subtracted 
from  the  latitude  of  Kylasgkur^  we  have  12<»  34 
27">Q9  for  the  latitude  of  Karnatighur.  Hence,  by 
using  the  co-latitude  77°  25' 22^3 1,  and  the  small 
perpendicular  arc  lO'.S,  we  shall  have  the  difference 
of  longitude  1  r.'.06,  and  the  convergency  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Karnatighur  towards  that  of  Kylasghur 
2".46  nearly.  The  former  of  which  being  applied  to 
the  longitude  of  Kylasghut,  will  give  1°  4/  8",87  for 
the  longitude  of  Karnatighur  from  the  meridian  o£ 
Sav€nd7Vogy  E. 

Now  the  observed  angle  at  Kylasgkur,  between 
the  north  pole  and  Karnatighur^  was  179**  20'  28".83, 
whose  supplement  is  0"*  39' 31".  17,  which  will  there- 
fore be  the  angle  at  Karnatighur^  between  the.  north 
pole  and  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Kylasghur  ; 
from  which  subtract  the  convergency,  we  get  0*  ^^ 
28^71  for  the  angle  between  the  north  pole  attd 
Kylasghur ,  westerly ;  and  this  subtracted  from  95* 
28'  42''.22,  the  angle  formerly  taken  at  Kamatighurj 
between  Kylasghur  ^nd  Carangooly,  gi\'es  92*"  49*  1  S\5 1 
for  the  angle  between  the;  north  pole  and  Caratigooly, 

The  same  angle  taken  at  Karnatighur^  in  1 803^ 
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was  92o  49'  15".93,  but  as  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  that  angle,  from  reasons  already  given, 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  the  want  of  experi- 
ence, I  shall  reject  it  and  adopt  the  one  now  brought 
out  for  determining 

13.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Carangooly  Hill. 

The  length  of  the  arc  comprehended  by  the  sta- 
tions at  Karnatighur  and  Carangooly^  as  determined 
by  the  triangles  in  1803,  was  2911 96.9  feet,  which, 
as  an  oblique  arc,  according  to  the  present  stales, 
will  beequal47'5(5\21. 

Let  P  be  the  pole,  K 
Karnatighur^  and  C  Ca- 
rangooly ;  and  therefore 
K'C  the  oblique  arc  = 
4/  56".21.  Then  if* 
the  observed  angle  at 
Carangooly y  be  made  uise 
of,  (which  must  be  ac- 
curate enough  for  this 
furpose)  we  have  sine  / 
K':  sine  a  PCK'  ::  Rl 
sine  K'C :  sine  angle 
K'PC  equal  49'  2".9.  the 
difference  of  longitude.  Hence  V  4/  8".87  +  49' 
2".9  =  2"  S&  1  r'.77,  the  longitude  of  Carangooly  from 
the  meridian  of  Savendroog. 

And  as  sine  angle  PCK' :  sine  K'P  ::  sine  ^  PK'C 
:  PC  =  77'  2/  42".2,  the  co-latitude  of  Carangooly, 
whose  complement  12**  32'  11".  8  is  therefore  the  la- 
titude, 

14:  Latitude  and  longitude  of  Balroyndroogy  with 
the  position  of  its  meridian. 

As  the  atmosphere  was  so  extremely  dull  when 


«H«W 


*  As  detennined  id  1803,  equal  if  QQ(  0T"«S4k 

B  b  2 


^i 


d7« 
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the  pole-star  observations  were  made  at  Balroyndroog^ 
the  angle  between  its  meridian  and  the  station  at 
Mullapunnabettay  could  not  be  taken,  we  must  there- 
fore depend  altogether  on  computations  made  yrith 
the  oblique  arc,  the  latitude  of  Mullapunnabetta,  and 
the  angle  at  that  station  with  the  N.  pole,  and  the 
station  at  Balroyndroog. 

Let  M  and  B  be  the 
stations  at  Mullapunna- 
betta and  Balroyndroog 
respectively,  and  let  P 
be  th^  pole,  then  hav- 
ing given  PM  equal  77** 
4'54".41,  BM  the  ob- 
lique arc  equal52'4^".  1 2, 
and  the  observed  angle 
PMBequa>75°52'54'.95,  B 
we  jshall  obtain  by  sphe- 
rical C(^iputation  the* 
side  BP  =  76**  52'  08".4  the  co-latitude,  and  the  an- 
gle BP]M  52'  28^.94  tlic  difference  of  longitude^ 
which  add  to  the  longitude  of /6OTewrfroo^  from  Cti- 
rangooly  hill,  and  Mullapunnabetta  from  Sa'oendroog^  . 
there  will  be  4"  29'  05".  1.5,  the  longitude  of  Balroyn- 
droog from  Gamngooly  hill; 

Taking  the  latitude  thus  found  for  computing  the 
azimuths,  the  pole-star  observations  at  Balroyndroog 
will  stand  as  fojlow : 


1805 

Apparent  Polar 
Distance. 

latitude 

Azimuths. 

Anp^le  between 
the  Pole-star  and 
Referring  T^amp. 

Angle  betwecfl 

Month. 

Pole  and  Rd 
Lamp. 

Feb.  20. 
23. 
24. 
35. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

r43'34'.15 
1  43  34.82 
1  43  35.06 
1  43  35.33 
1  43  35.57 
1  43  35.80 
1  43  36.03 

00 
o 

O 

. 

r46'2r.05 
1  46  21  .73 
1  46  21  .98 
1  46  22  .25 
1  46  22  .50 
1  46  22.74 
1  46  22 .97 

56"46'43".50 
56  46  43  .75 
56  46  43  .25 
56  46  43 
56  46  44  .5 
56  46  44 .25 
56  46  43  .44 

55"  00'  22V 
55  00  22  .< 
55  00  21 .! 

55  00  20.; 

55  00  22 
55  00  21 .; 
55  00  20.^ 

file  between  ^htt   Mnrfh   P«>1a  on#l  Da^wiMm   T  a«w«»\ 

55  00  21  .^ 

'mm    •».«#    *,  •%  -y^m  ^mm    a  ^< 

'KKi   wma^.    M, 

»^  ■«•««•»£    A.<Ckl«ll/ 
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eduction  of  some  principal  places  on  the  two  coasts  in  I 
i  longitude. 


^*^^bJ^^Cd^^ 


_S3l"&«'*5&W^3I 


III 
Sftt 


^^^^U3^bi^^ 


eo^Cps^^Bwc 


I'M    i   -I  ^ 

In    u    :^    ^ 


Si 


1 

Q 

1 

} 

M  ^'  tai  cJ  bi  ^  g:  ^ 

liSiilSlI 

1 

s 

1 

d 

1 

^llllllii 

i 

.i°=l|-SS| 

0 

ililllill 

1« 

kj  ^'  l4  M  H  Ed  M  3^  1 

i 

1' 

rill  11 

F 

1 

1  5^1 
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By  table  the  first,  Mangalore  flag-staff  is  westfiom 
the  meridian  of  Balroyndroog  206380  feet,  and  $OHt!h 
98008  feet  from  the  station ;    and  these  convertcdJ 
into  arcs  according  to  the  above  scales,  will  give  3*1-- 
58''  and  16'  12"  respectively,  and  the  latter  arc  added  |[ 
to  the  co-latitude  of  Balroyndroog  (equal  76*  59!  VJ^ 
gives  7T  08'  20"  for  the   co-latitude   of  the  point 
where  a  perpendicular  from  Mangalore  will  cut  the 
meridian  of  Balroyndroog  at  right  angles.     Then  as 
iRad.  :  Cos.  77°  8' 20'  ::  Cos.  33' 58"  (the  perpendi- 
cular) :  7X  08'  23",  the  co-latitude  oi  Mangalore. 

And  a^ain,  as  Tan.  33'  58" :  Sin.  IT  08'  20"  ::  Raij 
•  Cot.  34'  50",  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Balroyndroog  and  the  flag-staff  at  Mangalore. 

I 

By  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  H 
places  on  that  coast,  we  shall  have  their  latitudes,  and  ' 
their  longitudes  from  tlie  meridian  of  Balroyndroog 
as  follow : 


Names  of  Places. 

Latitudes. 

• 

liOngitud^  from 
Balroyndroog. 

Mangalore  Flag-stafF    • 

Baekul  Fort  S.  £•  Cavalier  •  •  •  • 

TVfniint  nilli  ^tsitinn  ••••  •••••• 

12°  5 1' 38" 
12  23  32 
12  01   41 
11   51    11 
11  44  52 

0**  34'  50"  W. 
0  22  55    W. 
0  12  47    W. 
0  02  38    W. 
0  04  17    E. 

i^rJlUUUb  JL/Jlll  OUnLIUlI    ••••   •••••• 

Cannanore  Flag-staff    

Tellicherry  Flag-staff  

By  table  2d,  the  observatory  at  Madras  is  127009 
feet  east,  and  193370  feet  north  from  the  station  at 
Carangoohjy  which  converted  into  arcs  give  SO' 54^45 
and  sr  57'.78  respectively ;  which  being  applied  to 
the  meridian  and  its  perpendicular,  passing  through 
the  observatory,  and  coinputing  spherically,  as  in  the 
last  case,  we  shall  obtain  13°  04'  8".7  for  the  latitude 
of  the  observatory,  and  21'  97''.81  for  its  longitude 
east  from  the  meridian  of  Carangooly.  And  by  pur- 
suing the  same  method  of  calculation,  we  shall  have 
certain  places  on  the  Coromandel  coast  referred  to 
the  meridian  of  Carangooly  as  follo^K  ; 
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Names  of  Places. 


Madras  Observatory    ..•••••• 

Fort  St.  George  Chiircli  Steeple 

Pondicherry  Flag-staff  t 

Cuddalore  Flag-staff 


13^04' 08".7 
13  04  45 
11  55  56 
11  43  23 


mmm—mtim^ 


Longitudts  from 
Carangooly. 


0*^21' 27'.81  E. 
0  23  44         E. 
0  03  20         W. 
0  06  48         W. 


le  difference  of  longitude  between  the  meridians  of  Carangooly 
Balroyndroog,  by  Art.  14,  is  4°  29' 15 '.15,  to  which  add  the 
itudes  of  the  different  places  from  the  respective  meridis^ns,  as 
tofore  deduced,  we  shall  have  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
3  places  which  lie  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as 


ws : 


;rence  of  longitude  between  the  observatory  and 
^angalore,     -        --        -        -        -        -- 

Church  in  Fort  St.  George  and  ditto, 
Pondicherry  and  Cannanore^    - 
Cuddalore  mdTellicherry 


5°  25'  23> 
5  27  45 
4  28  13 
4  18 


;re  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  in  the  requisite  tables,  the 
•ence  of  longitude  between  Fort  St.  George  ^nd  Mangabre  is 
'  25'*,  within  20"  of  what  is  here  given ;  but  the  difference  of 
tude  between  Cuddalore  and  Tellicherry  is  4**  8'  42^^  differing 
sa  than  9'  Ji8'  from  the  triangular  measurement. 


ne 


Accocs^ 


0,  TBIOOS 


SOMEI"" 


TABLE  «/ 


tArnuvESa..i^o 


j.rinclpolP'^'"- 


ieiuccdfr"-""^ 


„„kedb,  ^ »««»                  iteodok «.  J 

circle  d»»«""''^  ^ 

,i::x;^s'^r/-----'--v.'.:.v.' 

[    •  AlloBOor  H-     

AmboiobUJ   

I    A».DO»US-        

AWBl"''"^       ^.      ..• 

l^,v.«o,»»'     . 

.B»i6pi«i';:p. 


irB-""V-— ■■■■• 


ste' 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  of  LATITUDES  and  LONGITUDES  of  M 
.  principal  Places,  as  deduced  from  the  Operations  in  gem 


Ko¥&  tn  the  abbreviations  H  signifies  hill ;  P  pagoda ;  and  Dg.  dm 
pagodas  the  tower  is  meant,  unless  otherwise  specified ;  or,  if  they  a 
^e  platform  is  generally  the  place  where  the  instrument  stood,  and 
marked  by  a  small  mill-stone.  All  places  having  the  asterisk  (*)  annei 
,  ^e  the  stations  of  the  large  theodolite,  and  are  distinguished  either  b 
with  large  stones  in  the  middle,  having  small  circles  inserted  thereon ; 
.  rock,  the  circle  is  inserted  on  the  rock:  and  in  both  cases  the  ca: 
circle  denotes  the  point  over  which  the  plummet  was  suspended. 


Names  of  Places. 


•  .h^. ...  ....•• 


ALLAMBADDt  Fort-  *  .  .  .  . 

*  AUasoor  H. 

*  Allicoor  H. •  •  •  • 

Allumparva  Fort     •  •  •  • 
Amaratoor  Fort  ?.•••* 

AlttBOIGE  Dg* 

Amboor  Dg. 

Anchitty  Dg.    

*  Ankisgherry  Dg. 

AiiNicuL  Fort  P.    

ARCOT  FORT  (Nabob's  house) . 
ARNEE  (Monument  in  the  Fort) 
Atcherawauk  H.  and  P. » • 

AUVULCONDAH     ^ < 

*  Baekul  Fort   *  •  •  - 

*  Bailippee  H. 

Bailoor  Fort  P •••... 

B.  Ballapoor  Eedgah  ••••••••. 

*  Balroyn  Dg.**  ....•..•••..• 

BANGALORE  Palace 

Barcelore  Peak    « 

Bellagola  (Great  statue)     ••••••• 

Bblloor  Fort  P» • 

JfMJfMIFOOB  Fort'  ..••.*••••••• 


Latitude. 


19r   8'35"N, 
13     9  42 
13  16  18 
12  16  12 

12  55  23 

13  23  37 
12  49  12 
12  35  23 
12  40  27 
12  42  33 
12  54  14 

12  40  19 
12' 24  14 

13  7  40 

12  23  32 

13  39  7 
13  9  47 
13  18  24 
13  7  51 .6 

12  57  34 

13  51  23 
12  51  15 

I  1^  5%  5% 
\  IS  50  ^1 


Longitnde  fi 


Madras  Obser. 


2'  30'  25"  W. 

2  38  .0 
0  31  34 

0  14  5 

3  18  55 
2  14  48 

1  32  8 

2  21  45 
2  10  3 
2  33  31 
0  54  57 
0  57  58 

0  26  23 

1  1  54 
5  13  28 

2  58  28 

4  23  42 
2  43  13 

4  50  S3 

2  40  45 

5  23  28 

3  46  IS 


IT 
77 
79 
80 
76 
78 
78 
77 
78 
77 
79 
79 
79 
79 
75 
77 
75 
77 
75 
77 
74 
76 


^^ 
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NawM  of  Pbres, 


or  H.  mid  P 

P.   

illa 

BAUZ  Dg.    

HDg- 

ly  H.  and  p.   

jotteh 

goods  

igooda 

JLLY  Dg. 

»Dg.    

5- 

3RE  FORT,  Flag  Staff 

fllyH. 

30RUM  Fort    

PAUK  FoET 

iOTTAii  Large  Tree 

Dg- 

rFort      

J  H 

lerry  Fort     

id 

sDg. 

•ET  Fort  Flag  Staff 

rPUTTUN  

H.     

Mosque    ■  - 

E  Dg.  Flag  Stuff 

OR  Fort  ../. 

lAH 

3RtP. 

RAM  Great  Pagoda  ■  •  • . 

aucum  H.     

I  H 

Q.  Church 

LORE  Flagstaff 

Fort    

le^gooda  •■  • 

y  FotI 

COTTAK  Fort  

r  Fort  .i 

stta 

or  Dg. 

mtab 

iaderGbar 


12' 27'  U''N. 

11  25  45 
13  12  41 

12  26  17 

12  37  IS 

13  16  18 

12  48  +3 

13  3  4 
12  48  33 
12  45  12 

12  12  16 

13  4+  24 
13     5  41 

11  51    11 

12  32  12 

11  54  43 

12  54  15 

13  26  50 

12  53  18 

13  26  37 
13  19  16 
12  27  53 

11  56  56 
IS  35  49 

12  41  59 
12  42  18 
12  54     9 


12  ; 


■  5H 


12  27  55 
U  13     4 

13  13  5 
13  55  17 

12  18     4 

13  S  20 
12  50  47 
12  SO  SG 
12     5  20 

12  47  36 

11  43  23 

13  14  39 
13  15  46 

12  3  48 

12  31  53 

13  14  59 

12  97  32 

13  fea  25 

12  S9  59 .9 

13  20  IS 


"Madras  Obsei-v. 

i^    8'23"W. 
2  34  19 

1  10  55 

2  7  13 

2  8  14 

3  37  1 
2  40  41 
5  15  16 
5  10  14 
5     5  28 

2  55     2 

3  12  57 
3+47 

4  53  1 
0  21  28 
2  29  36 

0  47  18 

2  7  S6 

1  36  19 
21     1 

2  56  52 

5  15  13 
0  39  45 

3  2  43 

0  16  12 

1  42  19 

3  51  53 
0  51  37 

0  53  58 
3  51  34 

1  9  27 
3     8  56 

1  27  24 

2  6  49 
0  32  52 
0  18  51 
0  34  12 

0     0     5  E. 
0  28  16  W. 

3  24  11 
4.  6  3+ 
2  5  5 
2  27  53 
2  32  38 

2  37  36 

3  2  28 


37 


Orecnwicb. 

76=  8'  ri 

77  42  11 
79     5  35 

78  9  17 

78  8  16 

76  39  29 

77  35  49 
75  1  14 
75  6  16 
75  11  2 
77  21  28 
77  3  33 
77  11  4S 
75  23  29 

79  55     3 

77  46  5* 
79  29  12 

78  8  5* 
78  40  11 
76-55  29 

■  17  38 
1    17 


79  S 


45 


77  13  45 
80    0  18 

75  34  11 

76  28  37 
79  24  53 
79  92  83 
7ti  24  56 
79     7     3 

77  7  32 

78  49    6 

78  49  41 

79  43  «8 
79  57  97 

79  42  18 

80  16  35 
79  48  1+ 
76  52  19 

76  9  56 
78  H  3.5 

77  48  87 
77  43  52 
77  38  54 
77  14  2 


\^^ 


ACCOUNT  OF  TttrGONOMETaiCAL 

TABLS CONTINUED. 


SORE  Tree 

Ebods  Fort  S.  E.  Cavalier ■■ 
French  Rock's  Pillar ■ 

jlNGEE  Dg.     ' 

jOPAUL  Dg.    

jOODEEBUSDAH  Dg, 

'  Goompay  H ■ 

jOONicuL  Fort 

Jooriattum  P. . . .  ■ 

juSGANOHehry  Dg, 

jubhadam  Dg.  ■  ■  ■ 

*  HallaganiuUa  P.   

*  Hanandamulla ■ 

flAsaoN  

UooLY  Dg. 

*  "Hunnabetta ■^-  • 

HUNNAMUN  Dg, 

HuRBODR  Fort 

EIvdeKgIIUR   

IaiNkCL  Dg. 

'EiffALABAo  Flag  Staff  -  •  • 

f  AhKUL  FoUT     

'  Karsatio.huu    

Casragooda  Fort 

^AVHUN  Dg. 

Caup  Battery 

kJSTNAGHERRTT 

^oAdicondAh  Dg.    

CONOOONDY  Dg.     

kOOHLAH  I-'ORT ■  - 

wODNOATOon  Fort 

KoondhuJly  H.     

Koondoorbetta 

loFA  Dg.    

LoWLAE  Dg. 

Kuddapoonabetta     

UL  Dg. 

Kulkotah 

KumbetarenemuUa 

Kunduddakaniiilly    

Kunnoor  H. ■ 

KTLAiiGHCti.      ■  ■ 

[ACKLvDg.  ••■.•• 

!adranticum  p. 

ADRAS  (Observatory)  ■  ■  •  ■ 
Maillaihebry  Dg.  * ■  •  ■ 
AiLcoTTAii  H.  and  P.     ■ 

tlAMAMAja  Dg. 


I^iigiti 

ideftw 

Madias  Oliser. 

13"  14' 59"  N. 

O'    4'42"E 

SffS 

11  20  27 

2  31  26  W 

77* 

12  30  31 

3  33  24 

76  4 

12  15  18 

0  51   19 

79  S 

12  29  52 

2  57  31 

77  1 

IS  40  34. 

2  33     3 

77* 

12  40  19 

5  14  10 

74 

13     1   33 

3  13  34 

77 

12  55  52 

1  24  42 

78  5 

12  25  54 

1  57  47 

78  I 

13  28  54 

4     0  47 

76  1 

U     0  52 

2  48  54 

77  S 

12  55  57 

0  51   14 

79  1 

13     0  13 

4     9  42 

76   ' 

12  49  13 

3  13     5 

77   : 

13     G     1 

4  31   12 

75  4 

13  55  41 

4  19  38 

75  a 

12     2  50 

1  46     1 

78  ai 

13  42     6 

5  15  27 

75    1 

13  54  35 

3  59  50 

76  if 

13     1  34 

4  57  46 

75  it 

13  12  34 

5  15  36 

75  e 

12  34  38 

1   10  31 

79   i 

12  29  36 

5  16     3 

7.5   £ 

14  14  59 

2  58  44 

77  11 

13  13  24 

5  31  21 

74  « 

12  32  15 

2     2     9 

78  U 

13  49  49 

2  28  24 

77  « 

12  4«     3 

1  49     0 

78  SB 

12  3tf     5 

5  19     6 

7*51 

13  38  10 

5  34  11 

74* 

12  39  33 

4  29  21 

75  4* 

12  51  le 

4  18  19 

75  SI 

13  32     3 

4  56     S 

75  » 

13  43     5 

5     8  27 

75    1 

12  53  37 

5  22  29 

7*  5- 

13  38  47 

4  20  56 

75  & 

13  25  14 

2  39     9 

77  S' 

n  35  31 

2  58  57 

77  i' 

12  23  28 

5     1  39 

77  y 

12  51  55 

1     2  59 

79  1 

12  50  21 .3 

1   10  42 

79 

13  25  58 

2  45     4 

77  3 

12  30  36 

0  43  12 

79  4 

13     4     8.V 

0  00  00 

80  I 

V2  16    6 

0  51  'hi 

79  3 

W  S9  BT 

\    ?,  ?&    a 

Vl-c.' 

15  5a  8A 

\     li  V^  VI 

\l^ 

OPERATIONS   IK   THE   PEVINSULA. 
TABLE — CO  !«Ti  *ju  E  D. 


Names  of  Flare 


UapodcH."     

:.AviLLY  Fort  (S.  W.  Cavalier) 
rOALORE  Fort  (Flag  Staff)- . 


keira  (Tree)   

umdoor  H. 

4GA»HiR  Dg.  MoBque 

ejar  Hill 

iHICUL  Dg 

DABIDDERRY  P 

OUWADDIEDg.     

LKy  Fort 


ratan    

unt  Dilli 

KT  St.  Thomaa'  (Flag  Stoff)  •  • .  ■ 

DUKSERAH  Dg 

GHEHRT  D, r.  .  . 

;ee  H,  (Stone)     .'...'. 

LAXAIG   P, 

illapunnabetta 

WAGGLE  Dg.     

BgotH.  J.... 

»pum  N.  of  Bangalore    ' 

lum  H.     .  - 

OORFORT  (High  Cavalier)  . 

'Boor  H.   : . . . . 

;erry  Nose    

VIUNtfATUM  Fort 

RAIN  Dg. 

•icmDg-   

udkaunee 

jieuL  Dg.  ( Muntapum )     

GUL  Dg.  (Pillar)     

JGUR  (BEDNORE)  Flag  Staff 

fNDT  Dg. 

TBNGODE  P.  ■ 

^Dg-    

COTTA  (Eedgah) 

OOR  H.  and  P.    

3AMALL0OK  Fort     

3EDg. 

UNGGUL  Fort 

riCONDAH  p.    

tticondah 

udree    f ^ . . . . 

voBua    


ACCOONT  OF  TRIOONOMETEICAL 

TA  BLE — c  o  N  T 1 NUED . 


Names  of  Places. 
PKDNAKJ  Dg. 

PercokCiah  Tree   ■ ; 

Pennagka  Fori 

•  Pbrmacoii,  H.     

•  Perambauk  H. 

*PilloorH. 

PONDICHEERY  Flag  Staff- 

"  PonnaEsmulla • 

•  Poonauk  H. 

'OONAMALLEB  Flag  Staff 

'ui.i.iCAi'E  Plug  Staft'    

IaMC  HtHHY  Dg.     

{AVALNt;lLOIlI!  Dg. 

tiojEEs  Choultry   

Runganelly  H.  and  P. 

Rungagwumy  H.  and  P. 

Idngyan  Dg. 

RUNGYAN  Dg. 

Iyacotta  II  Fliig  Staff 

Rtman  Dg, 

lADRAS  Flag  Staff 

iT.GBORGp  (Ft.)  Church  steeple- 
Iaukebry  Dg.  Bungaloe  on  the  top 

•ATTIAOVL  Fort 

lATtaivsoM.VM  Fort  Bmigaloe  -  ■  ■ 

Iautgbur  Building  on  the  top 

SAvts  Dg.  Sta".  noar  the  Muntapui 

'KRAB  FoBT  Flag  Staff     

EHINGAPATAM  P. 

EVZN  Pb.  p.  on  the  rock 

ha  Dg.  

HEBMOGA  Fort 

Shenniraulla 

HIVAGBN&A  G,  p.    

HEVERAM  H.  Choultiy      

HOLANGHUh  G.P.     

OOBRAMAneeH.  old  P.  {G. Mountain) 

DOLAGaBttRY  Dg. •  ■ 

nOLOopoaEHRY  Dg.---  ■- 

tRBE  PerMATOOR  P.    

Taddiandomole     

Tandray    ■  - . 

AXTACUTTOO  Dg.     

OLLACHEURY  Fort  (ITag  Staff) 

TelloorH ..7?.....'. 

BNonicoTiA  Fort     

fhittaaiiilia  • 

AGAR    , 


Longit 

<le  from      1 

Ijitiiiide. 

Madras  Obecr. 

Grcart 

12°5r33-N 

1"S8'    4"W 

78^  Sir  J 

It     4.  13 

2  40     2 

77  361 

12     7  45 

2  20  58 

77  551 

12  11  58 

0  30  45 

79  45^ 

12  5S     7 

0     3     9 

80  is; 

13  13  59 

6  53  50 

79  23.I 

11  55  56 

0  24  48 

79  5H 

12     8  47 

2  36  27 

77  40. 

13  10     2 

0  39     8 

79  371 

13     2  37 

0     8  16 

80    8! 

13  25     9 

0     4  13E. 

8oa)^ 

13  56  53 

4     8  19W. 

76    8J 

11  58     0 

I   19  32 

78  56J 

12  52  25 

0  29  54 

79  46* 

13  39  55 

3  25  23 

76  51    1 

13     2     3 

3  16  56 

76  59* 

13  55  21 

4  19  31 

75  56  4 

13  5i  14, 

4     9  30 

76    7  < 

12  31   16 

2  12  54 

78    311 

13  21    17 

2  It  37 

78     Ifl 

12  31  34 

0     4  59 

80  ILII 

13     4  4.5 

0     2  22  E. 

80  18jfl 

n  28  49 

2  23  40  W. 

77  53Ji 

12  14  38 

3     6  32 

76    9d 

11  SO  17 

3     0  15 

77  16  rt 

12  57  49 

1  30  28 

78  46  * 

12  55  10  .24 

2  57  40 

77  18  « 

13  44  39 

3  20  29 

76  56    1 

12  25  29 

3  34  38 

76  41i3 

12  36  56 

0     3  21 

80  13    S 

14     9  4G 

2  44  58 

77  51  M 

13  S5  33 

4  40  25 

75  36   5 

11     9  27 

2  39  58 

77  36  9S 

13  10     9 

3     1  51 

77  14  39 

12  46  17 

0  22  45 

79  5S« 

13     5  20 

0  49  49 

79  26*1 

12  39  44 

4  34  11 

75  42  IS 

12  40    8 

2  13  57 

78     SSS 

12     4  34 

1    12  59 

79     3»] 

12  58     7 

0  17  57 

79  58  8J 

12  13     3 

4  38  52 

75  37  3( 

13     8     5 

0  10  46 

80    5  * 

12  24.     5 

1  33  42 

78  36  41 

n  44  52 

4  46  16 

75  30  1' 

12  31  51 

0  40    5 

79  36  a 

12    0  44 

\  5\  l-t 

78  25  li 

\    •i.h'h'^ 

\-n^a.' 

U  4*\4 

\  wQia 

\  1^  ft 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

TABLE CONTINUED. 


Lalituil^-. 

l,ongiIu 

jefrum 

Mii.lra.iOI)Kr. 

Greenwich. 

11  2'2  29 
13  i'J  34. 

12  36  37 

13  2  25 
12  14.  30 

12  13  53 

13  8  36 

11  44  45 
13     8  37 
13  20  32 

12  38     4 

13  1    13 
IS  12    5 
12     8  44 
12  32     7 
12  30  32 
12  40  19 
12  12  31 
12  54  59 
12  55  20 

12  20  41 

13  0     2 
12  23  20 

11  54  44 

12  47  56 

12  55  15 

13  59     7 
12    4  55 

11  28  37 

12  22  41 

12  18  30 

13  38   12 

13  47  23 

11  12  06 

14  00  58 

12  46  46 

13  16  41 

12  .52  14.26 

13  54  59 

1-    2'24"W. 
2  20  59 

4  26  20 

d  11  17 

2  21  55 
1   11  32 
1   10  46 
0  22  22 
0  32  10 

0  20  19 

5  10  45 

1  58  49 
5  13  42 

0  23  53 

1  25  24 
0  38  49 

0  38  47 

1  38  28 
4  26  47 
I     5  45 
1     7  15 

0  18  47 

1  45  50 

2  8  41 
0  29  35 
0  25  25 
0  St     8 

4  34  22 

3  22     1 
2  33  43 

0  34  16 

5  09  48 
2  28  23 

.3  58 

2  30  12 

3  27  16 
S  12  19 
2  59  46 

1  58  25 

2  36  05 

H 

—  P."  "!I!"'.!"!!!"!."! !!!!!!!!! 

RportN.  Faee 

77  54  35 
79     4  58 
79     5  4* 

79  54     8 

79  44  20 

a  P. - - ~... 

79  56  11 

ILLADg..-. 

78  17  41 
75     2  48 

79  52  37 

IFORTG.P.  .„ _. 

M 

79     9  15 
79  57  13 
78  30  40 

78  7  49 

79  46  55 

;AD  Conunancl*.  Officer's  ho. 

79  SI     5 
79  22  22 

■NooR  Fort  .,.„ 

or  H       

75  42     8 

76  54  29 

77  42  47 

75  06  42 

lab  H  taxi  P.     .. 

75  48  07 

^H  Dg.  —, 

77  16  44 

77  40  25 

12 


ACCOUNT  bF  tRiGoyoMttmCAL 


LEVATTONs  ofid  DEPRESSIONS,  cmtaincd  Arcs,  terrestrial  Refrac- 
tionSy  together  tcith  the  heights  above  the  levei  of  sea,  of  all  th 
principal  Stations. 

\.  Stations  lying  in  the  nearest  direction  between  the  two  seas 
miniencing  with  the  S.  en:l  of  the  base  near  St.  Thomas's  Mown 
hose  perpemhcular  height  above  the  low  water  mark  is  18.7  fee 


StATI0:«8  JLT 


•  • 


M  •   •   • 


•  •  •  • 


Stations  Observed. 


end  of  the  Base 
^rumbauk  • .  • . 
3rumbauk  •  •  •  • 
ullapode 
iullapode 
Eirangooly 
surangooly  •  •  •  • 
^ooritty  Mill  •  • 
^ooritty  Hill  •  • 
ermacoil  Hill  •  • 
ermacoil  Hill  •  • 
[uUacherry    •• 
[aiOacherry    •  • 
arnatighur*  •  •  • 
arnatighur  •  •  •  • 
yl^ghur    •  •  •  • 
ylasghur    •  •  •  • 
erracondah    •  • 
erracondah    •  • 
avendroog 
avendroog 
[ullapunnabetto 
[ullapunnabetta 
oondhully  Hill 
oondhully  Hill 
ullamuUy   •  •  •  • 
ullamully   •  •  •  • 
udapoonabetta 
udapoonabetta 
edgah  Station 
edgah  Station 
:at.ontheBeaich 


Apparent 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


Perambauk  Hill 
S.  end  of  the  Base 
MuUapode    •  •  •  • 
Perumbauk  •  •  •  • 
Carangooly  Hill 
Mullapode    •  •  •  • 
Wooritty  Hill  •  • 
Carangooly  Hill 
Permacoil  Hill  •  • 
Wooritty  Hill  . . 
Maillacnerry 
Permacoil 
Karnatighur 
Maillacherry 
Kylasghur    * 
Karnatighur « 
Yerracondah 
Kylasghur 
Savendroog 
Yerracondah    •  • 
Mullapunnabettc 
Savendroog  •  •  •  • 
Koondhully  Hill 
Mullapunnabetta 
Bullamully   •  •  •  • 
Koondhully  •  •  •  • 
Kudapoonabetta 
Bullamully   •  •  •  • 
Eedgah  Station 
Kudapoonabetta 
Stat,  on  the  Beach 
Eedgali  Station 


•  • . 


.  •  • . 


r'4.6 

1  47 
0  06 
0  15 
0  11 
0  09 
0  02 
0  10 
0  08 
0  01 
0  07 
0  26 
0  34 
0  57 
0  23 
0  08 
0  12 
0  28 
0  17 
0  29 
0  31 
0  19 
0  00 

0  30 

1  17 
0  31 
0  25 
0  14 
0  35 
0  33 
0  58 
0  56 


25"  E. 
25  D. 
18  E. 
40  D. 
34  D. 
20  D. 
17  D. 


25 
36 
38 
27 


D. 
D. 
D. 
E. 


47  D. 
42  E. 


03 
02 
36 
53 
13 
55 
50 
10 
41 
51 
36 
40 
46 
08 
15 
37 
29 
53 
36 


D. 
D. 
E. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
1). 
E. 
D. 
D. 
E. 
D. 
E. 
D. 
E. 
D. 
E. 


}■ 

21" 

1  10  41 

|23 

51 

I- 

39 

}■' 

14 

•21 

36 

-25  27 

]* 

44 

J46 

33 

J57  50 

J58  52 

|34 

14 

I40  53 

J  13 

6 

1    2  49 

}> 

39 

2 


A 


Elevations  above  the  Set 


Stations. 


Perumbank 

Mullapode 

Carangooly 


•  •  •  • 


Wooritty 


^  Permacoil 


1^ 


1 

ro 


-2  A 


I 

TT 


]  1 


_l 

1  .■■: 


1 

1  6 


-h 


1  2 


ft  •  • 


Maillacherry 


•  •  •  • 


Karnatighur 
Kylasghur  • 
Yerracondah 
Savendroog  • 


Mullapunnabetta 


+ 


•  •  • 


Koondhully 
Bullamully 


Kudapoonabetta 
Eedgah  Station 
Stat,  on  the  Beach 


Heijg^ 

272, 
481. 
484 

484 

1140 

3204 

2766 

3396 

4004 

3406 

4366 

774 

31£ 

14e 


he  station  on  the  beach  above  the  low-water  mark  by  measurement* 

Difference  or  error 


U 


OPi;RAT10NS    IN   THE   PENINSULA. 


ons  not  lying  in  the  nearest  direction  between  the  two 
;oninieiicing  from  Kylnsghur. 


i 

StBtioni  Observed. 

Apparent. 

tl 

I'n 

AT 

«,atic,>.. 

Heisbti. 

.,       .. 

Vert)ii:undali     .  ■ 

(r21'29-D 
»     3   11  D. 

28 

e- 

Patlicimtlaii' 

feet. 
2^43^ 

Bodeeiiililla  ■-.. 
Palliciudali 

0  40  25  D. 
0  18  34   E 

s. 

5.) 

A 

iiodremulLi  ■  ■  -  - 

1646.6 

Verracoiidali     ■  ■ 

0     0  3p  D. 
D  3y    p  D. 

3S 

4 

j". 

Byntaiidroog     .  ■ 

4235.8 

5    •■ 

Muiidvctoog     ■  ■ 
Ryiuaiiikoog    ■  ■ 

0  10  2ti   v.. 

D  e?  ly  D. 

IS 

54 

h 

Nimdydroog     ■■ 

4S56.8 

og  .. 

Dtvaroydroog  ■  ■ 
Nuiidydroog-.  •■ 

0  30  5ti  D, 
0     6  35   K 

27  40 

A 

DevarnjdrDoj  -  ■ 

3940.2 

nil" 

rirtapullj     ■ .  • . 
^crracoiiilab     •  ■ 

0  16'     ')  D- 
u    6  3;)  D 

25 

4 

,•> 

Tirlapulh' 

3182.9  ■ 

r:: 
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An  Account  of  the  Male  Plant,  which  furnishes 
ihe  Medicine  generally  called  Columbo,  or  Colomb  a. 
Root. 


BY   boctOR  ANDREW  BERRY, 


Member  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Fort  St.  George. 


Kalumb  of  the  Africans. 
CoLOMBA,  or  Coj^xi^Bo  of  the  Shops. 

XT  is  spelt  Kalumbo  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  lan- 
guage the  0  is  mute,  and  from  this  the  name  origi- 
nated, by  which  this  valuable  root  is  known  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  Mozam- 
bique,  arid  from  the  quantity  exported,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  place  of  its  growth,  should  have  been  so 
long  unknown  or  doubtful  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  is  never  cultivated,  but  grows  naturally,  and  in 
abundance,  in  the  thick  forests,  that  are  said  to  cover 
the  coast  about  Oiboy  and  Mozambique^  and  inland 
about  15  or  20  miles.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  dry  season  ;  or  when  the  natives 
are  not  employed  in  agriculture ;  not  the  original  root, 
which  is  perennial,  but  offsets  from  its  base,  and  that 
of  sufficient  size,  yet  not  so  old  as  to  be  full  of  fibres, 
which  render  it  unfit  for  commerce. 

This  root  is  in  high  estimation  among  all  the  Afri^ 
canSf.  even  far  removed  from  Mozambique,  for  the  cure 
of  dysentery,  which  is  frequent  among  them  ;  for  ve- 
nereals;  for  all  complaints  of  long  standing  ;  in  pow- 
der for  the  cure  of  ulcers^  and  as  a  remedy  for  almost 
every  disorder. 

VoL.X.  Cc 
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Soon  after  it  is  dug  up,  the  root  is  cut  into  sli( 
strung  on  cords,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade, 
is  deemed  merchantable,  when,  on  exposure  to 
sun,  it  breaks  short ;    and  of  a  bad  quality  when  it 
soft,   or  black. 

I  AM  indebted  for  the  above  account  of  the  col 
root,  to  Mons.  Fort  in;  wiio^   when  at  Mozam 
purchasing  it  as  an  article  of  trade,  procured  an  ci 
offset  from  the  main  root,    of  a  larger  size  than  usoaf ; 
which  he  brought  with  him*  to  Madras^  in  Septemberli 
3  805  ;  and  presented  it  to  Doctor  James  Anbebsoi, 
the  Physician  (general ;  who  considered  it  a  valuabfe 
present  to  hinUHclf,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  India. 

This  root  was  cylindrical," somewhat  flattened  oo  the 
opposite  sides ;  about  15  inches  in  length,  a  partbdo{ 
broken  off;  and  between  3  and  4  inches  in  diameter; 
outwardly  the  common  colour  of  columbo,  but  ob 
breaking  the  surface,  which  is  covered  by  a  thin,  ten- 
der, brownish  pellicle,  of  a  fine  yellow. 

The  root  being  succulent,  and  heavy,  I  planted  it 
horizontally  in  a  large  box,  filled  with  garden  mould, 
where,  in  about  a  fortnight,  it  shot  out  two  stems  from 
the  end  that  had  been  broken  off  firom  the  parent  root, 
but  from  not  being  vigorous,  no  flowers  were  then  pro- 
duced  ;  and  in  about  six  months,  from  the  time  it  had 
been  planted,  the  stems  withered  down  to  the  ground. 

The  root  was  then  carefully  taken  up,  which  was  not 
altered  in  si2e,  or  appearance,  but  from  the  end  oppo- 
site to  where  the  stems  had  shot  out  several  fusitorm 
toots,  or  sessile  tubers,  had  grown,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  (Fig.  2)  These  had  evi- 
dently suffered  from  confinement  in  the  box ;  noiie  of 
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ots  were  then  separated,  and  the  whole  was  depo- 
in  a  cool  room,   and  covered  with  a  moist  sand  ; 

in  about  two  months,  the  old  root  began  again 
ow  out  several  buds  from  the  same  end  as  before. 
\  now  planted  in  the  ground,  when  one  more  vi- 
s  shooty   which  grew  rapidly,  soon  destroyed  the 

;  and  in  a  month  this  shoot  produced  male 
•9  only,  nor  after  the  strictest  search,  could  any 
be  found  on  the  plant,  so  that  the  genus  is  as  yet 
rain. 

IS  stem,  like  the  former,  withered  in  six  months, 
the  roots  were  dug  up,  and  found  considerably 
,  but  not  much  altered  in  shape,,  nor  had  any  of 
attained  a  size  to  be  compared  with  the  original. 
t  was  only  the  addition  of  one  new  lateral  root  or 
h,  from  this  second  year's  growth.  As  it  was 
►sed  that  these  roots  would  now  vegetate,  tliey  were 
bed  ;  which  has  been  unfortunate,  as  several 
lis  have  now  elapsed,  and  no  buds  have  formed : 
ire  however  still  very  fresh,  and  may  yet  grow, 
this  it  appears  that  only  large  roots  are  fit  for 
ing  out. 

• 

OM  the  male  flowers,  and  habit  of  the  plant,  the 
ibo  seems  to  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  Sar- 
cex  Linn,  or  Menisperma  of  Jussieu,  The  follow- 
rscription  may  help  to  decide.  / 


Plant  A  Herbacea. 

L  pereiinis,  ramosa ;  rami  fusiformes. 

s  annuus,  post  sex,  aut  septem  mensem  marcescens,  volubilis, 
[>lcx,  teres,  pilosus,  crassitudine  pennae. 
alterna^  peiiolata>  semipedalia  et  majora,  quinqueloba,  quln- 
neryia  ;  lobis  integerrimis,  acuminatis, 
LI  tcrctcs,  pilcsi,  basircflcxi,  folio  paulo  brcviores. 
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Masculi  Flores. 

Racemi  axillares,  solitarii,  compositi,  pilosi,  folio  breriores. 

duncuH  partiales  altemi>  floribus  sessilibus* 
Exacted  lanceolate,  ciliatae,  deciduse. 
Calyx  Fm/j/z/Afttmhexaphyllum;  foliolis  aequalibus,  tribus  exteri«j 

oribu8>  tri bus  inter iori DOS ;  oblongis,  obtusis^  glabris. 
Corolla    hexapetala,  minuta,  Piiala  cuneato-oblonga^  conctfl^j 

carnosa,  obtusa,  stamina  ambientia. 
Stamina,  Filamenta  sex,  corolla  paula  longiora.^    Atiihtra 

drilobae,  quadriloculares. 
PisTiLLUM  nullum. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES, 

Fig.  I.  The  extremity  of  the  shoot  that  flowered  in 
1807,  rather  smaller  than  the  natural  size- 

2i  The  whole  root,  about  one- third  of  the  natoial 
size  only. 

3.  One  of  the  bracteae. 

4.  The  underside  of  one  of  the  flowers. 

5.  The  uppers ide  of  the  same*  These  three  lie 
magnified. 

6.  One  of  the  petals  more  magnified  than  the  last 
three. 

7.  The  underside  of  one  of  the  stamina,  in  the  en- 
larged apex  of  which  the  four  polliniferous  pittf  arc 
seen. 


VI 


Oti  Sanscrit  and  Pra'crit  Portry. 


RT  HRNRY  THOMAS  qOLERROOKE,    ESQ. 

HE  design  of  the  presenf  essay  is  hot  an  enumeration 

he  poetical  compositions  current  among  the  Hindus^ 

:  an  examination  of  their  poetry  by  maxims  of  cri- 

iSm  recognized  in  Europe  i  or  by  rules  of  composi- 

n  taught  in  their  own  treatises- of  rhetorick;   but  to 

hibit  the  laws  of  versification,  together  with  brief 

>tices  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  in  which  these 

ive  been  exemplified. 

An    inquiry  into  the  prosody  of  the  ancient  and 
arned  language  of  India  will  not  be  deemed  an  unne- 
issary  introduction  lo  the  extracts  from  Indian  poems, 
bich  may  be  occasionally  inserted  in  the  supplementary 
ilumes  of  Asiatick  Researches :  and  our  transactions 
cord  more  than  one  instance  of  the  aid  which  was  de- 
red  from  a  knowledge  of  Sanserifs  prosody,  in  decy 
icring  passages  rendered  obscure  by  the  obsoleteness 
'  the  character,  or  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  tran- 
rfpts  *.     It  will  be  found  similarly  useful  by  every 
rsqn  who  studies  that  language ;  since  manuscripts 
e  in  general  grossly  incorrect :  and  a  familiarity  with 
t  metre  will  frequently  assist  the  reader  in  restoring 
e  text  where  it  has  been  corrupted.     Even  to  those, 
io  are  unacquainted  with  the  language,  a  concise  ex- 
anation  of  the  Indian  system  of  prosody  may  be  cu- 
)us,  since  the  artifice  of  it^  construction  is  peculiar. 
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and  not  devoid  of  ingenuity  :  and  the  prosody  o(  San- 
scrU  will  be  found  to  be  richer  than  that  of  any  other 
known  language,  in  variations  of  metre,  regulated  ei- 
ther by  quantity  or  by  number  of  syllables,  both  witl^ 
and  Without  rhyme,  and  subject  to  laws  imposing  in 
some  instances  rigid  restrictions,  in  others  allowing 
ample-  latitude.  I  am  prompted  by  these  considera- 
tions to  undertake  the  explanation  of  that  system,  pre- 
mising a  few  remarks  on  the  original  works  m  which  it 
is  taught,  and  adding  notices  of  the  poems  firpm  which 
examples  arc  selected*   . 

The  rules  of  prosody  are  contained  in  Sutras  or  brief 
aphorisms,  the  reputed  author  of  which  i$  Pin^a- 
lana'ga,  a  fabulous  being,  represented  by  mytholo^ 
gists  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent }  and  the  same,  who,  un* 
der  the  title  of  Patanjali,  is  the  supposed  author  o 
the  Mahahhdshya^  or  great  commentary  on  grammar^ 
and  also  of  the  text  of  the  Yoga  sdstra  *  ;  and  to  whom 
likewise  the  text  or  the  comnientary  of  the  jyotishjsi' 
nexed  to  the  Vedas  -j^,  appears  to  be  attributed.  The 
aphorisms  of  Pingala'cha'rya,  as  he  is  §ometime^ 
called,  on  the  prosody  of  SanscrU  (exclusive  of  the 
rules  in  Prdcril  likewise  ascribed  to  him),  are  collect:ed 
into  eight  books,  the' first  of  which  allots  names,  or  ra- 
ther literal  marks,  to  feet  consisting  of  one,  two  or 
three  syllables.  The  second  book  teaches  the  manner^ 
in  which  passages  of  the  Vedas  are  measured.  The 
third  explains  tr^  variations  in  the  subdivision  of  the 
couplet  and  stanza.  The  fourth  treats  of  profane  poe- 
try, and  especially  -^f  verses,  in  which  the  number  of 
syllables,    or   their  quantity,    is  not  uniform.      The 


♦  Or  Sdnc'hya  system  of  philosophy  j  distiuguishcd  from  that  of 
Capila. 

f  In  the  subscription  to  the  on^y  c^py  of  this  commentary,  which 
I  have  seen,  it  is  ascribed  to  Seshan  aqa  ;  but,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  commentator  calls  himsejf  Svmacara. 
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,  sixth  and  seventh  exhibit  metres  of  tharsort 
h  has  been  called  monoschemastic,  or"  uniform, 
.use  the  same  feet  recur  invariably  in  the  same 
es.  The  eighth  and  last  book  serves  as  an  appcn- 
to  the  whole,  and  contains  rules  for  computing  all 
possible  combinations  of  long  and  short  syllables  in 
ses  of  any  length. 

This  author  cites  earlier  writers  on  prosody,  whose 
rks  appear  to  have  been  lost:  such  as  Saitava, 
lAusHTicA,  Ta'ndin,  and  other  ancient  sages, 
A^'scA,  .Ca's'yapa,  &c. 

Pingala^s  text  has  been  interpreted  by  various 
3mmentators;  and,  among  others,  by_HELA'YUD*HA 
hAt^t'a,  author  of  an  e^ccellent  gloss  entitled  Mrtta 
at^im  ♦.     It  is  the  work  on  which  I  have  chiefly  re- 
icd.     A  more  modern  commentary,  or  rather  a  para- 
phrase in  verse,  by  Na'ra'yan'a  bhatVa  ta'ba', 
under  the  title  of  VrtfUcti  ratna^  presents  the  singu- 
larity of  being  interpreted  throughout   in  a  double 
sense,  by  the  author  himself^  in  a  further  gloss  entitled 
PcHricsha. 

The  jlgriipurdna  is  quoted  for  a  complete  system  of 
prosody -{*•,  founded  apparently  on  Pin  gala's  apho- 
risms ;  but  which  serves  to  correct  or  to  supply  the 
text  in  many  places  ;  and  which  is  accordingly  used  for 
that  purpose  by  commentators.  Original  treatises  like- 
wise have  been  composed  by  various  authors  %  :  and 
among  others  by  the  celebrated  poet  CaI^ida^'sa.     In 


*  I  possess  three  copies  of  it  j  two  of  which  are  apparently  an* 
cient :  but  they  have  no  dates. 

+  It  is. stated  by  the  authors^  who  quote  it,  (Narayana  bhatta 
and  oib"r8,)^to  be  an  extract  from  the  Agn^ purdna :  but  I  haVe  not 
been  able  to  verify  its  place  in  that  Purdna. 

X  Such  are  the  Fdnthhushana,  Vnita'derfana,  Fritta^caumudi,  and 
Vtitta-retndcara,  with  the  Ch^handormanjari^  Ch'/iattdd-rndrtanda, 
Chyiandu^mdld.  Ck* handirmviti,  Ch^hdndo^gevindat  and  several  tracts 
junder  the  title  of  yjrhta-muetdvali,  besides  treatises  included  in 

Cc  4 
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I 

a  short  treatise  entitled  S^ruta  HSha^  this  poet  teactei" 
the  Jaws  of  versification  in  the  very  metre  to  which  they 
.relate  :  and  has  thus  united  the  example  with  the  pre- 
cept. The  same  mode  has  been  also  practised  by  many 
other  writers  on  prosody ;  and,  in  particular,  by  Piw- 
GALA*s  commentator  Na'ra'yan' A.  bhat't'a;  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  Vritta  Retnacara  and  Vritta  der- 
fana. 

Ca'lid ansa's  Strata  hoSha  exhibits  only  the  most 
common  sorts  of  metre,  and  is  founded  on  Pingala'i 
PrdcrU  rules  of  prosody  ;  as  has  been  remarked  by  one 
of  the  coj.mentators*  on  the  VrUla  R^indcara. 

The  rules,  generally  cited  under  the  title  of  Prdcrii 
Pingalay  have  been  explained  in  a  metrical  paraphrase, 
teachings  the  construction  of  each  species  of  metre  in  a 
stanza  of  the  same  measure,  and  subjoining  select  ex- 
amples. This  Prdcrii  paraphrase,  entitled  Pingala 
vriihy  is  quoted  under  the  naone  of  HAMMfRA  -f-,  who 
is  celebrated  in  more  than  one  passage  i>iven  as  exam- 
ples of  metre  :  and  who  probably  patronised  the  au- 
thor. It  has  been  imitated  in  a  modern  Sanserif  trea- 
tise on  Prdcrii  prosody  entitled  Vritta  muctdvali\\ 
and  has  been  copiously  explained  in  a  Sanscrit  com- 
mentary named  Pingala  f)racdsa  ^. 


works  on  other  subjects.     For  example  Varahamihira's  systemof 
as.ro  <  gv,  whicli  contains  a  cha  ter  o  i  prosody. 

T'^e  f^ritt  a-retnacaraC  EDAV.\  BH  ATT  A,  with  its  commentaries  by 
Divacara  bhatta,  Narayana  bhatta  and  Hari-buascara, 
bus  '  een  the  m  >at  c  nbulted  for  the  pre-^ent  treatise.  The  t^rittd' 
dtrp^na^  which  relates  ch  efly  to  Prdc/it  prosody,  has  been  also 
much  ei>  ployed 

♦    I'lVACARA  BHATTA. 

f-  In  the  CO  J  mcniary  on  the  Vrittocti-ratna, 

X  The  author  Dlrgadatta  was  patrmised  by  the  Hind'ipati 
princes  of  Bn^idil-  hand.  The  examples,  which  like  the  text  are 
Sanscrit  in  Pr^crit  measure,  arc  in  praise  of  these  chieftains. 

§    i.y  VlBWARATHA. 
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Though  relative  to  Pidcrit  prosody,  the  rules  are 
applicable,  for  the  moft  part,  to  Sanscrit  prosody  alfo : 
since  the  laws  of  versihcation  in  both  languages  arc 
nearly  the  same. 

The  Prdcrity  here  meant,  is  the  language  ufually 
employed,  under  thiS  name  by  dramatick  writers;  and 
not  in  a  more  general  fenfe  of  the  term,  any  regular 
provincial  dialect  corrupted  from  Sanscrit.  He^ma- 
CHANDRA,  in  his  grammar  of  Priicrit,  declares  it  to  be 
so  called  because  it  is  derived  from  Sanscrit  *. 

Accordingly  his  and  other  grapmars  ofthclanr 
guage  consill  of  rules  for  the  transformation  of  Sanscrit 
words  into  the  derivative  tongue  :  and  the  specimens 
of  it  in  the  In^/ian  drsimas,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of 
the  Jiiins^  exhibit  few  words  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  a  Sanscrit  origin.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  several 
dialects  of  Prdcrit :  viz.  Saurastni  or  language  of  Su^ 
rasSna^f  and  Mdgadhi  ordialect  of  Magadha  \\  which^ 
according  to  grammarians,  who  give  rules  for  dedu*^ 
cing  the  first  from  Sanscrit^  and  the  second  from  the 
iirst,^  or  both  from  Sanscrit  \\  ^re  dialects  nearly  allied 
to  Prdcrit^  and  regularly  formed  by  permutations,  for 
whii;ft'the  rules  are  stated  by  them.  The  same  may  be 


\ 


«•■ 


•  See  Plate  A.  Fig.  a, 
.    t  CuLLUCA  BHATTA  (on  Menu  2.  IQ.)  says,  that  Surasina  is  the 
country  ot  Mat* hum. 

X  Cleata  or  Bihar,  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  cither  this,  or 
the  preceding  dialect,  is  now  spoken  in  the  country,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.     Specimens  of  both  are  frequent  in  the  Indian  dra* 

mas. 

§  Vakakuchi,  and  his  commentator  Bhamaha. 

II  Hbmachandra,  who,  after  ftating  the  fpecial  pcrnautations  of 
these  dialects  as  derived  from  Sanscrit,  obfervcs  in  hoth  places,  that 
the  reft  of  the  pernvu  tat  ions  arc  the  same  with  thofe  of  Fraerit. 


% 


/^ 
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• 

said  of  the  Pais'acht,  as  a  language,  (and  distinguished 
from  the  jargonor  gibberish  which  either  dramatick  wri- 
ters, or  actors  exhibiting  their  dramas,  sometimes  put 
into  the  mouths  of  demons] ;  for  the  grammarians  of 
Prdcrit  teaCh  the  manner  of  forming  the  jPtfi/i^rAi* 
from  the  dialect' called  S'aurasSni'Jc  That  remark  may 
be  also  extended  to  Apabhransa  as  a  fixed  language 
partaking  of  Prdcrit  and  S'aurasini^  but  deducing  ma- 
ny terms  imme-diately  from  the  Sanscrit  under  rulo 
of  permutation  peculiar  to  itself.  \, 

The  affinity  of  these  dialects  o(  Prdcrit  to  the  San^ 
scrit  and  to  each  other  is  so'  great,  that  they  recipro- 
cally borrow,  notwithstanding  their  own  particular 
rules,  terms  permuted  in  the  manner  of  other  dialects^ 
and  even  admit,  without  alteration,  words  inflected  ac- 
cording to  the  Sanscrit  grammar.^  They  may  be, 
^  therefore,  considered  as  dialects  of  a  single  language, 
the  Prdcrit  or  derivative  tongue  ;  so  termed  with  rc-» 
ference  to  Sanscrit,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

,  Besides  these  cognate  dialects,  the  dramatick  writers 
introduced  other  lanuiiages  as  spoken  by  different  per- 
sons  of  the  drama.  Such,  according  to  the  enumeration 
in  the  Sdhitya  atrpana,  [|  ar-e  the  Ddcshindtyd,  ^  or  lan- 
guage used  in  the    sotith  of  Indian  the  Drditdi  oi 


•  Or  language  of  the  Bidachas.  [See  Plate  A.  Fig.  ^.]  £hama« 

HA  on   V  ARARUCHI. 

t  Vakaruchi  and  Hemachandra.  The  last  mentioned  authoi 
^   .  notices  a  variation  of  this  dialect  under  the  name  of  ChulkapdiiuM^^ 

which  differs  very  little  from  the  proper  Paisac/iz» 

X  It  is  taught  under  this  nami?  J>y  Hemachandra,  among  othe: 
^i&'ects  of  Prdcrit,  But  the  name  Uoually  signifies  ungrammatica 
languac;e. 

§  Hemachamdka  ad  finem. 

[|Ch.5. 

II  Some  with  Vaidarhhi^  according  to  the  commentator  of  th< 
Sfihui/a  derpana.  The  couptry  of  Fiderbha  is  said  to  b^c  the  moderi 
jptiror  proper. 


V 
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alcct  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  the 

^'vaniicd  (probably  the  languiige  of  Mdlavd)  ;*  the 

trcT ha  nidgacT hU  distinguished  from  Md^ad" ki  proptr^ 

r  so  called  %  the  Bdhlicdbhdshdy  perhaps  the  language 

i  B^lk  in  the  Transoxana)  ;  \  the  Mdhdrdshtrt  or  di* 

lect  of  the  Marhaltas  ;  the  Prdchyd  or  language  erri- 

)loyed  in  the  east  of  India ;  ;{:  the  jihhtri iynd  Chdnddlly 

vhich  from  their  names,  seem  to  be  dialects  used  by 

ftcrdsmen    and   by  persons  of  the  lowest  tribes ;  the 

Sdncard  and  Sdl^ari,  concerning  which  nothing  satih* 

factory    can  be  at  present  suggested  ;  and  generally 

any  provincial  dialect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Prdcrit  rules  of 

?)rosody^  as  taught  by  PingAla,  are  suited  to  all  these 
anguages  :  biit  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  framed 
for  the  same  dialect  of  Prdcrit^  in  which  they  arc 
composed  ;  and  they  are  applicable  to  those  cognate 
dialects,  which  differ  much  less  from  each  other  (be- 
ing very  easily  confounded),  than  they  all  do  from  San^ 
scri^j  their  acknowledged  common  parent.  Generally 
those  rules  may  be  considered  applicable  to  all  the  lan- 
guages comprehended  under  the  designation  of  Prd^ 
crhy  ^  as  derivative  from  Sauscrii ;  and  certainly  so  to  the 
vernacular  tongues  of  the  ten  nations  oi  Hindus  now  in- 
habiting India,  ky^mti  on  Sanscrit  prosody  ||  pronounces 


♦  Avanti  is  another  name  of  Ujjayanu 

t  BdhJ'tca  or  Bahlic(^  (For  the  word  is  spelt  variously  (is  a  country 
famous  for  the  breed  ot  horses.  Amera.  2.  8.  43.  It  appears  to  b^ 
situated  north  of  I?idia\  btirg  meniioned  in  enumeiatioiis  of  coun- 
tries, with  Turushcat  C'haia,  Casmira,  &c.  (Hema.chandra.  4.  25.' 
Txicatida  sisha,2,  \.gj 

t  The  commentator  on  i\\G  Sahitj/a  derpana  {Kki.\K  Charava)^ 
interprets  Prachya,  by  Gaudi/fa ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  language 
of  Bengal,  He  was  himself  a  native  pf  this  province ;  and  his  work 
is  modern,  being  dated  5^^^  1022  (A.  D.  1 700.) 

§  As.  Res.  VII.  p.  219.  - 

II  Na  RAY  AM  A  BHATTA  lu  a  Commentary  o«  the  rritta  utnofartt 
Hrrittcq  in  Sambat  1(J02  (A,  D.  154dL) 
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the  various  kind  of  metre  to  be  admissible  in  the  pn^||i 
vincial  languages,  and  haS  quoted  examples  in  those  q( 
Maharashi'ra\    Gurjara   and    Cdnyaciihja.      The  ktE^i 
mentioned,  which  is  the  same  with  the  old  Hindij2A^\^ 
demonstrated  by  ihis  specimen  of  it,  mii^ht  furnish  very 
numerous   instances;  especially  the  Huiai   poetiy  o( 
Ce'sava  da'sa,*  who  has  studiously  employed  a  great 
variety  of  metre.     Some  examples  will  accordingly  be 
quoted  from  the  most  distinguished  H'mdi  poets.    The 
sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs ^  composed  ir  a  Penjdbi  dia- 
lect, which  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  anciem 
Sdreswata^f  abound  in  specimens  of  such  metre.    The 
language  of  Mithiluy  and  its  kindred  tongue,  which 
prevails  in  Bengal^  also  sqpply  proof  of  the  aptitude  of 
Sanscrit  prosody  ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
other  four  national  languages. :}; 

Pin  gala's  rules  of  Sanserif  prosody  are  expressed 
with  singular  brevity.  The  artince,  by  which  this  bai 
been  effected,  is  the  use  of  single  letters  to  denote  the 
feet  of  the  syllables.  Thus  L.  the  initial  of  a  word 
signifying  short  (lajn^hu),  indicates  a  short  syllable.  G. 
for  a  similar  reason, §  intends  a  long  one.  '  The  combi- 
nations of  these  two  Icuers  denote  the  several  dissylla- 
bles :  Ig  signifying  an  iambic  ;  gl  a  trochaeus  or  cho^ 
reus ;  gg  a  spondee ;  11  a  pyrrichius.  The  letters, 
M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh.  and  N,  mark  all  the  trisyllabical  feet, 
firom  three  long  syllables  to  as  many  short.     A  San-^ 


•  Gontemporary  with  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan. 

+  ,Thc  remaining  Sares^vata  Brahmanas  in[)abit  chiefly  the  Penja6, 

t  Those  of  Dravida,  Carndtaca,  Tcl'inga,  and  Odra  or  UJiya,  I 
emit  Gaura.  The  Brahmanas^  bearing  this  national  designation,  are 
fettled  in  the  districts  around  Delhi:  but,  unless  theirs  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Mai  hum,  it  is  not  eafy  to  assign  to  them  a  particular  QOfv 
tional  tongue, 

S  Being  the  initial  of  guru,  long. 
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fcfit  verse  is  generally  scaned  by  these  last  mentioned 
feet;  with  the  addition  cf  either  a  dissyllable  or  a  mono- 
syllable at  the 'close  of  the  verse,  if  necessary.  This 
may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  example  taken  from  the 
Greei  and  'Lafin  prosody. 

Scanned  in  tht  Indian  manner^  a  phaleucian  verse, 
Insteadofaspondee, a  dactyl  and  three  trochees,  would 
be  measured  by  a  molossus^  an  anapaest,  an  ampbibra* 
chys  and  a  trochee ;  expressed  thus,  m.  s.  j.  g.  L  A 
Sapphic  verse  would  bie  similarly  measured  by  a  critic, 
an  antibacchius,  an  amphibrachys  and  a  trochee; 
written  r.  t.  j.  g.  1. 

To  avoid  the  two  frequent  use  of  uncommon  terms, 
I  shall,  in  describing  the  different  sorts  of  Sanscrit 
metre,  occasionally  adopt  a  mode  of  stating  the  mea- 
sure more  consonant  to  the  Greek  and  Lntin  prosody, 
in  which  the  iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee,  dactyl,  ana- 
pajst,  and  tribrachys  are  the  only  feet  of  two  or  three 
syllables  which  are  commonly  employed. 

In  Prdcrit  prosody  the  variety  of  feet  is  much  greater: 
verses  being  scanned  by  feel  of  different  lengths  from 
two  mdtrdsj  (two  short  syllables  or  one  long)  to  three, 
four,  five  and  even  six  matras  or  instants.  These  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  feet  have  been  classed,  and  denomi- 
nated, by  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  prosody. 

The  verse,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  system  of  pro- 
sody, is  the  component  part  of  a  couplet,  stanza  or 
strophe,  commonly  named  a  S'loca^  although  this  term 
be  sometimes  restricted  to  one  sort  of  metre,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown  on  the  authority  of  Ca'lidasa., 
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The  stanza  or  strophe  consists  usually  of  fotir  verses (Je- 
nominated />^^-^ ;  or,  considered  as  a  couplet,  it  com* 
prises  two  verses  subdivided  into  pddas  or  measures. 
W  hethef  it  be  deeuied  a  stanza  or  a  couplet,  its  half, 
called  ar^hasUca^  contains  usually  two  fadas  ;  and ii 
general  the  pauses  of  the  sense  correspond  with  the 
principal  pauses  of  the  metre,  which  are  accordingly  in- 
dicared  by  lines  of  separation  at  the  close  of  the  //<« 
and  of  its  hemistich.     When  the  sense  is  suspended  to 
the  close  of  a  second  ^loca^  the  double  stanza  is  deno- 
minated Yngma  ;  while  one,  comprising  a  greater  num- 
ber of  measure,  is  termed  Cuiaca.     In  common  with 
others,  I  have  sometimes  translated  s'loca  by    •*  verse," 
or  by  **  coui'let ;"  but,  in  prosody,  it  can  only  he  con- 
sidered as  a  stanza,  though  ^he  pauses  are  not  always 
very  perfectly  marked  until  the  close  of  the  first  half: 
and  in  conformity  to  the  Indian  system,  it  isNj2:cnerally 
treated  as  a  tetrastich,  though   some  kinds  of  regvilar 
metre  have  uniform  pauses  which  might  permit  a  divi- 
sion of  the  stanza  into  eight,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen 
verses. 


In  Prdcrii  prosody,  a  greater  variety  is  admitted  in 
the  length  of  the  stanza  ;  some  species  of  metre  being 
restricted  to  a  true  couplet,  and  others  extended  to 
stanzas  of  six  and  even  sixteen  verses  :  independently 
of  pauses,  which,  being  usually  marked  by  rhyme, 
would  justify  the  farther  subdivision  of  the  stanza,  in- 
to as  many  verses  as  there  are  pauses.  Even  in  San^ 
serif  prosody,  instances  occur  of  stanzas,  avowedly 
comprising  a  greater  or  a  less  nun^ber  of  verses  than 
four :  as  three,  five,  six,  &c.  Bui  thc$e  are  merely 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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3oN<iBRNiNQ  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  Sanscrit 

%,  since  none  arc  ambiguoijs,  it  is  only  necessary 

remark,  that  the  comparative  length  of  syllables  is 

rermined  by  the  allotment  of  one  instant  or  mdtrii  to 

ihort  syllable,  and  two  to  a  long  one  ;  chat  a  Aatufal- 

short  vowel  becomes  long  in   prosody  whe^nt  is 

Uowed  by  a  double  or  conjunct  consonant  ;♦  and  that 

iC  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  cither  long  or  short,  ac- 

>rding  to  the  exigence  of  the'mctre,t  whatever  may 

e  its  natural  length. 

Sanscrit  prosody  admits  two  sorts  of  metre.  One 
roverned  by  the  number  of  syllables ;  and  which  is 
jiostly  uniform  or  monoschematic  in  profane  poetry, 
but  altogether  arbitrary  in  various  metrical  passages  of 
the  Vidas.  The  other  is  in  fact  measured  by  feet  like 
the  hexameters  of  Greek  and  Lalin :  but  only  one  sort 
of  this  metre,  which  is  denominated  Arya^  is.acknow- 
ledged  to  be  so  regulated  ;  while  another  sort  is  govern- 
ed by  the  number  of  syllabic  instants  or  malras. 


•  Or  by  the  nasal  termtd  Anustoaray  or  the  aspirate  Ftsarga.  Bjr 
poetical  license,  a  vo\^eI  may  be  short  before  certain  conjuncts  fviz. 
as  in  Plate  A.  Fig.  c)  This  license  has  been  borrowed  from 
Pracrit  prosody,  by  .tlie  rules  of  which  a  vowel  is  alUnved  to  be 
sometimes  short  before  any  conjunct,  as  before  the  nasal :  but  in- 
stances of  this  license  occur  in  classical  poerns  with  on«y  four  con- 
juncts as  above  mentioned;  and,  even  there,  emendations  of  the 
lext  have  been  proposed  by  cri ticks  to  render  the  verse  conformable 
to  the  general  laws  of  prosody,  (See  remarks  in  the  DurghaCa  vritti; 
Cutnara.J 

t  This  rule  of  prosody  is  applicable  to  any  verse  of  the  tetrastichs : 
but  it  is  considered  by  writers  on  rhctorick  inelegant  fo  use  the  pri- 
vilege in  the  uneven  verses ;  and  they  thus  restrict  the  rnh;  to  the 
close  of  the  stanza  and  of  its  half,  especially  in  the  more  rigid  spe- 
cies of  regular  metre. 
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1.  Gan  acJi  handas  or  metre  regulated  by  feet  {fnaki'^ 
gana.J 

A'rYA'  or  GA'T'HA^ 

The  metre,  named ^^ry/i,  or  in  Pracr'tty  Gdha,itm 
the  Sanscrit  Gdfbdy  is  measured  by  feet  denoniinatcd 
garia^  or  mdtrdgana^  which  are  equivalent  to  twalon| 
syllables  or  to  four  short ;  it  is  described  as  a  couple!^ 
in  which  the  first  verse  contains  seven  and  half  feetij 
and  the  sixth  foot  must  consist  of  a  long  syllabic  bfr. 
twecn  two  short,  or  else  of  four  short ;  while  the  odd 
feet  (Jst,  3d,  5th,  and  7th)  must  never  be  amphibn- 
chys.*     In  the  second  verse  of  the  couplet,  the  sixA 
foot  (for  here  too  it  retains  that  name)  consists  of  a  \ 
single  short  syllable.     Consequently  the  proportion  of 
syllabick  instants  in  the  long  and  short  verses  is  thirty 
to  twenty-seven. -f"     The  same  metre  has,  with  some 
propriety,  been  described  as  a  stanza  of  four  verses  :t 
for  it  is  subdivided  by  its  pauses  into  four  pddaSy  whid 
have  the  usual  privilege  of  going  to  the  last  syllable, 
whether  naturally  long  or  short,  the  length  required  by 
the  metre.     The  cause  is  commonly  restricted  to  the 
close  of  the  third  foot;  and  the  measure  is  in  this  casfc 
denominated    Pafhyd:  but,   if  the    pause  be    placed 
otherwise  in  either  verse,  or  in  both  of  them,  the  metre 
is  named  Vipuld. 

A  PARTICULAR  sort  of  this  measure,  deduced  from 
either  species  above  described,  is  called  Chapald  ;  and 
the  laws  of  its  construction  require,  that  the  second  and 
fourth  feet  should  be  amphibrachys;  and  that  the  first 
foot  should  be  either  a  spondee  or  an  anapaest ;  and 


•  If  the  rule  be  violated,  the  metre  is  named  Gurvini ;  bnt  this  is 
reprobated  by  writers  on  |:rosodv« 
t  As  Res.  Vol.  II.  pij  ^90. 
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the  Hiihf  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee.  The  first  verse  of  the 
couplet,  the  second  or  both,  may  be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  these  rigid  rules :  hence  three  varieties  of 
thia  sort  of  metre. 


)  1 


The  refi^ular  ji'ryd  consists  of  alternate  long  and 
fbprt  verses :  but,  if  the  short  verse  precede  the  long 
oric,  the  metre  is  called  Udgiti.  If  the  couplet  consist 
of  two  long  verses,  it  is  named  GUi\  or  of  two  short 
verses,  Upagiti.  Another  sort  of  this  metre  is  named 
jfrydgtti:  it  is  constructed  by  completing  the  eighth 
foot  of  the  regular  Aryd  *• 

This  measure  admits  therefore  of  eighty  principal 
variations  ;  deducible  from  the  nine  sorts  abovemen- 
tioned :  for  the  pause  may  be  placed  at  the  close  of 
the  third  foot  in  either  verse  of  each  couplet^  in  both, 
or  in  neither;  and  either  verse,  both,  or  neither, 
may  be  constructed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  Chapald  measure ;  and  the  verse  may  consist  of 
•even  and  a  half,  or  of  eight  feet ;  and  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  couplets  consisting  of  verses  alternately  long 
and  short,  or  alternately  short  and  long,  or  else  uni- 
formly long,  or  uniformly  short. 

The  Aryd  metre  is  very  frequently  employed  by 
Indian  poets;  but  works  of  great  length  in  this  mea- 
^sure  are  not  common  :  it  is  oftener  intermixed  with 
verses  of  other  kinds,  though  instances  do  occur  of  its 
ex:clusive  use  :  thus  the  first  and  fourth  cantos,  and  most 
part  of  the  2d  and  3d,  in  the  poem  entitled  Nahdaya^ 
and  the  entire  work  of  Go'verd'hana  -f-,  are  in  the 
Aryd  metre.     And  so  is  the  brief  text  of  the  Sdnchya 


*  It  may  be  varied  by  alternating  a  long  and  a  short  verse,  or  a 
short  and  a  long  ooe,  or  by  making  both  verges  long. 

f  Consisting  of  sevcm  hundred  (or  with  the  introdj^ction  755) 
stanzas  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  and  entitled  from  the  number  of 
stanzas  Sapta  sati. 
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philosophy  of  Capila,  ^s  uught  byilaVABACtisH- 
N^A  * ;  and  the  copious  treatise  of  astronomy  by  Bjsulh- 

MEGUPTA*!*.  ,   r 

The  NaJodaya  abovementiohcd,  which  is  ascribed  to 
'the  celebrated  poet  CA'LrDA^SA,  is 'a  poem  in  four  can- 
tos, comprising  2*20  couplets  or  stanzas  %\  on  the  ad- 
ventures of  Nala  and  DAMATANTf  r  a  Story  Which  is 
already  knbwn  to^the  English  reader  ^.  In  this  singu- 
lar poetn,  rhyme  and  alliteration  are  combined  in  the 
termination  of  the  verses  :  for  the  three  or  four  last  syl- 
lables of  each  hemistich  within  the  stanza  arc  the  same 
in  sound  though  different  in  sense.  It  is  a  series  of 
puns  on  a  paithctick  subject.    . 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  in  emulation  of 
a  short  poem  (of  22  stanzas)  similarly  constructed  but 
with  less  repetition  of  each  rhyme;  and  entitled  from 
the  words  of  the  challenge  with  which  it  concludes, 
Ghai'a  car f  era. 

[See  Plate  A,  Fig.  !•] 

*  Thirsty  and  touching  water  to  be  sipped  from  the  hol- 
low palnas  of  my  hands,  I  swear  by  the  loves  of  sprightly 
damsels,  that  I  will  carry  water  in  a  broken  pitcher  for  any 
poet  by  whom  I  am  surpassed  in  rhymes.' 


•  Author  of  the  Carica  or  metrical  maxims  of  this  philosophy. 
Suiraf,  or  a|)hoHsrr]S  in  prose,  which  are  ascribed  to  Capila  him- 
self, aie  extant:  but  the  workof  tswARA  Cbishna  issiudied  asthc 
text  of  the  Sanc'hva  (As.  Res.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  46(>.) 

t  En\\x.\^d  Brahmt'^phuta  stdd'hauta :  other  treatises,  bearing  tbc 
«ame  or  a  similar  title,  are  works  of  difl'erent  authors. 

t  Chiefly  ^rvtf,  with  a  few  anapaestic  stanzas  (Totaca),  and  a 
BliU  smaller  number  of  iambics  and  trochaics  [Pramani  and  Samam.) 

§  Translated  by  Mr.  Kindersley  of  Madraty  from  a  tale  in  the 
provincial  language. 
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>wsvEK,  the  epick  poem  of  Ma'g'ha,  which 
DC  mentioned  'nK)re  particularly  under  the  next 
comain?  a  specimen  of  similar  alliteration  and 
e;  the  last  foai'teen  stanzas  of  the  sixth  canto, 
riptive  of  the  seasons,)  being  constructed  with  hke 
nations  to -each  half  of  the  stanza.  Instances  will 
e  cited  from  Bh  a'ka  vi's  poem  hereafter  noticed. 

[E  following  example  of  a  species  of  the  Arya  mc-^ 
taken  from  the  preface  of  the  Nalodaya. 

jfryd  giti  (8  feet).  ..  k 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  2.] 

*HE  king  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Rama  *,  exists, 
>  conversant  with  the  «;upfeme  ways  of  moral  conduct ; 
:)se  family,  exempt  from  calamityand  enriched  with  the 
3f  the  earth,  dependants  flourish."  K  5. 

[£  next  is  taken  from  Damay antics  lapientation 
iding  herself  deserted  by  her  husband  Nala.  It 
he  same  species  of  metre. 

26,    Tatia,  pade  vy  all  nam, 
at'ha  vibhran:am  vaae  cha  devya,  'linaxn 

tanu-vrinde  vyalinam 
tatin  dad'hane^  taya'spade  vyalinam. 

27-     Vega-bala'pasitayk, 
Venya,  Bhaimi  yuta  lalapii  'sitaya. 

**  Nripa ! .  sa-calapa  'sitaya  . : 
hatwa  'rin,  bindhavaii  cila  'p4si  taya. 

28.     Sa  cat' ham  mana-van^nam, 
NyAyavid  !  acharasi  sevyamana-vananam, 

D'hrita-sima  navinam, 
^     DArandm  tydgam,  anupama !  'navandnam. 


AM  A  RAjAi  by  whose  cottimand  the  poem  was  composed.  So 
nuiefbtatoff  remark  :  but  it  remains^  uncertain  who  he  wag^  or 
heyeigned..  . 
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S8.     Para-critam  6tat  tw6nah  [in  enah]  '  \^ 

Saniarami,  tan  na  smrito  'si  metattwena^ 
Dosha-  same  tat  wena 
prad(ishaye  na  tra  sambluiame  tat  twena!  [twa,  riia!][* 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  3.] 

'  Then  the  princess  wan4ered  in  the  forest,  an  abode v 
^.erpiBnts,  crowded  with  trees  which  resound  with  the  smA 
buzz  of  bees,  the  resort  of  flocks  of  birds.  With  her  darkbiir 
dishevelled  through  her  haste,  BitAiMi  thus  lamented:* 
^*  King !  thou  slayest  foes,  but  defendest  thy  kindred,  with 
thy  quiver  and  thy  swotd.  Unrivalled  in  excellence  and  con- 
versant with  morality,  how  hast  thou  practised  the  desertion 
of  a  wife  proud  but  left  helpless  in  a  forest;  thus  rendering 
^thyself  the  limit  of  praise  ?  but  I  consider  this  evil  to  be  the 
act  of  another ;  and  do  not  charge  thee  with  it :  I  do  not 
blame  thee,   my  hu;sband,  as  in  fault  for  this  terror/   3. 

In  the  passage  here  cited,  some  variations  in  the 
reading,  and  greater  differences  in  the  interpretation, 
occur :  with  which  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  de- 
tain the  reader.  After  consulting  seveml  scholia,  the 
interpretation,  which  appeared  preferable,  has  been 
selected.  The  same  mode  will  be  followed  in  subse- 
quent quotations  from  other  poems. 

II.  MairdcJihandas  or  metre  regulated  by  quantit}\ 

1.    Vaita'li'ya. 

Another  sort  of  metre,  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  >//^/r^5  or  syllabi ck  instants,  is  measured  by  the 
time  of  the  syllables  exclusively  ;  without  noticing,  as 
in  the  Ganachi'haridas^  xht  number  of  feet.  It  is  there- 
fore, denomraated  MatracKhandas^  and  the  chief  me- 
tre of  this  kind  is  named  Vaitaliya.  It  i$  f^  tetrastich. or 
strophe  of  four  verses^  the  first  and  third  containing  the 
time  of  fourteen  short  syllables ;  and  the  second  and 
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th,  sixteen.    The  laws  of  its  constriictlon  impose 

each  verse  shall  end  in  a  cretic  and  iambic ;  or 

in  a  dactyl  and  spondee  *  ;  or,  by  bacchius  ^.    Iii 

ird  to  the  remaining  moments^  which  arc  six  in  the 

1  verses,  and  eight  in  the  even  verses  of  the  strophe, 

nust  be  observed  as  a  general  rule«  that  neither  the 

ond  and  third,  nor  the  fourth  and  fifth  moments 

)uld  be  combined  in  the  same  long  syllable  ;  nor,  in 

:  second  and  fourth  verses,  should  the  sixth  ma/rd 

combined  with  the  seventh.     That  general  rule 

fwever  admits  of  exceptions :  and  the  name  of  the 

etre  varies  accordingly :}; . 

Ai.THOUGH  the  Vaiidliya  regularly  consist  of  alter- 

ate  short  and  long  verses,  it  may  be  varied  by  making 

:)e  stanza  consist  either  of  four  short  or  four  long 

erses;  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  exception  just 

tow  hinted  ^. 

> 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  stanza  composed 
in  a  species  of  this  metre: 


•  ThiSTaricfy  of  the  metre  is  named  A  pataVtca, 

t  Thus  angmented,  XhtmtdSiMxe  \sc2Mtil  A ufach^handasica:  the 
whole  of  the  last  c;iDto  of  Maoha's  epick  poem  hereafter  men- 
tiooed  is  in  this  metre:  and  so  is  the  iirst  half  of  the  13th  caiitb^in 
fiHARAvrs  Ciraiarjuniya. 

\  In  the  cyen  verses  of  the  strophe^  if  the  4th  and  5th  moments 
be  combined  in  one  long  syllable,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
abovementioned,  the  metre  is  named  PrW/j//i  «r///i;  or,  intlicodd 
verses,  if  the  2d  and  3d  moments  be  so  combined,  the  metre  is  de- 
nominated Vdtchva  vritti:  or  the  rule  mny  be  violated  in  both  in- 
stances, at  the  same  time ;  and  the  measure  then  takes  ahe  nume  of 
Pravritiaca, 

§  A  tetrastich,  consisting  of  four  short  verses  of  the  sort  called 
PravrUiaca,  is  named  Charuhasini :  and  one  comprising  four  long 
verses  of  that  description  is  termed  Aparantiad. 
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/      .    ^ 


« 

Fa'Uallyd  (Pravrittaca). 

Idam,  Bharata-vansa-bhubbritain, 
sruyat4m,  sruu-man6rasayanam, 

pavitram,  ad'hicam,.  subh6dayam, 
Vy4sa-vactra-cat'hitani,  Pravrittacam. 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.4.J 

**  Listen  to  this  pure,  auspicious  and  pleasing  history  of  the 
lings  of  the  race  of  Bharata  as  uttered  from  the  mouth  of 
Vyasa/' 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  examples  given  by  the 
con>mentatQr-  Hela'yvd'ha,  and -by  other  writers  on 
prosody,  the  name  of  the  metre  occurs,  but  with  a 
different  acceptation.  Where  the  stanza  has  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  a  quotation  (as  in  the  present  in- 
stance), it  might  be  conjectured,  that  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  measure  was  originally  assumed  from  the 
example;  and  this  conjecture  would  appear  probable, 
wherever  the  name  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  has  no 
radical  meaning  connected  with  the  subject  of  metre. 
But,  in  many  instances,  the  radical  interpretation  of 
the  word  is  pertinent  and  has  obviously  suggested  its 
application  as  a  term  of  prosody  ;  and  the  stanza, 
which  is  given  as  an  example,  must  therefore  have  been 
purposely  constructed  to  exhibit  the  metre  by  words  in 
which  its  denomination  is  included.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  words  being  incom- 
patible with  the  measure  which  they  designate  :  and  in 
«uch  cases  the  author  apologizes  on  that  ground  for 
not  exhibiting  the  name  in  the  example. 

The  Vaitallya  metre  has  been  employed  by  some 
of  tlie  most  eminent  poets  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
cpick  poem  of  Ma'g'ha,  the  l6th  canto  of  which  is 
chiefly  in  thjs  ineasure>  as  the  20th  and  last  cantq 
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3  that  species  of  it  which  is  catled  AnpacVhand- 

a.' 

The  work  here  mentioned  is  an  epick  poem,  the 
j*ct  of  which  is  the  death  of  S'is'upa'la  slain  in  war 
Crishn^a  :    it  is  entitled  S'is'upala'badha^    but  is 
jally  cited  under  the  name  of  its  author,  whose  de- 
nation,  with   praises  of  his  family,  appears  in  the 
ncluding  stanzas  of  the  poem.     Yet,  if  tradition  may 
;  trusted^  Ma'g'ha,  though  expressly  named  as  the 
ithor,  was  the  patron  J  not  the  poet.     As  the  subject 
heroick,  and  even  the  unity  of  action  well  preserved,  ' 
nd  the  style  of  the  composition  elevated,  this  poem  is 
ntitled  to  the  name  of  epick.     But  the  Lidian  taste  for 
lescriptive  poetry,  and  particularly  for  licentious  de- 
scription, has  disfigured  even  this  work,  which  is  other- 
^se  not  undeserving  of  its  high  reputation.     The  two 
first  cantos  and  the  last  eight  are  suitable  to  the  desii^jn 
of  the  poem.     But  the  intermediate  ten,  describing  the 
journey  of  Crishn'a  with  a  train  of  amorous  damsels, 
from  Dwdraca  to  Imira^rasnicis  is  misplaced,  and  in 
more  than  one  respect  exceptionable, 

'  The  argument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  In  the 
first  ean to,  Na'reda,  commissioned  by  In dra,  visirs 
Chishn'a  and  incites  him  to  war  with  his  cousin,  but 
mortal  enemy,  S'is'upa'la  kingofthe  Chedts,  In  the 
second,  Cf»ishn'a  consults  with  his  uncle  and  brother, 
whether  war  should  be  immediately  commencec^,  or  he 
should  first  assist  Yud'hishtJhira  in  complet  nij  a 
solemn  sacrifice  which  had  been  appointed  by  him  : 
the  result  of  the  consultation  is  in  favojur  of  the  latter 
measure:  and  accordingly,  in  the  3d  canto,  Crishn'a 
departs  for  Yud'hisht'hira's  capital.  In  the  thir- 
teenth he  arrives  and  is  welcomed  by  the  Pa'n'davas. 
In  the  following  canto,  the  sacrifice  is  begun ;  and,  in 
the  next,  S'is'upa'la  impatient  of  the  divine  honours 
faid  toCnisHM^A  retires  with  his  partisans  from  the 
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place  of  sacrifice.     A  negociation  ensues ;  which  ii  mu 
however  ineffectual,  and  both  armies  prepare  for  actioB*  Id 
This  occupies  two  cantos/    In  the  eighteenth  bothar*  |Xl 
mies' issue  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  conflict  com- 
mences.     The  battle  continues  in  the   next   canto, 
which   describes  the  discomfiture   and    slaughter  oif 
S'is'upa'la's   army.     In  the  last  canto,    the   king, 
grown  desperate,  dares  Crishn'a  to  the  combat.   Tbcjf 
engage,  and  in  the  Indian  manner  fight  with  superna- 
tural weapons.     S'is'up  a'la  assails  his  enemy  with  ser- 
pents, which  the  other  destroys  by  means  of  gigantic 
cranes.       The   king   has   recourse   to  igneous  arms, 
which  Crishn^a  extinguishes  by  a  neptunian  weapon. 
The  combat  is  prolonged  with  other  miraculous  arms, 
and  finally  Cbishn^a  slaysS'is'uPA^LA  with  an  arrow. 

The  following  example  is  from  a  speech  of  S^is'u- 
p aula's  embassador,  in  reply  to  a  discourse  of  S^atyaci 
brother  of  Cbishn^a^  at  an  interview  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  battle. 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  5.] 

^'  A  low  man,  poor  in  understanding,  does  not  perceive  his 
own  advantage:  that  he  should  not  comprehend  it  when 
shown  by  others,  is  surprising.  T^e  wife,  of  themselvesi 
know  the  approach  of  danger,  or  they  put  trust  in  others :  but 
a  foolish  man  does  not  believe  information  without  personal 
experience.  The  proposal,  which  I  made  to  thee,  CrishhAi 
was  truly  for  thy  benefit :  the  generous  are  ready  to  advise 
even  iheir  enemies  bent  on  their  destruction.  Peace  and  war 
have  been  offered  at  the  same  time  by  me ;  judging  their  re- 
spective advantages,  thou  wilt  choose  between  them.  Yet 
good  advice  addressed  to  those  whose  understanding  is  astray, 
becomes  vain,  like  the  beams  of  the  cold  moon  directed  to- 
wards lakes  eager  for  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun."  16.  39—43. 

Anothbe  passage  of  the  same  poem  is  here  sub- 
joined  as  a  specimen  of  a  different  species  of  this  me- 
tre.   I(  is  t)ie  opening  of  the  last  caato ;  where  S^iy« 
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upa'la,  impatient  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  troops 
and  of  those  of  his  allies,  dares  Crishn'a  to  single; 
combat. 

AupacJi  handasica. 
^[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  6.] 

Muc'ham  ullasita-tri-rcc'ham  uchchair  bhidura-bhFu-yuga* 

bhishaii'an  dad'hanab, 
Samit4v  iti  vicraman  amrishyany  gatabhir,  aliwata  Chedirat 

Murarim. 

*  Raising  his  head,  and  with  a  countenance  terrible  by  its 
forked  brow  and  wrinkled  forehead,  the  king  of  the  Cbedis, 
impatient  of  the  prowe$s  thus  displayed  in  ^battle,  banished 
fear,  and  challenged  the  foe  of  Mura  to  the  fight.'  20.  K 

A  further  example  of  the  sanie  metre  is  the  second 
stanza  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Cira' tajuniya* 
of  Bha'rav{.  The  remaining  stanzas  exhibit  va- 
riety of  measure,  with  two  instances  of  singular 
alliteration^ 

The  subject  of  that  celebrated  poem  is  Arjuna'* 

x)htaining  celestial  arms  from  S'iva,  Indra  and  the 

rest  of  the  gods,  to  be  employed  against  Duryo'd'- 

HANA.     It  is  by  a  rigid  observance  of  severe  aijisteri- 

\ties  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  his  prow^^^ 

in  a  conflict  with  S'iva  (in  the  disguise  of  a  rriQun- 

'  taineer),^  that  Arjuna  prevails.     This  is  the  whpJQ 

subject  of  the  poem  ;  which  is  rankedwith  t^P  Cumdra, 

and    Raghu  oi  Ca'lida'sa,  the  Naishad'hiya  of  Sfif-  ' 

harsha,  and  Ma'gha's  epick  poeip,  among  thesis, 

excellent  compositions  in   Sanscrit.     Thp  sixth  is  the 

MeghadiUa  also  ascribed  to  Ca^l|d'asa;  and,  on  ac  * 


*  Arjuna  and  tbe  mountaineer.    Cirata  is  thfiname  of  a  frlb^ 
pf  moantaioci^ni  oon#idered  as  barbirjaos. 
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count  of  its  .excellence,  admitted  among  the  great  po- 
ems (Mahacavya)y  notwithstanding  its  brevity. 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  7.] 

The  stanzas,  which  contain  alliteration^  are  here  co- 
pied in  Roman  characters* ,  a:  .  ^^ 

IB.     Iba  durad*hlgamaih 
Cinchid  eva<^amaih 

Satatam  asutaram 
Vairn'ay  an  ty  ail  taram . 

19.  Amiim  ativipinam 
Veda  digvyapinam 

Purushani  iva  param 
Padmayouih  param. 

20.  Sulabhaih  sadi  nayavata  *yav.ata 
Nid'hi-guhyacad'hipa-ramaih  paramaih 

Amuna  d'hanaih  csbitibhrita'libhrita 
Samatiiya  bhati  jagaii  jagati. 

*  Then  At.juna,  admiring  the  mountain  in  silent  asto- 
nishment^ was  respectfully  addressed  by  his  conductor,  Cu- 
ve'ka's   attendant:  for   even  loquacity   is  becoming  in  its 


season.' 


it 


Thjs  mountain  with  its  snowy  peaks  rending  the  cloudy 
sky  in  a  thousand  places,  is,  when  viewed,  able  to  remove  at 
once  the  sins  of  man.  An  imperceptible  something  within  it, 
the  wise  ever  demonstrate  to  exist  by  proofs  difficultly  appre* 
bended.  But  Brahma'  alone  thoroughly  knows  this  vast  and 
inaccessible-mountain,  as  he  alone  knows  the  supreme  soul. 
With  its  lakes  overspread  by  the  bloom  of  lotus,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  arbours  of  creeping  plants  whose  foliage  and  blos^ 
soms  are  enchanting,  the  pleasing  scenery  subdues  the  hearts 
of  women  who  maintained  their  steadiness  of  mind  even  in  the 
company  of  a  lover.  By  this  ^-appy  and  well  ejoverned  moun- 
tain, the  earth,  filled  with  gems  of  easy  acquisition  and  great 
ejccellence  delightful  to  the  god  of  riches,  seems  to  surpass 
both  rival  worlds^."     5.16 — ^^20. 

.  •  The  first  and  fourth  stanzas,  in  this  quotation,  are  in  the 
Brutavilamlita  metres  and  the  fifth  in  the  Pramita'cshara  ;  which 
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2.     Ma'tra'-samaca. 

The  metre  denominated  Matvasamaca  consists  of 
four  verses,  each  of  which  contains  the  quantity  of  six- 
teen short  syllables ;  and  in  wl\ich  the  last  syllable  must 
be  a  long  one  ;  and  the  ninth  syllabick  moment  muA 
be  in  general  detached  from  the  eighth  and  tenths  and 
bo  exhibited  of  course  by  a  short  syllable  ;  if  the 
twelfth  be  so  likewise,  the  metre  is  distinguished  by 
another  name  ;  or  if  the  fifth  and  eighth  remUin  short, 
the  denomination  is  again  changed.  The  last  sort  of 
metre  is  varied  by  deviaiing  from  the  rule  respecting 
the  ninth  moment;  and  another  variety  exhibits  the 
fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  moments  by  short  syllables*. 
These  five  varieties  of  the  metre  called  Mdtrdsamaca 
may  be  variously  combined  in  the  same  stanza ;  «and  in 
that  case  the  measure  is  denominated  PaJaculaca :  a 
name,  which  is  applied  with  greater  latitude  in  Pracrit 
prosody,  to  denote  a  tetrastich  wherein  each  Verse  con- 
tains sixteen  moments,  without  any  other  restriction  as 
to  the  number  and  place  of  the  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles. 

A  POEM  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches-^^ is  a  speciuien  of  the  variety,  which  this  sort 
of  metre  admits.  In  a'  collection  of  tales  entitled 
Vetala  fcmchav'wsati^  the  author  S'l  va d a's a  has  quoted 
SiBveral  stanzas  of  that  poem  intermixed  with  others,  in 


will  be  boih  noticed  under  n  subsequent  head.  The  third  is  in  ian 
UDcomm(-n  measure  nanit d  Chaiidrica  or  Cskama  , 

•  The  nauies  of  thcbc  four  varieties  are  1st,  Vanavosica^  which 
lezhibits  the  9th  and  12th  moments  by  shorts  syllables,  and  15th  and 
16th  by  a  long  one:  the  rest  being  optional,  ,  2dly,  Chitra  exhibit- 
ing the5th,  8th,  and  9th,  by  shojt  syllables,  the  15th  and  l6thbj 
a  long  one,  Z^y  Upackitra>  the5tli,  8tb  short  3  9th  and  10th  Ipngj 
also  15thand  l6llb  long.  4thly,  Vtiloca\  5th,  8th,  and  12ih  short  j 
)5th  and  l6th  longi  apd  thjg  rest  indeterminatef 

t  Page  35. 
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Dvhich  the  measure  is  still  more  varied  :  and  I  may  here 
remark,  that  the  introduction  pf  rhyme  into  Sansirk 
verse  is  not  peculiar  to  this  anapsestick  metre  :  Jaya- 
BE^vA  has  adopted  it  with  success  in  several  other  sorts 
of  lyrick  mcasiire  ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Sanscrit  poetry 
composed  in  any  species  of  Pracrit  metre. 

3.     Gitya'rya'. 

Another  species  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity  is 
named  Gityuryd.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  tetrastich 
in  which  each  verse  consists  of  sixteen  matrqs  or  mo- 
ments ;  but  all  expressed  by  short  syllables.  In  other 
words  the  stanza  contains  sixty-four  syllables  distri- 
buted into  four  verses.  From  the  mixture  of  verses  of 
this  description,  with  others  consisting  exclusively  of 
long  syllables,  arises  another  metre  distinguished  into 
two  sorts  according  as  the  first  couplet  in  the  stanza 
consists  of  short  syllables  and  the  second  of  long ;  or^ 
conversely,  the  first  long,  and  the  second  short  ♦.  The 
Gityaryd  may  be  further  varied  by  making  the  last  syl- 
lable of  each  couplet  long,  and  all  the  rest  short ;  it 
the  same  time  reducing  both  couplets  to  twenty-nine 
moments,  or  the  first  only  to  that  measure  ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  thirty-one :  or  the  first  couplet  to  thirty,  while 
the  second  contains  thirty-two-|-. 

4.  Pracrit  mt2i^MXt%. 

The  foregoing  are  all  comprehended  under  the  gc- 
ntxH  designation  of  Jati:  and  besides  these,  which  are 


•  ThepQixed  mctr^,  in  which  one  couplet  of  the  stanza  contains 
short  syllables^  an<J  the  other  long,  is  termed  Sic  ha  or  Chudm  :  if 
the  first  couplet  contain  the  short  syllables,  it  is  denominated  Ji:oihk\ 
but  is  called  SaumyUy  or  Anangamnd a,  when  the  first  couplet  con- 
dsts  of  long  syllables. 

t  I'his  metre,  concerning  -which  authorities  disagree,  is  called 
Chudica  ox  ChuU,^  ;  or  according  to  the  Fritta  Batnacaruy  Attru" 
Mra, 
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noticed  in  treatises  on  Sanserif  prosody,  other  kinds» 
belonging  to -the  class  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity, 
are  specified  by  writers  on  Pracrit  prosody.  They 
enumerate  no  less  than  forty-two  kinds,  some  of  which 
comprehend  many  species  and  varieties.  The  most  re- 
markable, including  some  of  those  already  described  as 
belonging  to  Sanscrit  prosody,  are  the  following,  of 
which  instances  are  frequent  in  Pracrit y  and  which  are 
also  sometimes  employed  in  Sanscrit  poetry. 

A  STANZA,  of  four  verses,  containing  alternately  thir- 
teen and  elevien  moments  (and  scanned  6+4+3  and 
and  6+4+1 )  is  named  either  Dohd  ♦.  \S.  Dwipafha) 
or  Soraf/ha  (S.  Sanrashfra)^  according  as  the  long 
verse  precedes  the  short  one,  or  the  contrary.  This 
metre,  of  which  no  less  than  twenty  three  species  bear 
distinct  names,  (from  48  syllables  to  23  long  and  two 
short,)  is'  very  commonly  used  in  Hindi  poetry.  As 
an  instance  of  it,  the  work  of  Biha'rila'l  may  be 
mentioned,  which  consists  of  seven  hundred  couplets 
(sat  sat)  all  in  this  measure.  It  is  a  collection  of  de* 
scriptive  poetry;  of  which  Crishn'a,  sporting  with 
Ra'd'ha' and  tht  Gopis,  is  the  hero.  The  following 
example  is  from  that  celebrated  author. 

Macaracrita  G6pala  c6 

Cundala  jhalacata  cana. 
D'hasy6  man6  hiya  gad'ha  samata : 

D"y6d"hi  lasata  nisana. 

[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  8.] 

*  The  dolpbin-sh^ped  ring,  which  glitters  in  Go'p aula's 
ear,  may  be  taken  for  the  symbol  of  Cupid  suspended  at  the 
gate,  while  the  god  is  lodged  ip  his  heart.* 

To  understand  this  stanza,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  symbol  of  the  Indian  Cupid  is  the  aquatick  animal 


••  OoTTw^t\y  Dohra. 
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learned  Macara :  (which  has  in  the  Hindu 'Lodiztk  tke 
place  of  CapricornJ.  It  is  here  translated  ddphiii 
without .  however  supposing  either  the  delivcier  (rf 
Arion,  or  any  species  of  dolphin  (as  the  term  is  ap- 
propriated in  systems  of  natural  history),  to  be  meant 

.  The  Gai'ha  or  Gaha  has  been  already  noticed  asi 
name  of  the  A'rya  measure  in  Pracrit  prosody.  lit- 
eluding  under  this  ^s  a  general  designation  the  seven 
species  of  it,  with  all  their  numerous  varieties,  it  is  do 
.  uncommon  metre  in  Pracrit  poetry.  A  collection  of 
<imatory  verses  ascribed  to  the  famous  monarch  ^'iLhu 
va^'mana,  comprising  seven  hundred  stanzas*  and 
purporting  to  be  a  selection  from  many  thousands  by 
the  san[)e  author,  is  exclusively  in  metre  of  thi*  kind. 
The  introductory  verse  intimates,  that 

!    **  Seven  hundred  couplets  fgdbas)  are  here  selected  out  of 
ten  millions  of  elegani^ couplets  composed  by  the  poet  Ha'liV' 

• 

Ha'la  is  a  known  title  of  Sa'liva'hana,  and  is  so 
explained  both  here  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  by  the 
scholiast  Ganga'd*hara  bhat'ta.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  he  really  composed  those  verses; 
and  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  conjecture,  that 
the  true  author  of  them  was  patronised  by  that  mo- 
narch whose  existence  as  an  Indian  sovereign  has  been 
brought  in  doubt. 

The  metre  called  Maharashtra  in  Pracrif^  Mara- 
haf/a)  is  a  tetrastich,  of  which  each  verse  contains  29 
matras,.  scanned  by  one  foot  of  6  and  five  of  4  ;  with 
a  terminating  trochee.  It  has  pauses  at  the  18th  and 
29th  tfialras.  This  measure  is  evidently  denominated 
from  the  country,  which  gives  name  to  the  Marahatta 
nation  ;  as  another  species,  beforementioned,  takes  its 


*  From  their  number,  entitled  Sat  sat. 


designation  from  Saurashtra  or  f^oratnia  *.     The  cir- 
cumstance is  remarkable^       .  '     . 

Another  tetrastich,  which  it  is. requisite  to  notice, 

is  denominated  Rola.  ^  Each  verse  contains  24  matras : 

-and  this  species  of '  metre  admits  twelve  varieties;,  froth 

24  short  syllables  to  ]  1  long  and  two  short,  bearing 

distinct  names. 

,  The  Sha^padica  (Pr.  CVhappaa)  is  a  stanza  of  six 
irerses  :  arranged  in  a  tetrastich  and  couplet ;  the  first 
termed  Cavya,  and  the  second  UllaJa.  In  the  tetra- 
stich, each  verse  contains  24  moments  (scanned  2'+  five 
times  4+2,  or  else  6+  four  times  4+2)  with  a  pause  at 
the*  I  itix  moment ;  and  each  verse  of  the  coi;»plet  con- 
tains 28  moments,  with  a  pause  at  the  15th.  The  va- 
rieties are  extremely  numerous,  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  the  places  of  the  long  and  short  syllables.  No 
fewer  than  forty-five  variations  of  the  tetrastich,  and 
seventy- one  of  the  whole  stanza,  have  separate  names* 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  short  and  long 
syllables  (from  152  short  to  70  long  and  12  short  in 
the  whole  stanza,  or  from  96  short  to  44  long  and  8 
short  in  the  tetrastich).  The  following  example  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pingala-vritti. 

CKhapp'da  ot  Shai^padica. 

Pind'hau  idi'd'ha  san'n'aha  ;  baha  uppara  pac'hc'hara  dai, 
Band'hu  samadi,  ran  a  d'halau.     Satni  Hammi  baana  lai. 


•  The  peninsulia,  "between  the  gulfs  of  Camhay  and  Cutch,  The 
name  remains,  but  the  boundaries  oi*  the  province  are  more  restricted 
than  in  ancient  times.  It  still,  however,  includes  the  remains  of 
C&ibhna's  city  of  D<va'rca' ;  the  celcbraied  temple  of  Somana't^ha 
so  freqaently  plundered  by  the  Muhamnians  ;  and  the  mountain  of 
Gtranara  held  sacred  by  the  Jainas  no  less  than  by  the  followers  of 
.  the  Veda. 
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[See  Plate  A.  Fig.  Q."] 

Jajjala,  general  of  Hamm(ra^s  forces^  taking^ 
field  against  the  Muhammedan  emperor,  says  ym^ 
tingly 

**  I  PUT  on  strong  armour,  placing  barbs  on  my  horse,  and 
taking  leave  of  kinsmen,  I  hapten  to  the  war.  Having  recQTed 
the  commands  of  my  master  HammIra,  I  fly  throaghtlie  J 
sky;  I  pursue  the  road  ;  I  flourish  my  scimitar  on  the  Mid  of 
the  foe..  Amid  the  bustle  of  horse  and  foot  I  scale  mountaifiL 
In  Hammira's  cause,  Jajjala' declares.  The  fire  of  witth 
burns  within  me  ;  laying  my  sword  on  the  head  of  the  Sultio, 
and  abandoning  this  corporeal  frame,  I  ascend  to  heaven.*' 

The  emperor,  whose  death  was  thus  v^nly  promised 
to  HammIra,  by  his  braggart  general,  must  have  been 
Sulta'n  MuHAMMED  Khu'ni,  with  whom  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  contemporary ;  and  who  reigned  from 
A,  D.  1325  to  J351  *.  HAMMfRA  was  sovereign  of 
Sdcambhariy  which,  with  unfeigned  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Wilford  on  a  geographical  ques- 
tion, I  still  think  to  ht  Sdmhher  ^ :  and  for  this  sim- 
ple reason  ;  that  the  culinary  salt,  brought  from  the 
lakes  of  Sa'mbher^  is  named  in  Sanscrit^  Sa^cambhariya 
luvana^  answering  to  the  Hindi  Samhher  I'dun.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  remark,  that  maps  exhibit  a  place 
of  the  name  of  Sarnhhere  between  Ujjayani  and  Indor, 

The  Utcacliha  is  a  stanza  of  six  verses,  each  com- 
prising eleven  moments  (scanned  4+  4+  3).  It  ad- 
mits eight  species  from  6o  short  syllables  to  28  long 
and  10  short. 


•  As.  Res,  Vol.  IX.  192. 
t  As.  Res.  Vol.  VII.  p.  511, 
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B  Ctindalic/t  is  composed  of  orte'^ianKa  of  the 
named  Dohd^  followed  by  another  in  the  measure 
Rold.  The  entire  stanza  consequently  comprises 
verses.  In  this  species  of  metre;  rhyme  and  -al- 
ion  are  so  appropriate  ornaments,  that  it  admits 
petrtion  of  a  complete  hemistich  or  even  an  entire 
r  aif  in  the  following  example  extracted  from  the 

Cwictalica  or  Cznfd'aluu 

■ 

i611a  maria  D'hilH  maha,  nmch'hla  Mecli*ha  sarira, 
a  Jajjalla  malabara,  cbai'la  bira  Hammira. 
itla  bira  tiammira,  paa  bbdra  meini  campai* 
;ttinaganabaand*haTad*h6li  siiraha  raba  j'hampaji. 
^maga  nab  a  and'hdra  anu.     C'biirasinaca  61  la 
^ali^  daniafivipac*bc*ha;mdru  D'billi  maha  d*h61li. 

[See  Plate  B.  Fig.  1.] 

viNG  made  the  barbarians  faint  at  the  sound  of  the 
eaien  in  the*  midst  of  D'biJ{i,  and  prieceded  by  J  a  jj'a  la 
t  above  athlets,  tbehera  HammIra  advadceis;  and  as 
)  Ha  M  Mi  R  A  advances,  the  eai;th  trembles  under  bis  feet. 
Dnd  of  dust,  raised  by  the  march  of  his  multitudes,  ob^ 
the  chariot  of  the  s\ln.  Darkrtcds  spreads  tsrith  the 
of  his  mulutud^s.  The  hostages  of  'the  Khorasanian 
[1 ;  th    foe  is  slaughtered  ;  and  ihis  drum  is  beat  In  the 

iD'biin: 

tanza  of  nine  verses,  composed  of  one  *of  five 
retastrich  of  the. metre  called  Doha  subjoined  to 
ienoii  inared  RadUfhd.  Here  the  stanza  pf  five 
IS  three  verse*  of  15  moments  eatrh-,  with.  tWdcJf 
1  1 1  interposed;  I'he  distributi<5ii'  ofctfcq.//^]^ 
tx  with  a  restriction  as;  to  the-te^miaatini^,^(iB«, 
in  each  verse:  and  a  difference  in- thrregnh?-- 
F  the  feet  gives  rise  to  ^ii  varieties  v^hjcli  JlJjaf^ 
t  appcllarions.  .  •     •   ^ 

.X.  E  e 


:9ii'8A,in  seven  caotos^A  poem -beld  rn  greu 
tion.by  /f/n^  of  the  middle  tribes,  is  composed 
in  a  similar:  metre  under  the  same  name  (Ckaaf 
containing  the  satne  number  of  verses  ( l^  gin  the 
It  alternates  with  ihe  Do/ia  ;  aijd  very  rarely  givi 
in  that  poem  to  any  other  metre. 

In  this  metre  the  stanza  contains  the  greatd 
ber  of  verses  of  any  admitted  into  Prdcrtt  p 
The  other  measures  .regulated  by  quantity  dxy 
stich$,  except  the  Ghaft'a  and  certain  other  c 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  p:tge*  ;  some  of  whic) 
.hav«  been  ranked  with  more  propriety  undei'l 
head  of  uniform  metre. 

.  :  Oke  other  measure  which  is  placed  in  this  d 
which  belongs  rather  to  another,  remains  to  be. 
It  is  an  irregular  stanza  of  four  verses  conraintc 
tiately  t7  and  ts  syllables  with  no  regulation 
length  or  of  the  quantity  of  the  verse  or  staozi 
penned  GanSha^  or  in  Pracril  Guaifhdna, 

■  Th  e  rest  of  the  Pracrlt  metres  may  be  sougl 

BvnOnrifal  tahlrsfiiihtninfH  m  rKr« /xiii.ii? 


I  ?>3rHfcpwS&ntinay  be.  a  proper  place  for  rtoticih  f  a  class 
jjf  poetry,nvhich  have  been  even  more  cairivited  4n' the 
4V^<?r/^and  provincial  languages  than  in  Sanserif.   £al^ 
'  lude  to  the  crbticfc  poetry  of  th^ //iW«/;         > 

A  -  ■  :,  •■•.••  .,..•,  ..... 

;•  jOn  its  general  charjacter,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that 
\%  is  free  froni  the  grievous  defects  of  the  Hifidi  poem* 
j^mposed  in  the  stile  and  metre  of  Persian  verse:  but 
it  wants  elevation  of  sentiment  and  simplrcky  of  diction^ 
The  passion,  which  it  pictures,  is  sensual,  but  the  lan-^ 
guage  refined;  with  some  tenderness  in  the  expression 
and  m  the  thoughts.  Among  the  most  celebrated  po- 
ems in  this  class,  may  be  mentioned  the  Chauta  pancha^, 
jiri  comprising  fifty  stanzas  by  Chaura,  and  ^/>itfr/^ 
s^ataca  containing  twice  that  number  by  Amaru.  The 
first  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  poet  Ch aura, 
who,  being  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  condemned  to  death,  triumphs  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  successful  love.  The  other,  which  is  a 
collection  of  unconnected  stanzas  on  amatory  topicks, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  great  Sancara 
a'ch'arya,  composed  by  him  in  his  youth  before  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 

•,  .   .        .';..■■  ,..•.. 

.Some  of  the  com»^entators  on  thiB  poem  have  at- 
t^nipted  to  explain  it  in  a  devout  and  mystical  senSe^ 
on  the  same  principle  upon  which  J  AY  AD  B'vA'slyri'ck 
poems  are  interpreted  as  bearing  a  religious  meaning. 
Trifc,int;erpretation,  however;  is  too  stramed  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  and  though  Jayade'va's  intention  may  have 
been  deyoii.t,  and  his  meaning  spiritual ;  Amaru,  or 
whoeye^r  was  the  true  authpi:' of.  the  work  bearing  this 
j|ftnie>  is;,Qleftrly  the  lave  of  an  earthly  mistress.        V; 

'  THETOOirt  sicigulaKciptSip^^^  this- cIai&:Qf.p4ft7 

Oy,  and- for  whiQb:ch(eHy  a  notipccof  ith^  cbcenhere. 
iOtto<iuced>  oie  those'  ia:whkh'th<i-  fiAubdc'ts'rireaita 
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with  the  studied  arrangement  and  formal  precision  of 
the  schools.  I  «hall  instance  tht  Rasamanjari  of  Bui'- 
NDTDATTA  Mis^RA  In  SdfiscrU^  and  the  works  of  Ma- 
TiRAMA  and  SuNDARA  in  HmdL  Here  various  des- 
criptions of  lovers  and  mistresses  distinguished  by  tern- 
pef,  age  and  circumstances,  arc  systematically  chssed 
and  logically  defined,  with  the  seriousness  and  elalxh 
rate  precision  of  scholastick  writers.  As  ridicule  w« 
not  intended,  these  poems  are  not  humorous  but  tri: 
fling:  and  I  should  not  have  dwelt  on  the  subject,  if 
their  rmmber  and  the  recurrence  of  them  in  difimst 
languages  of  India^  were  not  evidence  that  the  hatioiu^ 
ttiste  is  consulted  in  such  compositions. 

Iir.  Varrla  vriifa;  metre  regulated  by  the  number 
of  syllables.  ^ 

The  nextsort  of  metre  is  that,  whicji  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  syllables  :  it  is  denominated  AcshardcK^ 
handa^  or  Varna  vritta  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre- 
ceding kinds  which  are  rej^ulated  by  quantity;  and  it 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  sorts,  according  as  the 
verses,  composing  the  stanza,  are  all  similar,  or  the  al- 
ternate alike,  or  all  dissimilar. 

This  also  is  a  stanza  of  four  verses  (padas)^  each 
containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  the  length  of 
which  is  regulated  by  special  rules.  The  number  of 
syllables  varies  from  twenty- four,  to  a  hundred  and  foor, 
in  each  strophe  :  this  is,  from  six  to  twenty-six  in  each 
verse.  There  iafe  indeed  names  in  Prdcrh  prosody  for 
verses  from  one  to  ttve  syllables,  and  instances  of  &»- 
scril  verse  containing  a  higher  number  than  aboie 
stated,. viz.  from  twenty- seven,  tp  one  less  than  a  thou- 
sand. But  these  constitute  distinct  classes  of  mefre. 
Between  the  Unfits  first  mentioned,  t\^enty-one* kinds 
receive  different  appellations  Appropriated  to  themni^ 
of  syllables  contained  in  the  stanza. 


£ach  kind  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  possible 
metres  according  to  the  different  modes  in  which  lotig 
and  short  syllables,  as  weil  as  pauses,  ms^y  be  distri* 
buted:  and  since  the  four  quarters  of  each  stanza  tntkf 
he  either  alt  alrke,  or  only  the  afternate  similar,  or  aU 
different,  the  variety  of  possible  metres  is  almost  infi* 
iifte.  PiKGALA,  however,  gi ves. directions  for  cotnpu*- 
ting  the  number  of  species,  and  for  finding  their  places, 
or  that  of  any  single  ojfie,  in  a  regtlUr  enomefation  of 
them;  or  conversely  the  metre  of  any  species  pf  whtcti 
the  place  is  assigned :  ^nd  rules  have  been  given  eve* 
for  calculating  the  sp^ace  which  would  ^e  ri^quisite  fet 
writing  down  alt  the  various  ispecies. 

In  the  first  class^  or  kind,  wherein,  (he  verse  consists 
of  six  syllables,  64  combinations  ar^  computed  on  the 
syllables  of  each  verse;  409()*  on  thpsc  of  the  half 
stanza;  and  16,777,216 -|--  on  the  24  syllables  which 
constitute  the  complete  stanza  of  this  class.  In  the 
last  of  the  twenty-one  kinds,  67»10S,864  combinations 
are  computed  on  26  syllables  within  each  verse;  nearly 
4,503,621,000,000,000,  on  52  syllables;  and  more 
than  20,282,368,000,000,000,000,600,000,000,000;, 
on  a  hundred  and  four  syllables  which  form  the  stanza*  J 

Tun  diFerent  sorts,  which  have  been  used  by  poets, 
ate  few  rn  combrcrison  with  the  vaft  muhitude  of  possible 
metres.     Still  thev  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  described 


•  Viz.  64  uniform^ and  4032  half  equal. 

f  Viz.  04  onifarnn;  403'i  half  equal ;  ami  10,773,120  unequal 
or  dUsimiiar.  v 

X  A  mode  cf  catculat'iig  the  possible  varieties  of  met'-e  ts  also 
taught  in  the  LiUvati,  a  treatise  of  arithnietick  aod  gcromctry  by 
JBnVscAJ^A.  This  truly  learned  astronomer  .was  als-  a  ]»oe^ ;  and 
his  roatheinaticai  work:;  are  composed  in  highly  p;>}ish(^i  i>ittr<'.  If 
<be  reader  figure  to  himfelf  £upLii>  in  alcaick  meafure,  DiopHAif^ 
TVS.io  aaapvst,  or  the  Almagest.  Yer§iiied  with  ail  the  vsLt'iety  of 
l^f^ratiiV%  \XitiiG,  he  will^brmao  adequate  puUoo  of  this  incongruity. 
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at/fiill  lobgth,  r  shall  therefore  select,  as  speciUoli 
those 'sorts  of  metre,  which  are  most  frequently  taa^ 
ployedy  or  which  •require  particular  notice  ;  retefno^ 
tor  the  rest  to  tiie  subjoined  tables  is  which  the  vanotf 
kinds  are  succinctly  exhibited  by  siagle  letters  descrip* 
tivt  of  feet'  scanned' in  the  Indittn  9^^  in  the  Lkm 
ihode*  ,  :.::   ^ 

'  In  the  best  Sanscrii  poems^  as  those  of  Ga'lida'sAi 
BffVKAv>i%.^S'fii^}ARSHA^  Ma^oha,:  &c.  tiie  poet 
usually  adheres  to  th^  sam^,  or  at  least  to  similar  ineue, 
throughout  the  whole,  of  fhecanjQ;*  excepting  towards 
the  close  of  it,  wh^fe  the  ipetre  is  qsusilly  changed  in 
the  laft  tw9  or  three  stanzas^ .  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  rendering. the: conclusion  more  iropressivc. 
Sometimes  indeed;  'the  metre  is  Tnore  irregular,  being 
'  changed  several  times  witbin  the  same  canto;  or  even 
altering  with  every  stan^za. 

. '  •        t  ■  •      -  '  ' 

The  Rtighiiva  pandavtya^  by  CavxeVja,-!-  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  complete  poem,  every  canto  of  which  ex- 
hibits variety  of  metre.  This  extraordinary  jjot-m  is 
composed  with  studied  ambiguity  ;.  so  that  it  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  reader,  be  interpreted  as  relating  the 
histoty  bf  'Ra'm a  and  otl>er  descendants  of  Das^ai- 
at*ha,  of  that  of  Yud'hisht'hira  and  other  sons  of 
I'a'ndu.  The  exan^p.e  of  this  singular  style  of  com-r 
position 'had  been  set  by  Suband'hu  in  the  story  of 
Vdsavaclatta  and  Ba'nabhatta  in  his  unfinished 
work .  entitled  Cidamlnart  \  ^^  13  hinted  by  Cavira'ja. 
Both  these  work's,  which  like  the  Das^ a cutftara  of 
Pandi,  are  prose. compositions  in  poetical  language, 


f    i     ' Mil      I    ■       V  I  M^  ii    ■  i<M.  ■  ■■■*  '1      I  li  <      I        i  I   in 


•   •Writers  on'rbctorick  (as  the  adthorofthe  Sdhhi/a  darpM^awA 
mben)  inyit.iiowo  aVa  rnaxim/tbat  the  metre  «n4  style . should io 
general  be  uniform  in  each  canto :  but  they  admit  occasiofial  deria<r 
tjons  in  regard  to  the  metre.   * 
t  So  the  author  ha^  called  himialff  • 


I  < 
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a6d  therefore  reckoned  among  poems,  do  indeed 
hilnt  continual  inftances  of  terms  and  phrases  emplojped 
in  a  double  sense  :  but  not,  like  the  Raghav^  pdndtrjiya^ 
two  distinct  stories  told  in  the  same  words. 

• 

The  following  passage  will  sufiBciently  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  poem  is  composed.  The  6rst 
stanza  is  of  the  mixed  sort  of  metre  named  U^Jdn, 
which  will  be  immediately  described  ;  the  second  k  in 
iKieof  the  measures  compoising  it^  termed  V^Sndravnjmi: 

» 

[Se^  PtATB  B.  Fig.  2.] 

50  M&luh  s'riyan  sandadliad  Indnmaty^h 
S'laghyah  s'arate&Ia  inv6'du  panotSi, 
Asau,  praj^p&lanadacsha  bbi^T&d^ 
Ajftsya  cbacr^  manasab  pramMam. 

51.  Vicbitraviryasya  divan  gatasya 
Pituh  sa  rdjyam  patipadya  b^lj6, 
Puiim  Ajddhjicn,  Dbrltr&sbtra  bhadrdoi^ 
Sa  Hastis6phaiD  suc*baxn  ad'hywiU* 

<*  Having  the  beauty  of  his  mother  Ikdomati,  sbd 
admirable  like  the  dewy  season  when  it  enjoys  tbe  beauty  of 
the  stars,  he  (Das'ara'tua)  made  giad  tbe  mind  of  Aja? 
by  bis  skill  in  the  protection  of  the  peop!e.  Succeeding  in 
youth  to  tbe  kingdom  ofhis  variously  valiant  father^  who  de* 
parted  for  heaven^  he  dwelt  happily  in  the  city  of  Ay6Xhya'^ 
wbicb  was  adorned  witb  elephants  and  upheld  tbe  prosperit]^ 
ofhis  realm/* 


.  ->■ 


Othbawisb  interpreted  the  saitie{>assage  signifies  . 

•*  Havin'o  the  beauty  ^if  his  mother,  and  adn^rablef  iik(^ 
the  dewy  8eason,,when  u  enjoys  the  beauty,  of  the.  $.tars  and 
of  the  moon,  he  (Pa  ndo)  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  unborn 
god,  by  his  skill  in  the  protectLD(i..of  creatures.  Succeeding 
|n  youth  to  the  kingcbsm  of  bis  father  ViCHrTRATiRTA^ 


*  Aja  was  father,  and  IiiBtMAvi  itiotbcr^0CIU*iAaA2r' 

Et4 
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who  depi^tf d  from  heaven,  he  dirdt  happily  in  tho  petcehl 
city  of'J-'asiittdfura  auspiciously  inhabited  by  Dhritaka'- 
SHTUA.'*     1.50.  and  51. 

To  proceed  with  the  subject.'  In  general  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  verse,  which  arc'  contaiped  in  the  sub- 
joined  synoptical  t^ble  of  viniform  metre,  ^re  used 
singly,  and  the  stan?4  is  consequently  regular:  but 
some  of  the  species,  differing  little  from  pacji  other, 
arejn  e'rmixed.  Thus  the  JnJravoJray  measured  by  a 
daciyl  between  two  epitrites  (Sd  and  *2d),  and  the 
Upendravajra^  which  begins  uitb^  a  diiambus,  maybe 
mixed  in  the  same  stania.  This*sbrt  of  rnixt  nvetre  lao 
example  of  which  has  been  just  now  exhibited)  is  de- 
nominated Upajdti :  itof  course  admits  fourteen  vari- 
ations ;*  or,  witK  the  regular  stanzae^  sixteen.  The 
relief  which  it  afJbrds  from  the  rigorous  la>y^  of  the 
uniform  stanza,  render  it  a  favourite  metre  with  the  best 
poets.  It  has  been  much  cmploy^rjd  by  Ca'lida'sa, 
in  whose  \  ocmon  the  birth  and  marriage  of  PAffiVATi', 
three  out  of  the  seven  cantos,  which  Compose  it,  are  in 
this  metre  ;  as  are  eight  out  of  nineteen  in  his  hcroick 
poem  on  the  glory  of  the  race  of  Raghu. 

The  last  mentioned  work,  which  is  entitled  Raghi- 
-y^w/tf,  and  is  among  the  most  admired  compositions 
in  the  Sariscrit  tongue,  contains  the  history  o\  Ka^ma 
and  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  from  Dili'pa 
father  of  Raghu,  to  Agnjvkbn'a  a  slothful  pnncc 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  and  posthumous  son. 
The  first  eight  cantos  relate  chiefly  to  Kaghu,  with 
whose  history  that  of  his  fother  Dili  pa  and  of  his 
son  Aja,  is  nearly  connected.  The  next  eight  concern 
Ra^ma,  whose  story  is  in  like  manner  intimately  con- 

•  VxcHiTKAViRYA  was  husband  of  PANDu'smotber. 

t  Th  y  have  disJihct  narQcs,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
CWhandt  m:\rtan' da^  cited  bytbecoramentator  on  tbe  VritaRetnalara: 
as  MoMfrabha  CaniimsU,  Ice. 
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hected  With  that  of  his  father  Pas'aratha  and  of  his 
sons  Cus'a^  and  Lava.  The  three  concluding  cantos 
regard  the  descendants  of  Cus'a,  from  Atit'hi  to 
Agnivern'a,  both  of  whom  are  noticed  at  consider- 
able length  ;  each  being  the  subject  of  a  single  canto, 
in  which  their  characters  are  strongly  contrasted  ;  while 
the  intermediate  princes,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  arc 
crowded  into  the  intervcnino;  canto,  which  is  little  else 
than  a  dry  genealogy. 

\ 

The  adventures  (tf  Ra'ma  are  too  well  kqown  to  re* 
quire  any  detailed  notice  in  this  place.     The  poet   has 
selected  the  chief  circumstances  of  his  story,  and  nar- 
rates them  nearly  as  they  are  told  in  the  mythological 
poems  and  theogonies ;  but  with  far  greater  poetical 
embellishments.    Indeed  the  general  style  of  the  poems 
esteemed  sacred  (not  excepting  from  this  censure  the 
Ramayat/a of  Va^l^ii^ci^)  is  flat,  diffuse^  and  no  less 
deficient  in  ornament   than   abundant  in    repetitions; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  examplps  Jiave  been  se- 
le<ft^cd,  for  the  present  essay,  exclu^vely  from  the  cele- 
brated prophane  poems.     Raima's  achievements  have 
been  sung  by  the  prophan^  as  frequently  as.  by  th^e  sa-t 
cr^d  poets.     His   story  occupies  a  cousidecablc  placQ 
in  maiiV  of  the  Pura?l'as.y^^diU  the  sole  object  of  VVj:#» 
.  mIci's  poem,  and  of  another  entitled   j^cThyalma  Ra- 
mdyana^  which  is  ascribed  to  Vxa'sa.  -  A  fragment  of 
a  Ramayaua  attributed  to  Baud'ha'yana   is   current 
ip  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  p<?pinsula  ;  and  the 
great  philosophical  poem,  usually  cited  under  the  title 
oiYoga  vasishfha^  is  a  -pztt  of  mRa^mayan'^^  com- 
prising the   education    of  th^   devout   hero.     Among 
prophane  poems  on  the  same  subject,  the  Raghuvans^o-' 
and  Bhait'tcavya^  with  the  'Rdg^havapandavtytahtiax^ 
mentioned,  are  the  moft  efteemed  in   Sans^^it^'v^  the 
Ramayana  of  Tulas'ida'sa    and  Ra'machatidnca!  of 
C]p^sAVADA''sA  are  in  Hindi.    The   minor,  poets,  who 
hays  emplpyed  ihemselves  on  the  .Mme  topidky  'b^h^ 
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in  Sanscrit  ^Xid  in  the  Pra^^rit  and  provincial' dialectic 
are  by  far  too  numeroas  to  be  here  specified.  -^ 

;Thb  other  poem  of  CAfLiDA^i^A .  abovemehtioRed^ 
though  entitled  Cumdrasatfihiaim  or  or'\g\n  of  Cum  Alii 
(who  is  son  of  Pa'tJ v ati;,  closes  with  PA^EVAifB 
wedding.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  incompletes 
and  a  tradition  runs,  that  it  -originally  consisted  of 
twenty  1- two  books.  However,  it  relates  the  birth  of  the 
goddess  as  daughter  of  mount  Hima'laya  ;  and  cc- 
febrates  the  religiou$  austerities  by  which  she  gained 
S'l ^ A  for  her  husband  ;  after  Candabha,  or  Cupid,' 
bad  failed  in  inspiring  S'ivA  with  a  passion  for  her,  and 
bad  perished  (for  the  time)  by  the  fiery  wrath  of  the 
god»  The  personages,  not  excepting  her  father,  the 
l^npwy  mountain^  are  described  with  human  manners 
ind  the  human  form;  and  with  an  exact  observance  of 
^^/\w  costume. 

-■,■■"■•  .  > 
The  following  stanza  from  a  poem  in  mixed  lan- 
guage, upon  the  same  subject  (the  birth  of  Cuma'ha), 
IS  selected  as  a  further  example  of  Upajati  metre,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner,  in  which  Sanscrit  and 
fra'crit  are  sometimes  intermixed.  It  is  quoted  fur 
that  purpose  in  the  Pin^aia-vriffi. 

[Sbe  Pjuat*  B,  Fig.  3.] 

* 

BsUah  Cnmirah  ;  sa   ch'ba^mun'da-d'h^ri.    Upaa-hini 
'    .    hamu  6cca-nari^    . 
,.\   Ahar-n'isaii;i  c'bai    visham  bhic^hari,      Gatir  bhavitii 
.     hamarl.  ... 

"^DbW,'  grieving  over  her  infant  son  Cuma^aa  or 
Scan  PA,  say  s^ 

'VThecbild  is  an  infant,  but  be  has  six  mouths  [tobefeif]: 
I  am  a  belple8s>  solitary,  ftoutle :  night  and.  day  ipy  ntiendicaat 


kusband  swallows  poison .:  what  resource  is  tbecff,  «I«)8,  for 
me  ?" 

V 

An  instance  of  the  same  measure  used  in  the  Mdrd- 
ha/i'a  (Maharashtra)\2Ln^m,gt\s  quoted  by  the  c6pai!7 
mentator  on  the  VrUta-ranJcara.  It  appears,  howy 
cver,  from  the  rhymes^  that  the  verse  x%  tnere  .sub<iir^. 
vided  by  a  pause  after  the  5th  iyllablc. . 


\     •<! 


t         1.         %r 


,The  variety  of  the  XJpajdti  metre  Is  ii\creased 
the  further  mixture  of  two.  sorts  of  iati>bj<;  mea^ur^ 
ed  Fans' as  l' ha  and  Indravaris'a\  .  The  first,  is  com? 


nauj 


posed  of  a  chbriambus  between  two  di^ambi  ^  in  t^f^ 
second^  the  first  dissyllable  is  a  spondee  instead  of,  ^ 
ia^nbic.  Instances  of  this  nxixt  metre  occur  in  VVl- 
Mic/s  Ramyana^^  in  the  Sri-hhagavata  Pura^iaj^ 
and  in  a  metaphysical  aj[uii  theological  drama  cntltira 
Fraho'dha  Chandrodaya  J. 


r-^   :  .  ^ 


The  following  example  fronri  the  drama  qow  men* 
tioned,  exhibits  the  cbmblnation  of  those  four  ibrtsov 
metre  in  a  single  stanza, 

Vidyi-prab6dh6daya-jahma*bhumir^    V&rinoM     luucii^ 
puri  nirityayA  *       •^*  ,  ••  .     \y,:^-:\ 

Atah  cul6chch*h^da-vid'hiih  vid?hitsur  oivastum  tfrejpliV 
hati  nityam  6va  sah. 

[See  Plate  B,  Fig.  4.^ 

•  «^  Fdrdnasi,  the!  ihdeMrUctibli:  cky  oV^Xtmat  SKWsaSoh,  is 
the  native  land  ofscie'nce  ahd  intellect  f  hence,  one  desirous 
of obseiVihg^ the  priecepisby  which'  a  cantimiance of  fiuhily  i$ 
cut  off,  r^nd  final  beatitude  obtained],  is  solicitous  to  dwell 
there  continually." 


f  1  !        J     ^ 


In  Skp^ssase  01  the  oundar a  Canda,  '  "^ 

t  Book  lOth.  ./      ^'.  ".\:'! 

,Z  Among  the  perfons  of  this  drama  are  the  paflions  and  vices 
(piidlc,  anger;  avyicc,  ..&c.),  ylib  tb^. vUtiHss.  ^as  pity  and  paficnpp ;) 
^bdbther^abstract.Bo.tipn^Lspme  dr  ^nicn  cotistitat^  rcry  ^tranM 
jirfoniikations.    THcauthoUas  Cat&  '-  \^'-^-      ' 
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The  same  term  (UpqjaUt)y  as  descriptive  of  mat 
metre,  has  been  also  applied  to  the  intermixture  of  ttvo 
spondaic  nieasii res  named  Vato^rmi  2inA  SaHni:  which 
are  very  similar,  the  first  having  an  anapaest,  the  other 
j^cretic,  between  adispondeus  and  'id  epirritus,  witTia 
pause  at  the  fourth  syllable.  Analogous  to  the  first  of 
thiese  are  thfc  Hat'hoddhata,  and  Siioa^gata'  measured  by 
an  anapaest  preceded  by  two  trochees,  and  followed  in 
the  one  by  two  iambics  ;  and  it>  the  other  by  an  ionic 
These  and  the  prccedit^g  are  n  etres  in  very  co  toon 
use  with  the  best  poets  :  and  instances  of  them,  wiB 
occur  in  subsequent  extracts  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
other  measures  with  which  they  are  joined. 

The  several  sorts  o^ metre  above  described  are,  like 
the  two  last,  also  employed  separately  :  for  instance  the 
irrst  cantos  of  the  A^<zi;?A^^A{)vz  of  S^ri'harsha,  and 
Ciratdrjuniya  of  Bha'kavi,  as  weH  asth^tofthe  epiik 
poem  of  Ma'gha,  are  in  the  iambic  measure  called 
Vam^asfha  ;  which  recurs  again  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  poems :  especially  in  the  Cirdta^  of  which  four 
books  out  of  eighteen  are  in  this  measure. 

The  first  of  the  works  just  now  nicntioned  is  a  poem 
in  twenty-two  camoson  the  marriage  of  Nala  king  of 
NishacTha  and  DamayantI  daughter  of  BhIma  king 
of  Vulcrhha.  It  is  a  favourite  poem  on  a  favourite  sub- 
ject :  and  though"  confessedly  not  free  from  faults,  is  by 
many  esteemed  tl.e  most  beautiful  composition  in  the 
jS^wjm^  language.  The  marriage  of  Nax-a  and  Da- 
mayantI, his  loss  of  his  kingdom  by  gaming,  through 
the  fraudulent  devices  of  Call  disguised  in  the  human, 
form,  his  desertion  of  his  wife  and  his  transfoi'mation, 
her  distresses,  her  discovery  of  his  v/ife  and  his  trans- 
formation, her  distresses,  her  discovery  of  him,  and  his 
restoration  to  his  proper  form  ard  to  his  throne,  are  re- 
lated in  another  poem  already  noticed  under  the  title  of 
NaloJaja :  their    adventures    likewise    constitute-   an 
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isodcofthe  Maha^bharafa,^  and  are  the  subject  of  at 
vcl  in  prose  and   verse,  by  Trivicrama  b'haii'a^  en- 
led  Nal4ifhampu^  or  Daviayanii  cat'ha.     Srihar- 
f  A*is  poom,  though  containing  much  beautiful  poetry 
cording  to  the  Indian  taste,  is  very  barren  of  incident, 
brings  the  story  no  further  than  the  marriage  of 
Tala  and  DamaynatI,  and  the  description  of  their 
lutual  aiffection  and  happiness  which  continues  not- 
ifithstanding  the  machinations  of  Call.  The  romantick 
nd  interesting  adventures  subsequent  to  the  marriage^ 
18  told   in  the   Nalo'daya^  are  here  wholly  omitted^ 
Arhile  the  poet,  with  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  which 
IS  but  too  well  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  hiscountry- 
tnen,  indulges  in  glowing  descriptions  of  sensual  love. 

Thb  following  example  of  Fansasfha  metre  is  from 
ihc  introduction  of  the  Nai$hadlma*  To  render  th^ 
luchofs  meaning  intelligible,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
[^remise,  that  the  mere  celebrating  of  Nala  t;nd  Da-? 
iiEA!irANT{  is  reckoned  sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of 
81  sinful  age ;  and  is  so  declared  in  a  passage  of  the 
Mahabhdraia. 

Fans  as f  ha  metre.  , 

Pavltram    atrdtanut^  jagad  yuge,  smriti,  rasa-cshilaf-' 

ayeva  yat,  cat'hl ; 
Cat'ham  na  s^  mad  giram,  kviiatn   api,  swasevinim  eva, 

pavitrayishyaii.  . 

[See  Plate  B.  Fig.  5.} 

^*  How  should  a  story,  which,  being  remembered,  purifies 
the  world  in  the  present  age,  as  it  were  by  %n  actual,  ablutioni 


• »  » 


*  From^the  53d  to  the  7dth  chapters  oithiVMaparva, 
t  A  co)fi%pcMi|tiony  ia  which  proee  and  verse  are  uiteBiiiixed»  b 
culled  CM^., 
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*    All  these  varieties  of  metre  hare  a- great  analogy  to 
the  Matrasamaca  and  other  species  before  described, 
which  similarly  contain  the  quantity  of  l6  short  sylla-  ; 
bles  or  8  long ;  reducible  to  foiir  equal  feet. 

Among  the  kinds  of  metre  described  at  the  foot  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  DMtiaca^  Totaca  and 
Pramitacshura  are  the  most  common.     A  stanza  in  tbfc 
anap«stic  measure  named  Pramiiacshara/\ii  which  each 
¥crse  exhibits  allitcratioa  at  itsVlose,  has  beendrcat^ 
4uotcd  from  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Ciratajunia  of  Bha' 
KAvi.     The  specimen    of  anapa5>tic  measure  TotacS^ 
which  will  be  here  cited  from  the  close  of  the  NaMaj$^ 
is  a  further  instance  of  alliteration  introduced  inio  eve- 
ry stanza  of  this  singular  poem. 

ToTACA. 

Ari-sanhalir  asya  vaneshu  s'udiam  padam  dpadam  ipad 

amd'padaiM. 
Suc'hadan  cha  jat'haivijandya  Harim  jatam  ayatamaji 

tanQ&  yatalVia. 

[Sbe  Plate  B.  Fig.  7.] 

"  The  Tuckless  and  Respondent  croud  .of  his  foes  found  itt 
the  forests  a  calamitous  place  of  sorrow  ;  and  prosperity  was 
constant  to  him,  who  gave  happiness  to  a  sincerely  afFeciion- 
ate  people,  as  she  cliqgs  to  H ari,  who  blesses  the  guileless." 
4.  46. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that,  in  several  sorts  of 
metre,  the  pauses  would  justify  the  division  of  the 
ftanz^into  a  greater  number  of  verses  than  four. and  in- 
stances hav^e  been  shown,  where  either  the  number  of 
syllables,  or  the  quantity,  would  be  the  same  in  each 
4B«FSe  of  a  stanza  of  eight,  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  short 
verses.  Ijj  the  following  species  of  metre,  the  verses 
of  the  stanza^  subdivided  according  tu  the  pauses^  are 
unequal.  .  ^  .... 
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TiiE  Sdrdulavicriditik^  a  very  common  metre,  of  which 
examples  occur  in  the  former  volumes  of  Asiatick  Re- 
searches*, is  a  tetrastich  in  which  the  verse  consists  pf 
nineteen  syllables  divided  by  the  pau^e  into  portions  of 
.  twelve  and  seven  syllables  respectively.  The  following 
knstance  of  this  metre  is  frondi  the  close  of  the  first  book 
•of  Ma^gha's  epick  poem ;  where  Na^r^da,  having  de» 
)ivered  a  message  from  lit pra,  inciting  Crishn'a  to 
war  with  Sis^upa'la,  king  of  the  Cbidis^  departs,  leavij 
iHg  the  heiTo  highly,  incensed  against  his  kinsman  and^ 
enemy* 

[Sb«  PlatbC.  Fig*  l.J 

V  O'm  ityuctavot6't'ha  sa'rngin'a,  iti 

Vyo'hrltoa  va'chan,  nabhas 

Tasiiiinn  utpatlre  purah  sura-tiiuna'v 
Indo'h  s'riyan  vibhroti, 

S atnin'a'm  anis'am  rinaVa  pis'unah,  . 
Chidd'hosya  Chaidyam  prati,  ^ 

Vyo'miii'va,  bhrucuti'  ch*halfenaj  vadan6 
.^  Cetus' chaca'rVpadam. 

•  While  the  divine  sige,  having  delivered  this  discourse, 
ascended  the  sky^  bearing  on  his  front  the  radiance  of  the 
'moon  ;  the  hero,  armed  with  a  bow,  uttered  an  expression  of 
assent;  and  the  frown,  which  found  place  on  bis  brow  wreak- 
ful  against  the  prince  of  the-  Ctedis,  was  as  a  portent  in  the 
heavens,  foretokening  destruction,  of  bis  foes/  i.  75* 

^  The  Manda cra'nta ,  which  is  the  metre  in  which 
the  Meghaduta  is  composed,  has  pauses  siiddividirig 
.  each  verse  of  seventeen  syllables  into  three  portioas^ 
containing  four,  six,  and  seven  syllables  respectively : 
viz.  two  spondees  ;  two pyrrichii  and  an  iambic;  a  ere- 
tic,  trochee,  and  spc^Mee.  The  Harini  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  transposing  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  verge,  and  making  the  third  consist  of 
an  anapaest  between  two  iambics.  An  instance  of  it 
will  be  fubsequcntly  exhibited. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  27i). 
VoL.X.  Ff 
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The  example  of  the  firft  mentioned  metre,  hereio' 
serted,  is  from  the  Megha-duta.  This  elegant  litBd 
poem,  attributed  as  before  observed  to  Ca^lida'sa; 
and  comprising  no  more  than  1 16  stanzas,  supposes  a 
Yatsha  or  attendant  of  Cu  ve'ra  to  have  been  separated 
from  a  beloved  wife  by  an  imprecation  of  the'  g^ 
CuvE^RA,  who  was  irritated  by  the  negligence  of  "the 
attendant  in  suffering  the,  celefiial  garden  to  be  trodderi 
down  by  Indba's  elephant.  Tlie  distracted  demigod,' 
banished  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  where  be  takes  fail 
abode  on  a  hill  on  which  Ra^ma  once  sojourned,* 
entreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate  mes^ 
sage  to  his  wife. 

Manddcrdtd  metre. 


jC 


JIC 


[See  Plate  C.  Fig.  2.] 

6.  Jatam  vanss  c,  bhuvana-vidite,  pusbciravartaeananii 
Ja'na'mi  twa  ni,  pracriti-purusan,  ca  marupam,  Magh6nah. 
Tena'  rthitwaii,  twayi,  vid*hi-sasad  duraband*hur,  gat6- 

.    ham. 
Ya'chna  m6gha'  varam  ad'higune,  nad'hame  labd'haca'nuu 

7.  Santapta'na  n  twam  asi  s'aran'an ;  tat,  pay 6,  priyaya'h 
Saodes'am  me  hara,  d'hanapati-cr6d*ha-vis  leshitasja, 
Gatuavya  te  vasatir  Alaca'  na'ma  yacshes  wara'n*am. 
Va'hyodya'na-  st'hita-hara-s'iras'  -chandrica -d'hcuta- 

harmya. 

^  I  KNEW  thee  sprung  from  the  celebrated  race  of  dihima 
clouds,  a  minister  of  Indra,  who  dost  assume  any  form  at 
pleasure:  to  thee  I  become  an  humble  suitor,  being  se- 
parated by  the  power  of  fate  from  my  beloved  spouse :  a 
request  preferred  in  vain  to  the  noble  is  better  than  success- 
ful solicitation  to  the  vile.  Thou  art  the  refuge  of  the  in- 
flamed :  therefore  do  thou,  O  cloud,  convey  to  my  bdored  a 
message  from  me  fvho  am  banished  by  the  wrath  of  the  god  of 
riches.  Thou  must  repair  to  Alaca  the  abode  of  the  lord  of 
Yacibas^  a  palace  of  which  the  whitened  by  the  moonbeam 

♦  Called  VJim^^xx. 
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froip  the  crescent  on  the  head  of  S'iva^i  who  seems  fixed  in 
the  grove  without.'*    6  and  7. 

'  Thb  Sic" harm  iy  also  a  common  metre,  distributes 
seventeen  syllables  into  ])onions  of  six  and  eleven  ; 
an  .iambic  and  two  spondees  in  the  one,  and  a  tribra- 
chys,  anapaest,  dactj^l,  and  iambic  in  the  other.  This 
Is  the  metre  of  the  Ananda  lahaat^  a  hymn  of  which 
Sai^cara'cha'kya  is  the  reputed  author,  and  which 
Is  addressed  to  S'iva',  the  Sactiox  energy  of  Siva  or 
Maha'deVa.  It  comprises  a  hundred  stanzas  of  or-* 
thodox  poetry  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  devoilt 
followers  of  Sancara:  the  devotional  poetry  of  the 
Hindus  docs  not  ufually  employ  metre  of  so  high  an 
order. 

\ 

"  Examples  of  this  measure  will  be  shown  in  a  sub» 
sequent  extract  from  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind: 
a  drama^  by  Bhavahhu^ti  entitled  MdlatiMdd'hava. 

'  The  Milini^f  consisting  pf  fifteen  syllables,  places 
two  tribrachys  and  a  spondee  in  the  one  subdivided 
portion  of  the  verse,  and  a  ere  tic,  trochee,  and  spondee 
in  the  other.  An  instance  of  it  occurs  in  a  former  ex- 
tract from  the  Ctraia'rjumiya.  The  following  example 
of  tliis  metre  isfjrom^  the  drama  abovementipncd.  The 
passage  is  descriptive  of  a  lovesick  maid. 

Ma'lirii  metre* 
[See  Plate  C.  Fig.  3  J 

Farimri^U%H|^j(iitl^*ai1anam  angam  ;  prarittih    ... 
Cut'ham  apl^,p^4vafrs(^pr&ri  !hanibhlli  criyasu.. 
C^layati  (fha-biip^Q^'^r  nishcalancasya  lacshniim 
,      :  Abhin^a-cari-di^J^pi^cVheda-c^ti^ 

'  Her  person  is  weary  like  bruised  threads  of  a  lotos ;  scarcely 
can  the  eai;nes^  intreaties  of  iier  attendants  incite  her  to  any 
exerti($h$  hc^chi^k;  t>&)6  W^<leW^^^u|$biiv6cy,  emulaten 
tM'b4Mbtyofas{K)l)^ssmo<^n;*  <  1.33.         .>*\ 

'■     ■''■*'■'      ■*;    ■:o;i-:    :*J^oh(^>:.  \:..   ;•-:.::     .      ..'     ; 

.  /-.■♦;•  *       •     ^ 
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The  Praharshini,  containing  t^rty  syllablesi  sejMr 
rates  a  molossus,  from  two  pyrrichii,  as  many  trochcei 
and  a  spondee.     An  example  of  it  will  be  shown  in  % 
subsequent  extract  from  Bhavabhu^ti's  drama. 

Thb  Ruchira\  with  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
disjoins  two  iambics,  from  two  pyrrichii,  a  trochee  and 
cretic.  The  opening  stanza  of  the  Bhattica^vya  may 
serve  a$  an  instance  of  this  metre.  The  poem  beariog 
that  title,  is  on  the  subject  of  the  adventures  of  Ra^ma: 
it  is  comprised  in  22  cantos.  Being  composed  pur* 
posely  for  the  practical  illustration  of  gnunmar,  it  ex? 
nibits  K  studied  variety  of  diction  in  which  words  ao9» 
.malously  inflected  are  most  frequent.  The  style,  how- 
ipver,  is  neither  obscure  nor  inelegant :  and  the  poein 
is  reckoned  among  the  classical  compositions  in  the 
iS/7;f/rr// language.  The  author  was  Bhartrihabi  :  not, 
as  might  be.  supposed  from  the  name,  the  celebrated 
brother  of  Vicrama'ditya  :  but  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  who  was  son  of  S^ri^d'hara  swa'mi,  as  we  are 
mformed  by  one  of  his  scholiasts  Vidya'  vin6ds. 

Buchiraf  metre. 
[See  Plate  C.  Fig.  4.] 

Abhun  nripo,  vibud'ha-sac'hah,  parantapah,  g  rutinwit  6,Dai 

arat'c'ha  itjndahritah, 
Gunair    varam»    bhuvana  hita-chch'halcna,   yam    Sanilanak 

pitaram  up  gamat  swayam. 

*  He,  whom  the  eternal  cho^  for  a(kther^  fW  he  tnigbt 
benefit  the  world  [in  a  hnman  fortri,T  i;ira«fa  fcii%,  a  friind  of 
tbe  god$,  a  discomfiter  of  foes,  atid  rdrited  in  ^ence :  bis 
name  was  Da  s' a  r at*b A.  He  wsis  i  pAilce  emtnent  for  bis 
virtues,'     l.  l. 

•    '  ■  #  ■         -       I  I 

The  «Sc«T;i7(^iXtf^  distributes  .twenty  sy!^^  Iff.t^^^^ 
portions  of  the  verse :  'One  containing  Jtwp  spood^ 
and  a  bacchius ;  th«  aeqoHd^^ur  short  syllables  4ikl  an 
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anapdeest ;  the  third  a  spondee,  pyrrichius,  und  ia(B- 
h\c.  The  SragShard  z,  very  common  mptre,  differs 
from  it,  only  in  the  third  portion  of  the  verse/  which 
contains  a  trochee,  spondee,  and  bacchius:  but  here  the 
number  of  syllables  in  every  subdivision  is  equal :  viz. 
seven.  In  all  the  other  instances  above  described,  the 
subdivisions  of  the  regular  verses  were  unequal. 

The  following  sorts  of  metre,  which  are  usually  em« 
ployed,  have  no  pauses  but  at  the  close  of  the  verse. 
The  Drata  vtlambitd  contains  in  each  verse  two  ana- 
paests preceded  by  three  short  syllables  and  a  long  one, 
and  followed  by  a  trochee.  Instances  df  this  nieasura 
have  been  already  cited  i«i  an  extract  from  the  Ctrdfdfr 
juniya*  The  Sragvini  is  measured  by  a  trochee^  spqo- 
dee,  and  iambic  repeated ;  as  the  Bhujangaprayatahby 
'a  similar  repetition  of  an  iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee. 
Both  sorts  of  metre  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  clas- 
Bick  poems. 

Th  e  Vasantatilaca^  which  consists  of  a  spondee,  i«tnr 
bic,  tribrachys,  dactyl,  trochee,  and  spondee,  is  one  df 
the  metres  in  most '  general  use.  It  commonly  occui% 
as  a  change  from  other  metre.  But  the  whole  5th  canto 
of  Ma'gha's  poem  is  in  this  measure.  The  Chaura 
panchasica,  a  short  poem  before  described,  is  in  the 
same  metre,  and  so  is  a  pathetick  elegy  on  the  death  df 
a  beloved  wife  which  occurs  in  the  Bhamani  vilasavL 
collection  of  npiscellaneous  poetry  by  Jaoanna't'ha 
Pandita  raja.    It  begins  thus  : 

Vasantatilaca* 

[SeePLATEC.  Pig.  5.] 

'  Since  (ate,  alas !  is  become  adverse^  and  the  gem  of  kindred 
is  deoarted  towards  heaven ;  to  whom,  O  my  soul,  wilt  thou 
tell  toy  srief  ?  and'who  wilt  appease  thy  anguish  with  refresh^ 
ingworas?' 

Pf3^ 
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Th»  following  passage  from  some  Hindi  poem,  i| 
quoted  in  Na'rayan'a  bhatVa's  commentary  on  the 
Vritia  Retnacara  as  a  specimen  of  this  metre  in  the 
Cunyacubja  dialect. 


k 


V 


\i 


Candarpa-rupa  jaba  tin  tumha  linha,  Crishn'a!  L6c6pa(;ci< 

ma  hatiia  hin,  bafeu-pifa,  cb'h6ri.        . 
Jau  bh^t'icain  sriraha>pira   nasaii  men.    Yain  bhenti  d&ti  |a 

patb  ai,  cabi  |b4ta>  CKSpi.* 


,    '*  Crishna,  /siince  tbou  didft  assume  the  form  of  Cupid,  I  I 
liave  neglected  worldly  afi^irs^  suffering  much  anxiety.   R^ 
tieVe  by  thy  presence  the  pain  of  separation  which  I  endure. 
Siieh  was  the  message,  with  which  the  Go  pi  dispatched  hfi 
embassadress/' 

->  ^.  V.  Shea  or  Vactra. 

The  most  common  Sanscrit  metre  is  the  stanza  of 
/oijpr  verses  containing  eight  syllables  each  :  and  deno- 
minated ifrom  the  name  of  the  c\ass^\^nusAtubh.  Se- 
veral species  of  it  have  been  described.  Two  very  sim- 
ple kinds  of  it  occur,  consibting  of  iambic,  or  .tro€haic 
feet  exclusively!".  The  rest  are  included  in  one  genc- 
.ral  designation:}:.  But  several  analogous  species  arc 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  Vacira. 
Here  the  laws  of  the  metre,  leaving  only  the  first  and 
eighth  syllables  indeterminate,  require  either  a  bacchiu 
I   i     ■       ■.  •  I  II      ■  - -.I,    »      »         ■    I        • 

*  Short  vowels,  when  final,  are  so  faintly  sounded,  that  they  arc 
iifoally  omitted  in  writing  the  provincial  languages  oi  India  io  Ro- 
man character.  But  they  have  been  here  preserved  at  the  close  of 
words;  being  necessary,  as  in  Sanscrit,  for  exhibiting  the  metre. 

t  The  first  termed  Prtf»i7ii,  the  other  Samuni.  Considered  as  a 
species  of  unitorm  metrti,  the  nrst  is  also  named  Nagaszcarupini  oi 
Matallica}  and  the  second  is  denominated  Mj//;V^.  There  is  also  a 
regular  measure  which  alternates  tiodiees  and  iambics^  and  is  deno* 
minatfd  Manavacdcrtda  :  and  another^  named  Chkrafada^  C0DsistiD| 
of  t  wo  dactyls  and  a  spondee. 

X  Vitana. 
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an  amphibrachys  *  before  the  eighth  syllable,  and 

rbid  an  anapaest  or  tribrachys  after^  the  first ;  as  also 

the  2d  and  4th  verses  of  the  stanza,  an  amphimacer. 

variety  of  this  metre  introduces  a  tribrachys  before 

le  8th  syllable  in  the  Jst  and  3rd  verses,  and  a  bacchius 

I  the  2d  and  4tht.     And  another  sort  J,  which  admits 

ve  varieties,  requires  the  penultimate  syllable  to  be 

hort  in  the  2d  and  4th  verses  ;  and  introduces  before 

he  8th  syllable  of  the  1st  and   third  verses,  a  dactyl^ 

uiapaest,  tribrachys,  amphimacer^  or  molossus. 

The  metre,  which  is  most  in  use,  is  one  of  the.  spe- 
cies now  described,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  ifi 
determinate  (viz.  8);  but  the  quantity  variable.  Ca'- 
xiDA^SA  appropriates  to  this  metre  the  term  Shea  (ab- 
breviated ixoxxx  Amishtuhh  s'lQ€a)\  2iVi^  directs,  that  the 
fifth  syllable  of  each  verse  be  short ;  the  sixth,  long  { 
And  the  seventh  alternately  long  and  short,  Tlie  mytho- 
logical poems  under  the  title  of  Pura'n^a,  and  the  me- 
trical treatises  on  law  and  other  sciences,  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  in  this  easy  verse:  with  a  sparing  inter- 
mixture of  other  analogous  sorts,  and  with  the  still  rarer 
introduction  of  other  kinds  of  metre.  The  varieties  of 
the  Anushiubh  S^loca^  which  most  frequently  occur, 
make  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  syllables  of  the  ist  and, 3d 
verses  all  long  or  all  short;  or  else  the  5th  long  with  6th 
and  7  th  short.  Thus  varied,  it  is  much  used  by  the 
best  poets.  Ca^juida^sa  has  employed  it  in  the  2d  and 
6th  cantos  of  his  poem  entitled  Cumara  samhAava;  and 
in  the  1  st,  4th,  and  several  others  of  the  Raghuvai/a. 
The  2d  and  igth  cantos  of  Ma'g'ha's  poems  are  m 
this  metre,  and  so  is  the  ]  1  tb  of  the  Ciratarjuniya. 

Th»  ipxamples,  here  subjoined,  are  from  Ma'g*ha*s 
poem.   One  passage  is  part  of  a  speech  of  Ralara'ma 


•  I  i* 


*  The  metre  is  named  Pathya  when  an  amphibrachys  is  iqtroduced 
ii>  the  2d  and /1th  ven«»:>  sc«(i^say  ijs.ihe  ista^idSd. 
t  Chapalu* 
%  rtfttla.  F  f  4 
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to  Crishn'a,  urging  bim  to  the  immcdi^  comnieacer 
ment  of  hostilities  agaiast  SistiPALA:  t|ic  other  is  ex* 
traded  from  Udd'hava's  Te|dy,  dissuading  Cbishna 
from  instant  war,  aqd  advising  his  previous  i:ompli^ACo 
with  Yud'hisht'hi^a's  invitation  to  assist  at  ^  solexpi^ 
iiacrifice  which  the  kii^  was  qn  the  poiiit  pt  (releb^-atiog 
at  Indrapr^tha*  ^ 

[Sec  Plate  C.  Fig.  7-] 

Balara'ma  speaks,  *  A  proved  enemy,  an^J  a  tried  friend, 
^ire  most  to  be  r^arded  ;  for  theyiare  known  by  their  actions: 
others,  presumed  to  be  sd,  from  tem^^er  or  a^nity,  may  he 
found  in  the  end  to  be  friend  or  foe.     l^eace  may  be  maintained 
with  a  natural  enemy,  who  confers  benefits ;  not  with  a  pre? 
sumpttve  friend,  who  commits  outrages ;  kindhe^,  or  injury, 
is  the  proper  test  of  both.     The  king  of  the  Cbedis  was  offendr 
ed,0  Ha:ri,  by  ihy  seizure  of  Rqchmini  :  for  '^ofnan  is  the 
chief  cause,  lliat  the  tree  of  discord  takes  root.     Whilst  thoi^ 
wert  engaged  in  sabduing  the  ofFspring  of  the  earth,  be  he- 
sieged  this  city,  as  darkness  encircles  the  skirts  of  l^im^  nf  hile 
the  sun  is  remote.     To  hint,  that  he   ravished  the  wife  of 
Vafhrtj  is  enough:  the  narration  qf  crimes  is  tqo  disgust- 
ful.    Thus  aggrieved  by  thee,  and  having  much  injured  us, 
the  son  ofS^RUTASRA  V  AS  is  an  enemy  demonstrated  by  deeds. 
The  man,  who  is  negligent,  while  an  enraged  foe  meditates 
aggressions,  sleeps  in  the  windfwith  fire  under  H^sarm.    What 
forbearing  man,  who  would  cheerfully  dissemble  a  slight  and 
single  injury,  can  patiently  endure  repeated  wrongs.     At  other 
times,  patience 'becomes  a  man  ;  and  pudency,  a  woman  :  but 
valour  befits  Ae  insulted  warrior  ;  as  modesty  should  be  laid 
aside  by  a  woman  in  the  nuptial  bed.     Whoever  lives,    (may 
none  so  live  !)  tortured  by  the  pain  of  insults  from  his  enemy; 
would  that  he  had  never  been  born,  vainly  giving  bis  mqther 
anguish.     Dust,  which,  kicked  by  the  foot' of  the  traveller, 
rises  and  settles  on  his  head,  is  less  contemptible  than  th^  dasr 
tard,  -whp  is  contented  ui^der  wrongs.'  2.  36ttt46. 

Udd'hava  in  reply  addressed  ^:o  Ckijsh^^. 

9 

I 

i    [See  PlatbC  Pig.  e^] 
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•^  The  just  i^^n^*  aud  his  kiosmen,  relying  on  thee  for  an 
associate  capable  ot  sustaining  the  heaviest  burden,  are  willing 
|o  undertake  the  task  of  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Even  to  enemies 
who  court  them,  the  magnanimous  show  kindness;  as  riveiv 
ecHivey  to  the  ocean  the  rival  torents  from  the  mountains* 
fi^iolence,  used  against  foes  by  ithe  strong,  is  at  length  ^succesSf- 
M  ;  bat  friends,  once  offended,  ar4i  not  easily  reconciled  eve^ 
by  compliances.  Thon  tbinkest,  that  the  slaughter  of  tbe 
foe  will  most  gratify  the  inhab'itants  of  heaven :  but  far  bettjer 
is  it  to  present  offerings,  which  are  desired  by  the  deities^ 
who  devour  oblations.  What  the  virtuous  offer,  under  tho 
name  of  ambrosia,  in  flames,  whose  tongues  are  holy  prayers, 
was  the  splendid  ornament  of  the  ocean  churned  by  the  mom^- 
taii>  Mandara.  The  promise  made  by  thee  to  thy  fsLXher^^ 
A'eperable  sister,  to  foigive  her  son  a  hundred  offences,  9houl4 
he  strictly  observed.  Let  the  intellect  of  a  good  man  b^ 
sharp  without  wounding;  let  his  actions  be  vigorous,  bt^t 
conciliatory;  let  his  mind  be  warm  without  inflaming:  and 
let  his  word,  when  he  speaks,  he  rigidly  maintained.  BefoiB 
the  appointed  hour,  even  thou  art  not  able  to  destroy  the  ty* 
rant,  qn  whom  thyself  conferred  that  boon  ;'  no  more  than  the 
gun  can  prems^turely  close  th^  day,  which  he  himself  enlight«« 
!^ns.     3.  i03«!^110, 

V.  Compound  metre^ 

-  •      ' 

Instances  of  compound  metre  have  beoa  idre^^ 
^hibited  under  the  designation  of  Upajati,  consisting 
tJf  two  kinds  of  simple  metre  variously  combined  2 
fwo  of  these  combinations  arc  repeated  under  the  head 
pf  half  equal  metre  with  the  contrasted  names  of -<:^^*/r-. 
yanaci  and  Fifariiac* Hy^nfiid.  Other  species  of  metre, 
belonging  to  this  class,  are  in  use  among  eminent  poets ; 
particularly  the  Pushpifagra,  and  Afafavactra.  In  the 
first,  both  verses  aire  terminated  by  two  trochees  and  -n. 
spondee,  and  begin  with  four  short  syllables,  ope  verse 
interposing  4  pyrrichius,  and  the  other  a  dactyl.  Jp  thd 
next  species,  both  verses  are  termin»t;ed  by  three  iatp.bic^/ 
and  begin  like  the  preceding  ^tthf our 'jshort  syllabka; 
b^t  oqe  ^er*«e  int^rpo^  ^  -single  i^oitt  ^^Uable^  4m4 
.theotbttr4^.prftahc*, 
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Examples  of  the  first  of  these  mixed  measures  aie 
very  common.  One  instahce  has  been  already  exhibited 
in  a  quotation  from  the  1st  canto  of  Bha^ba^vi^s 
poem  of  Arjuna  and  the  mountaineer.  Thewholt. 
tenth  canto  of  the  same  poem,  and  the  seventh  of: 
Ma'gha's  death  of  S'lis'uTA'LA  are  in  this  mixt  metre. 
The  second  is  less  common:  but  an  instance  occurs  in 
the  1 8th  canto  of  the  CiraUJtjwiiya. 

The  close  of  the  gth  canto  of  Ca^lida^sa's  Raglm^ 
vans'a,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  metre,  in  which  two  of 
the  species  now  mentioned  are  included,  is  Here  cited 
for  the  sake  of  these  and  of  other  species  which  have 
bqen  before  described.  The  subject  is  Das'pat'ha's 
hunt,  in  which  he  slew  the  hermit's  son  :  a  story  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rhaniayana* 

[SbbTlate  D.  Fig.  1 .] 

^  Thus  did  the  cbase,  like  an  artful  mistress,  allure  the 
king  forgetful  of  all  other  business,  and  leaving  lo  his  ministers 
the  burden  of  the  state,  while  bis  passion  grew  by  indul* 
gence. 

*  The  king,  without  his  retinue,  passed  the  night  in  some 
sequestered  spot,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  enlightened  by  the  flame  of  wild  herbs.  At  dawn,  being 
awakened  by  the  flapping  of  his  elephant's  ears  in  place  of  the 
royal  drums,  he  delighted  in  listening  to  the  sweet  and  auspi* 
cious  tones  of  chirpinu;  birds* 

*  One  day,  pursuing  an  antelope,  and  outstriping  hisatten* 
dants^  he  arrived,  with  his  horse  foaming  with  fatigue,  on  the 

•  bank  of  7V2WJfl5i  a  stream  frequented  by  the  devout.  In  its 
waters  a  deep  sound  caused  by  the  tilling  of  a  vase,  was 
mistaken  by  the  king  for  the  grumbling  of  an  elephant; 
and  he  directed  an  arrow  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  By  this  forbidden  act,  *  Das'rat'ha  transgressed: 
for  even  the  wise,  when  blinded  by  passion,  deviate  into  the 
pathless  waste«  •' Ah  father!'*  was  the  piteous  cry  which 
issued :  and  the  king,  anxious,  sought  its  cause  among  the 

'  I   ■  ■  ■  r-         ;i     I  '  I   ■      ■■  ■■■■   ■■  ■■■  ■      I 

•  The  royal  and  military  tribe  is  prohibited  from  killing  elephants 
less  in  battle. 


F  ki  1  Bn^k  fciicik  ^^iLife! b  uiJtA  SUSP  '  Hqtmt^yy  « 
erSfd 

5   -  I'  3  JS*  5.  ^   ?    i  4  f  =  -^S 

^   ^  M  rA  Z    Si    S   s    3  !^3    a    ■* 


=■  I  a. 


a  a  11  ^   s   «  'i   *  S  •*   t 


t'77*S3f^!K'  most  profSerlj  the  last, 
J  ISwdgatd  JU. 


< . 
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reeds*  iHfe  found  the  va,se;  and,  near  it,  a  hermit*s  soii 
pierced  by  his  arrow;  and  he  stood  amazed  afi  if  internally 
wounded.  The  king,  of  glorious  lineage,  who  had  already 
alighted  from  his  horse,  eagerly  inquired  the  parentage  of  the 
youth ;  who,  resting  on  the  vase,  with  feeble  accents  said 
**  he  was  the  son  of  a  hermit,  but  no  priest.**  Instructed  by 
him,  the  kmg  conveyed  the  wounded  youth  to  his  blind  pa- 
rents: and  to  them  as  they  approached  their  only  son,  hre 
related  his  mistaken  deed.  The  uaheippy  pair,  lamenting 
conjured  the  king  to  draw  the  arrow  from  the  breast  of  their 
woimded  son.  The  youth  was  dead.  Tlie  age4  hermit  rati- 
fying his  curse  with  tears  instead  of  water  for  a  libation,  pro* 
nounced  this  imprecation  on  the  king.  "  In  thy  extreme 
age  thou  shalt  reach  thy  fated  time,  wim  grief  like  mine  for  a 
beloved  son.'^  While  he  spoke,  as  it  were  a  serpent  assailing 
first  and  then  discharging  fatal  venom  ;  Ca  us  alya'^s lava, 
cbnscious  of  the  first  offence,  addressed  him  thus:  *^  Thy 
curse  has  fallen  like  a  boon  on  me,  who  have  not  seen  the 
beauteous  countenance  of  offspring ;  as  fire,  fed  with  fuel, 
fertilises  the  soil  which  it  burns."  The  king  then  said,  "  For 
me,  who  merciless  deserves  death  at  thy  hands,  what  are  thy 
commands  ?'*  The  holy  hermit  asked  fuel  for  the  funeral  pile  ; 
he  and  his  wife  resolving  to  follow  their  son  in  death.  The 
king,  who5ie  attendants  were  now  arrived,  promptly  fulfilled  his 
-cnmrn^nd,  and  remained  dejected,  bearing  with  him  the  her** 
mil's  curse,  a  cause  of  his  future  destruction,,  as  the  oceaa 

*  embraces  the  devouring  fire.  Again  the  king  addressed  hiiri. 
**  Wise  hcrixiit!  what  shall  this  shameless  cnminal,  who  d<if- 

•  serves  death  from  thee,  now  perform."  He  desired  the  funeral 
flame  to  beiluly  lighted  i  and  the  king  presented  the  fire  for 
bim  and  his  wife  and  son.  -^ 

*  The  chief  of  the  race  of  Raghit,  attended  by  his  army, 
now  returned  to  his  palace,  dejected,  bearing  in  his  mind 
the  heavy  imprecation  of  the  saint,  as  the  ocean  hojds  within 
itself  tfie  fire  of  destruction.*     9.74. — 89. 

This  extract  exhibits,  besides  two  stanzas  of  Pus^ 
pilagrd*  and  as  many  of  Sundari  metre,  \  both 
belonging  to  the  present  head,  and  one,  of  which  an 
example  was  promised  in  this  place,  ^  several  others 

*  75  and  2^.  . 

t  77  and  Jrp,  most  properly  the  last, 

J  Swagata  f\^.  -  ' 
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ivbich  b^ve  been  before  exemplified^  *  and  two  wbidi 
9re  less  comiiion.  ^ 

A  jS'X^^v^;kJi  species  of  variable  metre  is  mtotioncd 
^y  wrkeiB  on  prosody,  who  describe  it  as  a  stanza  in 
which  the  verses  increase  in  arithmetical  progressioi. 
In  the  instance  exhibited  by  them  the  four  verses  of 
tjie  itap^.^  inbrease  regularly  from  8  to  20  syltaUet 
y^^ietieis.Qf  it  are  noticed  in  which  the  progression  ii 
aot  nv^^r:  the  short  verse  exchanging  places  with 
the  isecond,  third,  or  fourth.  The  quantity  of  the 
"^^^ll^ble^  is  in  general  indeterminate  :  but  varieties  are 
fta<c4  in  which  the  verse  consists  of  short  syllables, 
^Jeittjb^X  ejp^ing,  or  beginning  with  a  spondee^  or  both 
<t»ndiqg,a^  beginiping  with  spondees. 

• 

.     A  rCLjA^s  of  metre,    which   admits  an    inordinatt 
^et)gth  of  tbe  verse,  is  known  under  the  general  designa- 
4iian  of  Da7ida€a.    The  verse  may  consist  of  any  num- 
4)er  of  syllables  from  Q/J  to  999 ;  and  the  specifick 
name  varies  accordingly.  X     The  construction  of  the 
iRjetre  requires  that  the  fix  first  syllables  be  short,  and 
.the  remf^indcr  of  the  verse  be   composed  of  cretick 
ifeet;  or,  instead  of  the   cretick   foot,  the   bacchius. 
^These  two  kinds  of  metre  are  distinguished  by  diffe* 
rent  names.     A  verse  consisting  of  any  number  of 
anapaests   within    the   limitation   abovementioned,   is 
.al30  conaprchended  under  this  general  designation ;  as 
are  verses  of  similar  length  consisting  exclusively  of 
iambick  or  trochaick  feet.     They  have  their  peculiar 
-denominations. 


■  P  .Vasanta4ilacaHl'^7  and  l^^ndravajraSt,  Rufhird  QQ^ 
t  ManjMhdshini  ;4  (P.  T.  D.  3  1.)  and  Mattdmajfura  80  (2  S-^ 

T.I.  D.S.) 

X  For  example.    Ama^  whiph  cpmprisei  IQ feet ;  JUntava   \i\ 

r:f4dal%\  Jimu'tali;  fcc, 
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Examples  of  these  extravagjtfttly  IbAg  vets^i'  tr€ 

'to  be  found   in  the  works  of  the  pott  Va'na.     ttii 

unnecessary  to  insert  any  specimen   of  them  in  this 

place  ;  as  an  example  Wiil  occur  in  a  subeqmnt  q^uota* 

tion  from  BHAVABHl/Ti's  drama. 

That  class  of  metre  which  is  termed  half  equal,  t)4* 
cause  the  alternate  verses  are  alike,  comprises,  varioiii 
sorts,  which  appear  to  be  compounded  of  two  siniplfi 
kinds  with  an  appropriate  number  of  syllables  of  a  de- 
terminate quantity. 

Another  clkss,  in  which  every  verse  of  the  iUttit% 
is  different,  appear  more  complex.  But,  here  also,  th* 
quantity  as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables  being  regu- 
lated, the  stanza  is  in  fact  composed  of  four  kinds  of 
uniform  metre. 

The  most  common  metre  of  this  class  is  that  called 
Udgaid.  Here  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse, 
as  well  as  their  quantity  differs ;  the  first  verse  com- 
prising an  anapsest,  iambick,  tribraches,  a6d  trochee ; 
the  second  a  tribrachys  and  anapaest  with  two  iambics^ 
the  third,  a  trochee,  tribrachys,  and  two  ahipd^^ts^; 
and  the  fourth,  ah  anapaest,  lambick,  and  pyrrichius^ 
with  three  iambicks* 

The  12th  canto  of  the  Cira'ti^rjuniya  is  in  this  nfie- 
tre ;  and  so  is  tht  1 6th  canto  dfMA'cHA's  epick  pd«n» 
It  begins  thus : 

.  [See  PlateD.  Fig.tit,]  .   ' 

**^  But  the  king  of  ih^  Chilis  was  impatient  of  tlie  honours, 
%hich  the  son  of  Pani/tf  commanded  to  be  shown  in  t}iat«s-f 


r  fii  ■  -    r     nnjiin  t       imtm 


•  Or  iht  third  vtrtt  may  eooki^  of  d  trbclifeciihd  Aacfjrl,  t<rith t#b 

anapseif^ ;  or  of  two  trochedl^^  ^iih  ,x^6  atiip^te:  arid  tbi  metTfe  \ 

'detioinroat<id«  tb^ibe  fir^  initiUct  adUrmbMta;  In  tbe  iifftbM,  Ldr- 
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•  * 

aembly  to  the  foe  of  MatCbu  :  for  the  mind  of  the  proud  ? 
envious  of  the  prosperity  uf  others." 

Other  kinds  of  metre,  in  which  every  verse  of  tk  I  j 
stanza  differs  in  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllable!, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  GdfU\ 
under  which  also  some  writers  on  prosody*  include  any 
sort  of  metre  not  described  by  Ping  a  la,  or  not  disti^  T 
guished  by  a  specific  appellation.  The  same  denooi*  1- 
nation  is  applicable  also  to  stanj^s  consistinjg  of  aof  L 
number  of  verses  other  than  (bur -f*.  An  instance  (iL 
a  stanza  of  six  verses  has  been  remarked  in  the  Mahai- 
hdraia ;  and  another  example  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
Ma^gha's  poem:};. 

[See  Plate  D.  F'ig.  3.] 

Dwidh4  critatma,  cim  ayam  divicar6? 
Vid'h6ina  r6chih,  cim  ayam  hutas'anah  ? 
Gatan  tiraschinam  an6ru  sarat'heh. 
Prasidd'hain  urddhajwalanam  havirbhujah. 
Patatyad'ho  dhama-visari  sarvatah. 
Cim  ctad  ?  ityiculam  icshitam  jaiiaih. 

Na^REBA  descending  from  the  heavens  io  visit  Cbishna, 

is  thus  described: 

**  Is  this  the  sun  self  parted  into  two  orbs  ?  It  is  fire  shining 
with  light  divested  of  smoke.  The  motion  of  the  luminary, 
whose  charioteer  has  no  legs,  is  distinguished  by  its  curvature. 
The  ^ssent  of  "flame  is  a  known  property  of  fire.  Then  what 
is  this,  which  descends  diffusing  light  around?"  Thus  was 
the  sight  contemplated  with  wonder  by  the  people/  Mdg'ba 
1.  S„ 


•  HsLA'TUD'HAand  Na'ra^an'a  Tara'. 

t  DiVA'CAKA  on  the  VrittaRetnaoara, 

X  It  is  cited  bj  Diva'cara  bhatta  as  an  instance  of  a  stanza  of 
six.  Yet  the  scholiasts  of  the  poem  omit  the  two  first  verses,  and 
tead  the  ttansa  as  a  tetrastich :  one  commentator,  however,  does 
remark,  that  copies  of  the  poem  exhibit  the  additional  verses  ;  and 
another  c«mmemator  has  joined  them  with  two  more  versci  in  a  s  - 
p^i^iKtc  itansa. 
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VI.  Pros0  ;  and  Ferse  mixed  with  Prose. 

I  FOLLOW  the  example  of  5tfiwm/  writers  on  proso- 
dy, in    proceeding  to  notice  the  difierent  species  of 
prose.     They  discriminate  three  and  even  four  sorts, 
under  distinct  names.    1st.  Simple  prose,  admitting  no 
compound  terms.     It  is  denominated  Muciaca.    This 
is  little  used  in  polished  compositions :  unless  in  the 
familiar  dialogue  of  dramas.     It  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  colloquial  style,  at  the  perk)d  when  Sanscrit 
was  a  spoken  language.     2d,  Prose,  in  which  compound 
terms   are  sparingly  admitted.      It  is  called    Culaca. 
This  and  the  preceding  sort  are  by  some  considered  as 
varieties  of  a  single  species  named  Churn^icd.     It  is  of 
course  a  con^mon  stile  of  composition  :  and,  when  po- 
lished, is  the  most  elegant  as  it  is  the  chastest.     But  it 
docs  not  command  the  admiration  of  Hindu  readers. 
3d,  Prose  abounding  in  compound  words.     It  bears  the 
appellation  of  Utcalica  praya.     Examples  of  it  exhibit 
compounds  of  the  most  inordinate  length  :  and  a  sin- 
gle word  exceeding  a  hundred  syllables  is  not  unprece- 
dented.    This  extravagant  stile  of  composition,  being 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  Indian  learned,  is  common  in 
the  most  elaborate  works  of  their  favourite  authors.   4th^ 
Prose  modulated  so  as  frequently  to  exhibit  portions  of 
verse.     It  is  named  VriUagand'hi.     It  will  occur  with- 
out study,  and  even  against  design,  in  elevated  compo- 
sitions ;  and  may  be  expected  in  the  works  of  the  best 
writers. 

SoM£  of  the  mo«t  elegant  and  highly  wrought  works 
in  prose  are  reckoned  among  poems,  as  aJready  intimated, 
in  like  manner  as  the  ^^Telemache**  o(  Fenelon  and 
"  Tod  Abels'^  of  Gesxer.  The  most  celebrated  are 
the  Vasavadatta  of  Suband^hu,  the  Das  a  Cum&ra  of 
pAN^of,  and.  the  Cadamhari  of  Va'ka. 
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The  first  of  these  is  a  short  romance  of  which  the! 
«tQry  is  simply  this.  Candarpace'tu,  a  young  and 
yaliant  prince,  son  of  Chinta'nan'i  king  of  Cusuma- 
fura^j  saw  in  a  dream  a  beautiful  maiden  of  whom  he 
oecame  desperately  enamoured.  Impressed  with  the 
belie f,  that  a  person,  such  as  seen  by  him  in  his  dream, 
bad  a  real  existence,  he  resolves  to  trarel  in  search  of 
ker,  and  departs,  attended  only  by  his  confidant  Maca- 
BANDA.  While  reposing  under  a  tree  in  a  forest  at  the 
foot  of  the  ViruFhya  mountains,  where  they  halted, 
Macarand'A  overhears  two  birds  conversing,  and  from 
their  discourse,  he  learns,  that  the  princess  Va'sava- 
datta',  having  rejected  all  the  suitors  who  had  bern 
assembled  by  the  king  her-father  for  her  to  make  choice 
of  a  husband,  had  seen  Candarpace'tu  in  a  dream, 
in  which  she  had  even  dreamt  his  name.  Her  confi- 
dant, Tama'ltca,  sent  by  her  in  search  of  the  prince, 
was  arrived  in  the  same  forest,  and  is  discovered  there 
by  Macaranda.  She  delivers  to  the  prince  a  letter 
from  the  princess,  and  conducts  him  to  the  king's  pa- 
lace.- He  obtains  from  the  princess  the  avowal  of  her 
love  ;-  and  her  confidant,  Calati  reveals  to  the  prince 
the  violence  of  her  passion. 

The  lovers  depart  together :  but,  passing  through 
the  forest,  ^e  loses  her  in  the  night.  After  long  and 
unsuccessful  search,  in  the  course  of  which  he  readies 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  the  prince,  grown  desperate 
through  grief,  resolves  on  death.  But  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  he  hears 
a  voice  from  heaven  which  promises  to  him  the  reco- 
very of  his  mistress  and  indicates  the  means.  After 
some  time,  Candarpace'tu  finds  a  marble  statute  the 
precise  resemblance  of  Va^savadatta'.  It  proves  to 
be  her;  and  she  quits  her  marble  form  and  regains  ani- 

•  Same  with  Pat'ali  pura  or  Pat' alt  putra -^  the  ancient  Palihothra, 
How  Patnti.    As.  Res.  Vol.  IV.  p.  U. 
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mation.     She  recounts  the  circumstances  undc^  which 
she  was  transformed  into  stone. 

Having  thus  fortunately  recovered  his  beloved 
princess,  the  prince  proceeds  to  his  city,  where  they 
pass  many  years  in  uninterrupted  happiness. 

This  story,  told  in  elegant  language  and  intermixed 
with  many  flowery  descriptions  in  a  poetical  style,  is 
the  Va'savadatta'  of  Suband'hu.  There  is  an  al- 
lusion,  however,  in  Bhavabhu'tTs  drama  *,  to  ano- 
ther tale  of  Va'savad atta'^s  having  been  promised 
by  her  father  to  the  king  Saistjaya  and  giving  herself 
in  marriage  to  Uday'ana.  I  am  unable  to  reconcile 
this  contradiction  otherwise  than  by  admitting  an  iden- 
tity of  name  and  difference  of  story.  But  no  other 
traces  has  been  yet  foAnd  of  the  story  to  which  Bha- 
vabhu'ti  has  aHuded. 

In  the  work  above  described,  as  in  various  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  kind,  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  stanza,  or  even  several,  either  in  the  preface,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  class 
of  prose.  But  other  works  exist,  in  which  more  fre- 
quent introduction  of  verse  makes  of  these  a  class  apart. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Champu-.  and  of  this  kind  is  the^ 
Nala  Champu  of  Trivi  crama  before  mentioned.  This 
style  of  composition  is  not  without  example  in  Eitropean 
literature.  The  '*  Voyage  de  Bachau/MOnt  et  de  la 
Chapele,"  which  is  the  most  known,  if  not  the  first 
instance  of  it,  in  French^  has  found  imitators  in  thai 
and  in  other  languages.  The  Sanscrit  inventor  of  it 
has  been  equally  fortunate  :  and  a  numerous  list  may  be 
collected  of  works  expressly  entitled  Ckampii^. 


r  * 


*  Malatl  madha'va.  Act  2d. 

t  As  the  Nrtsinha  Champu,  Gjnga  Champu,  Frindavaana  Chant'- 
pit,  &c. 

Voj,.X.      ~  Gg 
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The  Indifin  dramas  are  also  instances  of  the  mixture 
of  prose  and  verse  ;  and  as  already  mentioned,  they  like- 
wise intermixed  a  variety  of  dialects.  Our  own  lan- 
guage exhibits  too  many  instances  of  the  first  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  cite  any. example  in  explanation  of 
the  transition  from  ver$c  xq  prose.  In  regard  to  mix- 
ture of  languages  the  Italian  theatre  presents  instances 
quite  parallel  m  the  comedies  of  Angelo  Beolco 
surnamed  RuzANTi :  *  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  dranias  of  Ruzanti  and  his  imitators  are 
rustic  farces;  while  the  Indian  dramatists  intermingle 
various  directs  in  their  serious  compositions. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  which  may  in- 
deed be  easily  removed  by  reading  the  Prdcrit  speeches 
in  a  Sanserif  version,  the  theatre  of  the  Hindus  is  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  their  polite  literature  and  the 
best  suited  to  the  European  taste.  The  reason  proba- 
Wy  is,  that  authors  are  restrained  more  within  the 
bounds  of  poetic  probability,  when  composing  for  ex- 
hibition  before  an  audience,  than  in  writing  for  private 
perusal  or  even  for  public  recital. 

The  Sacuniahi  by  Ca'lida'sa,  which  certainly  is 
no  unfavorable  specimen  of  the  Indian  theatre,  will 
sufficiently  justify  what  lias  been  here  asserted.  I  shall 
conclude  this  essay  with  a  short  extract  from  Bhava- 
bhu'ti's  unrivalled  drama,  entitled  AWalimdd^hava\ 
prefixing  a  concise  argument  of  the  play,  the  fable  of 
which  is  of  pure  invention. 

*  Bhu'kiv  Asu,  minister  of  the  king  of  Padrndvati^ 
and  De  vaha'ta  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Viderhha^ 
had  agreed,  when  their  children  were  yet  infants,  to 
cement  a  long  subsisting  friendship,  by  the  intermarri- 


•  VValkrr*s  poem  on  Italian  tragedy. 
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ge  of  MAXATf  daughter  of  the  first  with  Ma'd'iiava 
Dn  of  the  latter.     The  king  having  indicated  an  in- 
ention   to  propose  a  match,  between  Bhu'iuvasu^'s 
laughter,  and  his  own  favourite  Nandana,  who  was 
30th  old  and  ugly,  the  minister  is  apprehensive   of 
giving  offence  to  the  king  by  refusing  the  match  ;  and 
the  two  friends  concert  a  plan  with  an  old  priestess,  who 
has   their  confidence,  to  throw  the  young  people  in 
each  other's  way,  and  to  connive  at  a  stolen  marriage. 
In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Ma^'d'hava  is  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  at  the  city  of  the  Padmdvati  under  the 
care  of  the  old  priestess  Camandaci.     By  her  con- 
trivance,  atnd  with  the  aid  of  Ma'lati's  foster  sister 
Lavangica',   the  young  people   meet  and  become 
mutually  enamoured.     It  is  at  this  period  of  the  story, 
immediately  after  their  first  interview,  that  the  play 
opens.     The  first  scene,    which  is  between   the  old 
priestess  and  her  female  pupil  Avalocit  a,  in  a  very 
natural  manner  introduces  an  intimation  of  the  pre- 
vious events,   and   prepares  the  appearance  of  other 
characters,  and  particularly  a  former  pupil  of  the  same 
priestess  named  Saudamini,  who  has  now  arrived  at 
supernatural  power  by  religious  austerities ;   a  circum- 
stance which  her  successor  Avalocit  a  has   learnt 
from  Capa'lacun'dala'  the  female  pupil  of  a  tremen- 
dous magician  Aohoraghant  a  who  frequents  the 
temple  of  the  dreadful  goddess  near  the  cemetery  ot 
the  city. 

*  The  business  of  the  play  commences;  and  Ma- 
b'hava,  his  companion  Macaranda,  and  servant 
Calahansa  appear  upon  the  scene.  Ma'd'ava  re- 
lates the  circumstances  of  the  interview  with  Ma  lati, 
and  acknowledi^es  himself  deeply  smitten.  His  atten- 
dant produces  a  picture  which  MalatI  had  drawn  of 
Ma'd'hava,  jind  which  had  come  into  his  hands  from 
one  of  her  female  attendants.  In  return  Ma'd'hava 
delineates  the  Hkencss  of  Ma'lati  on  the  same  tablet 
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and  writes  under  it  an  impassioned  stanza.     It  is  re- 
stored ;    and   being  in  the   sequel    brought   back'  to 
MalatI,  their  mutual  passion,  encouraged  by  their 
respective  confidants,  isnaturally  increased.     This  in- 
cident furtiisiies  matter  for  several  scenes.    .Mean  time, 
the  king  had  made  the  long  expected  demand  ;  and  the 
minister   has  returned  an  answer  tiiat  '*  the  king  may 
dispose  of  his  daughter  as  he  pleases.*'     The  intelli- 
gence  reaching  the  lovers  throws  them  into  despair. 
Another  interview  in  a  public  garden  takes  place  by 
the  contrivance  of  Ca'mandacL     At  this  moment^  a 
cry  of  terror  announces  that  a  tremendous  tiger  has 
issued  from  the  the  temple  of  S'iva  :  an  instant  after^ 
Kani^ana's   vouthrul  sister  JVIadayanttca'   is  re- 
ported  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  Then  M'ad'hava's 
companion,    Mac  a  rand  a,    is   seen    rushing    to    her 
rescue.      He    has   killed  the   tiger.      He    is   himself 
•wounded.    This  passes  behind  the  scenes;    Madayan- 
TiCA  ,  saved  by  the  valour  of  Macaranda^  appears  on 
the  stage.     The  gallant  youth  is  brought  in  insensible. 
By  the  care  of  the  women  he  revives  :  and  Madayan- 
TicA'  of  course  falls  in  love  with  her  deliverer.     The 
preparations  for   MALAxfs  wedding  with  Nandana 
are  announced.     The  women  are  called,  away.     Ma* 
p'hava  in   despair  resolves  to  sell  his  living  flesh  for 
food  to  the  ghosts  and  malignant  spirits  as  his  only 
resource  to  purchase  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish. 
He  accordingly  goes  at  night  to  the  cementery.   Pre- 
vious  to  his  appearance  rJiere,    Capa^lacun'd^ala', 
in  a  short  sohloquy,   has  hinted  the  magician's  design 
of  offering  a  human    sacrifice   at  the   shrine   of  the 
dreadful  goddess,    and  selecting  a  beautiful  woman  for 
the  Victim.     Ma'd'hava   appears  as  a  vender  of  hu- 
man  flesh  ;    offering,   but  in  vain,   to  the  ghosts  and 
demons  the  flesh  off  his  limbs  as  the  purchase  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wish.      He   hears    a   cry  of 
distress  and  thinks  he  recognises  the  voice  of  Ma^lati. 
The  scene  opens,   and  she  is  discovered  dressed  as  a 
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victim,  and  the  magician  and  sorceress  preparing  for  the 
jSacrifice.  They  proceed  in  their  dreadful  preparatives. 
Ma'd'hava  rushes  forward  to  her  rescue  :  she  flies  to 
his  anrs.  Voices  are  heard  as  of  persons  in  search  of 
Ma'lati.  Ma'd'hava,  placing  her  in  safety,  en- 
counters the  ma{>:ician.  They  quit  the  stage  fighting. 
The  event  of  the  combat  is  announced  by  the  sor- 
ceress, who  vows  vengeance  against  Ma'd'hava  for 
slaying  the  magician  her  preceptor/ 

The  fable  of  the  play  would  have  been  perhaps 
more  judiciously  arranged  if  this  verf  theatrical  situa- 
tion had  been  introduced  nearer  to  the  close  of  the 
drama.  Bhavabhu'ti  has  placed  it  so  early  as  the 
fifth  act.  The  remaining  five  (for  the  play  is  in  ten 
acts)  have  less  interest. 

*  Ma'lati  who  hnd  been  stolen  by  the  magician 
while  asleep,  being  now  restored  to  her  friends,  the 
preparations  for  her  wedding  with  Nakdana  are 
continued.  By  contrivance  of  the  old  priestess,  who 
advised  that  she  should  put  on  her  wedding  dress  at  a 
particular  temple,  Macahanda  assumes  that  dress 
and  is  carriea  in  procession,  in  place  of  MA^latI,  to 
the  house  of  Nandana.  Disgusted  with  the  mascu- 
line appearance  of  the  pretended  bride,  arid  offended 
by  the  rude  receptibn  given  to  him,  Nandana 
to  have  hq  further  cbVnmun'Cation  with  his  bride, 
vows  and  cdnsigps  her  to  his  sister^s  care.  This 
of  course  produces  an  interview  between  the  lovers, 
jn  which  Macaranda  discovers  himself  to  his  mis- 
tress; and  she  consents  to  accornpany  him  to  the 
place  of  MA^LAifs  concealment.  The  friends  ac- 
cordingly assemble  at  the  garden  of  the  tetiiplc:  but 
the    sorceress,    CapX'lacun-dala^,   watches   an    op- 

fortunity,  when  Ma^Lati  is  unprotected,   itid  tatties 
eroff in  aflying  car.     The  distress  of  het  lover  and  . 
friends  is  well  depicted:  and,  when  reduced  to  despair 
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being  hopeless  of  recovering  her,  they  arc  -  happily 
relieved  by"  the  arrival  of  SAUDA^MiNf,  the  former 
pupil  of  the  priestes^s.  She  has  rescued  Ma'lati 
from  the  hands  of  the  sorceress,  and  now  restores  lier 
to  her  despairinjj  lover.  The  play  concludes  with  a 
double  wedding. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  story  it  will  be  readily 
pierceived,  that  the  subject  is  not  ill  suited  to  the  stage: 
and  making  allowance  for  the  belief  of  the  tiindus  in 
magick  and  supernatural  powers,  attainable  by  worship 
of  evil  beings  as  well  as  of  beneficent  deities,  the 
'  story  would  not  even  carry  the  appearance  of  impro- 
bability to  an  Indian  audience.  Setting  aside  this 
consideration,  it  is  certainly  conducted  with  art;  and, 
notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  fable,  the  intereft 
upon  the  whole  is  not  ill  preserved.  The  incidents  are 
striking.  Tht  intrigue  well  managed.  As  to  the 
style,  it  is  of  the  highest  order  of  Sanserif  composition; 
and  the  poetry,  according  to  the  7W/W/taste,is  bjsautiful. 

I  SHALL  now  close  this  essay  with  the  promised 
extract  from  the  play  here  described.  It  contains  an 
example,  among  other  kinds  of  metre,  of  the  Dar^daca 
ox  long  stanza :  and  is  selected  more  on  this  account 
than  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  drama.  This  disad- 
vantage attends  all  the  quotations  of  the  present  essay. 
To  which  another  may  be  added:  that  of  a  prose 
translation,  which  never  conveys  a  just  BUtion  of  the 
original  verse. 

Extract  from  Mdlati  Mdd'hava.     Act  5. 
M'd'iiava  continues  to  vc under  in  the  cemetery. 

***  Human  flesh  to  be  sold  r  unwounded  real  flesh  from  the 
members  of  a  man.     Take  it.     Take  it.  **' 


■^« 


•  Anushtuhh.      LSee  Plate  D.  ¥\g.  4,] 
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^How  rapidly  the  Paisdcbas  flee,  quitting  their  terrifick 
Alas  !  the  weakness  of  these  beings. 


He  walks  about. 

*  The  road,  t)f  this  cemetery  is  involved  in  darkness.     Here 

s  before  me  "  the  river  that  bounds  it ;  and  tremendous  is 

he  roarini^of  the  stream,  breakinj^  away  the  bank,  while  its 

iraters  are  embarrassed  among  the  fragments  of  skulls^  and  its 

rtiores  resound  horribly  with  the  bowling  of  shakals  and  the 

cry  of  owls  screeching  amidst  the  contiguous  woods.  *" 

Behind  the  scettes. 

m  / 

•  Ah !  unpitying  father,  the  person^  whom  thou  wouldest 
maKe  the  instrument  of  conciliating  the  king's  mind,  now 
parishes.' 

Ma'Ij'h.  listening  with  anxiety  J]  **I  h^ard  a  sound  pierc- 
ing as  the  eagle's  cry  ;  and  penetrating  my  soul  as  a  voice  but 
two  well  known,  ^ly  heart  feels  rent  within  me  ;  my  limbs 
fail  j  I  can  scarcely  stand.     What  means  this  f  ?" 

*  That  pitious  sound  issued  from  the  temple  of  Ca'ra'la'. 
Is  it  not  the  resort  of  the  wicked  ?  a  place  for  such  deeds  +  ? 
Be  it  what  it  may;  I  will  look.' 

ffe  walks  round. 

'Phe  scene  opens  ;  and  discovers  CAFA^LACV}i^D\hA.^  and 
Aghoraghanto,  engaged  in  worshipping  the  idoi: 
afid  Ma'latI  dressed  as  a  victim. 

Ma'l.]  *Ah  unpitying  father!  the  person,  whom  thou 
wouldest   make  the  instrument   of  concilliating  the    l>ing's 

•  Sardula  *incriaita.    [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  5.] 
t  Mandacranta,    [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  6.] 

X  The  Pracrit  original  of  this  pas  age,  though  prose,  is  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  ocnitted. 

H4  iadlida  nicarun  a !  .eso  d^n'i  n'arenda^chittarah6ba'aran*anj  aon  . 
kibajja'i.     Hi  amba  sinebamaahia6  !  turn  npi  badasi  debba  dubbihi^ , 
sid6na.      Ha  MaladimaH-jivid6,  inainu   cal'anasHban^cc.i-.suha-sa*- 
iila-bbabar6>  bhaavadi  !  chirassu  juiuibidasi  ducc*ha:n  binehcna.  lid 
pi'a  tahi  Lavangie  !  $iviiiii*ava^:ara-mecCadansana  ahamde  sambutta/ 

Gg  4 
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mind,  now  perishes.  Ah  fond  toother!  thou  t^o  art-slam  by 
the  evil  sport  of  fate.  Ah  venerable  priestess  ;  who  lived  but 
for  Ma  L ATI;  Whose  every  effort  was  for  my  prosperity; 
thou  hast  bfen  laughtby  thy  fondness,  a  lasting  sorrow.  Ah 
s;enile  LavaKgica'I  1  have  been  shown  to  thee  but  as  in  a 


[ream  */ 


Ma'd'h*3  *  Surely  it  is  she.     Then  I  find  her  living.* 

Capa'lacun'dala'  worsbipping  the  irfo/CARA'JUA'.]  *I 

bow  to  thee,  divine  Cha'mun'da'.* 

/• 
"  I  revere  thy  sport,  which  delights  the  happy  court  of 

S'lVA,  while  the  globe  of  the  earth,  sinking  under  the  weight 

of  thy  stamping  foot,  depresses  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  and 

shiikes  one  portion  of  the  universe^  whence  the  ocean  retires 

within  a  deep-absys  that  rivals  hell  t." 

**  May  thy.  velieiwent  dance  contribute  t6  our  success  and 
satisfaQtiori  ;  amidst  the  praise  of  attendant  spirits  astonished 
by  the  loud  laugh  issuing  trom  thy  necklace  of  heads  which 
are  animated  by  the  immortal iaing  liquid  that  drops  from  the 
moon  in  thy  crest  fractured  by  the  nails  of  the  elephant's  hide 
round  thy  waist,  swinging  to  the  violence  of  thy  gestures: 
while  mountains  are  overthrown  by  the  jerk  of  thy  ami,  ter- 
rible for  the  flashes  of  empoisoned  flame  which  issue  fix)m  the 
expanded  heads  of  hissing  serpents  closely  entwined.  The 
region  of  space  mean  lime  are  contracted,  a/s  within  a  circle 
marked  by  a  flaming  brand,  by  the  rolling  of  thy  head  terri- 
lick  for  the  wide  fiame  of  thy  eye  red  US'  raging  fire.  The 
stars  are  scattered  by  the  flag  that  waves  at  the  extremity  of 
the  vast  skeleton  which  thou  bear^st.  And  the  three-eyed 
god  exults  in  the  close  embrace  of  Gauri  fnghtened  by  the 
cries  of  ghosts  and  spirits  triumphant  J." 

They  both  bow  before  the  tdoh 


*  Vr.dra.  [See  Vlatk  D.  Fi'^.  7.] 

f  Sardula  vicridlta,     [Sf-fi  Plate  D.  Fig.  8.] 

t  TiK  «:riginal  sinnzxism  Dim  diica  metre;  of  the  species  deno- 
mii.attd  Pracli'ita  and  S'nhavicra^tia.  The  verse  contains  18  feet  (2 
Tra.  10  C.)  or  64  syli  • 'es,  and  the  stanza  comprises  2l6§yliab]e« 

[See  Plate  D.  Fig.  9.] 
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Ma  o*H.]    '  Ah  !  what  neglect. 

^'  T%e  ticnld  maid,  clad,  as  a  victii^  in  clothes  and  garlands 
(tained  with  a  sanguine  die,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  these 
ffMcked  and  accursed  magicians,  iike  a  fawn  before  wolves, 
is  in  the  jaws  of  death ;  unhappj  daughter  ef  the  happy  Bhu'- 
RivAsu.  Alas!  that  duch  should  be  the  relentless  course 
of  fate  •/* 

Capa'l.]  *  Now,  pretty  maid,  think  on  him  who  was  thy 
beloved.     Cruel  death  hastens  towards  thee  f.' 

Ma'lati.]  'Beloved  Mad'hava!  remember  me  when 
I  am  gone.  That  person  is  not  dead,  who  is  cherished  in  the 
memory  of  ar  lover.* 

Capa'l.3  *AhI  enamoured  of  Ma'd'hav a  she  will  be- 
come a  faithful  dove.  However  that  be,  no  time  should  be 
lost.' 

Aghoka,  lifting  up  the  stoord.^  *^  Divine  Cha'mun'da! 
accept  this  victim  vowed  in  prayer  and  now  offered  to  thee  J,** 

Ma'd'h.  rushing  forward  raises  Ma'i-ati  in  his  armsJ} 
^  Wicked  magician !  thou  art  slain.' 

Capa'l.]  *  Avaunt  villain.    Art  thou  not  so.* 

Ma*l]  '  Save  me,  prince!*  She  embraces  Ma'd*hava. 

Ma'd*h.]  *Fear  nothing.  *•  Thy  friend  is  before  thee,  who 
banishing  terror  in  the  moment  of  death  has  proved  his  affec- 
tion by  the  efforts  of  despair.  Cease  thj^  trembling.  This 
widced  wretch  shall  soon  feel  the  retribution  of  bis  crime  on 
his  own  head  ||.** 

AoRORA.]    '  Ah  !  who  is  he  that  dares  to  interrupt  us  ?* 

Capa'l.]  •  Venerable  Sir !  he  is  her  lover ;  he  is  M  a'd'- 
HAVA,  son  of  Ca'mamdaci*s  friend,  and  a  vender  of  hmnaii 
flesh/ 

Ma'd'h.  in  tears.]     *  How  is  this?  auspicious  maid  1'  ' 


•  SarduU  vicriiiita.   [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  ID.] 
t  Praharshim,    [See  Plai  e  D.  Fig.  1 1 .] 
XPrMhmMni,  [See  Plate  D.  Fig  12.7 
II  Harim.    [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  1  J.l 
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Ma'l.  sighing.']  *I  know  not;  Prince!  I  was  sleeping 
on  the  terrace  I  awoke  here.  But  how  come  joa  in  this 
place? 

Ma  d'h.  blushing.^  «<  Urged  by  the  eager  wish  that  I 
nay  be  blessed  with  thy  hand,  1  came  to  this  abode  of 
(death  to  sell  myself  to  the  ghosts.  I  heard  thy  weeping.  I 
came  hither."  *     .   ' 

M a'l.]  *  Alas!  for  my  sake  wertthou  wandering  regardless 
of  thyself!'  , 

Ma'd/'h.]   •  Indeed,  it  is  an  opportune  chance.   - 

*'  Having  happily  sared  my  beloved  from  the  sword  of  this 
murderer,  like  the  mgon's  orb  from  the  mouth  of  devouring 
Rdbu,  how  is  my  mind  distracted  with  doubt,  melted  with 
pity,  agitated  with  wonder^  inflame  J  with  anger,  and  bursting 

with  joy."  t 

Aghor.]  *  Ah!  thou  Brahmen  boy!  *«  Like  a  stag  drawn 
by  pity  for  bis  doe  whom  a  tiger  has  seized,  thou  seized  thy 
>  own  destruction,  approaching  me  engaged  in  the  worship  of 
this  place  of  humanrsacrifice.  Wretch  I  I  will  first  gratify 
the  great  mother  of  beings  with  thy  blood  flowing  from  a 
headless  trunk. "J 

Ma'd'h.]  •  Thou  worst  of  sinful  wretches!  '^  How 
couldst  thou  attempt  to  deprive  the  triple  v^orld  of  its  rarest 
gem,  and  the  universe  of  its  greatest  excellence,  to  bereave 
the  people  ofiight,  to  drive  the  kindred  to  desperation,  to 
humble  love,  to  make  vision  vain^  and  render  the  world  a  mi- 
serable waste  !'*** 


■  ■■!  ■■.  ■        ■ 


•  Fasantu  tilaca,     [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  14.] 

t  Safdulavicridiia,     [See  Plate  D.  Fip^.  15.] 

X  Sa  du' Id  vicridita.    [See  Plate  D.  Fig.  16.] 

^  Sac'harini.     [S«e  Plate  .  Fig.  D.  I?.] 

♦♦  A  very  uncommon  metre  nexai^^  Avitat^ ha  or  JNarcut*aca» 

[Sec  Plate  D*  Fig.  18.] 


^  Ah  wicked  wretch  !  ^*  Hast  thou  dared  to  lift  a  weapon 
against  that  tender  fonn^  which  €ven  shrunk  froui  the  blow  of  ^ 
light  blossoms  thrown  in  merry  mood  by  playful  damsels. 
This  arm  shall  light  on  thy  head  like  the  sudden  club  of 
Yama."* 

AoHoR.]    '  Strike^  villain!  Art  thou  not  such  ?' 

Ma'l.  to  Ma'd'h.]  *  Be  pacified,  dear  MA'Ek^HAVA !  The 

cruel   man  is   desperate.     Abstain  from  this    needless  ha- 
zard.' .  . 

Capa'l.  tx>  Aghor.]  *  Venerable  air,  be  on  your  guard. 
Kill  the  wretcht' 

V 

Ma'd'h  and  Aghor,  addressing  the  women.']  "  Take 
courage.  Th^  wretch  is  slain.  Was  it  ever  seen  that  the 
Hon,  whose  sharp  fangs  are  fitted  to  lacerate  the  front  of  the 
elephant,  was  foiled  in  fight  with  deer.**  t 

ji  noise  behind  the  scenes.     They  listen. 

*Ho!  ye  guards  who  seek  Ma^latI.  The  venerable  and 
unerring  Ca'manhaci  encourages  Bhoritasu  and  in-^ 
tructs  you  to  beset  the  temple  ofCARA'LA'.  She  says  this 
strange  and  horrid  deed  can  proceed  from  none  butAcHO^ 
raghant'a  ;  nor  can  aught  else,  butasacrifice  to  Cara'la', 
be  conjectured.'  ^ 

Aghor.]  *  Now  is  the  moment  which  calls  for  cou- 
rage.* ♦ 

Ma'l.J    *  Oh  father!  Oh  venerable  mother  !** 

Ma'd'h.]  • 'Tis  resolved.  I  will  place  Ma'l A xi  in  safety 
with  her  friends,  and  slay  this  wicked  sorcerer. 

Cai^al'.]    *  We  are  suirounded.* 


•  Vksanta  iilaca,      [SeeD  Platk.   Fig.  I9J 
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Ma'd'h  conducts  MA^LATf  to  the  other  side^  and  f^ 
turns  towards  Aghoraghant'a. 

A  Gh6r.]  ^  Ah  wretch  !  "  My  sword  shall  «?ven  now  cui 
thee  to  pieces,  ringing  agaiAit  the  j6im»  of  thy  bones,  passing 
instantaneous  rapidity  thy  tough  muscles,  and  playing  unre- 
nsted  in  thy  flesh  like  moist  cli^.*'  * 


They  Jight.    The  scene  closes. 


•  Sic'harini.  [SeePLATE  D.  Fig.  20,] 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLES 

OF 

INDIAN  PROSODY- 


Feei  used  in  Sanserif  Prosody. 
.  Tbisyllabic. 

M.  —  —  —  M OLOSSU8.  M,      T.  — ^  y  AnTIB ACC9IUII 

y.   Palimbacchius    v. 
Hypobacchius.    H« 

Y.  y Bacchius.     B.      J.o  —  w Amphibrachys/, 

i?.—  y  — CRETicusy, Ai*-;       Scolius.  Sc. 

phimac£r.  C.  B^K  o   „  Dactylus.     D, 

S.  y  y  — ANAp^gTus.  A,        Ti^. 

J 

Monosyllabic. 
iy.  y        Brevis,        Bi^.       G.  -^        LoNous.  •     L 

Feef  ufedin  Preterit  Prosqdy. 

1.  c.  One  Cala.  or  M^ira  HastazAsAVJETVS  «  w-r- 

Sara:  Brevis  «  Br.  A.                             "* 

$•  €.  Two  Mdtras  or  Ca/4s.  Cbaran'a  Dactylus—  u  u 

Hara\    Long  us —          L.  D. 

Suprtya:   Pyrrhichius  5,  Viprai     PaocBUSMAXl- 

Periambus,    o  u  p.  CUS  o   u  u    o   Pa. 

3.  c.  Three  Matrds  or  Calds.  Indrdsano  :  5,  c.  Five  Mdtras 

Tald:  Trochmvs  —  o  T»  or  CaW5. 

Dwaja:  Iambus  o  — i,  Creticus  C.  Bacchius 

Tdndava:    Tribrachys  B.  P-^on  P^.  &c, 

V   w   «    Tr,  Svroja:  6.  c^S'iyi  Mdtrds  ox 

Haya  :  Mdtras  or  Caldin  G^lds. 

Cam' a:  Spqnu^us«— —  S.  ])4o|.ossus.M.  &c. 

P^z)70i/*i&ara:  Sc  Q  L I  u  s  u  *— ^  Sc. 
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« 

Metre  of  the  VeJas\  regulated  by  the  number  ofsylhUtu 
Seven  classes  subdivided  into  eighi  orders. 


AVsha, 
^  Daivi, 
gA'suri,! 
{^  Prajapat)-a> 
O  Yajush, 
S  fifcman . 

Brihmi, 


CLASSES. 

>    / 

fntri. 

T'^tAwi^. 

1  ■ '  • 

Anushtubh. 

Vrihati, 

Pancti. 

Trbhiubh. 

Jaoat 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

4S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5   ' 

6 

7 

5 

14 

13 

12 

11 

lO 

9 

8 

12 

l6 

20 

24 

28 

32 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 

1(5 

18 

20 

22 

24 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

3(i 

42 

48 

54 

60 

'66 

72 

istribuiion  of  the  Syllahhs  in  Triplets^  Tetrasiichs,  6fc. 

I,  Ga'tatri'.  IV.  Vrihati. 

l.Tripad,     -     -     8  /  3  r:  24  1.  Cbatasbp4d,  -  -.  9X4X^36 

2.  Chatusbpad,     -  0 'x  4  = '-^-^  2.     -     -     -      8X2+iOX2=3b 

3.  Padaniviit,     -     7X3:^:21  3.     -    -     -      8X3-|-12       :=36 

4.  Alipadaniviit,  (i   |-8  1-7=21  1.  PaChya^  -     8  1-8  »- 12  + 8=36 

5.  Nagi,     -     -     9  -^-9  f  d—  2-4  2.  ^ifoncusarim  (Scand^hogriva  9i 
d.  Vai-ahi,     -     -(iV6f  9^:24  Urovrihati,)    8+124-8  +  8=36 

7.  Bardhniana^  -  6  +7  +  b=  21  3.  U/tarishiadfvnhati,    8X3  +  12 

8.  Pratisht'ha,  -  Q  k-J  MJ=  21  =3(i 

5,  Dwipadvjraj,  -  -  12+8=  !#1  4.  Puraitadvrihati,    12  +  8X3:i 

10.  Tripadviiii],     -     11X3=22  3,  Mahavriliati,  (Saiovrihati,)  12 

11.  USHNIH. 

l.Tripad,   (12+8  12)  ^-    P^^'CTI. 

1.  C.v6Z^.Vi,  .     -  8  t  12  1-8=  28  1.  Chatusbn44,   (12x2+8x2). 
I.PuraVihmh,    I2|8f4=28  i.Satah.p,     -     .     12+8  V-m 
3.  Paroshnih,    -    8  18  1- 12=  28  3-40  or  8+  12+8+12=40 

2.  Chatusbpad,     -     -  7  X4=  28  2.  Astara-p    8  f  8+  12+  12=40 

IILAnuSHt'.UBH.  3. /V^3/^r^.>>     12+U+8f8= 

1,  Cbatqsbpid,     -    •    6x4=  32  4,  Vistara-p  t    8+12+12+6- 

2,  Tripad,  (8+12X2).  vi?.  12+  40 
8+12.+orl2+12f  8.+  12+  5.  Sanstara-p^    12+8+8+12= 
12J=32.  40 


2.  1 .  jlcsharapaneti^  5  X  4  =20 

2 .  Alpasalipanctiy  5X2=  10 

3.  Padapanctit     -  5X5=25 

4.  -     -      4+6+5X3=25 

3.  Piit'hyii,     -     -  -      8X5=40 

4.  Jagati,    -    -     -     -  8x6=48 
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VI.Tbishtubh. 

1.  Jyotishmati,   .11+8X4:=43 


2.  Jagati,     -     -    12+8X4±:44 
Purastadjj/oiishmatii  11    (12) 
+  8X3 
Mad'hmi,  8  +  8+ U  (12)  +8-J-8 
Vparishtdd,  84-  8+  6  +  8  + 11  ( 1-2) 

Deficient  and  exuberant  Metr^. 

1.  Sancaroali,  =5  +  aX3  ex.  (G4yatri)  5+0X3=23. 

2.  Cicudmati,  =6+a  X  3 

3.  Pipilica  iTiad'hy4,  =  (Tripad)  =  many+few+many  ex.  S+4+8, 

4.  Yavamad'hya,  ={Tripad)=few  +  many+rew  ex.  a+iO+8* 

5.  \ivrit,  =a~-l  ex.  (Gayatri)  24 — 1=23. 
d.  Bhurij,  =a+  1  ex.  (Giyatri)  24+ 1  =25. 

7.  Viiaj  =u— 2ex.  (Gayatri)  8  +  8  +  6=22. 

8.  Swaiaj,  =a+2  ex.  (Gayatri,)  8  f  8M0=26  *. 


Gaji'avritta  of  Panscrit  Pro$ody^  and  MaUravrUia  of 
Fra'crit  Prosody  ;  regidated  hy  quantily. 


1.  A'KYA'  or  GiiChdVv.  Gdhd. 

30+^7=57  c. 
Odd  verse :  30  c,  =7Kt.  (6th  = 

Sc.orPr.) 
Even  verse :  2/  c.=74  ft.  (6th = 

Br). 
Each  verse  ends  in  L. 

Pausis  in    1st  verse  before  7th 
ft.  if  Pr.    But  ii  6th  it.  be  Pr. 
then  pause  after  1st  syllable. 
Pause  in  2d  verse  before  5tbft. 
ifP»-. 

l6  Species:   Pat'hi/a'    Pause 
after  3d.  ft.  (3  +  44=74  ft.  &  12 


+  18+  12+  15=57c.)  Vipuia  : 
Paose  placed  otherwise*  *  Hence 
A'diviputa,  Aniyavipula^xo/XUb^ 
hayavipula^  with  Ist  verse,  2d» 
or  both,  irregularly  divided  by 
the  pause.  Uhapahi  1st  f.  8^^  or 
A.  2d  Sc.  3d  S.  4th  Sc-or  D. 
6th  Sc.  or.  (In  the  short  verse, 
Br).  7th  S.  D.  A.  or  Pr.  Hence 
Mue* hachapala ,  Jag'hanya  chupu^ 
l^i  and  Mahachapala,  with  1st, 
2d  or  both  verses  so  constructed. 
Therefore  .^V//tt'+ 3  Chapaldsy^ 
Pai'hyd  +  3  Vipuldsziz  l6  specie^,. 


•  If  there  be  room  to  doubt  whether  the  metre  be  reduced  frcm 
the  next  above,  br  raised  from  the  next  below,  the  first  verse  deter* 
mines  the  question  j  for  it  is  referred  to  the  -cliigg  to' which*  the  first 
verse  or />r/ia  belongs.  If  this  do  not  suffice,  the  noetre  is  referred 
to  that  class,  which  is  sacred  to  the  deity,  to  -whorn  the  prayer  is  ad- 

'dr&»sed.  Sliould  this  also  be  insutlicient,  other  rules  of  seleccloa 
have  been  provided.     Sometimes  the  metre  is  eked  out  by  substitu- 

-  tisg  hid  or  uva  for  correspondent  vowels.  ThU  iii  porttcalary  |p« 
pears  to  be  practised  in  the  Sdmaveda 
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Variations  i  Arxfa^  Ist  verse 
10800.  2d  ycrse  540Q.  Chafald 
ist  verse  32,  id  verse  1 6. 

In  Pracrit  prosody,  27. species: 
from  27  L.  +3  Br:ii3a  sylL  to 
1 L.  and  55  ^r,zz5Q  syll. ' 

Specifick  yarietles.  Culind 
containing  I  Sc.  Cutafhd,  2  Sc« 
/^/y^,  many  Sc,  Randa^  no  Sc. 
Gurvini,  Sc.  1st,  3d,  5th  or  7th 
ft.  But  this  is  agatki^t  rule: 
which  excludes  amphibrachys 
from  the  odd  feet. 

2.  Udgiti  of  Figdt'Ad  Pr.  ^/. 
^tf'Atf'.  274-30=;57c.  viz.  12-h 
154- 12+ 18. 

3.  UpACiTi  Pr.  Gd'hu.  27+- 
27=54  c.  viz.  12+-15+ 124- 15. 

4.  GiTior  Udga't'ha'  Pr.  Kf- 
^tf'W.  304-30^:60  c.  viz.  124- 
184-12+18.  . 

5.  A*kta'gi'H  or  C^han^haca 
Pr.  Scdnd:hd.  ^24-32=64  c. 

8  ft.  complete.  (34-5'zi8f.  and 
124-20+ 12  f2la!;z64c):  . 
Species  -l6  (Pafh^d  &fc^.),  vaiia- 
tions  of  each  v^rsc  1 0800. 
in   Pracrtt  prosorfy,  28  species 
from  28  L.  &  8  Br.  to  1  L.  and 
62  Br. 
6.  ChandrUa\  Sangitl  or  Gat'hi-. 


ni  Pr.  Gahm  304-32=62  c.  vix. 

124-18+124-20. 

7.  Sidgitiy  Of  Parigiii  Pr.  Sinhini 

32+30=62  c.  VIZ.  12+20+12 

+  18. 


<■• 


Also  6.  Sangitr,  32  4-  2^=6l  c. 

A'ryi  (74   ft,)     +    U   in  both 

verses., 

7-     SUgUt,Z2-^27==39c. 

L.  in  first  verse  only. 
8.-    Pragiti,  30+ 29=59  c. 

+  L.  in  second' viime  only. 

9.  iina^if/,  27+32=590. 
Reverse  ot'  Sugitu 

10.  iiftf/yii^///,  29+30=5grc. 
Reverse  of  Pragitu 

.11.   ^^i/i,  29+=58  c. 

Upagiti  +  L.  in  both  verses. 

12.  C/*artto-;/i,  29+32=61  <:. 
,  Reverse  of  Sans;iti. 

13.  rtf//«W,  32  +  30=62  c. 
A'ryagiti*-L.  in  last  verse. 

14.  Lalita,  30+32=62  c, 
— L.  in  first  verse. 

16.  Pramoda, 29^-^27^56 c. 

Upagiti  +  L.  in  first  verse 
16.  CttriWr/Vri,  27  +  22=56  c. 

+  L.  in  last  verse. 
All  these  kinds  admit  16  spe- 
cies as  abore:  viz.  Pai'liyd^  &c 


II.  Ma'ira  vriiia  or  Malta    cJihanSaSy  uf  Sanscrit  Pro* 

sody. 

Each  kind  admits  8  varieties 
of  the-  short  verse  &  13 
of  ti)e  long}  from  3  long 
syll.  to  6  short  begin- 
ning the  one,  and  from  4 
long  syll.  to  1  long  &  6 
short  in  the  oihcr. 
Also   the   following  species 

under  each  kind. 

1.  DacshinatUi^a,       b^tn 
with  1. 


1.  Vaita'liya,  56'to  68  c. 
1.    yaitaUua,  14  f  l(j+  H  l- 

16=60  c. 
End  in  C.  +  1. 
Short  syllables  by  pairs  ^even 
verses  not  to  begin  with 
2Tk). 

2.  Aputalicay  End  in  D.  &  S. 

3 .  Aupachhandas ica^  1 6  + 1 8 
+  16+ 18=68  c.  End  in  C. 
&B. 
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Comprising  2  varieties 
of  the  odd  verses. 
I.  I.  (or  Tr.);  and 
4  of  the  even  verses. 
I.  B  (or  Pjb.  2d  or 
4th  or  5  Br.) 

5.  Udickj/a  vritta,  odd  verses 
begin  with  I. 

$•  Prachia  vritta,  even  verses 

C.  or  PjE.  4. 
4.  Profvrittaca,  the  2  preceding 

^combined. 
i.  A/>aranticdi  16  X  4  ==6^1  c. 

6.  Ckdnikasini,  J4  X  4  =56  c« 

2.  Ma'tra'samaca,  16(4X4) 
>C  4  z=  64  c.     End  S.  or  A. 
Begin  S.  A.D.  pr  Ph. 

1.  Mjtra  samaca^  2d.  ft.  S.  A. 

or  D.  3d.  It.  A. 

2.  Vishca^  2d  Sc.  or  Pr.  3cl.  S. 
orD. 

3.  Vanavhdca,   2d   S.  A.  or  D. 
3d  Sc.  or  Pr. 

4.  C%i^rrt,  2d  Sc.  or  Pa.  3d  A. 

Sc.  or  Pr. 
6.  Upachitrd,  2d  S.  A.  or  D.  3d 
S.  or  D. 


6.  Puddaukca^  the  above  inter- 
mixed. 
The  1st  species  ;idmits  24  va- 
rieties ;  the  2d^  32 ;  &  the 
3  next^  48  each.  The  va« 
riations  of  the  last  species 
«re  very  numerous. 

3.  GiTYAtiYA' or jichalad'hri ft, 

J  6   \-  4  All  short  syllables. 

4.  Dwic*handaca;    or  Cou« 

plet. 
1.  Sic  hd  or  Chuddy  32  Bti. 

+  16  L. 
2  species :  Jj/oU^h  1st  verse 

32Br.  2dl6L. 
S.iaviyd  or  Arartgacridd  1st 

verse  1 6  L.   2d  32  Br. 
Also  I  Sic'/ia  30  +  32  i= 

62  Q. 
1st  Verse  28  Br.  +L. 
2d  30  Br.  L.  + 

2,  (7/i.7w/(/,  32 +30r:62c. 
1sc30Br.  +  L.  2d  28  Br. 

+  U 

3.  C/i uiha or  Atirwkira29-{'2g 

=5Sc.  27  Bk. +L. 
Also  3  ChttUca  2Q  +31=60  c. 
1st  Verse  27  Br.  +  L.  2d 
29  Br.  +  L. 


III.  Matra  vritta  of  Pracrli  prosody  continued  from 

Table  I. 


8.  Ihha  S.   Dwipafha,  13  f 
11  + 13+ 1 1=48  c. 

3   ft.  viz.  odd   verses  6+4+3. 

even  verse  6  +41-1. 
23  species  from  23  L+2  Br.  to 

48  Br. 

9.  Ut each 'ha  Pr.  Uccach'ha, 
lix6=66c. 

6  verses,  3  ft;  each  4+4+3. 
^  species  from  66  Br.  to  28  L 

+ 10  Br. 

lO.Roia  or  L0I*,  44x  4rr96c, 
Pause  1 1  + 1 3i  Usually  cRd  in  L^ 

Vol.  X. 


12  specie;  from  12  L  to  24  Br. 

1 1,  Gandha  Pr.  Gandkana^  17 
+  18  h  17+ 18=70  Syll, 

12.  Chatushpada  or  Chatush- 
pndica  Fr.  Chaupata  Chaupaa^ 
30X4X4=480c. 

10  verses  ;  74  ft.  4X7-I-L. 

J 3.  Ghana  &GWiiattananda,31. 
X  l:=62  C.  10  ^8+  13:n:4 X 7  + 
3  Br.  .>r  11+7  +13=6+3  X3 
+  5  1-4+3  f  2+2  Br. 

14-  Shat'patiaor  Shat'padica 
.Pr    CnhalMXa,  ■9(1+56=152   C. 

H  h 
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-  Cavya  24(11  +  13=6+4X4 
+<i  Br),  f  4=96.  Ullala  28  {15 
4-  13)  X  2  :;^  5().  Varieties  of 
the  Tetrastich  45  frotn  96  Br. 
to  44  L  +  8  Hr.  Varieties  of 
the  whole  stanza  71  from  70  L 
+  12  Br.  to  152  Br. 

15.  Prajjatica  Pr.  Pajjaha,  16 
X  4=64  c.  4  ft.  End  in  Sc. 

16.  Atiliha  At  'hilla   Pr.  Att^ 
Id  l6x4=64c.  No  Sc.End  in  P. 

17.  PadaculRca  Pr.  Culapaa^ 
l6x4=64c.  6+4x2  i-2  L. 

18.  Radda  stanaa  of  nine = 
116c. 

viz.  lst=15  c.zi>4  ft.  viz.  3+4 

=4+4.  End  in  So.  or  Pr. 
2d=12  c.=4  ft.  End  in  Pr. 
3d=15  c.  End  in  D. 
4lh=ll  c.  =3  ft.  End  in  Tr. 
5th=15  c.  End  in  D. 
6th  to  9th = Doha  as  hefore. 
^  species. 

19.  Padmavati  Pr.  Pauma, 
32X4=128  c.  8  (U  no  Sc. 

20.  CuodaHca  Pr.  Cundalla, 
stanza  or«ight=  142  c, 

Doha  +  Rola  or  Cavya. 

21.  Gagan'angana,  25  /4  = 
100  c.  2Q  syll.  viz.  5  L  &"  15  Br. 
JSird  in  I. 

22.  Dwipadi  or  Dwipada,  2S 
X2=56€.  6ift.  viz.di-4+5 
+  L. 

23.  Chanja,  41  X  2=82  c. 

10  ft.  viz.  1  Pr.  +  C. 

24.  Sic'ha,28X2=56c. 

7  ft.  viz.  a  Pt.  +  Sc.  Sec  San- 
jjcrit  metre* 

25.Mala,  45x2=90  c. 

11  ft.  viz.4X9+c.+S. 
Also  25.  Mala  45+27=72  c. 
1st  verse  as  above,  2d  verse  A'rj/a, 

26.  Chudicala  Pr.  Chuliala,2g 
X  2=58  c.  Half  the  Doha+5. 

37.  Saurashtca  Pr.  Sarau*ka, 
11  +  13+11  +  13=48  0. 
Hcverse  of  the  Doha. 

28.  H;4ca!i,  14  X  4=56  c* 


3i  ft.  viz.  4  X3+L.  1 17II.  11 
or  10)  .^t.  D. 

Pr.  or  A.  sometifliea  S.  Not 
end  in  P.  S; 

29.  MadliubhaTa^  8x4  = 
32  c. 

2.  ft.  End  in  Sc. 

30.  Abhira,  11   X4=44c. 

7  +  Sc.or  D.  +1  +  Sc.  orie. 
+  Tr.  +Sc. 

31.  Dan'dacala,  32  X  4=  128c. 
4X4+  6+2+8  or  10+8+  14. 
End  in  L. 

32.  Dipaca,  10X4=40.  c. 
4+ 5  + Br.  usually  end  in  Sc. 

3a  SinhaValoca  Pr.  Sinhalao 
16  X  4=64  c. 
4  ft.  A.  or  Pr.  but  end  in  A. 

34.  Plavangama  Pr.  Paranga-^ 
ma^  21   X4=84  c. 
6x3+1.  Begiii  with  L. 

35.Li!a'vati,  24orlc8s  X  4zz 
96  or  less.  6  ft.  or  less:  not  end 
in  A. 

36.  Harigita,28X4;=:112c. 
5f^+5X3+L.  Should  begin 
with  Pr;  and  end  in  S. 

37.  Tribhangi,  32X4= 128  c. 
8  ft.  No  Sc.  End  in  L. 

38.  Durmila'  or  Dormilica', 
32X4  =  128c.  10  +  8+14.  ft. 8. 

39.  Hiraor  liiraca,23  X  4- 
92.  c. 

4  ft.  viz.  6x3+5.  ft.  6  Br.  ojl 
L.  with  4  Br.  End  in.L. 

40.  Jalad*haia  or  Jalaharana , 
32X4=128  c. 

Pauses  10  +  8+6  +  8.   ft.  8  Ger 
nernlly  Pr.  End  in  A. 

'^.  Madi^nagriha  or  Madana- 
bara',  40X4=l60c. 
10+8  4-14+8=40. 

42.  Maha'ra'sht'ra  Pr.  Mara* 
^fl^Y^,  29x4=116  c. 
10+8+11+ or  6+ 4  X5  +  U 
+  Br.  ■ 

Also  the  following  kinds : 

43.  Eucfaira%apx4=12(^  c. 
yi  ft.  end  in  La^ 
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46. 


44.  Calica',  14x4=:56c, 
Pauses  8+6. 

45.  Va'san'a,  20X4=80  c. 

4  ft.  End  ill  C.  Pause  before  the 
last. 

46.  Chaurola,  l6  -f  14  -f  l6 
+  14z=60c.ft.  A.  orPr. 

47.  Jhallana',37X4=:  148  c. 
7i  ft  5  X  7  +  L.  Pauses  10+  10 

+  10+7. 

48.  Asba<rha,  12+7+12+7 
=38  c. 


49.  Ma'lavi,  16  +  12+  16  + 
12=50  p. 

Long  yerses  4  ft.  abort  Terse  end 
in  L. 

50.  Matta',  20  x  4  =;  80  c. 

5  fc.  no  Sc. 

51.  Rasamala^  24  X4=:d6c. 

6  ft' 

52.  Ayabiinbaca»  13  X  4  = 
52  c. 

3  ft.  4  X  2  +  0.  Bnd  inL. 


.IV.  Me^re  reguhfed  hy  number  of  ^SyllfihJes* 


.Vactra,  8X4r:32syll. 
2  ft.  between  2  syll.    Th« 
species  vary  in  the  2d  ft.  or 
3d  place. 

1 .  Simple  Vactra. 

L.  or  fir.  +  M,  &c.  (except 
Tr.  &  A«  and,  in  the  eren 
verse,  CJ .  +  B.  +  L.  pr  Br, 
Therefore  1st  4th  &  8th 
syll.  either  long  or  short. 
5th  short.  6th  &  7th  long. 
Either  2d  or  3d  long. 
Variations  of  the  1st  verse  24 ; 
of  the  2d  20. 

2.  Pat'hya. 

Ist  verse  as  above  ;  2d  with 
Sc.  for  2d  ft.  Hence  7ih 
syll.  short. 

3.  Vtfarita  pal*hi/a. 

The  preceding  transposed* 


4.  Chafala. 

Ist  v^rse  with  Tr.  for  2d  ft. 
Therefore  6th  &  7th  sylL 
short. 

5.  Vipula. 

'2d  verse  (aonpie  say  Ist, 
others  all)  with  7tb  «yll. 
ahort.Therefore  2dft.  D.  Sc* 
H.  orTr. 

5  or  7  species :  Bhd'^^Ja* 
1st  verse  (some  say  either) 
with  D.  for  2d  ft.  Ra'vifiu* 
la,  with  C.  for  2d  ft.  Navi" 
pula,  2d  ft.  Tr.  Ta-^ipula^ 
2d  it.  H .  Ma-^ifrula,  2d  ft. 
M.  Ya-vipula,  8dft.  B.  Jo- 
vipuJHf  2d  £u  Sc. 
No  instance  occurs  with  an 
ana *>££$< t  for  the  2d  ft 4  or  3d 
place. 
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V.  Jlcshara  cVhandas  or  Varrla  vritta.     Metre  regu- 

Jated  by  ttumber  and  quantify,     i 

•  - 

Regular  or  umfonn  metre  \  the  stariza  being  composed  of 
equal  and  sitfiilar  -verses.     Front  one  to  five  syQables  in 
■   the  verse ^  or  from  fonr  to  twenty  in  the  stanza.    •' 


L    Ucta' or  Uct'ha.  1 

l.Srlj^.nL.  2\Jahi, /.  =  Br. 

II.  Atyucta'. 2x4=8% 

1.  Stri,  or  Cama,  2g.  zzS»2. 
Bati, or  Mal[ii«  I,  g.zz^l.  3  Saru, 
g.  L  tz  T.  4.  Madbu,  Pr.  Mahu, 

21.Z1?. 

III.MAPHyA'.3x4rzI2- 

1.  Nari,  or  Tali^  m.  :=:  M,  2 
S  as  i,  Pr.  Sasi,  //•— B»  3.  Priya, 
Pr.  Pia  ;  or  Mrigi,  r.  zz  C.  4. 
Hafpan'i^  or  Rnman'a^  s,  ir  A.  5. 
Parichaja,  or  Panchata,  t,  zz  H. 
•6*.  IVfrigendra,  Pr.  Malnda,  y.  n 
Sc.  7.  Mandara,  M.  ^  D.  8. 
Camali,  oi  Caraala,  n,  zl  Tr. 


IV.  Pkati8hi"ha'4  X 

4  =  l6. 

.  1.  Canya,  or  Tiroa,  Pr.  Tin* 
vdi  m.  g,  zz2  S.  2.  Ghari,.  or 
Harica,  r.  7.  n  2  T.    3.  Naga- 

1  caj  Lagalica,  N^agani,  orNaga- 
nica,  Pr.  MagantA^  or  NaganiJ» 
g.  zi  2  I.  4.  Sati,  ft.g.  zzV,L 

V,  Supratisht''ha'5 

X  4-  20. 

1  PaDcti,  Ac$barap«ncti,  or 
Hansa,  Ifh.  2.  ^..  n  1>.  S.  2. 
Sammaha^  ttt,2  g,  zz  M.  S.  3. 
Hafitabandba,  or  Hari^  2  /r-  /• 

2  F.  or  /.  2  g,  zz^.  B.  4.  Priya, 
2  7.  r.  IT  A.  I.  5.  Yamaca,  Pr. 
Jamaca^  n.  2  /•  =  P.Tr. 


iTro;//  jiiiv  /o  twefiiy-six  syllables  in  the  f^erse. 


l.Ga'yATBi.  6x4-24. 

1.  Tanamad*bya,  /y.rzS  PS, 
2.  Vidyullec'ha,  ot  Sesha,  Pr. 
Sefa.2 1».  =:  3  S.  3.  Sastvadana, 
or  Chaoransa,  h  y  zzfl  PS.  4. 
Vasamati,  t  z  zz%Y  U  5.  Va- 
nita*,  ©r  Tilaca,  Pr.  Ullay  2  szz 
2  A.  5.  Yodba,  or  Dwiyocfhi, 
Px.  r//V»A^,  2  r.  =:T  S  I.  7.  Cba- 
tRraiii>a,  Pr,  Chauvansa^  nv  =  2 
P  S.  ^.  Mant'baoa,  or  Cama- 
vatara,  (balf  of  the  Saranga),  2 
ft  =  S  IT.    9.  Sane*  kaiwri  or 


Somaraji,  (half  of  the  Bhujan§' 
afraijata)^  2  yn  I  T  S.  10.  Ma- 
latl,  Sumalati^  Vasant^,  or  Ca« 
minicanta,2yzr  IPT.  11.  Da- 
n  auaca,  2  n  r:3  P. 

11.  UsHNiH  7x  4  —  28. 
1 .  Cii mam ! atita,  (2  + ' 5 )  /  i ^ 
zz\  f  Tr.  S.  2.  Madakch'a, 
^  X  ^  ~  SD  S.  3.  Hansamala, 
irgzz.  AT 8.  4.  Mad'horoatI, 
2«^=r2P  A.  5.  Siitnanica, 
rjr/=z2TC.  6.  Suvasa,»// 
z=,2  P  D.     7.  Carahancba,  n  i  ^ 
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=  2  P  Sc.      B.  Sirsha,  Th,  Sifa, 
2  mg  zz  2  SM. 

III.  Anushtubh  8x4 

n-32. 

1.  Chitrapad8»  2  h^  2g  =  2 
P  S.  2.  V idyanmala,  .Pr.  BiJ- 
jumaJa,  (4  +  41)  2  m  '2g  :=  2 
S  -f  2  8.  ^.  Manairaca^  or  Ma« 
navacrida,  (4  +  4t)  hh,i  Igzz 
1 1  4-  T  L  4.  HansarutH>  w  n 
2  ^  =  S  D  B.  5.  Pram'4nicu, 
Nagaawarnpini^  or  Matallica,y  r 
/^  =4  I.  6.  Samanica^  or  Mal- 
lica,  r  j g  I  -=z4  T.  7*  Vitana, 
y  /  2^  =:  2  IT  S.  8,  Tgnga,  2 
«  2  jj  =  3  P  S.  9.  Camala,  2  / 
n  r,  =  2  P2  I.  10.  Hansapadi, 
2fi^i»i=:2STL  U.IVIatan- 
gi,  «  2  /  m  =  S  T  I  S.  12. 
Kambha,  n  / j'  f»  =  2  P  2  S. 

IV.  Vrihati  9x4=36. 

1.  Halamuc*hi,  (3  1-6),  r  «  f 
IT  C  4-  2  P  I.  2.  Bhujagasi- 
susrtta,  (7  +  2),  2  «  i«  ir  2  P 
A  4-  8.  3.  Bhadrica,r«  r  zz  2 
T  A  I.  4.  Mahalacdhmi,  3  r  zr 
T  S  B  I.  5.  Sarangi,  or  Sarngi. 
«  V  J  =  2  P  S  A.  6.  Pavitra,,Pr. 
Paifitta,  mbh,  i.  =2  S  P  A.  7. 
Camala,  2  « 5  z:  3  P  A.  8. 
Bimba,  n  s  ;/  :=  ?  Tr.  T  S.  g. 
Tomara,  j  2^  n  A  I  P  T.  10. 
Rupamali,  r  w  z:  3  S  M.  1  J. 
Maniiriad*byu  or  ManibaDd'ha^ 
hh.r  s  zzD  2  T  I.  12.  Bhu- 
jangasnngata^  sjriz  A3  1. 

V.  Pancti  10X4  =r  40. 

1.  Sudd'hayirflj,  m  f  Jg  r:  S 
T  3  I.  2.  Panavii,  (5  4-  5), «  n 
//  «•  zr.S  P  4-  AS  or  m  njgzz 
S  D  4-A  J.  3.  MHyumsarini,  r 
jr  g  zz4T  S.  4.  Matla,  (4  4- 
6),  wM.  1^  —  2  S  4- 2  PS.  5. 
UjMiafhita,  (24:B)  /  2;>  :r8  4- 
2  A  !•  0^ Rocroavati  or  Champa- 
camala  (5+dj).  bh.mtgj)  S4- 
D  S#  7-  Manorama,  «  fjg.zzP 
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41.  8.  SanyQcta,P.5^y»i2/tf,/2 
y  ^=P  2  T  2 1.  9.  &iravati,  3  M. 
^  =:2DTI.  lO.Sushama^^jr 
M  ^^  =  S  A  S  A.  11.  Amrita- 
mafi.  or  Amritagati,  njng  ±:  P 
A  P  A.  12.  Hami,  (4  f  6),  m 
hh.  mgzz  2S  Tr.  S.  13.  Cba- 
rucnuc'hiy  nif  bh.  g  -nV  ASA. 
14.  CbandraiDUc*bi>  /  »  bh.  grz 
SP2A. 

VI.  Trishtubh  11   X 

=:  44. 

1.  Indravajra,  2  //  2^  =:  S  I 
D  T  S.     2.  Upeodravajra,  jtj  % 
g=z2   IDTS.    3.lJpajiti,or 
Ac*byaaaci»  (14  species.)    The 
twoforegoing  infdrmixfd,  4.  Dod*« 
baca,  Band'hu  or  Nilfiswaropa, 
3  bh.  2g  :=:3DS.     5.  Saliiii. 
('*  4-  7 1),  m2  t  2g  zz  284-  C 
T.  S.    0\  Vatortui;  (4  4-7  t  J  *  « 
bh.t  2  g  ZZ2S  4- A  T  S,     7. 
Bbramaravilasita,  (4  +  7  t)»  m 
i/i.  «  //  =  2  84-  2  P  A    8. 
Kat'hod'dbata,,  rur  Ig  =;  ft  T 
A  2  1.     g.  Swagata^  r  ubh.2g 
=  2  T  AP  8.     10.  Vriotaor 
Vritia,  (4  +  7  f )>  ^nsilgzz^ 
PAS.    11.  Syenicuy  or  Srenica, 
rjrls[zz4'i  C  12.  Suinuc*bi, 
(5  4-6:),ii2y/5-i=:PA4-2A. 
13.  Bhadrica,  2nrlg  zi2?A2 
1.    14.  Mauciicaaiala,  8n,  Anu« 
cu)a  or  Cudmaludanii^  {5  4-  6), 
bh.'tn2g  ==  DS  4  2  PS.      15. 
Upa8t'bha,y//2jr  zr  ITr.  STS. 
iti.  Upachitra  or  Vi9e»bica>  3  si 
g  zz  3  Al,    17*  CttpUMisiiajattU 
ta,  2  »r2j:=  2,P  A,  18.     lb. 
Anavasha^  n  i/.bh*2  g  zi  2  V  S 
1)  S.      Ig.  A-|U)t>oacf|,  /  2j  I  g 
—  S  3  A.     20.  IVluiatiinala,^  m 
2  g  :=:  4  S  M.  .  2|(.  DamfinPCi), 
r  «i^  =:  4  P  A.  22.  Madaiid'ba, 
mi>2^  =  S2TS...     .,      ,_ 

Vn.jAGJLTll2^4-^^S, 

1,  Vansas'lba  or  VanVast'ha- 
vi!a,//yrr:2lT>I.     2.1a- 
'ft  h  g 
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dravansTa,  3  tjr  r:  S  IT 3  I.  3. 
Upajati^  tks  two  foregoing  intir- 
tmxid*  4.  Tot'aca,  4  1  =  4  A. 
5.  Drutavilambita,  n  2  hh  r  ■=. 
P I  2  A  I.  6.  S'triputa  or  Puta, 
(8  +  41,  2  «  «iy  =  3  P  S  +  T 
S.  7*  Jalodd*hat8gati,  (6^-6)^ 
y/yx  =IPI+1PI.  8.  Ta- 
ta  or  Lalita,  2i«iifrz:3P2S 
I.  9*  Cusamavichitra>  (6+6), 
«  j<  «^  =  2  P  S  +  2  P  S.  10. 
Chanchala'cshicayPramudvitava- 
dana>  Mandaclni,  Gauri  or  Pra- 

Waa,  (7  +  ^)«ii«2r  =  2PA+ 
BK  II.  Bhujangaprayata^  4 y 
=  I  T8  I  T  S.  12.  Sragvini  or 
Lacshroid'hara,  4  r  zr  T  S  I T  S 
T.  13.  Pramitacshara^  sy  2  s  = 
A  Sc.  2  A.  14.  Cantotpadaor 
Jaladhararoala^  (4+  8)>  m  bh.  s 
»=i28  +  2P2SorM.  m  s  m 
=s  D  SD 2  S. I  15.  Vais'wadcvi, 
(5  +  7),2«2y  =  MS+  TS 
B.  16.  Navamalini^  (8  +  A), 
njbk.yzz2l^2T  +  ?  S.  17. 
Chandravartma,  (4  4-  8  t),  r  n 

3A. /=:2T+PDA.  18.Pri- 
yambada,  n  bh,j  r  z:  P  1  P  3  I. 
19.  Man'irnala,  (6  -|-  6),  f  v  /  t/ 
-  S  P  &  +  S  P  S.  20.  Lalita// 
M.yrzzSlPSl.  21.Uij\vali, 
2nbh.r.  zz  3  PT  21.  22.  Ma- 
lati  or  Varatanu,  (5  -f  7)>  ^^J 
r  =  P  A4- A  2  I.  23.  Tamarasa 
or  Lalitajpada,  «  2y  //n2  P  2  D 
S.  24.  Labna,  (5-f  7)  hh.m2  s 
=D  S  -f  D  T 1  or  ^/i.  /  w  err  D 
S  +  2  P  A«  25.  Drufapar^a.  « 
M.  « jy  nP  I  3  P  S.  26.  Vidy- 
ad'hara,  (4  -f  8),  4  7«r:  2  S  +  4 
S.    27.Saranga,4/  nSI  TSl 

f.     28.  Maucticadaraa,  4/  rr  I 
T  I  P  T.     2p.  Modaca,'  4  <^/^. 
rz  4  D."    30.  Taralanayani,  4  « 

=  dP. 

•  VIII.  Atijagati,  13  X 
4=52, 

1.  Praharshini,  (3  +  10)  m  nj 


/•^z:  M+ 2P2TS.  2.  Rn- 
chira,  or  Atirucbira,  (44*9) 7  A^» 
sjg  =  2  1  4-2  P  T  C.  3.  Mat- 
tamayura,  or  Maya,  (4  4-9)* 
///x^=2S4-TIDS.  4.  Gauri, 
2«2  rgzz  3  P  T  S  B.  5.  Man- 
jubhashin'i«  Prabod'bita^  Sunan« 
dini,  or  Canacaprabba  sj  sjg'n 
A  14-  P  3  L  '<5.  Cb  ndnca, 
C8baina,Utpalini^  or  Cut'ilagati^ 
(7  4-  6)  2  ff  2  ^  ^  =r  P  A4-  TS 
J.  7*  Calabansa,  Chitravati.  or 
Sinhanada,  s  J  2  s  g  zz  PaTP 
D  S.  8.  Cbancbaricavaliy  tf  m2 
rg  =  I  2SCTS.  9.  Gban- 
dralec'ba,  (6  -{- J]  n  s  r  t/g  iz2 
P  I  4-  2  T  M.  10.  Vidjut,  (6 
4-7)  ns2  ig  ±^2F  I  +  SI 
C.  11.  Mrieendramac'ha ,  n  2j 
r  ^  =  P  A  P  2  T  S.  12.  Tara- 
ca,  4  /  jr  —  3  A  P  S.  13.  Cala- 
canda«  or  Canda  Ay  I  zn  BIT 
SIT.  14.  Papoajavali^  or  Pan- 
cavali,  ^A.  tt  2y  /  z=  D  2  P  2  D. 

15.  Cdandi, 2a2/^=:4PDS. 

16.  Prabbavati,  (4  4-  9)  t  bh.ij 
^~S  I  4-  2  PTC. 

IX.  Saccari,  14    X  4 

=  56. 

1.  Asambad'ba,  {5  4-  9)  «*« 
i  2  jg^=  M  S  4.  2  P  A  S.  2. 
Aparajita,  (7  4-  7)2nrslgz: 
2PA4-  lAIorj»r//^  = 
P  T  A I  A  I.  3.  Prabaranacalita> 
or  Calica,  (7  4-  7)  2  «  bh.  n  Igzi 
2  P  A  4-  2  P  A.  4.  Vasantati- 
laca,  Sinbonnata,  Udd'barshin'i, 
Mad'humaiVhavi.  or  Sobbavat', 
<M.2.y3^=:SlPlPTS.  5. 
Lola,  or  AIola>  (7  4-  7)  ^  J  w  bh, 
2^zzSDS4-  SDS.  6.  Indu- 
vadana,  or  Varasundari,  bh,  ;  s  n 
2j5rrzTPTPTPS.  7.  Nadi, 
(7  t-  7.2ntj2g  -2  PA  + 
D  T  S,  8.  1/acshini,  m  s  i  bh, 
2gzzS  D  STD  S.     9.  Sunavhra, 

(8  f  6)  4  »2ir  zz  4  P  4~*  2  PS. 
IQ.  Madhyacsbama^  (4  +  10)  or 
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a,  (4  +  6  +  4)  m  hh.  n  if'l 

S4-3P4-2S.     Il.Prama. 

rM.>/^z=2P2TPTI. 

fflDJari,  (5-f  9)/./i3f/^= 

'  P  T  S  I.     13.  Cumari,  (8 

nj  bh.  jig—  2  P2TP 

14.  Sucesara. nr  nr  /^== 

P3I.     15.  Vasantf,  m/nw 

:iSDA2S.     16.  Nandi. 

"M7+  7)2«2^2gzi3 

T  8.     17.  Chacra,  or  Cha- 

tti,M,3«/^T5PI.    J8. 

avail,  (44-  10)  4  «  2  jr  — 

-  5  S.  19;  Natagati,  4  fi  2 
P+  S.  20.  Copavati,  hh.  m 
=  DSDSTJ. 

'..   AxiSACgARf,  15    X 

60. 

:::handr4vaTti,  (7 + 8j)4«/i= 
.+PTr.  A.  2.  M4li,or  Sraj. 
9)4  n$  —  l  Tr.  +  2  Tr. 
U  Manigunaoicara,  (8  + 
»/  =  4  P  4-  2  P  A.  4. 
)i)  or  Nan'dimuc'hi/  (8 
2nfmff  =  3  PS+  CT 
.  Chandralcc'ba.  (7  f  8) 
2^  =  2SB  +  SITS, 
imacri'da,  Lilacf)*hela,  or 
gic4 and Saraogaca, 5  mzz 
[•  7*  Pnibhadraca,  or  Sub- 
ca  aud  Sucesara,  (7  f  6) 
I.  ;V  =  2  P  O  +  P  3  I.  8. 
(ii  +  40)  i  ;  2  »  7/  =  A  I 
.  T. .  9.  Upamaliui,  (8  + 
r  /  M.  r=  3  P  T  +  S  A  I. 
Vtpinatilaca,  n  i  »  2  r  r:  2 
r.  TS  I.  11.  Cbitra,  3  m 
:  3  8  M  I  T  S.  12.  Tun  - 
ir  Chamaray  (8  L  7  Br.  r? 
=6  T  C.  13.  Bbmmara- 
\  i=:5  A.  14.  Munahansa, 
Sh.  r=:A  1  P  2  T  2  1.  15. 
iha,or8'asicala,  4n  4  5  =: 
v..  l6.  Nisiitala,  bk.j  s  n  r 
I  PI  P2I.  17.  Utnara,  r» 
r^2T3  AT.  18.  HaoM, 
')«2ir3f  =:2PDa.TS. 


XL  AsttTX,  l6x4=:64. 

1 .  Risb.abhagajavilaslta,  or  Gii- 

jaturangavilasita,  (7-V9)  hh.rSn 

^  =:  D  2  T  +3  P  A.     2.  Van- 

ini,w.7^yi.7  r^z=2P2TP2TS. 

3.  ChUra,   Chitrasanga,  At:suD« 

dara  or  Chanchala.  (double  &z- 

msnicq)  rj  rj  f  /r:8  T.     4.  Pan- 

chaclmmara,  Naracba  or  Nam- 

cha,  (double  Pramanica)  %  j  r  j  r 

jgiiST,     5  Dhiralalita,  bh.m 

r  ngziV  2  T  P  2  T  A.     6.  Cha- 

gat),  Niia,  Lila  or  Aswagati,  5 

M.  gzz4  D  T  I.     7.  Chacita   (8 

+  8)  bh.smt  ngzzD  A  S+SD 

A,     8.  Madanalalita,  (4  +6+6) 

»^M.7zw«^~2Sf  2PI+SPJ. 

9.  Pravarahiliia,  m  n  sr  g:^l  2  S 

2  PITS.     10.  Garudi^ruta,  «>  b/i. 

j  tg-2?2TVrs\.    11.   Sfi- 

ias'tic'ha,  (16  or  5  +  6+5)  bh.  f 

«2M.^r:D2T3AoTpT+T 

P  T  +  1 A .     12.  Varayuvati,  hh. 

ri/2ng  —  T>2i:^2V  /<.     13. 

firabuierupaca,  (double  F/dj/un* 

mala,J  5  m  ^=8  S.     14  Acbalad- 

hrira,  or  Gitt/arya,  5  «  /  =:  8  P. 

15.  Pinani'lamba,  (4+5  +  7J  m  t 

.7/i«j^=:2S+DS  l-S  DS.   15. 

\  auvanamatta,  (5  f  1 1)  ^//.  3  f»  ; 

^=DS+3SDS. 

XII.  Atyashxti,  17  X 

4-6s. 

1 .  Sic'harln'i,  (6+11)  vmns 
bh.igzz  I2S+  2PIDI.  2. 
Prii'hwi,  (8+9).///i.v/^=:I 
P  2  I  +  Tr.T  S  1.  3.  Van^'apa- 
trapatita,  or  Vansapatra«  (10  + 
7^  bh.  Tnbh.nJg:=:D^T  \+2 
PA.  4.Hann'i,  (6  +  4  +  7or 
4\-7)  nsmrs  i g  — 2  PI+2S 
+  lAl.  5.  Mandacranta,  (4+6 
+  7)  mhh.n2t2  (^=2  8+2  PI 
+  C  T  S.  0\  Narcut'aca,  or 
Nurdataca  (7  \-  I0;,or  Avitat'ba 
(17  t),«y*A.2.//^=Tr.2l  + 
Tr.  T  I  A.     7.  Cocilaca,  (7  f6- 

Hb 
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+4  J  or  9.+  ^  +.4  t)  nTr.  2l  4- 
P  I  P+TI.  8.  Hari,  {()+4+7) 
2nmrsIg:t3?-\-2S  -f  I  Ai. 

Q.  CaDta,orCranta,  (4-f  6-f  7)  .y 
M. n  r slgzzlS+2?  1+ I'A  1. 
10.  Cliitralf c'haj  or  At^ayanu 
(i0'^7)2sj  bh.j2gzz2  A2  I 
+Tr.  T  S.  11.  Malad'hara,  or 
Vanamalad'hara,  n  sjs  y  lgzz2 
P  2  I  Tr.  T  S  I.  12.  Hariiii,  (4 
+64' 7)  m  bh.  n  my  lgzz2^-\-2 
PI+SBI. 

Xin.  Dhriti,  18x4  = 

72. 

1.  Cusntnitalata  vellita,  (^  +  5 
+7)  »«/«3.v=M6+2PI+C 
T  S.  '2.  Mahamalica»  Naracba, 
Lata,  Vanamala,  (10  +  8  t)  2  « 
4r=:3PtS+ITSL  3. 8ud*. 
ha,  (6  f  6+6)  //»!«*  tin  i  2  S 
+2PI+SPI.    4.  Harinapluta, 
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(I2\'}).msj s2  tg-zz  SD2T 
A  +  S  I  Cr.  2.  Meg'hawsp'hur- 
jita,  or  Vifiimitra,  (6+d+7.).v« 
«  .  2  *• /f =1  2  S+2  P I  +  CT  S. 
3.  Panchacbamara,  2  n  zz.  alcer- 
D'ate  ^.  te Tr.  P  7  I.  a4.  Pasbpa- 
clama,  {S\T\7)  min  s2r  g^ 
MS+aPA+CTS.  5.  Bimba, 
(3  +7+7)  mtns2t  jf =M  S+2 
PA+HSI.  6. Ch'haya,  (6+6 
+7  or  12^7)  ymn  s  bh*  t g=l 
2S  +  2PI  + DSL  .  7.Mica. 
randica,  (6+6+7)  ^mns2  jg 
=:I2S  +  2PI+  lAL  8.'S«- 
mudratata,  (8+  4+7)./  sj  s  ibh, 
^zzlP2l+PI+SI  A.  p.Su- 
rasa,  (7  +  7  +  5)  «  r  M.  « ^  ng 
=  MTS  +  2PA+  DL  10. 
Manimanjari,  y  hh.  n  y  2  /' g  zzl 
S  2  P  A  2  T  2  !•  11  Chandra- 
QQala>  or  Chandra,  (10  +  9)  3  nj 
2«/  =  5P  +  D3P.     12.  Dha. 

{8-^-5+5)  ms  2;  M.  rizSTaL.  ^lanca,  orDhavala,  6  «^  =  8? 

+  AI  +  A1,     5.  Aswagati,53/i.      A.      13.  Sambbu,  (7+6+6y  5/ 


s—5  DA.  6.  Chitralec'ha,  (4+ 
7  4  7)  w  2  u  2  /  w=S  T4-  P.Tr. 
S  +  ITM.  7.  Bhraraarapnda, 
M.r3«wizD2T3PA  S.  8. 
Sardulalalita,  (12  i  0)  m  s j  s  t  s 
— S  D2T  A+S  P  I.  9.  Sar- 
dulu,  (12+6)  ;;z  sJs  r  w  =  S  D  2 
T  A+T2  S.  10.  C'^sAva,  [4  17 
4.7)  m  bh,  nif  2  m  2  S  f  2  P  A 
+  S  I  C.  li .  Nandana,  (11  + 
7)ii.;M..;2/-2PTDJ  +  2  I 
C.  12  Chitrasaia,  Cbitralec'ha, 
(4  +  7  +  7)  m  bh.  n  3  14-=^'!  S  +  2 
PA+CTS.  13.  Chala,  {11-7 
+  7)  mbh.njhh.  r=2S  l-iFA 
+TAI.  14.  Vivud*hapr:va;(8+ 
10t);'/2.;  M,  r3:;2t2l  + 
P2T2L  15.  Maiijiia,  2  w  M. 
m  J  wiz:3  SDSD  2  S.  16.  Crld- 
acbandra,6.^:z:lTPJTPri;P. 
1,7.  Gbarchari,  r  j2.;  3//.  rr:  T  D 
I  D  2  T  2  L    J 

XIV.  ATlDHlUTi,   fC)x 

4  =  76. 

1.  Sardukvicridita,  or  Sardula, 


If  bh.  2  m  gzzA  S  A  S  S  3  S. 

XV.  CuiTl,  2(>x4zi80- 

1 .  Savadiina,  (7^7^ 6)  m  rbh* 
nil  bh,  lg=z2  S  B  +  2  P  A+S  p  I- 
2.  Vritto,  or  Gundaca,  ;•./  r  j  rj 
g  IzzlO  T.  3.  Sobha,  (6  +  >  4 
7)  ;/  w  2  «  2  /  2  <r—l  2  S4-2  P  A 
+  T  S  B.  4.  Gitica,  or  Gita,  s 
27  M.  r  s  lg::::tA.  I  P  2  T  2  I  A  I. 

XVI.  Pkacriti,  21  X 

4  =  84. 

1.  ^Vagdhara,  (7  4.  7 -f  7)  »i 

r  M.  n  3y  =  2  S  B  +  2  P  A'4 
T  S  R.  2.  SaliUinid'hi,  Sarasi, 
Sidd'haca,  Sasivadiina  or  Dhri- 
tasri,  nj  bh.  5./  ;~2  P  T  D  1+2 
A  2  I.  3.  Nar«i':dra,  ^/*.  r  2n 
2j\y-Vj2T3  P2DS, 

XVIL  A'cRcri,  22  x  "* 

=  S3.  . 

1  BI>adraca,  (tO+  12)  M.  r  « 
r  «  r  7; ^^=:D  2  T  A-l  I  Tr.  2  T  A. 
2.  Mudira,  or  Lalita,  7  ^/j.  j=6 


IPRACKIT  FORTRT, 


DTI.,    B.  Hariri,  (S-f  14)  2 « 2 

XVni.  ViCRiTr,Mx4 

-  92. 

] .  As'wtlalita,  or  Adritanaya, 
(H  +  12)  nfhh.j,bh.ibh.lgzi 
2  P  T  D  I  +  I  Tr.  f  D  I.  a. 
Mateacrida,,  or  Vajivahana,  (8+ 
ia)2«i4ii/^=:4S+F  A.  3: 
Suodari,  (7  +  6  -f  10)  2  /M.  j  / 
2j:=z  A  P  S  4-  2  ^  S  ^  2  D.  4. 
Ma1ati«  or  Madamatta)  7  bh,  %g 
z=f  D  S.  5,  Chitrapada,  7  W.  / 
5^=7  D  I.  Mallica,  7  J  ^g=l  1* 
T1|»TIPTIA. 

XIX.Sancriti,  24  X  4 

=96. 

1.  Tanwri,  (5  +  7+ 12  f  12)3A. 
/  «  J  2  M.  »^z:D  S+2  P  A+  2 
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D2PS.    i;  Dormila,  8 /=  8  A. 
3.  Cirita,  8  M.  =8  D.    4.  Jana-  ' 
ci,8r=TSlTSlTSlTSl. 
5.  MadhaVica  ,7/>=riPi:  I PT 
IPTIPS. 

XX.  Aticriti,  25  X  * 

=:;100. 

1«  Craonchpada,  (5  +  5+8+ 
7)  M.  wj^/k4«^=DS+DS 
+  4  P  +  2  P  A.  a,  S'ambhu,  8 
»i^z=  11  S  M.    ' 

XXLUtcriti  26x  4= 

104. 

JL-  I^kojangayijciinbhitat  (8  +« 
11  +  7)2mt3nrslg=:4S  + 
4  P  A  +  I  A  I.  2.  Apavaha^  (9 
'\-6+6^5)  m6ns2g=SD2 
P+-3  P+3  P+ A  S.  3.  Gauri, 
8;n2f=13Si 


Erom  27  to  9QQ  syllables  in  tHe^  verse. 


Dan*daca,27x  4=  108  to  999 
X  4  n:  3996. 

1.  Chan'darishtiprajata,  2  »  7 
ri=2  Tr.  0  C. 

2.  Prachita»  208  &-c.  r. 

325  species  from  9  to  333  feet 
viz,  2d  Arna,  2  »8  r •  3d  Arn- 
ava,  2  «  9  r.  4thr  Vyala,  2  »  10 
r.  5th  Jimuta,  2n  \\  r  &c« 
Or  3.  PAchita,  2  «  7  &c.  3^  =  2 
Tr.  7  &c.  B. 


4.  Mattamatangalilacara, 9  hc.r 
zzgkc.C. 

5.  Sinha^ranta,  2  n  10  &c.  r. 

6.  Cusumastavaca,  9  &c.  j  ::=  9 
&c.  A. 

7.  Anangasec'hara,  Ig  Ig  &c.  rr 

15  &c.  r. 

8.  Asocanoanjari^  r  7  &:c.  =  15 

&C..T,         ;    . 

Alfo  Salu«a,  2  gQ  ns  ;?Sl2 
PA. 


VI.  HalJ  equal  Metre ;  ihe  slanza  heing  composed  of  equal 
and  similar  couplets ;  but  the  couplets,  of  dissimilar 
verses^ 


l.Upachitra,  (UpajaA\^  Ta- 
ntarasaj.  1st  3  Terse  S$ig  zz  ^i 
A  I.     2d  3  ^A.  2  ^=  3  D  !>, 

2.  Drutanaad*h}Ti,  (Dd^hacaV- 
Titmara^J.  1st  3  b/i.  2*^=  3  D 
S.    2d;i2    v=2P2DS. 


3.  Vegavati,  ("Upackitro'^pe'^ 
nult  Br.  in  J  St  verse).  Ist3i^ 
=2  A  P  S.     2d  3  bh.  9g—2  D  8. 

4.  Bhad'^aviraj  (s^Kicies  of  Au^ 
fac Khanda ficdj .  i^r  tjnrzz'^^ 
2  T  f^.     2d  «  i  y  2  5^n8  D  2  T  n- 
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5.  Cetumati.  1st  sj  /^  =  A I 
Tr.S.  2d  b&.rn2g  =:T.2l 
Tr.  S. 

6.  Ac'bjanaci  (Ufajait  tiz. 
alternate  Indravajra  and  t^)^- 
drofoajra ;  some  say^  one  verse 
Indravajra  three  UfendravajraJ 
1st  (and  3d)  2  O  2  ^=S  I  DTS. 
2d  (and  4th  some  saf  3d)  j  i  J  t 
2^=:2lDTS. 

7*  Viparitac^byanaci  fthe  em^ 

*uerseofthepreeedh9[0  l8t ;  ij  2 

^=:2lI>iT3»  24 2^2^  SI 
DTS.   ^ 

8.  Harin'apluta  (Druta^ilam* 
lita  —  one  vyilable)  1st  3 1  Igzz 
SAI.2d«2Wf  =:Pr2  AI.' 

9.  Apar|vaotra  (speciea  of 
Paitilii/a:  txr  Bkadrica\- M&lai't) . 
lit  2  «  r  /^  =:  2  P  A  2  L  2d 
«27r  =:P2  A2I. 


10.  Pqibptt^gri  (species  of 
AtifacKharmjwa).  I8t2iff^ 
z:3P2Ta»  2^n2jrgz: 
2  P  D  2  T  S. 

I 

11.  Yavamatl.  Istrjrjz: 
6T-    2d7r;r^r:  5  I  B. 

12.  S'icba.  Ist  2S  I  g  zzj 
Tr .  P  L 

13.  Cbanja.  1st  30  /  ^  =:  7 
Tr,  P.  2d  28  /  ff  ==  7  Tr.  P.  2d 
28/^  =  7Tr.I. 

14.  Laliti.  l8tr//|r  z:  2T 
2  L     2d  5  njg  =  A  Tr.  2  I. 

15.  Catimodi  fBhadricd  + 
Chanchalacshicl) »  Ist  2  nrlg 
r:  Tr.  P  3  I.    2d  2  fi  2  r  =  a  P 

Tai. 

16.  Maniusaiirahha  (TifaJali 
+  ManjuhhashifvJ,  Isin  2  j  r 
=  2Pt3l.  2dsjsJ^  =  A  I 
P3  J. 


VII.   Unequal  Metri ;    /^  •  stanza    being   composed  of 

dissimilar  verses. 


1.  Udgaia,  1st  verse  s  ;  1 1  =: 
AlTr.T.2dns;g  =>rr..A2 
I.  3d  M.  njig-  T  Tr.  2  A. 
4th  /  >  O'  ^  =  A  1  P  3  I. 

2  varieties ;  viz.  Sar^rabhaca,  3d 
verser  n  bh.  g  zzT  D  2  A.  Xtf- 
7i/tf,  3d  verse2 «  2i  =  2Tr. 2  A. 

2.  Upast'hitapracbupita,  1st 
versew  V  ^A.2|rnSD2TDS. 
2d  /  «;  r^  rz  A  2  P  T  S.  3d  2  «  J 
r=  P  A.  4th  3  nj  f/  =  5  I'  p  S. 

3  varieties :  viz.  Bard'hman'a, 
3d  verse  2  «  j  2  «  i  =  3  P  A.  3 
P  A   Sudd'havira'hishahha,  3d 


verse  tj  r  zz  S  A. 2 1. 

3.  PadachatIirubd^ha,  in- 
creasing in  luitbmetiqal  progres- 
sion from  8  to  20  syll.  viz.  1st 
verse  8,  2d  12,  3d  Id,  4th  20. 
6  species :  viz.  Apidn^  End  in  S 
i^cst  Br.  Pratifapida,  Begrin  with 
S  orbcginand  end  with  S.  Mati' 
Jari  or  Colicd^  1st  and  2d  verses 
transi)osed  12  -f  8  +  l5  4-  20. 
Lavali,  Island  3d  tran«i)Osed  10 
4-  12  f  8  -r  20.  Amritad'hard, 
lstand4ili  trans^>osed  20-|'12 
+  iaf  8. 


VIII.  Supplement y  under  t lie  denomination  of  Ga,^tha\ 

1 .  Stanstaa  comprising  four.  un»  three,  five,  si  x,  &c. 

cfluaJ  verses,, constituting  a  metre         3,  Any  metre  not  spedfied  by 

nol:  dcsciibed  by  writers  on  pro-  Fimoala. 

^y  4.  Metre  not  specified  by  any 

2.  Stanzas  comprising  more  or  \v  ritcr  on  prosody. 
Ibwcr  verses  than    four  ;    viz. 


VII. 

Remarks  upon   the  Authorities  of  Mosulmak 

Law*. 

by  j.h.  haringtox^  esq. 

JL  HE  basis  of  Mohummudan  law,  religious,  civil, 
and  criminal,  is  the  Koran ;  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  and  to  have  been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  Mo- 
HUMMUD  ;  who  caused  it  to  be  written  and  published, 
from  time,  to  time,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  opponents,  or  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  his  followers:  though  the  hundred  and  fourteen  »Soo- 
wwr,  or  chapters,  which  compose  the  Koran,  were  not 
digested,  in  their  present  form,  until  after  the  death  of 
MoHUMMUD  :  when  they  were  collected  by  his  imme- 
diate successor  Aboo  Bukr;  and  were  afterwards,  in 
the  30th  year  of  the  Hijrah,  transcribed,  collated,  an4 
promulgated,  by  order  of  tlie  Khukefah  Othma^n^I-. 

The  Koran  being  thus  considered  the  written  word 
of  God,  its  texts,  when  clear  and  applicablcj  and  hot 
abrogated  by  other  texts  of  subsequent  revelation,  are 
unquestionable  and  decisive.  But,  (as  remarked  by  an 
eminent  historian  J,)  "  In  all  religions  the  life  of  the 
founder  supplies  the  silence  of  written /evelation:  the 
sayings  of  MAHOMMET.were  so  many  lessons  of  truth; 

r 

■■■       '  ■     .      ■  ■■         11    I   I      I  I  I  I  I  I I  I  , 

I 

•  These  remarks  are  intended  to  form  part  an  Analysis  of  thp 
Laws  and  Regulations,  for  the  civil  government  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories, under  the  Prcsiik*ncy  of  Bengal,  This  work  iis  dosicjned 
for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  college  of /vr/  IFillhm  ;  anH  the 
second  part,  which  relatt's  to  Crinilaai  Jnstice,  is  introduced  by  a 
summary  of  the  MobummuJun  \:\w  of  crimes  and  punishments,  fo^ 
the  purpofc  of  rendcring^inore  iiu41igiblc  the  uniendments  of  it 
enacted  by  the  Regulations  i^fthe  Governor  General  in  CouJicil. 

t  V".  Sale's  Preliminary  T^iscourse,  Section  III, 

I  In  chap.I^.  qf  the  HccUni  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  rebtts'e- 
to  Arabia* 
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his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue;  and  the  public 
and  private  memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives  and 
companions/*  In  fact,  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran^  in 
civil  aflairs  are  few  and  imperfect;  and  must  have 
proved  altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  various 
objects  of  legislation,  in  a  large  and  civilized  commu- 
nity, without  the  aid  of  the  Soomut,  or  rule  of  conduct, 
deduced  frpm  the  oral  precepts,  actions,  and  decisions, 
of  the  prophet.  These  were  not  committed. to  writing 
by  MoHUMMUD  ;  but  were  collected  after  his  death, 
by  tradition,  from  his  companions,  (the  Sahdbah ;) 
their  contemporaries,  (TubiUen,  literally,  followers ;) 
and  successors  (Tubd-i'-tdhiiemi)  and  the  authentic 
traditions,  which  have  been  preserved  in  niunerous 
compiUtions  of  Ahadees^  (dicta,  factaquei  precepts 
and  transactions;^  Soonutiy  (instituta  vita,  exempla\ 
rules  of  practice  and  examples  ;)  ovRiwayat^  (rclationes^ 
reports;)  constitute  a  second  authority  of  Mosulman 
law ;  conclusive  (if  the  authenticity  and  application  of 
the  traditions  be  admitted)  in  all  cases^  not  expressly 
determined  by  the  words  of  the  Koran  *. 


.  •  The  collections  of  traditions  held  in  the  most  general  estimalioD, 
as  genuine  and  authoritative,  by  the  Sooftees,  or  orthodox  traditi- 
onists^  are  the  following;  denominated  Slhah-i'-siUa  ;  or  the  six  au- 
ihenitest 

1.  Saheeh'i'Bokhi'iree,  Comp'led  by*  Asoo  Abdoollah,  Mo- 
HUMMUD,  of  Bok/ianL  He  was  born  A.  H.  194^  and  died  in  the 
year  256;  in  the  suburbs  ef  Sumt/rkund,  His  compilation  is  said 
to  contain  above  seven  thousand  traditions;  selected  from  500.000. 
.  2.  Sahceli-i-Moo'litn,  By  Aboo'l  Hose  n,  Mooslim,  of  Nt/j/to- 
foor.  He  died  A.  H.  26l  ;  and  is  also  said  to  have  compiled  his 
work  from  300,000  traditions.  This  and  the  preceding  collection, 
"when  cited  together,  are  called  Sahireht/'n,  or  the  two  autheniics, 

3.  Soonmn-i-Um-i  M^^jah^  Ky  Mohummud-fin-i  yuzeed,  bin-i 
Majah:  of  Kuzien.  (Erroneously  named  BfiN  Mohummud,  in 
D'HERBELOt.  Title  Sanan  Ebn  Magiah,)  He  died  at  Kuzvcen,  in 
7ra^,  A,  H.2;3. 

4.  Soonun^  Aboo  Duood.  By  Aboo  Da'ood,  Soly'ma'n,  of  SejU- 
tan.  He  was  born  A.  H.  202  ;  an<l  died  at  Butrah,  in  the  year  275. 
His  work  is  stated  to  consist  of  4^800  ttaditio.is  selected  from 
500,000. 
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'  The  schisms  anil  dissentions,  however,  which  took 
place  among  the  Mohnmmudans,  after  the  demise  of 
their  legislator  and  founder,  especially  the  contest  of  the 
succession  to  Xht  Khihfu^^  or  pontificate,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Shiya^  or  sectaries  of  Alee,  have  occafioned 
various  differences  and  disagreements,  both  in  rqading 
and  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Koran^  and  in  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  the  traditions,  which  compose  the 
oral  law.     There  appear  to  be  an  error,  or  verbal  inac- 


5.  J-'ima^t  Ttrmixre,  By  Aboo  Ieesa  Moiiummud,  of  TtrmtZj  iu 
Toorkiitdn*  He  is  also  surnamed  Zvreer  or  Dhui^eeb,  from  his 
blindness.  His  birth  was  A.  H.  209;  ^"^  ^^i^  death  in  27p.  His 
compilatioD  is  noticed  by  D'HERfieLox,  under  the  title  of  Giame  al 
Kehir;  and  is  erroneously  cited  (app;ircntly  from  D'Hkebelot,)  in 
Hamilton's  Preliminary  Discjuvse,  page  36,  as  quoted  in  the  Hida^ 
yah:  instead  of  the  Juma'i-'Ktibeer,  on  ^/t-Xi,  or  jurisprudence,  by 
Imam  Mohummud. 

d.  Jaina-i  Nisdee-^  called  also  Soonun-i  Nisaee.  By  Aboo-x  abd- 
oo  Rahman  Ahmud,  of  Mr^i,  a  city  of  Khora'a>i.  He  was  bora 
A.  H.  215;  and  died  in  the  year  303.  This  col  Ice  lion  is  selected 
from  a  former  compilation,  by  ihe  same  author,  called  the  Soonun-i" 
koohra;  and  mentioned  by  £)*H£kbelot»  under  ihc  title  of  iS(i;7«;> 
jil  Keb'tr, 

The  foi^r  works  last  mentioned,  when  cited  collectively^  have  the 
designation  oi'  Soouu7i'i^urha,  or  the  fopr  collects  of  traditions.  The 
ihort  notices,  whicli  havebeit-n  giveo,  oi' their  compilers,  and  of  the 
authors  of  ihe  SaheehifU,  are  taken  ch'eliy  tVom  the  Miral-ool-aalum, 
an  esteemed  general  history  composed  by  Bukhtiyar  Khan,  in 
the  reign  of  Avrcjngzkb.  They  are  contirmed,  with  many  other 
particulars,  in  the  M'uhkat^  a  work  of  authority  on  the  traditions 
admitted  by  th«  Soonaet ;  and  used,  as  a  class  book,  in  Mosulmun 
Colleges^  vt^ith  the  Saheth^i  Bokfuree,  and  Sahcth-i  Moasliui,  The 
aathpr,  Shykh  Walekoodeen,  Aboo  AfiuoutLAH*  Mahmood, 
who  finished  his  undertaking  (to  veriiy  and  illustrate  the  traditions 
contained  in  a  foriner  compilation,  called  the  M/<sabeeha^  soonnut, 
by  HosEN  BiN-i  MU800-000,  Fubaee)  a.  H.  737,  states  that  the 
Mawutta  of  Malik  bin  Ans,  (the  foundetr  of  the  secvind  orthodox 
sect,  who  died  A.  H*  l/Q)  is,  by  s:.ime  rei:k«>ned  on »  of  the  sixth  au- 
thentio  collections,  instead  of  trie  Soonun-i  Ibni  Majah,  He  adds 
that  Others  are  of  opinion,  the  Barume^.  cum'^'Ied  by  Aboo  Mohum- 
mud ABi)doLLAH  ot  Sumurkrniif  snrnanK'd  Darvmbe,  who  was 
born  A,  11.  181,  aiid  died  .io  2j,5,  sboiild  b^  class.'d  as  the  sixth  au- 
thentic. Bui  he  has  himself  given  thii  piuce  to  the  compilation  of 
Mohummud,  the  grandson  of  Majaji  ;  und  ii  is  commo-^ly  placed 
third  iu  the  series,  with  reference  to  tiie  supposed  order  ofpublica- 
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curacy,  in  the  observation  of  the  learned^  and  Id  gene* 
ral  accurate,  translator  of  the  Korariy  that  ^^  the  Sanr. 
nites  receive  the  Sorma,  or  book  of  traditions  of  their 
prophet,  as  of  canonical  authority  ;  whereas  the 
ShiUes  reject  it  as  apocryphal^  and  unworthy  of 
credit*/'  From  this  remark  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  the  Shiyd  reject  the  traditions  altogether ;  whereas 
they  admit  many  which  are  not  deemed  authentic,  and 
are  consequently  rejected,  by  the  SHonees.  They  have 
also  their  collections  of  Ahddees^  and  SSotitm^  which 
they  deem  genuine  and  authoritative  f . .  The  difference 
between  them,  and  the  AhUi-Soonnui^  or  othodox  tra- 
ditionists,  who,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  ap* 
pear  to  have  assumed  this  title  of  distinction,  ''  in  op- 
position to  the  innovations  of  the  sectaries  :};,"  lies,  as 
far  as  respects  the  traditions^  in  the  different  autho- 


♦  Sale's  Picliminaiy  Discourse,  Section  VI IL 

t  MouLAVEE  SiKAj  oo'deen  Albe  (one  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  couris  of  Sudr  JUeewaneg  and  Aizamut  Adaiui,  as  well  as  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  employed  J)y  the  late  Sir  W.  Jonkb,  to  compile 
the  Sheeah  part  of  a  Digest  of  Mosulman  Law,  upon  contracts  and 
inheriuncc)  states  the  Kooloob-i  uiba^  or  four  books  of  traditions, 
held  authentic  by  the  Shiua^  lobe  the  following: 

1.  Tahzeeb.  2.  Istibsar,  Both  compiled  by  Aboo  Jafur  Mo- 
HU M M  u  n,  of  Tovs  in  Khorasan. 

3.  Jafna4  Kajee,  By  Mohummud  bin-i  Yakoob,  Of  JfJy  in 
Persian  Irak. 

4.  Mun  la  Yahzoorb  ool-fukeeh.  By  Mouummud-bxk  Alee,  of 
Kcmm,  a i so  in  Irak-i  Ajum. 

The  third  of  these  collections,  which  quotes  the  compiler  of  tlie 
two  first,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Imam  Mahdeb,  Who  was 
born  A.  H.  255,  The  author  of  the  fourth  compila tion  is  stated 
in  the  MujalisooUMomuneen,  to  have  been  contemporary  with,  and 
protected  by>  the  Persian  King  Rokn-^o'doulah,  whodied^  A,  H. 
366. 

X  Preliminary  DIsaourse  to  his  translation  of  the  Mtdayah^  page 
22.  Hif  observation*  at  lengthy  is  '^  the  iTfM/itt/;>7t<i;u,  who  assume 
to  themselves  the  distinction  of  orthodox,  are  such  as  maintain  the 
most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  obligatory  force 
of  the  traditions^  in  oppositioa  to  the  innovation  of  the  sectancs  5 
whence  they  are  termed  Soonisg  or  traditionists."  This*  however, 
is  partly  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  has  been  stated  to  tho  rc« 
mark  of  JMr.  Salb. 
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littes,  which  arc  admitted  by  the  two  sects  for  the 
Ahaadees^  received  by  them  Irespectively .  The  Sbonees 
allow  traditionary  credit  to  the  Sahabah,  or  companions 
of  their  Prophet ;  especially  to  the  most  eminent 
amonjg^t  them,  or  those  wlio  had  the  longest  and  most 
familiar  intercourse  with  Mohummud  ;  and  to  thcf 
Khoolfa-i  rashideen^  or  the  four  Khuleefahs^  who  were 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet  ;  and  in- 
structed by  him  in  the  principles/ and  tenets  of  his 
religion.  Also  to  several  intelligent  and  learned  men, 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  companions  and  first 
Khuleefahs,  and  who  are  included  in  the  general  de- 
scription of  Tablieen  already  mentioned  ;  as  well  as  to 
others,  who  succeeded  these;  (the  Taba-i-iahi-ieen;) 
and  have  verified  their  reports  of  traditions,  by  citing 
the  names  of  the  persons,  through  whom  they  were 
successively  traced  to  their  genuirc  source,  the  inspired 
Apostle  of  God*. 

,  The  Shiyd,  on  the  contrarj^  gave  no  authority,  o^ 
credit,  to  the  three  first  Khu/eefaks,  Aboo  BukBj 
Onu^b  and  Othma'n  :  nor'  to  any  other  companions 
of  Mohummud,  excepting  such  as  were  partisans  of 
Alee.  They  extend  their  faith  and  obedience,  how- 
ever, to  the  admission  of  all  traditions   of  their  Pro- 


•  The  nature  of  this  treatise  does  not  admit  of  a  fuller  account  of 
the  Soonei  uadititioas  ^  wbich  are  distinguished  by  some  authojrs  as 
Saheek  (authenticated  ;)  Husun  (approved  :)  Zaieef-o^ghureeh  (weak 
and  poor  ;)  M$onktir-0'MourjOoa  (denied  and  imposed:)  by  others,  a» 
Moosnud  (Touched  or  certified  ;)  ahd  Mursul^  or  Moonkuta  (detached 
or  divided.;  The  Moosnud  are  also  subdivided  as  Murfooa  (ascend- 
ing to  the  Prophet;)  MoUkvf  (resting  with  the  Sahd:bah\\  and 
Muktooa  (severed  <»r  cat  short  among  the  Thhilteni)  or  by  -any  other 
classification  as  Mootttwatur  (repi^atcd,  "  8afc<i€fesfV(*;)  MmhMQf 
publicly  notorious;  and  W^htA  (singlo,  paffticular.)'  '^ya^Mishhat, 
referred  to  in  %  fornoef  note,  has  however  been  'trailsliited  bjr  an  of- 
ficer ofthe  jBt*«g'fl/  establishment,  ahd  if  it  rebblVe  sufficren't  en- 
courage  mem  ttf  ireptfy  the  heavy  cx*p^nce*6f  jWhtirtg  mlnJia^  it  will 
be  specilily  published. 
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phet*s  sayings  and  actions,  which  they  believe  to  ba:ve 
been  verified  by  any  one  of  the  twelve  Imdmeeyah  ;  as 
y^cW  as  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  those  hnami 
themselves  ;  the  whole  of  whom  they  venerate,  as  being 
the  lineal  descendants  (through  Fa^'timah),  and  ac- 
cording to  their  tenets,  the  rightful  successors,  of 
MoHUMMUB  ;  and  the  last  of  whom  they  believe  to 
be  still  living,  though  invisible ;  it  having  been  pre- 
dicted of  him,  that  he  will  return  to  judge. and  rule  the 
world  ;  to  punish  sinners,  and  those  who  have  de« 
parted  from  the  true  faith  ;  and  to  restore  and  con- 
firm the  genuine  truths  of  rehgion,  with  piety,  justice, 
and  every  other  virtue  *•        , 

When  neither  the  written  nor  oral  law  prescribes  a 
rule  of  decision,  the  concurrence  of  the  companions 
ofMoHUMMUD  (Ijmn^d  i  Sahabah)  is  vtc^ixtd  by  the 
SSoneeSf  as  a  third  source  of  legal  authority  :  and  if 

*  The  names  of  the  twely  Imcnis  are  given  bj  P*H£&bblot, 
under  the  head  of  Imam.  Me  has  also  given  a  brief  statement  of 
the  tenets  of  the  5^f^<z,  under  the  lilies  of  Schiah,  ^4//,  and  other 
titlesof  his  valuable,  though  (as  might  be  expected  in  so  volumi- 
nous and  miscellaneous  a  work)  sometimes  erroneous  and  often  im* 
perfect  compilation.  A  fuller  account  of  the  doctrines,  and  practice 
of  the  Shtyd  is  contained  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Chardin.  {Lkscription 
dela  Religion  des  Per  fans  ^  in  t\\e  Amsterdam  Edition  othis  Faj/a^e  en 
Perse  published  in  MJ^CC.XI.)  But  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  the- jurisprudence  of  the  /»iJm^/vcA  sect,  (which,  not 
having  been  established,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  in  any 
part  of  the  C'>mpany's  tcrriioiics,  needs  not  to  be  further  noticed  in 
this  tract,)  will  be  furnished  by  the  completion  of  a  work,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  already  printed,)  and  entitled'—**  A.  Digest  of 
Mohummudan  LaWf  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Twelve  Imams  \ 
'*  compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  William 
*'  JoN£s :  extended,  so  as  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Imamseacode 
"  of  jurisprudence,  in  temporal  matters  j  and  translated,  from  the 
*'  original  AraSie,  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Government  ol  Bengal; 
"  with  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  decisions  of  other  sects  of  M0num-' 
'<  mudan  lawyers,  on  many  leading  and  important  questions.  By 
**  CapUin  John  Baillib,  Profelfor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Lan- 
"  gunges,  and  of  Mohummudan  Law>  in  the  College  of  F(frt 
"  Williamr 
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this  al^dfail,  they^llbw  the  validity  ofreison,  *fe3£ricted 
by  analogy jH*9^5^^  irt  iapplyingi  by  inference,  the  -gS-*' 
nSntl  principles  of  la^  and  j-rtifice,  to  the  various  trafiJit^' 
actions  and  circurfistarices  of  the  changeful  scene   of^ 
hum^rilifej  Which,  as  they*'could  not  be  all  foreseen, 
it  was 'impossible  they  should  be  completely  and   ex- 
pressly provided -for.     This  is  so  dearly  stated,  with' 
the  origin  of  the  principal   SHonee  sects,  who  agree  in  . 
matters  of  faith,  (rt/'tf^f^,)  but  differ  on  points  of  prac- 
tical jurisprudence,  tjik^hy)  in  a  section  of  the  Mokhtusur 
^©  i/oww/  (cottipendium  of  dynasties)  of  Gregorius 
Aboo*l  Furuj,  translated  (inio  Laiin)  by   Pococ«/' 
in  his  Specimen  Historiac  Arabdm^  that  the  followi|>g. 
English  version  will  not,  it  is  persumed,  be  unaccept- 
able ;  especially  as  both  the  -^r^i^/V  orignal  arrd  LiUin 
translation,  arfe  little  known  in  India-^.    » •  •  •    •  v    .    . 

'  •         .  y  .     ' 

**  Op  the  sects  {Muz£hih)  which  'differ  upon  the 
branches,  or  derivative  parts  of  the.  law,  concerning 
rules  of  jurisprudence,  and  pases  of  (iisquiairion^  four 
are  the  most  celebrated  :  viz.  those  ofM'ALiK  bin-i 

AnS  ;    of  MOHUMMUD  BIN-I  Ir)REEg,  6<?  SH^Ari^lBE  J 

of  Ahmud  bin  1  HuNBUL ;  and  of  Aboo  Hiri^EEPAH 
Na6ma'n  bin-i  Tha'bit.  The  fundamental  grounds 
of  disquisition   {Ijtihad)  are  also  four;  the  scripture 


.•  Aboo*l  Fufiuj  was  a  Christian,  born  at  Malaihia  in  Aladulia, 
or  Armenia  miner,  A  C.  J  226,  But  h6  wjrotr.  iii  Arabic^  and  app^t  ai  s 
to  have  been  well  versed  in. the  religion  and  law,  as  well  as  in  the 
history,  oi  Arama,  V.  Pocock^o  S;if'cimen  Historic  Ar'ahnm,  com- 
prising an  extract  from  the  dynasties  of  Aboo'l  Furuj,  which, 
GiBBOW  observes,  "  form  a  classic  and  original  work  on  the  Arabian 
anriquities.*'  Pul)l:shed  at  O^fyrd^  in  16^0.  Also  the  complete 
Latfn  version  of  the -original  work,  by  ^Pococ- V  published  in 
l6(^  Gibbon  has  added^  upon  this,  however/ that  "  it  is  more 
useful  for  ihe  iitarary,  than  the. civil  history  of  the  East."  Cap. 
LI. n*  i3*  -  ' .,  . 

li 
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(l^ah  ;)  die  traditionary  law  [Soomut ;)  the  concur* 
reRce  oi  the  prophet's  companions  (Ijmad ;)  and  aaa* 
logy,  or  analogical  reasoning  (ir/y^).  For,  ^hen  any 
l^gal  question  arose,  respecting  what  was  lawful  or  un- 
l^wful)  a  regular  investigation  took  place,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  First,  they  searched  the  book  of 
Almighty  God  (the  K^an  ;)  and  if  any  clear  text  were 
found  in  it,  such  was  adhered  to.  But,  if  not,  they 
sought  for  a  precept,  or  example,  of  the  Prophet ;  and 
abided  by  it,  if  applicable,  as  decisive.  If  none  such 
were  discovered,  they  inquired  for  a  concurrent  opi- 
nion of  the  zahakak;  who,  being  directed  in  the 
right  way,  are  not  open  to  suspicion  of  misleading ; 
and  therefore,  if  their  sentiments  could  be  ascertained, 
on  th^  point  in  question,  they  were  deemed  conclu- 
sive. If  not,  an  ultimate  resort  was  had  to  analogy 
and  reason  ;  the  variety  of  contingent  events  being  in- 
finite ;  whereas  the  texts  of  the  law  are  finite.  It  thus 
appears  certain  that  the  exercise  of  reason  may  be  pro- 
per and  necessary  in  legal  disquisition.  Ima^m  D4'ood 
of  Isfahan^  however,  entirely  rejected  the  exerciae  of 
reason  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Aboo  Huneepah 
was  so  much  inclined  to  it,  that  he  frequently  prefened 
it,  in  manifest  cases,  to  traditions  of  single  authority. 
But  Ma'hk,  ShafiIee,  and  Ibn-i  Hunbul,  had 
seldom  recourse  to  analogical  argument,  whether  mani- 
fest or  recondite,  when  they  could  apply  either  a  posi- 
tive rule,  or  a  tradition.  This  gave  rise  to  their  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  judgment  ;  which  are  recorded  in 
books  that  treat  of  their  disputations ;  yet  neither  infi- 
delity, or  error,  is  to  be  charged  agiainst  them  on  this 
account*'* 


» 
The  four  principal  jurists,  and  founders  of  sects, 
among  the  sooneesy  who  are  noticed  by  Aboo*^  Furuj, 
have  been  particularly    mentioned    in   the  notes-  ot 
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irdcoCK's  Specimen,  already  referred  to;  in  the 
Bibliotheque  oi  D'ff  «rbblot  ;  and  in  the  preliminary 
discourse  of  Sale  and  Hamtltdht  '^.  The  doctrines 
of  Ma^liK,  and  I^BN-i  Hunbul,  are  not  known  to 
prevail  in  any  part  of  hdh.  Those  of  SHA^FiiEK 
have  a  lin^iied  prevalence  oq  the  sea  coast  of  the  penin* 
9ula ;  and  ar^  understood  tp  obtain  among  the  Malays^ 
and  other  Mosulmai^  iphabsitants  of  the  Eastern 
Islands.  But  the  authority  of  Aboo  Hunebpah,  and 
his  two  disciplfes,  Aboo  Yoosu**  and  Im'am  Mohum- 
MUJ>,  is  paramount,  and  exclusively  governs  judicial 


•  Their  narncs,  at  length,  are— I .  Aboo  Hunbbfah  Naoma'm 
BiN-i  Thabit:  or,  as  pronounced  in  India,  Sabit.  2.  Aaoo 
Abuoollah'  IVfALiK  B1N-I-AM8,  or,  as  Otherwise  read.  Anus.  '3. 
Aboo  Abooqllah  Mohummud  ibbt-i-Idbees  oo'Shafiibb,  or  a 
descendant  from  SuafiI.  4.  Aboo  Abdoollau  Ahmud  ibn-i 
Hunbul.  The  first  is  commonly  called  Aboo  Hunbefah> 
meaning  the  father  of  Humbepah,  and  therefore  is  impro- 
perly cited,  in  the  translation  of  the  JBdat/ah^  by  the  name  of 
HvNEEFAH  only  ;  cvhich,  moreover  is  a  feminine  appellation,  and 
was  the  name  of  the  second  wife  of  Alee.  (Vide  Tit.  Hanifau, 
in  the  Bib.  of  DfiERBELOT,]  He  was  born  at  Koofah^  about  A.  H. 
80  ;  (some  s^y  ten,  and  others  twenty-one,  years  earlier  ;)  was  in* 
structed  in  the  traditions,  by  Imam  Jafur-i  Sadik,  the  sixth  Imam ; 
who,  as  an  authority  for  thejirecepts  and  actions  of  Mohummud,  ia 
esteemed  by  the  Soonees^  as  well  as  by  the  Shtifa  ;  (not  the  Shee^k 
Doctor,  ABod\JAFUR,  mentioned  in  a  former  note;  as  erroneously 
stated  in  Hamilton's  Preliminary  Dlfcourse,  p.  xxiii.  Vid.  Tit* 
^  Giafar  in  the  Bib,  Or,)  and  died  in  prifon,  at  Bugkdudy  in  the 
Khilqfut  of  MuNSOOR,  A.  H.  150.  The  founder  of  the  second 
sect  is  known  by  his  proper  name  Malik..  He  was  born  at  Mu-- 
ieenohy  between  the  years  pO  and  95  of  the  Kijrah  ;  and  died,  at  the 
same  place,  in  a  state  of  religions  retirement,  during  the  reign  of 
Hakoon  oo*RusaB£D,  A.  H.  I79.  The  patronymic,  Shafiigg^ 
usoally  distinguishes  the  third  leader  :  who  was  bora  at  Ga%a  or 
Ascahm,  in  PaJesting ;  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Hijrah  ; 
and  died  at  Cairo,  (where  the  famous  Salah  00  s>zevi,  some  cea- 
turies  afterwards,  founded  a  College,  in  honour  of  hia  memory  and 
doctrines,)  A.  H.  204.  The  last  chiefs  Ahmud,  is  more  generally 
called,  from  his  father,  Ibm-i  Humbul.  He  was  born  at  Baghdad, 
or  according  to  some  at  Murv,  or  Mureo,  in  Khora$an,  A.  H.  10*4, 
and  died  at  Bughdad,  where  he  attended  the  lecture  ot  Shaf^I^Vj 
A.  H.  241. 

li   2 
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decisions,  in  Bengal  3,r\d  Hindoosiarij  2l%  well  as  at  Core 
^iantmople^  and  other  seats  of  Mohummudan  dominion 
in  Turkey  and  Tartary-.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  system  of  Abod  Hukeepah,  with  the  Il- 
lustrations, :and  amendments  of  Aboo  Yoosup  and 
Im'am  Mohcmmud  *^  noticing,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hidayah^  any  particular  opinions  of  the  other 
orthodox  sects,  upon  points  of  iirtportance,  which  may 
appear  to  require  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  bis  pre- 
face  to     the    Sirajeeyah  'f-,     *'  that   although     Aboo 

*  Aboo  Yoosup  Yakoob  bin  i  Ibraaeem  col  Kqofbe,  was 
born  at  Xbe/tf//,  A.  H.  113  ;  and  after  finishing  hia  studies  under 
AbooHuneefah,  was  appointed  Kazee  o{ ,Bughdad\)y\\\c  Khalhefah, 
Hadeb.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Haroon  go' 
RusHhED,  nnade  JCjs^^  ool  Koozat,  or  chief  Judge;  and  retained 
that  high  station,  (which  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  lor 
him)  until  his  death,  A.  H.  ISi— AB'ip  ,  Abdoollah  Mohummud 
BiN-i  HusuN  oo*  Shybanee  (of  the  tribe  of  Sht/ban)  who  is  usually 
called  Imam  Mohummud,  was  born  at  IFdsii  in  Arabian  Jrak^  A.  H. 
132.  Hewas  a  fellow  pupil  with  Aboo  Yoosuf,  under  Aboo 
Huneefah,  and  on  the'death  of  the  latter,  continued  bis  studies 
under  the  former.  He  is  also  said  to  have  received  instruciion 
from  Malik.  He  was  appointed  by  Haroon  qo'Rusheed  to 
administer  justice  in  Irak-i  Aj urn  or  Persian  Irak,  and  died  at  i2i/, 
the  former  capital  <)f  that  province,  A.  H.  1/9  :  or,  according  to 
the  Rouzut  od'rv'(ihee?i^  an  esteemed  history  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  75()th  year  o(  the  H/jr ah,  by  Yafiiee,  A.  H.  ISp. 
(See  furtlie:  particulars  respecting  Ab>o  Yoosuf  and  Imam  Mo- 
hummud, in  Hamilton's  Preliminary  Discourse).  Zoofur  bin-i 
Hoozel,  and  Husun  bin-i  Ziyad,  (the  former  of  whom  held  the 
appointment  ol  cniet'  magistrate  at  Busrakj  where  he  died  A.H. 
1.58)  were  also  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  and  scholars,  of 
Aboo  Huneefah  ;  and  are  sometimes  quoted  as  authorities  for  his 
doctrines  ;  especially   when  the  two  principal  difciples  are  silent. 

f  A  work  of  authority  upon  the  Mohummudan  law  of  inheri- 
tance, translated  and  published,  with  a  commentary,  bv  Sir  W. 
Jones,  in  the  year  1792.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Mosulman 
Digest,  undertaken  by  the  venerable  judge  in  1788,  which  his  various 
avocations  and  studies  allowed  him  to  complete.  He  deemed  it 
worthy  of  being  exhibited  entire,  as  containing  the  "  Institutes  of 
Arabian  law  on  the  inipt.rtant  title  mentioned  by  the  British  legis- 
lature (in  the  Statute  21  George  III.  Chapter  LXX)  of  inheritance 
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HuNEEPAH  be  the  acknowledged  bead  of  the  prevail* 
ing  sect,  and  has  given  his  name  to  it,  yet  so  great 
veneration  is  shown  to  Aboo  Yoosup,  and  the  lawyer 
Mqhummud,  that,  when  they  both  dissent  from  their 
master^  the  Moosulman  judge  is  at  liberty  to.  adopt 
either  of  the  two  decisions,  which  may  seem  to  him 
the  more  consonant  to  reason  and  founded  on  the  better 
authority."  This  remark  corresponds .  with  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  present  lawyers;  and  is  sanctioned, 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  passage  to  the  following  effect 
in  the  Hummadeeyah  *•  ^^  Futvoas  (law  decisions,  or 
opinions)  are  given  primarily,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Aboo  Yoosup  ;   next  according  to  Im'am 

and  saccession  to  lands,  rents^  and  goods.'*  And  it  is  of  particular 
value  to  the  jurisprudence  of  British  Indian  as  the  Hiddjiah,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton,  does  not  include  the  law  of  inheritunce; 
It. has  not  been  ascertained  when  the  author  of  the  original  treatise 
lived.  But  the  Kushf  oo  Zum9n,  (or  dhuf wo  a,  as  pronounced  in 
^rii^f tf  J  the  bibliographical  work  of  Ha JEB  Khulfah,  which  fur- 
nished ooaterials  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bibllotheque  OrientaUj 
(Fid.  GalAtKd's  preface,  p.  xiv,  Ed.  M.DCC.LXXVl.)  mentions 
it,  under  the  title  of  Furai/td  oo'  Sujawundee  in  the  following  terms  ; 
together  with  the  date  of  the  commentary  of  Syyud  Shu  reef  ;  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  with  that  of  a  recent 
Persian  comment,  by  Moulavee  Mohummud  Kasim,  who  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  translate,  from  the  Arabic  into 
Persian,  both  the  Sirajeei,ah  and  tlje  Shtiree  feetfah,  "  7'he 
Purayid'oo  Sujawundety  composed  by  Imam  Si  raj  oo'deen, 
Mabmood  bin-i  Abd  oo*  Rusmebd,  of  Sujawundt  is  commonly 
tBWtA  the  Fura,eezi  Sirnj^eyah,  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  and  in 
general  use.  Many  of  the  learned  have  written  commentaries  upon 
it,  to  the  number  of  forty  ;  the  best  of  which  is  the  comment  of 
Sytud  oo*Shureef  Alee  bin-i  Mohummud,  o^  Joorjan ;  finished, 
iStfwwr^wffi,  in  the  year  [ei  the.  Hijrah)  104.  This  commeqiary  is 
of  the  first  authority,  and  universally  received.  Several  Scholiasts^ 
of  erudition,  have  given  annotations  upon  it. 

•  A  collection  of  legal  expo&itions,  by  Aboo'l  futha,  Rokn  oo 
DBEN  1BN-I  \ioiy\yL,  Mooftee  o^  Nugor^in  the  Dikyun  i  and  de- 
dicated to  his  teacher,  Humad  oo*  deen,  Ahmud,  chief  Kazee,  of 
J^uhr  walah.  The  lime  when  this  work  was  compiled  is  not  ex- 
act'y  known  \  but,  thought  of  modern  date,  it  is  held  in  consider- 
able estimation.  The  court  of  iViz^mi// ^</j/^^  possess  a  complete 
popy,  obtained  for  them,  with  some  other  law  books,  by  Lord 
TsiGNMoytHj  from  \hQNuwab  Fizeer,  in  the  year  1797* 

II  3 
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>  -  ■       •      •        " 

IVtoRuiitMVD  next  according  to  Zoqpur  ;  tipd  then 
according  to  HusuN  fiiiir- 1  Ziy'ad.  It  is  $aid,  that 
if  Aboo  Huneefah  be  of  one  opi^upn,  and  his  twQ 
disciples  of  another,  th^  Mooftee  is  at  liberty  tpchuse 
dtheT;  but  the  precceding  rule  must  be  objservefl, 
when  the  Mooffee  is  not  a  scientific  jurist ;  (and  there- 
fore not  competent  to  judge  of  the  opposite  opinions.) 
This  is  copied  from  the  kdony^hf.  tn  judicial  de- 
creees  however  a  preference  is  given  to  the  doctrine  cf 
AbooYoosuf  (who  wais  an  eminetlt  judge)  ;  fpr  ImaM 
Sttfii^A^^^ -f-,  has  declared  it  safe  to  rely  upon  Aboo 
Yoosup  in  judicial  matters  ;  and  that  thp  learned  have 
followe<l  him  in  such  cases ;  though  if  there  be  a  dif* 
ference  between  the  two  disciples,  which  eyer  agree^ 
With  A&oo  HuNEEFAk  must  be  jpreferrecl.  The  joint 
opinion  of  the  disciples  may  also  be  adopted,  thopgh 
different  from  that  of  Aboo  HuNEEf  ah,  if  the  fiif- 
ference  appear  to  proceed  from  a  change  of  human 
affairs  ;  (//V.  a  change  of  men,  apd  alteration  of  times  ;) 
and  modern  lawyers  are  agreed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  disciples  may  be  taken  for  adji^dication  in  sdl 
matters  of  civil  justice." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  ancient  jurist^  held 
the  authority  of  Aboo  Huneefah  to  be  absolute, 
although  both  bis  disciples  might  differ  from  him. 
This  is  stated,  without  reservation,  in  a  chapter,  "  on' 
the  order  of  authorities  to  be  observed  in   practise," 


*  A  law  tract  often  quoted  in  the  Futawa-i  Aalumgeeree,  not 
known  to  be  at  present  extant;  and  by  whom  composed,  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

Y  Shu^s  ool  AImmah,  Aboo  Bukk  Mohummud.  native  of 
Surukhs.  in  Khorasan,  Thrc  Moheet  composed  by  him  will  be  men- 
tioned 'n  a  subsetjuent  note.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Jama-i  Sugheer  oi  Imam  MohuMmuo  ;  and  a  comment  upon  the 
Kef ee  ool  Hakim ^  (stated  in  th'e  X^ttjA/-w;*2ttWoH  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Hakim-1  Shaheed,  MoItummud;  but  no  longer  extant,) 
which  is  Called  Mubsdot-i  SariJihseey  and  often  'quoted  in  thie 
Uidayah.    Ht  dred>  at  the  place  of  bis  nativity,  A.  H.  4§3^ 
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forming  part  of  the  book  entitled  Jidib  ool  kAzee^  or 
duties  of  the  kdi&ee^  in  the  Futdwd-i  Adlumgeeree^  or 
collection  of  law  cases^  compiled  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Aa*lumge£r.  The  same  chapter  contains  other 
useful  information  upon  the  rules  and  discretion,  under 
which  the  Mosulman  magistrate  is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister justice  ;  and  as  it  is  not  long,  a  literal  trans* 
lation  of  it  is  here  introduced  ;  omitting  only  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Mubsoofy  which  being  nearly  a  repetition 
of  that  given  from  the  Budayid,  the  insertion  of  both 
appeared  superfluous. 

**  It  is  incumbent  upon  a  kdzee  (or  judge)  to  givfe 
judgment  according  to  the  book  of  God ;  to  know 
what  parts  of  the  divine  book  are  in  force,  and  what 
have  been  abrogated  ;  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  texts  which  are  clear  and  positive  ;  and  such 
as  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  having  obtained  a  different 
interpretation  from  the  learned.  If  no  rule  be  found 
in  th«  book  of  God,  the  kdxee  is  to  decide  according 
to  the  traditions  from  the  Prophet.  He  must  there- 
fore be  competent  to  discriminate  those  in  force  from 
such  as  have  been  superseded  ;  and  the  spurious  and 
invalid,  from  such  as  ^e  genuine  and  authoritative. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  those  which  have  obtained 
successive,  notorious,  or  single,  veiification ;  and  with 
the  character  and  credit  of  the  reporters  of  them. 
Because  sdtne  are  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence  (fik-h  6adalut\)  as  the  four  first  khulee- 
JahSf  and  the  three  Abdoollahs,  (viz.  Abdoollah 
iftN-i  OmuK)  Abdloolah  ibn-i  AfiBA^s,  and  Ab- 
doollah iBN-i  MusdooD,  three  of  the  more 
learned  of  the  companions ;)  whilst  others  are  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  Prophet,  and  their  perfect  recollection  of  the  tra- 
ditions ;  aad  they  are  preferred  accordingly  ;  the  for- 
mer as  the  best  authorities  on  the  general  principle! 

li  4 
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of  kgal  science  ;  thelatterfpr  the  authenticity  of  par- 
ticular  traditions.  It  a  c^se  arise  to  which  none  of  the 
.traditionSj.derived  from  the  Prophet,  n)ay  be. applicable, 
let  the:^«i»^^  determine  it.  according  to  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  the  Sahahah  (companions),  for  their  con- 
currence affords  a  just  and  obligatory  rule  of  conduct. 
If  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  compa- 
nions, let  the  i:^*^^  compare  their  respective  arguments, 
and  follow  those  which,  on  investigation,  may  appear 
to  hiu^  preferable ;  supposing  him  qualified  to  enter 
into  such  a  disquisition.  He  is  not  authorized  to  reject 
the  whole  of  the^c  opinions,  and  adopt  a  judgment  of 
his  own,  altogether  novel.  For  the  companions  have 
agreed  upon  this  point,  that  although  they  may  differ 
^from  each  other,  it  is  not  lawful  to  institute  new  doc- 
trines, at  variance  with  the  whole  of  them.  Khusuf  * 
holds  the  contrary  opinion,  that  when  the  companions 
diff^cr,  the  ka%ee  may  adopt  a  judgment  altogether 
distinct,  as  their  dissention  affords  ground  for  disqui- 
sition :  but  what  is  above  stated  has  the  best  founda- 
tion. When  the  companions  have  agreed  upon  a 
point,  in  which  one  of  their  follovfers  (iahiieen)  has 
dissented  from  them ;  if  the  dissenter  was  not  their 
contemporary,  his  opposition  has  no  weight  ;  and  a 
judgment  given  conformably  thereto,  against  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  companions,  would  be  invalid  : 
but  if  he  were  conreit^porary  with  them,  .and  then 
expounded  the   law  in.  opposition  to  their  opinions, 


I 


*  Imam  A500  BuHr,  Ahmud,,bin-i  Omu.r,  surnamed  Khusaf, 
or  the  furrier.  He  conipos'^d  tlie  most  cd(;;braled  of  the  works 
known  under  the  title  o\'  Adc^l)  ool  Kdzee,  or  duties  of  the  Kazee-, 
«nd  18  RJated,  in  the  Kuihfoo  Ziirioon,  to  have  died  A.  H.  26l.  A 
high  encomium  is  added  upon  hi&connposition  ;  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  120  Chapters,  replete  with  useful  information.  Several 
learned  men  hj^ve  written  commentaries  upon  it,  of  which  the 
most  esteemed  is  that  of  Tmam.  Omur  Bin-i-Abd-ool-areez, 
cammonly  called  HoosAM>tbe  mattyr,  A.  H.  520, 
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and  the5f  gave  sanction  to  his  disquisitions,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Shory'a  and  Shabee*,  the  concurrence 
of  the  companions  does  not  bar  the  opposite  exposition, 
so  admitted.  With  respect,  however,  to  expositions 
which  have  no  other  authority  than  part  of  the  Tahi- 
ieen^  there  are  two  reports  of  the  sentiments  of  Aboo 
HuNEKFAH.  One,  that  he  did  not  consider  such  to 
be  authoritative  :  and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine. The  other,  contained  in  the  Nuwadir'jf,  stateS, 
that  if  some  of  the  followers  of  the  companions  have 
given  Futwas  in  their  time,  and  have  received  from  the 
latter  a  sanction  to  their  disquisitions ;  as  Shory'a, 
HusuN  J,  and  Musrook  bin-i  Ajda  ||,  their  decisi- 
ons should  be  observed.  It  is  thus  written  in  the  Mo- 
'heet  ^. 


■V* 


*  The  first  was  Ka%ee,  the  second  Mtx^tee,  of  Koefah,  io  the  first 
century  ot*  the  fifj^ah ',  and  they  were  esteemed  two  of  the -most 
learned  men 'of  their  age.  The  former,  whose  name  at  length,  is 
Aboo  Omyyah  Shokta  bin  ool  Hiras  ool  Kindee,  held  the  sta- 
tion of  Kazee,  at  Koofahy  for  seventy-five  years,  and  died  A.  H.  78 
or  80  ;  after  resigning  his  office  the  y^^ar  before  his  death.  The  en- 
tire name  of  the  lafer  is  Aboo  Omub  Aamii^  bin-i  Shu^ahrego 
Shabee,  deriving  his  surname  from  the  town  of  S/iab,  in  Arabia* 
He  died  A.  H.  104. 

f  Ten  different  works  of  this  name,  (meaning,  literally,  rare, 
scarce)  are  specified  in  tlie  Kushf  00  Zunoon;  of  which  one  was 
composed  by  Imam  Mohummud,  the  disciple  of  Aboo  Hunebfah; 
and  it  is  probably  that  here  referred  to.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  less 
authority  thdn  his  five  other  works,  the  Jama-i  sugheevy  Jama-i  ku- 
beer,  Muhsoot,  Zeeadat,  and  Sh/ur^  which  are  well  known,  and  frc» 
qucn.ly  quoted,  unddr  the  general  designation  oiZahir  00  Ruwat/at, 
the  conspicuous  report$. 

I  Vid.  Bib.  Or.  Tti,  Hassan  al  Basri. 

II  A  learned  native  of  Hmnadan,  who  became  a  convert  to  Islam* 
during  the  life  of  Mohummud  ;  and  died  at  Koofah^  A.  H.  62. 

§  There  are  three  works  df  this  title;  all  of  which  are  quoted  in 
the  Fuiawa-i  Aalum^teree ;  but  the  two  others  are  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  Surukshee  or  Boorhanee.  The  two  lutter  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  note.  Tfie  Moheety  here  referred  to,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bpeu  written  by  Moula  va  R'uzeeoo  dsbn  of  Nj/shu^ 
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"  If  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  companions  be 
not  found  in  any  case,  which  their  followers  may  have 
agreed  upon, -the  Kdzee  must  be  guided  by  the  latter. 
Should  there  be  a  difference  in  opinion  between  the 
followers,  let  the  Kd^i^ee  compare  their  arguments  and 
adopt  the  judgment  he  deems  preferable.  If,  however, 
none  of  the  authorities  referred  to  b^  forthcoming,  and 
the  Kdzee  be  a  qualified  jurist;  (Ahil  ooUIjtihdd^Yu 
terally  a  person  capable  of  disquisition ;)  he  may  con- 
sider in  his  own  mind  what  is  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  ;  and  applying  the  result,  with 
a  pure  intention,  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  let  him  pass  judgment  accordingly.  But  if  he 
be  not  a  qualified  person,  let  him  take  a  legal  opinioa 
from  others  who  are  versed  in  the  law,  and  decide  in 
conformity  thereto.  He  should,  in  no  case,  give  judg- 
ment without  knowledi^e  of  the  law  ;  and  should  never 
be  ashamed  to  ask  questions  for  information  and  advice. 
It  is  further  requisite  that  the  Kdzee  attended  to  two 
rules:  first,  that  when  the  three  Imams  (Aboo  Hun- 
EEPAH,  Aboo  Yoosuf,  and  Ima'm  Mohummud)  all 
agree,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  their  joint 
opinion,  upon  his. own  judgment.  Secondly,  when  the 
Imams  differ,  Abdoollah  bin-i  Moba'ruk  *  says, 
the  Kdzee  s  sentence   is  to  be  given  according  to  the 


poor,  who,  in  the  notes  prefixed  by  Syyud  Ahmud-i  Humaveb  to 
an  old  copy  of  the  HJidayah,  purchased  at  Mukkah^  is  said  to  have 
compiled  the  opinions  of  the  followers  of  Aboo  Hunerfah,  in  a 
regular  stfri^'SJ  whereas  other  compilers  had  blended  them.  This 
JMo/iict,  however,  is  not  extant  in  India,  and  is  only  knowa  by  quo- 
ta I  ions  fronj  it. 

•One of  the  pupils  of  Aboo  Huneefah,  surnamcd  Muroozee 
from  Muroo,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  held  in  high  vene- 
ration for  his  pieiy,  and  his  tomb  is  said  to  be  visited«  at  Hit,  in 
Arahian  Erak,  (Vid.  Bib.  Or.  Tit.  AbdalluJ.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
63,  A.  H.  180,  (Miratool-aalumJ. 
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opinion  of  Aboo  Hukebpah^  because  he  was  one  of 
che  immediate  followers,  and  contemporaries,  of  the 
companions^  and  opposed  them  in  the  futwas.  So  it 
is  in  the  Moheei  of  Suritkusss*. 

"  If  no  precedent  be  found  from  Aboo  HuNSEPAik 
find  his  disciples,  and  the  case  have  been  determined 
by  subsequent  lawyers,  the  Ka%ee  is  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  the  latter ;  unless  there  be  a  difference  in 
their  deci^ons,  in  which  event  the  preference  is  left  to 
his  discretion.  If  not  even  a  modern  precedent  be 
forthcoming,  the  Kazee  may  exercise  his  own  reason  and 
judgment ;  provided  he  be  Conversant  with  jurispru- 
fdence,  and  have  consulted  with  sages  of  the  law.  In 
the  commentary  of  Tkhk\rb\\  it  is  stated,  that  if 
the  Kizee  pass  sentence  on  his  own  judgment,  in  op- 
poc^ition  to  the  manifest  letter  of  the  law  (Nuss)^  such 
sentence  is  not  valid.  Btit  if  the  sentence  be  not  con- 
trary to  the  clear  letter  of  tbe  law,  and  the  Kazee,  after 
passing  it,  should  change  his  opinion,  his  former  judg- 
ment is,  nevertheless,  valid  :  though  his  future  adjudi- 

•  The  author  of  this  work,  which  »s  extant,  and  he  d  in  high  es- 
timation, is  stated,  in  the  Kushf  oo  Zunoon,  to  be  Shums  ooi.  aim- 
MAU,  4boo  Su&ii  MoHUMMUD,  of  Suiukhs,  mentioned  in  a  former 
note.  The  Moheet-i  Boorhanee,  cjinposed  by  Boo&han  oo*'  dbbn- 
MaHmood  bin-|  Ahmud,  is  also  noticed  in  the  Kujhf  oo  Zunoon  ; 
|>ot  wibout  any  Other  particulars  of  thie  author.  He  is  mentioned 
by  D*H£|aLBSLOT,  under  the  thle  of  Sarakhst,  as  having  beenf  b^^rn 
at  SuTukht ;  aod  having  gone  from  hence  into  5^^,  where  he  so* 
perintended  a  Collegeat  Alepfo ;  and  died  at  Dsmascus,  A.  H.  571. 
His  Moheet  Is  known  in  India  ;  and  an  incomplete  cof)y  is  possessed 
by  the  coi^rt  of  Ni%amiH  Adalut ;  bat  it  k  less  esteemed  than  that  of 

SHUMSooic.  AlMMAll. 

t  Ima*m  Aboo  Jafub  Amud  bin-i  Moqummud,  o^Tabd  (a  town 
in  Upper  EguftJ  is  one  among  tbe4)im)erous  commentators  of  the  Ja* 
tna-i  Sugheer  ot  Imam  Mohummud.  He  also  wrote  an  abridgement 
of  the  doctrine  of  Aboo  Httweefah,  aiid  his  two  disdples^  intitle4 
Iflohktusur4  Takavee,  Both  works  are  oiFtco  quoted,  as  authorities, 
but  aVe  not  known  to  be  no^  extant*  He  is  stated  in  the  Kushf  oq, 
Zuncon,  iq  baye  ^icd  A.  H.  Syu 
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cations  must  be  regulated  by  his  recent  opinion.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  elders  (Shy'khy'n,  viz; 
Aboo  Huneepah  and  Aboo  Yoosuf,)  and  Ima'm^ 
MoHUMMUD  agrees  with  them,  provided  the  second 
opinion  of  the  kazeCy  in  such  cases  be  deemed  by  others 
preferable  to  the  first.  It  is  further  stated  ^by  Taha'- 
vee),  that  if  the  ancient  jurists  have  formed  different 
opinions  upon  any  point,  and  their  successors  have 
agreed  upon  the  opinion  to  be  preferred;  according 
to  the  two  elders,  this  agreement  does  not  remove  the 
effect  of  the  former  difference  ;  but  Ima'm  Mohum- 
MUD  thinks  it  is  removed  thereby.  Shy'kh  ool  Is- 
lam Shums  ool  AiMMAH.  SuiBUKHSEE,  reports,  howe- 
ver, that  all  the  disciples  of  Aboo  Hunbefah  agreein 
opinion  upon  this  point,  and  that  a  few  of  the  learned 
only  hold  the  continuance  of  the  original  dissent,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  agreement.  If  the  lawyers 
of  one  age  concur  in  any  particular  doctrine,  and  a 
kazee^  in  after  times,  difFedng  in  opiniort  from  them, 
with  an  upright  intention,  pass  an  opposite  judgment; 
some  hold  his  so  doing  to  be  legal,  provided  there  were 
an  original  difference  among  the  learned  upon  the  doc- 
trine in  question  ;  whilst  others  deem  it  illegal,  not- 
withstanding such  original  difference  ;  but  all  agree 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  oppos\le  judgment,  supposing 
no  difference  of  opinion  to  have  been  at  any  time  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject.  In  the  Futawa-i  liabiyah* 
it  is  stated,  that  if  a  ka%ee  take  an  exposition  of  the  law 
from  a  Mooftee^  and  differ  in  opinion  from  the  latter, 
he  is  to  pass  sentence  in  the  case  according  to  his  own 
judgment ;  provided  he  be  ^  person  of  understanding 
and   knowledge  ;  and    that  if  the  sentence   be  passed 


•  The  author  of  this  work,  Aboo  Nusr  Ahmud  bin-i-Mohum-? 
MUD  OOL  Itabee,  oi  Bokhara,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kushf  oo  Zunoon 
as  having  also  written  a  commentary  on  the  Jfamd^i  Sugheer  of  1|<« 
AM  MoHUMiyiuD.     He  died  A.  H.  585. 
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against  his,  own  opitiiori,  ia  deference  to  that  of  th6 
Mooftee^  it  is  according  to  the  two  disciples  (Sa'hi- 
by'n,  via.  Aboo  Yoqsuf  and  Ima'm  Mohummubf) 
invalid  :  in,  like,  manner  as  in:raatters  of  religious  pre- 
ference on  prcftunjption  it  is  forbidden  to  act  upon  the 
judgn^ent  of  others:  but  Aboo^  Huneefah  holds  thef 
sentence  to  bo  valid  in  suthjcases,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
legal  disquisitioa.'  Supposing  the  haxee  not  to  have 
exercised  his  own  reason  on  the  case,  at  the  time  of  his 
giving  judgment  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Moof^ 
tee ;  and  that  he  subsequently  forms  an  opinion,  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  the  Mooftee\  Im  am  Mohummud 
says,  his  sentence  is  liable  *o  abrogation ;  but  Aboo 
YoosuF  affirms,  it  is  riot  affected  thereby  ;  in  the  same 
manner  ^%  it  would  not)  be  affected  if  the  kazee  had 
passed  sentence  on  his  own  opinion,  and  had  afterwards 
chang:ed  ihal  opinion.  The  foregoing  is  copied  from 
the  Tatarkhaneejah^.''^  i. 


■ 

*^  When  there  is  neither  written  law,  or  concurrence 
of  opinions,  for  the  guidance  of  the  kazee^'ii  he  be 
capable  of  legal  disquisition,  and  have  formed  a  deci- 
sive judgment  on  the  case,  he  should  carry  such  judg- 
ment into  effect  by  his  sentence,  although  other  scien- 
tific lawyers  may  differ  in  opinion  from  him  j  and  should 
not  be  governed  by  their  sentiments,  in  opposition  to 
his  own  ;  for  that  which,  upon  deliberate  investigation, 
appears  to  be  right  and  just,  is  accepted  as  such  in  the 
sight  of  God.  If  however  the  persons,  who  declare  an 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  ka^ee  be  superior  to 
him  in  science,  and  he  consequently  adopt  their  judg- 


T    '■ 


♦  Vid.  Bih,  Or,  Tatarkhan,  An  imperfect  copyof  the  work  refer- 
red to,  entitled  Futawa-i  Tatarkhaneej/ah^  is  iu  the  possession  of  the 
conti^fMzamuiAdalut, ^  .  • 
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ment,  questioning  the  grounds  ol  it«  from^  respect  td 
their  superior  knowledge,  Aboo  Huneep^h  admits 
the  legality  of  his  proceeding.  Aboo  Yoosup  and 
Im^am  Mohummud,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  allow  it 
to  be  legal,  unles3  he  ultimately  adopt  their  opinion  as 
the  result  of  his  own  judgments  This,  at  least,  is  one 
report :  but  another  says,  that  the  master  and  his  two 
disciples  held,  respectively,  the  reverse  of  what  has 
been  mentioned.  If  in  aqy  case,  the  kaxee  be  perplex- 
ed by  opposite  proofs,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  case, 
and  determine  as  he  should  judge  right :  or,  for  the 
greater  certainty,  let  him  consult  other  able  lawyers; 
and  if  they  differ,  after  weighing  their  arguments,  let 
him  decide,  as  appears  just.  Should  they  agree  with 
each  other,  but  differ  from  his  own  opinion  on  the  case, 
he  is  to  adhere  to  the  latter  until  he  be  convinced  it  is 
ill  founded,  and  may  give  judgment  accordingly  ;  but 
not  precipitately,  or  until  he  has  duly  weighed  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  the  circumstances  and  evidence. 
Let  him  not  fear  or  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion :  but  let  him  beware  of  a  doubtful  and  conjectural 
decision,  without  complete  investigation,  as  such  will 
not  be  approved  in  the  account  of  his  actions  to  God ; 
though,  from  want  of  certain  information  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  pass  as  a  valid  sentence  among  men. 
What  has  been  Iiere  said  supposes  the  kdxee  to  be  a 
Moojtahidy  or  scientific  jurist,  competent,  from  his  ta- 
lents and  learning,  to  undertake  legal  disquisition.  If 
he  be  not  a  person  so  qualified,  but  possesses  a  know- 
ledge and  full  recollection  of  the  points  and  cases  de- 
termined by  the  eminent  lawyers  of  his  persuasion,  let 
him  give  judgment  according  to  the  tenets  of  those  in 
whom  he  confides ;  and  whom  he  believes  it  right  to 
follow.  Should  he  not  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
decided  law-points,  let  him  act  upon  expositions  of 
the^la^j  by  M^oftees  of  the  ortliodox  doctrine;  or  if 
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there  be  only  one  such  Mooftee  on  the  spot,  his  single 
exposition  may  be  acted  upon,  without  fear  of  imputed' 
deficiency.     It  is  thus  written  in  the  Buddyid  *." 

"  The  legal  meaning  of  Ijtihdd  is  the  diligent  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties  in  search  of  the  thing  de« 
sired ;  and  the  requisite  qualification  of  a  Moojtahid^  is 
a  discriminative  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
book  of  God,  and  in  the  traditions  from  the  Prophet, 
relative  to  legal  rules  and  ordinances  (ahkdm.)  It  is 
not  essential  that  he  should  also  know  the  nloral  pre- 
cepts and  admonitions  included  therein.  It  has  been 
likewise  declared  that  a  person,  whose  general  rectitude 
exceeds  his  deviations  from  right,  may  lawfully  prac- 
tise Ijiihady  or  disquisition.  But  the  definition  above 
given  is  accurate :  as  stated  in  the  Fosool  ool  Imadee- 
yah  \.  The  most  correct  account  given  of  a  Moojta- 
Aidxs,  that  he  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
divine  book,  with  the  different  interpretations  thereof; 
a  full  acquaintance  with  the  traditions,  their  gradations, 
texts,  and  comments ;  a  right  understanding,  or  power 


*  A  commentary  on  the  Tohfui  ool  Fokaha,  of  Sw ykh  ola  oojd£ek 
MoHUMMUD,  of  Sumurkundf  by  bis  pupil,  Aboo  Buk.r»  bin-i  Mu- 
soood^  of  Kashan,  in  Persian  Irak,  The  author  of  the  Kushf  oo* 
Zunoon  states  the  death  of  the  latter  to  have  been  A.  H.  537 ;  and 
adds  the  master  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  comment  of  his  scho- 
Jar,  that  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  latter  liis  daughter  Fatimah, 
who  was  also  learned  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  The  entire 
name  of  the  commentary  is  Budat/ia  00*  Sunayia  fee  turteeh  00  Shw 
rayia*  Both  the  text  and  comment  are  quoted  as  authorities  ;  but 
neither  is  known  to  be  now  extant  in  India. 

f  By  Abqol  futh  Mohqmmud  bin-i  Aroo  Bukr,  of  Murghe§» 
nan.  He  is  stated,  in  the  Kushf  00  Zttnoon,  to  have  composed  the 
work  quoted,  A.  H.  651,  at  the  College  founded  by  Imap  oox.<- 
MooLK,  in  the  suburbs  of  Sumurkund.  It  contains  forty  sections,  oa 
civil  transactions  (MoamulatJ  only  ;  and  being  left  incomplete  at  his 
death,  was  finished  by  his  son,  Jvmal  00*  deen.  A  copy  is  among 
the  books  of  thu  Nixamut  Adalut,  and  iti  is  considered  a  wock  of  an* 
thority. 
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of  just  reasoning;  and  experience  in  human  affairs  and 
usages.     This  is  quoted  from  the  Kafee  *." 

,  Having  thus  stated  the  authorities  for  the  Mohum- 
mudan  law,  and  the  j^reference  to  be  observed,  or  dis- 
cretion allowed,  when  they  differ;  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  a  short  notice  of  the  bbolcs  of  jurisprudence  which 
are  esteemed  by  the  Huneefeeyah  sect  of  Soonee  lawyers, 
for  practical  exposition  of  the  temporal  law  ;  especially 
such  as  are  extant  and  govern  judicialdecisions  in  I?tdia, 

Aboo  Huneefah  himself  does  not  apppear  to  have 
left  any  work  upon  jurisprudence-^.  tii&  legal  doc- 
trines were  recorded  and  illustrated  by  his  disciples: 
particularly  by  Ima'm  Mohummud  ;  whose.fcnost  cele- 
brated law-tracts,  entitled  the  Jama  i-sugheer^  Jama-i 
kuheery  Mubsooi^  Zeeadat^  and  Siyur^  have  been  already 
noticed,  as  collectively  quoted  by  the  title  of  Zahir  oo 
rtiwayat\^     These  works  are  described  in  the  kushfoo 


*  A  commentary  on  the  IVafee^  and  written  by  the  same  autlmr 
Imam  Abool  Bumkat,  Abdoolla  bin-i  Ahmud,  commonly  called 
Hafiz  oo'  DEEN,'of  Nusuf,  who  died  A.  H.  7*0  lie  als  >  \vro:e 
the  Kun%  00  Dukanik^  a  work  oi'  high  authority,  and  extant  in  ln(iia\ 
but  eclifsed  by  its  comment  the  Buhr-i-Ra  ik.  composed  in  the 
tenth  century  <.'i"the  Hijrah  hy  Zyn  ool  Aabideen  Ibn-i  Nujeem, 
o^  Eghpt*  Vid.  Tit.  Nagim  o^  D'Herbelot,  who  apj-eavs  however 
to  have  stated  the  year  of  his  death  A.  H.  0'70,  instead  of  97O; 
whifch  is  mcnti'  ned  more  than  once  in  tht  Kush/ 00^  Zufwon. 

•f  Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  three  treatises,  on  theological  subjects, 
as  written  by  Abjo  Hunpefah  :  viz.  the  Masnad^  Filk-al-elm^  and 
Moailim  Of  these  the  AJoosnud  is  described  in  the  Kushj  00  Zunoon, 
as  a  book  of  trad  lions.  The  work  apparently  intended  as  the  se- 
cond, but  misnamed  Filk-al  elm,  instead  of  FU  kulam  (on  theology,) 
is  well  knawn  in  India,  by  the  nu  iic'  Fikh't-Akhur.  The  third  is 
unknown.  D'Herbei.^  t,  who  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Hamilton's 
principal  authority,  mentions  the  three  woiks,  under  ihe  title  of 
Abou-Hanjfah. 

X  Mr.  Hamilton  (in  his  Preliminary  Di-^course,  p.  36)  haa  inad- 
vertently siated  the  Jama-i-kubeer  to  be  ;.  co-lection  of  tradit'Oiis, 
called  also  the  Jama-i'saheehy  Yeesoo  Mohummud  bin  Yesoo  al 
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Zunoon  as  being  of  the  first  authority  for  the  opi; 
nions  of  Aboo  Huneefah  and  Aboo  Yoosup  *,  as 
well  as  of  Ima'm  Mohummud.  Various  commentaries 
are  also  stated  to  have  been  written  upon  them  during 
the  early  age  of  the  .Mohummudan  era ;  and  several 
are  quoted  in  the  Fuldwa^i  Adlumgeeree^  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  Au'rungzeb  \%     But  neither  the  texts,  or 


Tbrmazx.  The  apparent  origin  of  this  mistake  has  beetn  pointed 
out  in  a  former  note.  He  further  remarks  that  the  author  of  the 
Jama-i'Sughser  is  uncertain.  But  independently  of  numerous  other 
authorities^  Imam  Mohummud  is  expressly  cited  in  the  Hidaifdh  as 
the  author  of  both  works^  and  of  the  Mubsoot.  (See  Vol.  I.  of  the 
translation,  p.  153.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  led  into  another  er« 
ror,  by  supposing  the  MuhsBoi,  quoted  in  the  Hida^ah,  to  have  been 
written  by  Fukr-ool  Islam  Buzduvbe  ;  whereas,  of  the  two  Af»3-* 
soots  cited  by  the  author  of  the  Hldat/ah,  one  is  the  composition  of 
Imam  Mohummud,  above  noticed ;  and  the  other  was  composed  \iy 
Shums  ool  Aimmah  Subukhsbb,  as  observed  in  a  preceding  note. 

•  The  only  work  known  to  have  been  composed  by  Aboo  Yoosuf 
is  an  Adub  ool  Kazee;  and  the  reputation  of  this  has  been  superceded 
by  the  celebrity  of  Khusaf's  tract  of  the  same  title,  already  ntcnti- 
oned.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  farnilbed  bis  pupil.  Imam  Mo- 
hummud^ with  notes  (amaUe)  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  compo- 
•itions;  particularly  for  the  Jama^-sughtir. 

t  The  principal,  commentators  of  the  **  Jama^i-sugheer**  are 
Shums  ool  Aimmah  Surukhsee  ;  Aboo  Bnkr  Ahmud  Razee,  comrnonly 
called  Jussas,  (the  plasterer;)  Aboo  Jafur  Ahmud  Tahavee  ;  Fukr 
ool  Islam  Alee  Bazduvee;  Aboo  Nusur  Ahmud  «ol  Itabee  of  Bo- 
khara ;  Aboo*l  Lys  Nusur,  of  Sumurkun^  ;  Aboo  Nusur  Ahmud, 
Isbeejabce  |  Husun  bin-i-Monsoor,  of  Ouzjund,  better  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Kazee  Khan;  Taj-oo*  deen  Abd  ool  Ghufitr 
Kurduree ;  Zuheer  oo  deen  Ahmud  Tumurtashee ;  and  Kazee  Mii« 
saood,  of  Yuzd  I  and  Aboo  aeed  Mootohur,  of  the  same  citjr; 
whose  commentary  is  quoted  by  the  title  of  *«  Tuhzeeb."  The  se- 
ven persons  first  mentioned  have  also  written  comments  on  the  \'  Ja-* 
ma-i-kubeer ;"  besides  Kazee  Aboo  Zvd  AbdooUah,  of  Duboos ; 
Boorhan  oo*  deenMabmoOd,  author  of  tne  '*  Moheet-i-Boorh/mee  ;" 
Boorhan  oo'  deen  Alee,  author  of  the  '*  Hidayah  ;**  Shums  ool  Aim- 
mah Mohummud,  called  Hulwaee  (the  confectioner ;)  ibo-i  ubduk 
Joorjanee ;  and  Jomal  oo'  deen  Mahmud,  of  Bokhara,  whose  pom- 
moD  designation  it  Huseeree  (the  mat-maker  ;)  and  whose  second 
commentary  is  often  quoted  bf  the  name  of  "  Tukreer."  The 
'*  Tukreer"  and  '' Doorur"  are  also  known  comments  *on  the 
work  in  question ;  the  former  bjr  Abool  Abbas  Ahmud;  the  latter 
by  Nasiroo*  deen  Mohummud,  of  Damascus. 
VoL.X,  -  Kk 
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comments,  are  now  known  to  be  in  India,  except  art 
imperfect  copy  of  the  commencement  of  Ka'zee  Khan, 
ofi  the  Jama  i-sugheer^  which  was  obtained  from  the 
library  of  the  Niiwab  of  Oudh  ;  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nhamut  Adalut.  Nor  is  there  a  treatise  on  the 
Mosul  man  law,  written  during  the  four  first  centuries 
of  the  Htjrahj  at  present,  in  the  possession  of  any  per- 
son, from  whom  enquiry  could  be  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  Calcutta  *. 

The  oldest  work  on  jurisprudence  in  the  possession 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Nizdmut  Adalut^  and  other 
learned  Mosul  man  lawyers,  In  Calcutta  y  is  the  Mokhiu- 
sar  ool  KudooreCy  a  compendium,  or  general  law- tract, 
composed  by  Ima'm  Abool  Hose^n  Ah  mud,  oi  Ku- 
door^  a  quarter  oi  Bughdad,  who  died  A.  H.  428.  It  is 
often  referred  to  in  the  Hidayah^  and  described  in  the 
Kushf  00  Zunoon  as  a  book  of  authority  in  general  use, 
and  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain twelve  thousand ^ascs  ;  and  has  beer;i  illustrated  in 


WI* 


•  It  does  not  appear  that  any  work  on  jurisprudence  was  pub- 
lished daring  the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah  :  or  that  any  was  -yv^rit- 
ten  on  tbe  doctrines  of  Aboo  Huneefah,  during  the  second  century, 
except  the  treatises,  which  have  been  noticed,  of  his  two  disciples 
Aboo  Yoosuf,  and  Imam  Mohummud.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  besides  commentaries  on  the  works  of  the  latter,  (which 
as  funt^auental  authorities,  are  denominated  Osool  or  Original)  the 
following  law-tracts  are  stated  to  have  been  composed;  and  arc 
brefiy  dcicrihed  in  the  "  Kushf  oo'  Zunoon."  An  **  Adub  oolKa- 
zce"  and  *^Nuwadir,"  by  Mohummud  bin-i-Sumaab,  who  died  A. 
H .  233.  Aiiothej'  treatise,  of  the  former  title,  by  Aboo  Hazim  Abd 
ool  Humeed,  who  died  in  292.  Several  treatises  of  th^  latter  title, 
by  Jbn-i  Roostum,  Hisburi),  and  others.  Also  books  of  both  titles, 
and  a  connpendium  of  the  law,  entitled  **  Mokhtusur-i  Tahavee," 
by  boo  Jafur  Ahmud  of  Taba  in  Egypt  who  died  A.  H.  371 ; 
and  who  sceiiis  to  be  the  author  erroneously  cited  by  the  nameot' 
Aboo  Faka,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Prel.  Dis.  p.  38.  Another  compen- 
dium, entiled  **  Mokhtusur-i  Kurkhee,'*  by  Abool  Hoscn.AbdooI- 
Jah  of  Kurkh  (a  ward  in  the  city  of  Baghdad)  who  died  A.  H.  340. 
And  a  *' Nuwadir,"  with  two  other  books,  entitled  «' Ouzoon" 
and  V  Nuwa:?il",  by  Aboo'l  Lys  Nusur,  of  Sumurkund. 
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Dumerous  commentaries  ?  among  which  several  are  quo- 
ted in  the  Futdwd-i  Aulu7ngeeree\  but  are  not  now 
known  to  be  extant  in  Hindoatan  *. 

Thb  other  books  in  actual  use  for  expounding  the 
Mohummudan  law  are  of  two  descriptions.  The  first 
consists  of  texts  and  comments,  which,  in  a  scientific 
method,  state  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  law ; 
establish  them  by  proofs  and  reasoning  ;  and  illustrate 
the  application  of  them  by  select  cases,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  such  as  the  HiJdyah^  Kun%  oo^  dtikdyah^  Vikdyah^ 
Nikdyah^  and  Ashhah  o  Nrizdyir,  with  their  respective 
commentaries.  The  second  description  is  commonly, 
but  pot  always,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Futdivd  ; 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  collection  of  law  cases,  ar- 
ranged under  proper  heads,  with  a  short  recital  of  facts 
and  circurristances,  without  arguments,  and  with  autho- 
rities only  for  the  cases  as  quoted ;  being  intended 
chiefly  for  practical  purposes;  whereas  the  elementary 


•  The  titles  and  authors  of  the  principal  commentaries  are  as  fol- 
lows.    Tlie  ^*Siraj-i   Wuhhaj,'*   and    '*  Jouhurah-i-nyyirah"   (the 
latter  abridged  from  the  former)  by  Aboo  fiukr  bin-i-Alee,  com- 
monly called  Hudadee  (the  blacksipith).    Ahmud  bln-i-Mohummud 
also  made  an  abridgement  nf  the  "  Siraj-i-Wulihaj/*  which  is  quoted 
by  the  title  of  '*  Bu  lur-i-Zakhlr."     The  ''Mooltumusool  ikhwan" 
by   Aboo'l  Mailee,  pf  Ghuzna.     The   MKifayab,"  by  Shuras  ool 
airomah  Ismaeel^  of  Byhuk.     The  "Biyan,"  by  Mobummud  bin-i- 
rusool  of  Toukat.     ^  he  **  Lohab"  by  Julal  aboo  Saeed  Mootuhur, 
of  Buzdah.     The  **  Yunabec'*  by  Budr  oo*  decn  Mohummud,  of 
Ushbecleeah.    The  *'  Kholasut  oo*  dulacel,"  by  Hosam  oo*  decn 
Alee^   oi  Mukkib.      The  last   mentioned  commentary   is  highly 
praised,  for  lis  utility,  in  ihe  **  jCusbloo'  Zunoon,"  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  further  improved  by  the  annotations  of  Ibn-i  Subeeh  oo* 
deen  Osraan*  a  native  of  Tartary,     Mr.  Hamilton,  (in  his   Prel. 
Disc.  p.  3(),  37/>)  has  erroneously  mentioned  the  commentary  of 
Kudooree,  as  quoted  in  the  "  Hidayah>"  instead  of  his  Mokhtusur." 
He  appears  to  have  niadc  a  further  mistake  in  statine  the  commen- 
tary oi  Kudooree  to  be  about  ih-;  "  Adub  ool  Kazee    of  Aboo  Yoo- 
s'ji,  whereas  no  comment  of  that  work  is  noticed  in  the  "  Kushf  oo' 
Zuijooii  ;"  but  Kudooree  is  specified  as  one  of  the  commentators  of 
the  **  Adub  ool  Kazec"  of  Khusat,  njeniioncd  iti  a  preceding  noctf, 
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works  first  mentioned  are  more  calculated  for  study  and 
instruction.  The  Futawa  $  JCdtee  Khan  by  Fukr  go' 
DEEN  HusuN,  of  Oiixjund  in  Furghdnd^  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  author  of  the  Hiddyah,  and  whose 
collection  is  esteenied  of  equal  authority  with  that  ce- 
lebrated work,  must,  in  some  measure,  be  excepted 
from  the  above  remark  ;  as  it  illustrates  many  cases  by 
the  proofs  and  reasoning  upon  which  the  decision  d 
them  is  founded  ♦•     . 

The  other  Futdwd  extant  in  India ^  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.and  notes,  arc 
the  ^huxdnul  ool  Mooftieen^  Futdwd-i-Buzaxiyaij  Futi- 
wd'i-Nukshbundiyahy  Mun  hoolghufar^  and  Mokktdrool 
Fuidwd  by  unknown  authors ;  the  Foosool-i-Isturooshte^ 
by  MoHUMMUD  BiN-i  Mahmood,  who  compiled  it 
in  the  6'25th  year  of  the  Hijrah^;  the  Futdwd-i  Ibri* 
heemshdhiyahi  by  Sha'hab  oo*  been  Ahmud,  a  native 
of  HindoostaHy  who  composed  it  for  Soolta'n  Irbra'- 
HEEM  Sha'h,  at  Jounpoofy  in  the  Qth  century  of  the 

♦  A  complete  and  accurate  copy  of  the  *^  Futawa-i  Kazee  Khan," 
supposed  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  royal  library,  it  among 
the  books  of  the  iV/z^mu/  i^^a////,  obtained  from  Lukhnew,  The 
author  of  the  "Kushf  oo*  Zu noon"  and  the  present  Kazeg  tol 
Koozat,  concur  in  extolling  this  work,  as  replete  with  cases  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  consequently  of  particular  utility  for  practical 
reference.  A  digest  ('*  Moruttub**)  of  the  cases  recited  la  it  isil* 
to  mentioned  in  the  *' Kushf  oo*  Zunoon,**  as  made  in  the  seventh 
centu'y  of  the  Hijrah,  by  a  learned  Syrian,  named  Mohummud  bin- 
i-Moostufaafundcr,  and  entitled  '*  Wuhhajoo*  Sliurecut.** 

.  t  The  court  of  Nizamui  Adalut  have  a  eomplete  copy  of  this  com- 
pilation, presented  to  them,  with  six  other  law  books  purchased  8t 
Lukhnow,  by  t\\c  Ka%ee  ool  Koozat,  Mohummud  Nojm  oo*  deeii 
It  consists  of  thirty  sections,  upo!i  •*  Moamulat**  only:  like  the 
'•  Foosool  ool  Imadecyah/'  beforementioned.  The  contents  of 
both  were  arranged  and  incorporated  in  a  collection,  entitled  '*  Ja- 
mi-ool  Foosoolyn,'*  by  Buir  oo*  decn  Mahmood ;  belter  known  bf 
the  name  of  Ibni-Kazeei-Suraawunah,  who  died  A.  H,823.  The 
author  of  the  *'  Kushf  oo'  Zunoon*'  states  this  work  ty  be  in  great 
estimation  with  the  learned,  as  a  civil  digest;  but  though  oftes 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  is  not  knoira  to  be  at  present  ia  lod'a. 
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^jrah^;  and  the  Fuiawd-i  Adlumgeeree,  compiled  at 
^CteiUy  by  order  of  the  Emperor  AA^LUMOEEfe)  in  the 
iM  Ith  year  of  hia  reign,  corresponding  with  A.  H.  1067. 

*^ 

*  i     The  Hidayah  ii  so  well:  known,  from  the  English 
"■/ircrsion  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  and 
-^jKiblishedin  the  year  1791,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary 
.^9S0  say  much  of  it.     The  kdxeeool  kooxdt,  in  his  cata- 
^iogue  of  books  already  adverted  to,  describes  it  in  the 
following   terms.     '*  The   Hidayah  is    a   commentary^ 
:'^'*'tlpon  the  Bidayut  ool  Moohtudee^  and  both  the  text  and 
comments  were  composed  by  Say'kh  Boorha'n  00* 
«^Ii££N  Albe,  son  of  Aboo  Bukr,  oi  MurgheenaUy  who 
^  lived  to  the   age  of  sixty-two  ;  and,  after  employing 
-  "thirteen  years  in  the  composition  of  the  latter  work, 
^departed  from  this  world  A.  H.  598.     The  general 
arrangement,  and  division  of  it,  are  adopted  from  the 
.    Ji^ma^i'Si^heer   of  Ima'm  Mohummud,     It  is  cele- 
brated amongst  the  learned  for  its  selection  of  law  cases, 
and  connection  of  them  with  the  proofs  and  arguments 
by  which  they  have  been  determined.  WJierefore  ineve- 
ry  age  it  has  been  esteemed  by  lawyers ;  many  of  whom 
have  written  comments  and  annotations  upon  it."     It 
is  spoken  of  in  nearly  the  same  language,  by  the  author 
of  the  Kushfoo  Zunoon  who  adds,  ''  it  is  a  rule  observed 
by  the  composer  of  this  work  to  state  first  the  opinions 
and  argumentsof  the  two  disciples  (Aboo  Yoosuf  and 
Ima'm  Mohummud)  ;  afterwards  the  doctrine  of  the 


•  Ibraheem  Shnh  rrigncd  at  Jounpoor  (kluriog  the  confusion  of 
the  Empire  of  Dchly,   consequent  to  the  invasion  of  Tynooor)  for 
forty  years^  and  died  A  .   H.  844.     The  court  of  iVis^mt^/  Jdaiui 
possess  an  entire  copy  of  the  work  referred  to :  but  it  is  a  mixed 
coUection^^and  oot  deemed  authoritatite. 
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great  Ima'm  (Aboo  Huneefah)  ;  and  then  to  expa- 
tiate   on    the  proofs  add ucecl  by  the  latter,  in   such 
niani\cr  as  to  refute  any  opposite  reasoning  on  the  part 
'  of  the  disciples.     Whenever  he  deviates  from  this  rule 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  indines  to  the  opinion  of 
Aboo  Yoosuf  and  Ima'm  Mohummud.     It  is  also  his 
practice  to  illustrate  the  cases  specified  in  the  Jama-i- 
Sugheefy    and    by   Kudooree  :  intending   the   latter, 
whenever  he  uses  the  expression  he  has  suid  hi  the  book. 
In  praise  of  the  Hidayah,  it  has  been  declarecj,  like  the 
koran^  xo  have  superseded  all  previous  books  on  the 
law ;  .  that   all   persons   should    remember    the    rules 
prescribed   in  it ;  and  that  it  should,  be  followed  as  a 
guide  through  life/'     This  eulogium  on  the  Hidayah 
is  Confirmed  in  a  paper  written  by  Mou^lavee  Mo- 
HUMMi/D  RA'sHiD,oneof  the  Mooftees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  iarid  Courts  of  Sudr  JDeexvdnee  and 
NhamiU  Addlut^  as  well   as  one  of  the  most  learned 
Mosulmans   \n  India;  who   remarks  on  the  text,  and 
some  of  the  principal  comments,  to  the  following  effect. 
'*  No  text  or  commentary,  noU^  extant,    can  be  com- 
p?^!red    wiili   the  Huuiyah  as  a  digest  of  approved  law 
cases,  illustrated  by  the  proofs  and  arguments  which  es- 
tablisli  them.     It  is  therefore,  with  its  comments,  fit  to 
be  the  standard  of  legal  decision  in  the  present  times. 
Many  commentaries  have    been  written    upon  it:  but 
four  only,  the   Nihdyah,  Iniiyah^    K/fayah  and  Futh  ml 
kiideer,  are  fonhconiing  in  Berv^dl.      The  Nihayah  was 
first  composed  :  and  has  superior  credit  as  being   the 
original  from  which  the    others  have  borrowed.     But 
the  author  of  the  Inayah  has   merited  esteem  by  his 
studious  analysis,;  and  inter]  rotation  of  the  letter  and 
meaning   of   Huluyah,       Tiie     kifayah   also    deserves 
CO  nmendation,  from  its  concise  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  other  commentaries,  as  \yell  as  from  some 
additions   to  them.     And  the  Futh  ool  kuJeer  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  whole,  as  an  ample  collection  of  cases. 
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(rendering   it   equal   in  this    respect  to   a    Fatawa) 
expressed  with  suitable  brevity  of  language*/' 

The  Kun%  oo  dukaytk  has  been  already  mentioned, 
as  composed  by  Ha'fiz  oo  been,  author  of  the  Kafec 
and  fVafee.     It  is  a  short  general  treatise  of  law,  tised 


♦  The  ''Nihayah"  was  composed  by  Hosam  oo'deen  Hosen  Ib- 
ni  Alee,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Boorfian  oo  deen,  author  of 
the  '*Hidayah.'*     The  latter  having,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
omitted  the  law  pf  inheritance,  it  has  been  added  by  the  commen- 
tator.    But  this  part  of  the  "  Nihayah"  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained   equal  celebrity  with  the  **  Fura,  cez-i-sirajee-yah"   men- 
tioned in  a  former  note.     The  '^Kushf  oo'  Zunoon"  notices  two 
commentaries  of  the  title  of  *'lnayah;'*  the  first  of  which  was 
commenced  by  Abool  Abas  Ahmud,,a  Kazee  in    Egypt,  who  died 
A.  H.  7iO>  and  was  completed  in  the  succeeding^  century  of  the 
Hijrah  by  Kazee  Saeed  oo  dcen,  of  Dubur.     The  second,  which  is 
that  referred  to  as  extant  in  India,  was  composed  by  Shykli  Akmul 
oo'  deen  Mohummud,  who  died  A.  H.  7865  Imam  00*  deen  Ameer 
Katib  Bin-i  Ameer  Omur,  who  had  previously  written  another  com- 
mentary entitled  **  Ghayutool  biyati'*  after  employing  himself  for 
twenty-seven  years  at  Cairo,  and  other  places,  to  render  his  second 
work  more  complete,  finished  the  **  Kifayah,"  at  Damascus,  in  the 
747th  year  of  the  Hijjrah.     The  ''  Futh  ool  Kudeer*'  is  stated  to 
have  been  commenced  by  its  author  Kumal  o  >*  deen  Mohummud 
of  Seewas,  commonly  called  lbn-:-Homam,  in  the  a(>th  year  of  the 
Hijrah  j  and  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  remaining 
period  of  his  life,  ^yhich  was  terminated  in  861.     Other  coniinen- 
taries  upon  the  *'  Hidayah*'  are  mentioned  in  the  **  Kusht'  60'  Zu- 
noon  ;"  but  as  they  are  not  procurable  in  India,  it  will  be  suiTicie^t 
to  notice  the  "Fuwaeed,"  by  Humeed  00  deen  Alee,  of  Bokhara, 
who  died  A,  H.  QiyJ  ;  and  is   supposed  by  some  to  huve  been  the 
first  commentator  5  but  his  tract,  being  extremely  brief,  h.:s  been - 
superseded  by  the  subsequent  comments :  the  '*  Miarai  00  dvrayut," 
by  Kuwam  00*  deen  Mohummud,  also  of  Bokhara,  who  died  A    IT, 
747;  and  whose  commentary  is  quoted  in  the  "  Aalumgec  ee;** 
and  the  ''Odah*'  by  Kumal  00' deen   Mohummud,  also  qu  tedj" 
though  it  is  described  as  ratncr  an  abstract,  than  a  corrmen- ;  b.  - 
ini^  a  methodical  collection  of  the  la)v  cases  contained  in  tnc"  Hi- 
dayah,"  without  the  arguments  8tat<::il  in  pr«)of  of  them.   The  *'  Ni- 
hayah  ool  Kifayah,"  byTajoo*  Shc/*t:eyut  Omur,  isalso  men  o  ed 
in  the  "  Kushf  00*  Zunoon"  as  a  comaicntary  on  the  **  H  dav    1 ;" 
hwi  ihG  Kazee  ool  Koozat ,  in  describing  an  im|ei  feet  copy  of    t.  be- 
longing 10  the  Nizamut  Adalui,  terms  it  a  *'  Hasheeab/'  or  m^rgi- 
nul  note  book.  An  incoinj  lete  copy  of  the  *'  Kifayah*'  is  also  a  uuiig 
the  law  books  of  that  court.    • 
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in  Mosulman  colleges,  as  an  elementary  book  of 
instruction  ;  but  superseded,  as  a  book  of  reference  for 
legal  exposition,  by  its  commentaries  ;  of  which  the 
following  are  extant  in  htdia.  The  Tuhieeh  ool  hukayil^ 
by  BuKR  oo'deen  Aboo  Mohummud  a>sman  of  Zy/, 
who  died  A.  H.  743.  His  comment  is  valued  by  the 
followers  of  Aboo  Huneefah,  as  containing  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Shafiiee. 
The  Buhroo  rayiky  by  the  learned  Zy'n  ool  Aabideen 
Ibn-i  Nujebm  of  Egyptj  left  incomplete,  at  his  death, 
A.  H.  970  ;  and  unequally  fimshed  by  his  brother 
Sir  A  J  00'  deen  Omur,  who  also  wrote  a  commentary 
entitled  the  Nuhrifayik,  but  of  inferior  merit  to  that  of 
Zy'n  ool  Aa'bideen;  which  is  held  in  the  utmost 
estimation  :  and  is  spoken  of  m  the  kushf  oo*  Zunoon 
as  equalled  only  by  the  Futh  ool  Kudeeri  Ibn-i  Ho- 
ma'm's  commentary  on  the  HUayah.  The  MutJtS't 
fayik  or,  as  more  generally  called  uiynee  by  Rude  00* 
DEEN  Mohummud  Ay'nee,  of  Duburin  Arabia.  This 
commentary  is  also  esteemed,  as  containing  an  ample 
collection  of  law  cases:  and  though  surpassed,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  Buhr^i  rayik^  it  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  author; 
whose  erudition  obtained  him  the  title  of  Ulamah^  in 
common  with  Zy'n  ool  Aa'bideen  *. 


•  An»-thcr  commentary  o\\  the  '' Kunz  00  dukayik,"  entitled 
"Maadun/'  is  known  in  fndia.  But  the  name  of  the  author  has 
not  been  ascertained.  The  ^'Eezah'*  by  Shykh  Yahya,  and 
'*  Rumz  ool  Hukayik"  by  Kazee  Budr  00  deen  Mahmeod,  are  also 
noticed,  with  the  names  of  some  other  commentators,  in  the 
*'  Kusiif  00'  Zunoon  ;*'  but  tliey  are  not  celebrated,  or  quoted  as 
as  authorities.  The  court  of  Nixamut  Adalut  possess  an  incomplete 
copy  of  t!ie  "  Buhroo'  ruyik  ;"  on  which  the  Ka%et  ool  Koozat  re- 
marks  (in  his  catalogue)  that  *'  it  comprises  a  compilatioff  of  cases, 
general  and  particular}  with  the  useful  result  of  the  author's  re- 
searches u4>on  a  variety  of  legal  questions;  and'is  received  as  au- 
hcntic  by  the  followers  of  AbooHuneefah  in.cvcry  city  of  Islam. 
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The  t^Kt  of  the  Fikdyah,  composed  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury of  the  Hijrah    by    Boorha'n   oo*  Shureeut 
IMtAHMoon,  son  of  the  first  Sttdr  oo  ShuceHf  like  that 
of  the  Kunz^  oo'*  Dukayik^.hsis  been  superseded,  for  legal 
consultation,  by   its    more   extensive  commentaries ; 
especially  by  that  of  the  second  SuJr   oo*   ShureeAt^ 
Oby'd   oollah    bin-i-Musaood,  who  died  A-  H. 
760;  distinguished  by   the  title  of  Shurh-i-Fikuyah; 
and  combining,  with  the  original  treatise,  an  ample 
comment  in   illufiration  of  it.     But  both  are  used  in 
Mosulman  Colleges,  for  instruction  in  the  science  of 
law,  preparatory  to  the  ^tudy  of  the  Hiddyah  ;  upon 
which  the  Vthdyah  is  founded  ;  being,  as  its  title  at 
length  imports,  {Fikdyut  oo*  riwayahy  fee  Musd/el  il 
Hiddyah  \)  the  Cusfos^  guardian,  or   preserver,  of  the 
reports  of  cases  in  the  HtddyaV.     Other  commentaries 
arc  mentioned  in  the  Kushf  oo*  Zunoon ;  -but  they  are 
not   known  to  be   e^^tant  in   hidia ;    or  quoted   as 
authorities.  * 


*  Numerous  Huwaskei,  or  bookff  of  annotations,  have  also  been 
written  on  the  text  and  commentaries ;  of  which  the  roost  cele- 
brated is  the  Hasheeah  of  Yoosuf  bik-i  Jonyd^  commonly  called 
Akkeb  Chulpeb.  This  work,  entitled  Zukheerut  ool  Okba  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  court  of  Nizamut  Adalui,  who  have  also  a 
correct  and  complete  copy  of  the  Shurh-i-f^tkat/ah.  It  may  be 
useful  to  add  that  a  Persian  translation  of  the  latter  has  been  made 
by  a  person  named  Abo  ool  Huk  Sujawal^  o^  Surhind;  who  in 
his  preface,  states  it  to  have  been  completed  A.  H.  IO76;  during 
the  reign  oCAuRUNGzaB.  A  copy  of  this  version  is  in'ray  possession^ 
The  language  is  not  elegant  >  but  it  bears  the  character  of  accuracy  ; 
and  with  a  careful  revi^.on,  it  may  deserve  publication.  In  bulk  it 
does  not  much  exceed  a  fourth  of  the  Persian  version  of  the 
Hiddyah  I  made  by  the  former  chief  ^/i«^^,  Gholam  Yuhya  Khax, 
and  his  learned  associates,  employed  for  that  purpose  under  the  pa* 
tronageof  >Mr.  Hastings  5  a  revised  edition  of  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mou'tavee  MohummudRashid,  is  now  printing, 
^t  my  suggestion,  by  order  of  Government  rand  besides  facilitatkig 
the  st.udy  of  the  AreLbic  text,  will  tend  to  explain  and  correct  the 
English  translation;  which,  though  on  the  whole  deserving  of 
praise,  has  been  fcrund  in  some  parts  inaccurate,  and  in  many  less 
intelligible  than  the  Persian  version.    It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  tbi^ 
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The  Fikdyah  v/a^  zbndgtd  from  the  Vikdyah  by  the 
second  Sudr  oo'  Shureut,  already'  mentioned  as  the 
principal   commentator  on    the    ViMyah.     It   is  also 
called  Mokhtusur  i    Fikayah^  and   used  as  a  book  of 
instruction,  the  rules  and  cases  contained  in  it  being 
committed  to  memory  by  the  student.     But  its  utility, 
for  legal  reference,  is  superseded  by  its  commentaries; 
of  which  there  are   extant,    composed    by    Aboo'l 
MuKA^RiM     BiN-i    Abdoollah,    A.   H.    QOJ \    by 
AbdoolAlee,Bin-i-Mohummud  Birjindee,  in  the 
year  937  ;  and  by  Shums  00'  been  Mohummud,  of 
Khorisran^  in  g4 1 .     The  whole  of  these  comments  are 
held  in   esteem ;    but  the    latter,    entitled    Jama    00 
rwnoaz^  is  the  most  copious.  * 

V  • 

\ 

The  Ashhah  6  Nuzayir  is  an  elementary  treatise* 
composed  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Hijrahy  by 
Zyn  oul  Aa'bideen,  already  mentioned  as  the 
author  cf  the  Buhr-i-dyik.  It  is  stated  in  the  Kushf  00 
Ziinoon  to  consist  of  seven  sections,  (denominated 
fun);  the  two  first  of  which  relate  to  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  law  ;  and  the  kdzee  ool  koo^at. 
in  describing  a  copy  of  it,  wliich  belongs  to  the 
Ni%dmut  Addlut^  observes,  that  '^  alrhough  a  short  tract, 
it  contains  legal  prmc'ipa^  from  which  numerous  cases 
may  be  deduced  ;  wherefore  to  able  lawyers  it  is  of  the 
utmost  advantage."  Thirteen  commentaries  upon  it 
are  noticed  in  x\\t'Ki4shf  00  Zunoon,  but  none  of 
them  are  known  to  be  in  India,  ^ 


place,  that  in  noticing,  for  obvious  reasons,  what  has  appeared 
upon  inquiry  to  be  erroneous  or  deticicnt  in  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton's 
translation  of  the  *'  Hidayah/'  no  intention  whatever  is  entertained 
of  impeaching  the  personal  merits  or  reputation  of  that  gentleman  ; 
who  lab(>ured  under  a  material  disadvantage  in  not  having  completed 
his  arduous  and  laudable  undertaking  in  hidia, 

•  Complete  copies  of  the  three  commentarifs  are  among  the 
books  procured  from  Lukhnow,  for  the  court  o(  Ni:&amut  Addlut, 

t  Mouiavee  Mohumud  Rasbid  possesses  tw<»  commentaries  on 
the  Ashba  o  Nuza'jir,  one  of  which,  called  the  "Ohumzool  Oyoon , 
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Besides  the  texts  and  commentaries  above  described, 
as  in  actual  use  for  legal  expositions,  the  Mitjmd  o'o 
buhryriy  a  text  book  composed  by  Mozupfbr  oo* 
BEEN  Ahmud,  o( BiighddiL  A.  H.  690,  is  also  in  the 
possession  bf  a  learned  Mosulman  in  Calcutta^  * 
together  with  one  of  its  commentaries,  written  by 
Abd  00'  LuTEEF  BiN-i  Abd  ool  Azeez  ;  but  as 
no  other  copy  of  either  the  text  or  comment  is  known 
to  be  forthcoming;  they  cannot  be  in  general  use,  | 


was  written  by  Sy,yid  ahmud  bin-i-Mohucnrnud  Humavee.     The 
author  of  the  other  is  unknown. 

•  Moulavee  Kureem  00  deen,  by  whom  (in  concert  witli  Mod- 
layee  Mohummud  ixa'shid)  I  have  been  materially  usbisted  in 
preparing  the  short  account  given  of  books  on  the  Mohuioraudan 
law;  and . who  has  made  for  mc  a  complete  Persian  tvan^^lation 
from  the  Arabic  originalof  the'*' Kushf  oo  Zunoon."  He  received 
the  '*  MajmS-ool  buhry'n/'  and  its  commentary,  from  Shura'iut 
Mohunamud  Khan,  MeerMoonshec  to  the  Nuwab  Mozaffur  Jung ; 
who  supported  a  Mudrusah  at  Moorshidabad,  in  which  Kureem 
•o  deen  was  Modurrur  or  Lecturer. 

t  In  addition  to  the  books  on  jurisprudence,  which  have  been 
noticed  ;  the  following  are  described  in  the  "  Kushi'oo  Zunoon  ;" 
but  none  of  them  are  known  to  be  at  present  in  Hmdostan.     The 
*'  Ajhiis"  and  •*  Akkara,'*   by  Abool   Abas   Ahmud  Niititf'e,  who 
died  A.  H.  446;  the  "  Tujnces  o'  Muzeed**  by  the  author  of  the 
«*  Hida'yah ;"  the   "  Ha'vee  ool  Huseei^"  by  Mohumamd-bin-if 
Ibrahcem,  of  Huseer,  who  died  A.  H,  505.     The  *'  Futawa-i-koo- 
bra,"  by  Shaheed  Hisam  oo  deen  Oraur,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in,- 
thc  536th   year  of  the  Hijrah,     The  •*  Kholasut  ool  futawa/'  by 
Tahir   bin-i-Ahmud,  of   Bokhara,   who  dieci  A.  H.    542.       The 
Mooltukut/*    by  Nasir  od*  deen,  Abool  Kasim,  of  Sumurkund ; 
finished  A.  H.-  549.     The  ''  Havce  ool  Koodsee,'*  by  Kazce  Joraal 
oo  deen  Ahmud  of  Ghuzna^  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6'th 
century  of  the  Hijrah.     A  "Tulkhees"  (abridgment)  ofthe  Jama- 
!-kul)eer/'  by  Kumal  oo*  deen  Mohumm«d,  of  Kbilat,  who  died  A. 
H.  652.     The  ''  Mokhtar,"  and  its  commentary,  the  **  Ikhriyar/' 
by  Mujd   oo'  deen  Abdoollahof  M  osul^   supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  7th  century  of  the  Hijrah,     The  *'  Ghoorur  ool  Ah- 
kam,"  and  its  comment,  the  "  Doorur  ool  bookham,'*  by  Mohum- 
mud bin-i  Furamoorz,  conwnonly  trailed  Moolla  Khoosro,  who  died 
A.H.  887;  and  the  *' MooUnca  ool    Abhoor/*by  Ibraheero  bin  i- 
Mohummud  Chulpee  (a  Syrian)  finished  A.  H.  923.     Of  these 
works  the  three  last  mentioned  only  ar;;  text  books.     The  rema  n- 
der   (excepting  the  abridgments  of  Imam   Mohummud'^   gve;at 
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Of  the  books  of  Futdwd  which  have  been  mentioned, 
none  appear  to  require  further  notice,  except  the 
Fuidwds'i  Adlumgeeree.  Mr,  Hamilton,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  has'statcd  this- work  to  have  been 
**  composed  in  the  Persian  language  *,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Emperor 
Au'rungze'b  ;"  whereas  it  is  well  known  to  have  been 
written  in  Arabic ,  the  usual  language  of  Mohumrnudan 
law  and  science  ;  and  to  have  been  translated  into 
Persian,  by  order  of  the  Emperor's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Zeb  oo^Nisa'.  Several  copies  of  the  Arabic 
original  are  in  Calcutta ;  and  some  imperfect  copies  of 
the  Persian  versipn  ;  or  rather  jof  parts  of  it  -f".     In  the 


•'  Jama/')  are  collections  of  cases,  of  the  nature  of  '*  Futawa." 
A  further  collection,  entitled  "  Khuzanut  ool  futawa,**  by  Ahmud 
binri-Mohummud,  is  among  the  books  of  the  Kt%dniut  Adalut,  and 
supposed  by  the  •'  Kazee  ool  Koozat*'  to  have  been  compiled  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  8lh  century  of  the  Hijrah.     Also  a  Persian 
compilation,  named  **  Futawa-i-Kurakhanee,'*  the  cases  included  in 
which  were   collected  by  Moolla  Sudr  oo'  deen  bin-i  Y^kood,  am 
arranged,  some  years  afier  his  death,   by  Kura   Khan,  in  the  reigi 
of  Sooltan  uli  oo'deen.     The  Kazee  ool  Koozat  has  likewise  pre 
sented  to  the  Nizamut  Ad^ihi!  a  s5r,all  Persian  book,  entitled  Mokht  .*. 
ool  Ikhiiyar,   writttn   A.  H.  271;    by   Ikhtiyar   son   of  Gliyas  oo' 
^^<tvi  Husun  ;.  containing,  besides  the  duties  of  a  kazee  and  moftec 
legal  forms  of  various  descriptions  for  practical  use. 

•  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  44. 

t  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke  pos&esses  a  folio  volume,  containing  about 
balf  of  the  entire  translation,  from  the  commencement  to  the  book 
ii,:on  evidence.  I  have  also  a  volume  which  contains  from  the 
-book  on  marriage*  to  that  u;>on  endowments,  or  religious  and  cha- 
ritable ap(  ropriaticns.  -And,  at  my  suggestion,  the  GoverDor  Ge- 
neral in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  instruct  the  Resident  at  Dchiy 
lo  endeavour  to  procure  two  or  more  complete  copies  of  the  Persian 
version  niadt»  by  order  ot2Lcboo  Nisa,  with  a  view  to  prepare  a  col- 
lated transcript,  which  may  be  hereafter  printed  and  published.  I 
have  likewise  a  correct  Persian  translation  of  the  book  on  '^  Jioayat," 
or  offences  aga  nst  the  person,  made  for  me,  a  few  years  siDce« 
by  Moulavce  Saetd  oodecn,  {now  law  officer  of  the  Burely  court  of 
Circuit)  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  the  Kazee  ool 
KooZcit,  who  has  added  notes  of  explanation  where  they  appeared 
requisite.  This  version  will  probably  be  priotedand  published,  as 
it  well  deserves  to  be. 
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catalogue  of  books  appertaining  to  the  Nixamui  Adalut 
(among  which  is  an  incoii^plcte  copy  of  the  Arabic 
Fuiawa-i  Aalumgeeree)  the  ka%ee  ool  koozat  describes 
this   work  *in  the  following  terms  : — ^'  It  was    com- 
menced A,  H.  106r,  corresponding   with    the   11th 
^ycarofAA^LUMGEER's  reign,     Credible   persons  have 
related,   that  v^hcn  Meebza'  Ka'zim,  author  of  the 
Aalumgeernamahy  had  finished,  and   presente'd  to  his. 
Majesty,  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign, 
it  occurred  to  the  King  that  there  were   many  books 
of  history  in  the  world,  and  that  from   the   inclination 
which  mankind  have  to    read  such    books,  they  are 
composed  without  orders  from  Kings  and    Nobles ; 
that   the    foundation  of  good   government  is  justice  ; 
and  that    this    depends  upon    a    knowledge  of    the 
ordinances   of  the  law ;    that  although  the  learned   of; 
every    age  had   compiled    expositions     of    the     law, 
yet    in    some  instances   the    examples   were    so   dis- 
persed that   they    could  not  readily  be  found,  when 
required  ;  and  in  others,  the  cases  of  less  weight  were 
not  distinguished  from  tho^c  adjudged  to  be  authorita- 
tive ;  whilst  some  decisions  also  had  been  unnecessarily 
repeated;    and   others,   though  requisite,    had    been 
omitted ;  wherefore  it  was  proper  that,  in  the  present 
reign,  a  new  Fuiavoa  should  be  compiled,  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  approved  manner  ;  and  to    contain 
the  most  authoritative  decisions  of  law,  including  every 
useful  case,  which  had  been   adjudged,  without  repeti- 
tion or  omission.     As  soon  as   the    King    had  lurmcd 
thisdesign,  he  ordered  Mber^a'Kazim  todiscoinimic 
writing  tht  Aalumgeer?iamah  ;  and  not  to  take  in  future 
the  sum  allotted  for  it  from  the    royal  treasury,     tic 
then  assembled  a  number  of  eminent  lawyers  fr(3ir»  the 
Puniau^  the  environs  of  Shahjahan  ahad^  Akhur  alnui. 
Ihn^abad^  and  the   Dnkhun\  and  employed  tfieir  in 
compiling  the  work,  which  was  afterwards  called  tlic 
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Fnta*iVa^i  Aalumgeeree.  In  truth  no  other  Fuiawa  is 
equal  to  it  in  excellence.  It  has  become  celebrated 
in  every  city,  as  well  in  Arabia  as  in  other  countries; 
and  is  termed  at  Mecca  the  Futawa^i  Hind^  or  Indian 
expositions.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  learned  of  every 
country,  and  is  received  as  an  authority  for  law  deci- 
sions ill  this'einpire.*'  It  is  added,  that  lacks  of  rupees 
are  said  toliave  been  disbursed  m  stipends  to  the  learned 
compilers,  the  purchase  of  books,  and  other  expenccs 
attending  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Tbe  Futawa-i  Aalumgeeree  being  four  times  the 
%\zt  oi  t\it  Hiddyah^  and  containing  little  more  than  a 
recital  of  law  cases,  without  the  arguments  and  proofs, 
which  are  diffusively  stated  in  the  Hidayah  it  must  pos- 
sess an  advantage  over  that  work,  for  practical  use,  in 
its  greater  number  of  cases  and  examples.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  full  illustration  of  the  law,  its  principles, 
and  the  different  doctrines  promulgated  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  expounders  of  it,  which  distinguish 
the  Huiayah^  as  an  original  composition  by  a  celebra- 
ted jurist,  who,  from  his  superior  knowledge  and  qua- 
lifications, was  esteeaied  a  Mojtahid^  is  also  above  that 
of  the  Futa'uca'i'  Aahmgeerce  \  which,  howevervaluablc, 
as  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
cases,  is  held  in  less  comparative  estimation,  from  its 
being  a  modern  compilation,  made  by  sever^  persons, 
of  different  judgment,  and  unequal  ability.  Without 
contrasting  their  respective  merits,  however,  the  one 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  most  useful  supplement 
to  the  other  ;  and  a  conversance  in  both,  or  an  easy 
means  of  reference  to  them  in  cases  of  judicial  occur- 
rence, must  be  of  essential  use  towards  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  the  Mohummudan  law,  as  far  as  that  law  is 
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declared  to.  be  the   established,  rule  arid  standard  of 
decision  *. 


••Mr.  Hamilton's  translations  of  the  '*^  Hidayah"  renders  it? 
urnnecessary  to   state  the  general    contents  of  that  work.      The 
,**  l<"utawa-i-Aalum^ceree,'*  consists  of  6l  books  (kitab)  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : — l,Taharut,  purification.  2,  Sulat,  prayer.  3,  Zukat, 
alms.    4,  Som,  fasting,    5,  Hujj,  pilgrimage.     6,  Nikah,  marriage. 
7,  Razaa^  fosterage.      6,  Tulak,  divorce.     9.  Utak,  manumission. 
10,  Ayman,  vows.     11,  Hoodood,   fixed  penalties.     12,  Surikah, 
larceny.     13,  Seyur,  institutes  or   regulations  concerning  intidels, 
apostates,   apostates,   and    rebels.      14,  Lukeet,  foundlings.      15, 
JLooktah,  troves.     16,  Ibak,  absconding  of  slaves.     J7,  Mufkood, 
missing   persons.     J 8,  Shirkut,  partnership.     19,  VVaukf,   endow- 
ment;  or  religious   and  charitable  appropriation.      20,  Bya,  sale. 
21,  Surf,  exchange   of  coin  or  bullion.     22,  Kofalut,  bail.     23,  . 
Hawalut,  transfer  of  debts.      24^  Adub  col  Kazee,   the  duty  a 
Kazee.     25,  Shabadut,  evidence.     26,  Roojooa    uri  Shahadut,  re- 
traction of  evidence.     27»  Vukalut,  agency.    28,  Dawa,  claim.    29, , 
Ikrar,  acknowlegdment.     30,  Soolh,  composition.     31,  Mozarubut, 
copartnership  in  stock  and  labour.     32.  Wudec,  lit,  deposit.     33, 
Adeeyut,  lending  without  return.     34,  Hibah,  gift.     35,  Ijarah, 
hire  and  farm.     3(5^  Mokatub,  covenantted  slave.     37,  Wnla,  con- 
nection of  emancipator  and  fi  eedman  ;  or  of  patron  and  client.     38, 
Ikrab,  compulsion.       39,  Hujr,   inhibition   and  disqualified lioii. 
40,  Mazoon,  licensed  slave,  and  ward.     41,  Ghusb,  usurpation.    42, 
Shoofab,  right  of  vicinity.     43,  Kismut,  partition.     44.  Mozaraut, 
compact  of  cultivation.    45,  Moa,amulut  or  Mosakat,  compact  o'l 
gardening.    46,  Zubayith,  animals  slain  by  Zubh,  or  incision  of  the 
throat.     47,  O^izheeyah,  sacrifice.     48,  Kiirahiyut,   abomination, 
disapprobation,  or  censure.     49,  Tuhurre,  presumptive  pre  fere;  ice. 
50,  Ihya  ool    muwat,  cultivation  of  waste  land.     51,  Sliirb,    right 
to  water.     52,    Ushrihab,  intoxicating  liquors.      53,  J^yd,   game. 
54,  Rihn,  pledge,     5^,  Jinayat,  offences  against  the  person.     56, 
Wusaya,  testamentary  bequests.     5^ ^  Mukazir  o  Sijillut,  judicial 
proceedings  and  decrees.     58,  Shooroot,  legal  forms,     b^^  Hiyii,l 
legal   devices.      60,  Khoonsa,  hermaprodite.      61,  Fura.ecZj  rules 
of  inheritance.  , 

Of  the  s'xty-one  books  enumerated,  fifty-five  correspond  with 
similar  titles  in  the  IJidayab.  Two  other  books  in  the  latter  woik, 
entitled  "  Diyut,"  (the  fine  of  blood),  and  *'  Mu,aakir'  (exaction  of 
the  fine  of  blood),  are  included  in  the  "  F.Aalumgeeree,'*  as  cjjapters 
of  the  book  of  Jinayat.  The  book  of  *'  Shirb,*'  in  the  -^  V . 
Aalumgecrec,"  forms  ascction,of  the  book  eniitled  *'  Ihyaool  mu- 
wat" in  the  "Hidayah."  Ths  remaining  five  books  of  the  '*  Fiitnna-i- 
Aalumgecrce,"    viz,    tho&e   entitled     '*  Tuhurrce,"    **  Maliaz  r  o 
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Sijillat,*'  "  Shooroot,-  ^'  Hiyul,'*  «nd  *«  Fura,ccz,"  arc  not  included 
in  the  *'  Hidayah." 

The  general  division  and  arrangement  of  both  the  ''  Hidayah/* 
•nd  ^'  Aatumgeerec/'  appear  to  hare  been  adopted  from  the 
^'  Jama-i-Sugheer/'  of  Imam  Mdbamraud.  The  same  order  if 
also  obeerred  in  most  other  works  written  by  the  followers  of  Aboo 
Huneefah  ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Bi;iV*^oo-nayik/*  has  endeaToared 
to  shew  to  that  it  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  successive  connection. 
But  his  reasoninr  does  not  appear  satisfactory.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add,  however,  that  the  MosulmahlftWy  in  the  most  extensive  scdm 
of  the  term  {ShuraiOtDi€n4»islam)  comprehends  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  the  duties  of  men  towards  bis  Creator,  as  well  as  his 
rights  and  obligations  towards  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  therefore 
atated  in  the  '' BukfM-rayik,"  to  comprise  five  principal  beads; 
namely,  1,  latikadat,  articles  of  faith.  2,  Ibadat,  acts  of  worship 
and  piety.  3,  Mo&amulat,  aflkirsof  life,  or  civil  transactions.  4, 
Muzajir,  punishments  for  the  prevention  of  crimes.  5,  Adah, 
manner,  or  rules  of  behaviour.  In  books  of  jurisprudence  (fik-h) 
the  first  and  last  heads  are  omitted.  The  other  three  are  included  ; 
and  the  head  of  '^Ibadat,"  always  precedes  the  "  Moiamulat,** 
and  '*  Muzajir,"  as  of  superior  importance. 


VIII. 

*       •  - 

■ 

An  Account,  of  Astronomical  Observations 
taken  at  the  Honourable  Company's  Observa- 
T0RY3  near  Fort  St,  George  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
Years  1 8O6  dnd  1 80/.  To  whifh  are  added  some 
Remarks  on  the  Declination  of  certain  Stars 
Mndofthe  Sun,  when  near  /*<?  Zenith  of  thai  Place. 

BY  CABTAIN  JOHN  WARREN, 

OF  H.  M.  33d  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT. 

^-  IVIajor  Lambton  having  sent  his  zenith  sector  to  ^ 
the  Madras  Observatory  in  September  1 8O6,  I  began 
early  in  the  ensuing  month  the  observations  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  As  an  account 
of  this  instrument  has  already  been  given  to  the  public, 
in  a  paper  written  by  that  gentleman,  and  published 
in  the  8th  ,  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  I  shall 
only  observe  here  that  it  came  to  me  in  high  order, 
and  that  I  observed  constantly  with  it  from  October 
I8O6  to  June  1807-,  without  perceiving  any  material 
change  in  its  powers  or  mode  of  performing, 

2.  In  undertaking  a  series  of  observations  of  zenith 
distances,  I  had  in  view  to  establish  permanently  the 
latitude  of  the  Madras  Observatpry,  on  ^vhich  there 
seemed  still  to  be  a  doubt  of  several  secondi>,  and  als6 
to  verify  the  declination  of  several  stars  near  the  zenith, 
wherf  used  for  obtaining  the  latitudes  of  places,  disa- 
greed in  their  results.- 

3.  This  laborious  and  dry  enquiry,  I  am  aware  can 
afford  but  little  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  read- 
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ers.  The  present  paper,  therefore,  can  only  claim  Ac 
advantage  of  retording  good  observations,  taken  in 
great  numbers,  and  computed  with  scrupulous  atten- 
tion :  and  perhaps  of  affording  some  data  to  astf onorom 
in  other  climates,  for  further  investigation  into  the  ef- 
fects of  refraction. 

4.  Although  the  method  for  correcting  zenidi 
distances  at  any  given  time,  for  abbreviation,  nutatim], 
and  solar  equation,  is  well  known  to  astronomers,  yet 
I  do  not  omit  giving  a  general  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  applied  these  various  corrections 
to  my  observations.  Such  as  belong  to  Regulus  are 
given  in  Table  I,  and  may  serve  as  an  example  for  the 
rest*  Fpr  the  detail  of  each  respective  rule  1.  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  books  of  astronomy,  for  I  have  no- 
thing new  to  offer  on  the  principles  upon  wjbich  they 
are  grounded. 

5.  I  HAVE  however  to  observe,  that  refractions  being 
one  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  I  have  com- 
puted it  separately  for  every  star,  according  to  Dr. 
Bradley's  theory,  in  which  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  observation  is  considered,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  tables.  The  rule  may  be 
found  demonstrated  in  Vince's  Complete  System  of 
Astronomy^  Chap.  VIII.  page  82,  and  following.  I 
have  reduced  it,  for  a  more  convenient  arrangement, 
in   othe  following  form  : 


a. 


Corrected  Refraction  R—Tani^t.  Z— 3r  x  R  x  ^  a  40o. 

h  -f  350O 

The  following  example  will  shew  the  notation. 

Example. 

The  mean  observed  zenith  distance  oi  Regulus  by  ob- 
servation is  0°  9'  14^^326  -  Z. 
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Total  Equation  for 

tl 

< 

Obserted 

C4frrectei 
Zemik 

EqtuLtian. 

Declin, 

Z.Dist. 

E, 

DUtanee. 

JDUtame. 

.26. 

4^*296 

0" 

.016 

40".207 

40".207 

0» 

sr56\5 

CT  9'  16^293 

28. 

4  2^3 

0 

.049 

40  .588 

40  .588 

W. 

0 

9  51  .8 

0  9  10  .212 

30. 

4  299 

0 

.084 

40  .959 

40.959 

E. 

0 

9  58.0 

0  9  17.041 

.     1. 

4  292 

0 

.101 

41  ,140 

41  .140 

W. 

0 

9  51  5 

0  9  10.369 

4. 

4  290 

0 

.154 

41  .701 

41  .701 

W. 

0 

9  51 .25 

0  9    9.549,. 

10. 

4  293 

0 

•264 

42  .807 

42  .807 

W. 

0 

9  51.5 

09     8 .69 

11. 

4  29l 

0 

.281 

42  .983 

42  .983 

£. 

0 

10    2.0 

0  9  19 .01? 

12. 

4  292 

0 

.299 

43  .122 

43.122 

W. 

0 

9  53 .79 

09  10.651 

17. 

4  29/ 

0 

.389 

44  .049 

44.049 

E. 

0 

10    2.0 

0  9  17.951 

18. 

4  29o 

0 

•406 

44.219 

44.219 

W. 

0 

9  52.5 

09     8J!81 

19. 

4  293 

0 

.424 

44  .389 

44  .389 

£. 

0 

10     3.5 

0  9  19 .111  i 

21. 

4  298 

0 

.457 

44.727 

44.727 

W. 

0 

9  54.0 

09    9.27s 

22. 

4  294 

0 

.474 

44  .902 

44.902 

E. 

0 

10    3.0 

0  9  18.098 

23. 

4  294 

0 

.489 

45  .164 

45  .164 

E. 

0 

10    4.0 

0  9  18  .85$ 

^7. 

4  298 

0 

.547 

45  .691 

45  .691 

W. 

0 

9  56.0 

0  9  iOJ09 

an.2. 

4  29l 

0 

.629 

46  .69s 

46.695 

VV. 

0 

9  56.0 

0  9    9.305 

3. 

4  290 

0 

.641 

4>6  .777 

'^.777 

E. 

0 

10     5  .0 

0  9  1«  -223  1 

10. 

4  299 

0 

.705 

47  .728 

AH  .728 

E. 

0 

10     4 .38 

0  9  16.652 

Mean, 


o«  9'  14 '  .326 

+  0  .131 
+  0  .051 
—     0  .004 


0     9  14  .504 
12  54  5S   .930 


•      13     4  13  .434 


iction  see  paragraph  5, 
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The  refiraction  due  to  45^  altitude,  as  established  by 
experiments,    and  very  near  the  level  of  the  sea  is^ 

-  The  mean  altitude  of  barometer  at  the  time  of  observing 
was  30.035  inches  =  a. 

The  general  medium  height  of  Mercury  is  29,6  z=  A. 

The  mean  altitude  of  thermometer  at  the  time  of  ob- 
servation was  71^  zzh. 

Rule. 
Tangt.Z  z=  0°9' l4".3261og.  7.4293310 

3r=___a402/j'-5oMog.  1-6989700 

9.1283010  N.N.O.l  34 

3 


8r  =  0.402 

Tangfc  Z— 3r  =  o*  9'  13^924  log.  7-4290229" 

R  -50^  log.  1 .6989700 

^-^-^  log.  0.0062636 

400  log.  2.6088284 


J  .743O849 
ii  +  350-421  log.  2.6232821 


> 


Corrected  Refract.  i2  =  o.l  3 1  N.N.  9. 1 1 88028^ 

»  '=  30.035  log.  1.4775553 
^~  29.6  k)g.  1.4712917 

log  of  7^         0.0062636 

*7l^ 
350 


A  +30  1=421 


*  The  quantity  R',  which  represents  the  refraction  diie  to  450  aU 
titude'(whcre  Rad.n  1)  is  givci  in  Bradlby's Tables  zz  57",  But 
for  obvious  reasons  I  have  preferred  Le  Gentil's  quantity^  as  his 
'  experitnents  at  PondUherri/  appears  to  me  unexceptionable. 
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which  quantity  O'^lSl  is  entered  an  the  IX.  column  of 
Table  II.  and  so  of  the  rest. 


6.  I  WAS  at  first  doubtful  respecting  the  best  mode 
©f  obtaining  a  very  accurate  mean  latitude  for  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  hesitated  between  making  a  selection  of 
a  certain  set  of  stars  whose  declination  was  determined 
at  Greenwich  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same 
instruments ;  or  taking  the  whole  mass  of  my  observa- 
tions without  adverting  to  the  catalogues  either  English^ 
French^  or  German^  from  which  I  had  taken  the  decli- 
nations. 

7.  Had  the  whole  of  the  stars  given  in  Table  III. 
been   computed  when  I  began   writing  this   paper,  I  J 
might  'have  been  induced  to  think  the  separate  cata- 
logue in  Table  IL  unnecessary,  since  the  two  means 
only  differ  by  0'\zQ\.     However,  I  was,  at  the  time, 
determined  by  an  opinion  that  the  results  of  a  few  very   ; 
accurate  operations  were  always  preferable  to  the  mean   ' 
of  a  great  number  of  indifferent  ones,  and  chose  there- 
fore twelve  principal  star3  (six  on  each  side  of  the  ze- 
nith) the  declinations  of  which  are  given  in  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne's   catalogue   for  January  1802.     With  these 

I  constructed  Table  II.  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to 

call  the  attention  qf  the  reader,  as  every  thing  that  I  ' 

shall  say  herea.f<-er  is  grounded  on  the  mean  latitude  j 

which  is  deriveid  from  it.  * 


S.  In  this  catalogue,  the  maximum  of  deviation  in  . 
the  respective  latitudes  is  only  4'\551,  and  their  gra-  ■■ 
dual  decrease  as  the  stars  become  more  southerly  indi-  ^ 
cates  that  this  difference  is  not  solely  to  be  attributed  j 
to  inaccuracy  in  the  observation  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob-  ! 
served  that  the  regularity  of  this  decrement  ^which  is 
scarcely  interrupted)  cannot  altogether,  be  ascribed  to 


>  '  ■* 
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% 
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'■  I 


IV, 

)efved  North  w  Smth  ef  the  Zenith. 


Latitudes  byStary 
Norai  Of  tlie 
Zenith. 


•  • 


} 


G. 

s. 


16°  48' 42".  5 


14  6   S0.S12 


13  19  49.018 


13  4  14.721 


13  4  15.482 


•  •••••  ••••• 


13  4  ,  4  .449 


13  4  11.  62 
•  •••  •••«  •••• 

13  4  6,  10 
13  4  6 .  45 
13  4  12  .  47 


13  0  1  .  04 


12  59  54  •  89 


1 1  44  .flO  •  55 


Latitudes  by   Stars 
South  of  the  Zenith. 


1^48'  35 


'V'7  } 


•-•  •  •  •  •  •  •,•  •  •  •  J 

14  6  17.919  j 


•  w 


13  19  40.370 


} 


13  4  12.587 


} 


13  4 


11,113  j 


13  4  2  .207 


13  4  6.  53 

13  4  4.  76 

13  4  4,  87 

13  4  6.  30 


} 

} 
} 
} 
} 


12  59   5 


59.  0  j 


12  59 


4>7 .  26   3 


Excess  by 
North  of 
Zenith. 


6".   8 


2  .393 


8  .648 


2  .  134 


4  .369 


2  .242 


5  .  09 
1  .  34 

1  .  58 

6  .    17 


2  .  04 


7  .  63 


11  44i  41 


."^Ay- 


Mean  Latitudes. 


160  48'  39" 


14     6  19.165 


13   19  44 .  69 


13     4  13.654 


12  59  55 .  49 
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Names  of  Stan.     1 

1 

dist. 

Latitudes. 

Cor.  Declin. 

Diflbrencc. 

Regulus  •  • 

r.504 

13°    4'  13''.434 

12°  54'  ^8".930 

—  O'.OOO 

ct  Ophiucbi  . 

2 

J.635 

13  .565 

12  42  50  .779 

—  0.131 

«  2  Cdiicn  •  • 

4 

;  .452 

13  .452 

12  36  17  .982 

—  0.018 

«  1  Cancn  ^  • 
5  1  Leonis-  •  •• 

4 

i.745 

9.745 

12  21   51  .689 

+   3.689 

4 

M43 

15.143 

12    9  26 .291 

—   1  .709 

f    Virginis  •• 

3 

t.387 

12  .387 

12     0  41  .047 

+    1.047 

h  H^rculis  •  • 

4 

>.036 

14  .636 

11  55     3.798 

—  1.202 

1   Leonis  ••_•• 

4 

)  009 

n.009 

11  36  14.425 

+   2.425 

a  Cancn  •  •  •  • 

4 

k  .926 

9  .926 

li   26  48.508 

+   3.508 

&  Serpentis 

3 

)  .764^ 

14.764 

11    12     2.670 

—  1.330 

0   L.eonis  •  •  •  • 

V^  .1        1     *       * 

4 

;.9oi 

10.901 

10  46  27.51^3 

+  2.533 

•  D<;lpiimi  •  • 

4 

;.2i2 

3  58.212 

10  39  20  .222 

+  15.222 

t5  e  Opbiuclu 
p  Leonis  •  •  •  • 

1    M                    TT    ■  * 

2 

.03J 

4  15.033 

10  29  52  .401 

.  —  1  ^599 

4 

>.053 

8  .053 

10  18  33.381 

+  5.381 

L5        Unicprn  •  • 

4 

1.385 

10  .385 

10     4     0.049 

+   3.04S 

p  Cancn     •• 
fb  Orkiuis    f 
fA  Ceti     •  • . . 
t    PegQsi  •  • .  * 
sr  Oridnis   t  • 
%  Leonis     •  • 
«  Aquilse    •  • 
»   Virgiuis  •  • 
. «  Orionis   •  • 
0*  Leonis     •  • 

3.4 

^'777 

3  59.777 

10  46  42  .657 

+  13.657 

4 

1 .563 

4  14.563 

9  38     9.871 

—  0.129 

4 

:.396 

8.396 

9  17  11.038 

+  5.038 

2 

4 

:  .848 
.  .292 

10.848 
5.292 

8  59  20.586 
8  33  25  .142 

+  2  .586 
+   8  442 

4 

:.415 

12.415 

8  23  21  .019 

—  1.619 

1 

^.695 

13  .225 

8  21  53.739. 

—  0 .739 

4 

1 

1.412 

l6.41i2 

7  37  23  .022 

—  2  .978 

1 

4     if 

..38i 

11.051 

'  7  21  39.055. 

+  2.05* 

4.5 

.883 

8  .883 

7     5  52  .551 

+  4.551 

k  Serpentis 
^  Aquilae    •  • 
y  Orionis   •  • 
Procyon  •  • 

2.3 

.045 

12.435 

7     3    .0 .389 

+  0.999' 

.4 

.383 

15  .383 

6  58  36.051 

—  1.949 

2 

.158 

,,             11.158 

6     9  45  .276 

+  2  .276 

1.2 

.802 

11 .812 

1 

5  43     1 .632 

+   1.624t. 

, 

^nith«< 

1 

13     4  11.113 

- 

• 

• 

*jL  j52  Stars  near  the  Zenith  by  500  Observatiom. 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

1. 

XI. 

NiiQM  and  r^ 
ten  of  Slan 

Corrccleil  Zeoitti 
Di.tBiiccs. 

Laliliides. 

Corrccled  Dcrjina 
luiiiB  for  Jan.  IWi 

f  46'  24*.909 

13°  4'  is'-ogi 

W  50'  ^8''.343 

y  Leon  IS 
Arctunia 

-4-.i)ir 

7  «  10.691 

13..i09 

20  49  24.125 

—1 .875 

7    7  58.690 

15  .736 

20   12   12.124 

-2.296 

P  Boo.  is 
^Arielis 
»  Bootis 
y  Arielis 

6"  30  48.397 

17.703 

19  55      0-731 

-5.9-3 

6  46  47  .860 

14.140 

19  51      1  .9.94 

—0.706 

6  18  35.373 

22  .627 

19  22  48.907 

—9.093 

5  54  37.879 

13.071 

18  58  51.313 

+0.363 

i  >SagillK 

5  47  SI  .454 

15.51* 

IB  51   44.888 

—2.11! 

4  30   14  .384 

19.116 

17  34  28.318 

—5  M2 

4   11    ■i9.lJ&7 

16.913 

17    15  42.5-31 

—3 .479 

•y  Geniinoi 
\  Leoiii? 
y  Serpenti' 
Alrlebar) 

3   29     3  .022 

14.9?8 

16  33   16.456 

—  1  .3+* 

3  2o  28.995 

11.(105 

16  29  42.429 

+  2.429 

3    14   14.188 

20. 812 

16  18  27.702 

-7  .398 

3     2,     9.905 

13  .829 

16  06  23.339 

+  0.M9 

$  1  m.i9 

2  35  S3  .485 

15.077 

15  39  46.919 

+ 1 .639 

2     4  35  .851 

13. U9 

15     8  49.285 

+  0.28i 

1   33   12.158 

14.933 

U  37  25.592 

—  1.49a 

a'pFgasi 
yPegkii 
1  Detphin 

1     5  23.214 

14.836 

14     9  36.618 

—  1  .402 

1     1  ^7.991 

13.915 

IC     0     1  .425 

—0 .  I7i 

0  51  22.614 

13  .381." 

13  55  3ff.0ia 

+  0 .048 

0  50  44 .996 

9.076 

13  54  55.360 

+  1 .31)0 

1  Aquile 
.  5  Onon 

0  30  49  -474 

18,i2t) 

13  35     2,905 

-5  .095 

0     7  33.275 

14.3^5 

13  11  46.709 

—  1.291 

Stars  N.  of  Zpi'. 

13      4   15. 482 

^ 


\ 


'^rived  from  12  Principal  Stars. 


I. 


Names 
Chara00 
ofSta$ 


X. 


XI. 


Corrected  Zp- 
nith  distances. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Latitudes. 


Arctun 

Aldeba 

0  Leon  is, 

X  Hercid 

«  Pegasij 
y  Pegasi, 


r  7' 58^690 
3  2  9-905 
2  35  33  .485 
1  33  12.158 
1  5  23  .214 
1      1  47.991 


Mean  by 

Northern  and 

Southern  Stars, 


Reguli 
oc  Opliiu 


O      9  14  .504 

O   21  22  .655 

Altair,  I  4   4.^i  19  '^9o 

cc  Orioiii     5    42  34  .381 

a  Serpei     ^;       1  13  .045 

Procy    7    CI  ^1  -802 


13^4'  14".721 


Mean  Lai 
tude. 


13*  4'  13" 


13  4  12  .5^7 


-■r 
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fl^aCnce;  and  it  was  this  consideration  which  ledjne  to 
ssacamine  whether  I  could   not  discover  some  law  by 
*  lich  it  was  governed. 


,t 


9.  For  this  purpose  I  gathered  all  the  observations 
I  could  collect,  and  from  as  many  different  places 

the  Peninsula  as  I  could,  provided  they  were  obtained 
ip  sufficient  numbers  at  each  place.  These  being 
iBiTrangcd  in  ^he  order  of  the  declinations,  and  the  mean 
^c^iilts  of  northern  and  southern  zenith  distances  being 
jl^ken  separately,  I  noticed  invariably  (though  in  une- 
Hi^ual  degrees)  a  small  excess  in  the  northern,  arid  defect 
■  J^l  the  southern  sets. 

10.  An  abstract  of  these  deviations  is  given  in  Table 
■IV.  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  it  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  consistency  of  the  preceding  remark,  and 
qf  the  solidity  of  what  I  have  further  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


11.  This  exposition  being  sufficient  to  shew  the 
tendency  of  observations  taken  north  of  the  zenith  to 
give  tx)o  great  a  latitude,  and  the  contrary  of  the  souths 
ern  ones,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  account  for  this  cir^ 
cumstance  as  follows. 


la.  Let  Z  (PlateW.  Fig.  l)  be  the  true  zenith  of 
any  place.  .  E  D,  and  E  dy  the  declinations  of  any  two 
stars,  one  north,  the  other  south,  and  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  the  said  zenith.  By  the  present  expjgri- 
mencs,  if  we  use  the  dechnation  of  £),  tlic  latitude  will 
fall  somewhere  in  L:  but  if  we  use  the  declination  of 
d^  then  it  w^ill  fall  on  the  opposite  side,  somewhere  in 
7.  Therefore  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  D  L^ld^ 

Ll3     . 
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will  fall  efaort  of  the  differences  pf  declinations  fi  D^ 
and  E  dhy  the  small  are  LL 

13.  Let  now  the  zenith  be  altered  into  ^  (Fig  2)  to 
that  d  be  now  north  of  it,  and  let  i  be  the  place  of  i 
third  star,  south  of  the  zenith  C-  Then  if  we  use  the 
declination  of  d  (which  before  gave  ns  too  low  a  lad- 
tude)  it  will  now  give  it  in  x  ;  and  if  we  use  that  o(i*t 
will  fall  in  jY  south  of  the  true  zenith  :  so  that  instead 
of  having  E  D — E  Jrzsum  of  the  four  zenith  distances, 
we  have  it  (Fig.  Q,}nD  L  +L I  -{-Id  +  dx^  ^  A  +  A*- 
That  is,  the  four  observed  distances  ^  the  small  arcf 
Jj  I  +Kj^.  Therefore,  if  we  suppose  the  declination  £ 
D  to  have  been  well  determined,  that  of  ^;f  is  too  low  bj 
the  arc  L  /,  and  that  of  <^,  by  i  /  +x  ^. 

14.  For  example  ;  let  the  true  place  of  Aldeharon 
be  at  A?,  and  its  apparent  place  (affected  by  the  error  in 
the  declination)  be  at  A  Regtdus  at  d  and  a  Qrknis  at 
3 1  then  at  the  observations  at  Paudree  and  Tfhando' 

fQram  we  have 

D  L     Q.0  A&  33^'  .682  N-1 

Id       o  24  43  .046    S.  Lf  ^^^  respective zenithi 
d\       1  10    9  .920  N.  j  ^      ^ 

A^^       4  23      4   .810    S.J 

Sum,     8  44  31    .452 

Now  the  mean  declination  of  Aldeharan  being 

Equal    .     •     .     l6<^  6'  23''  .73 
And  (X,   Orionis  =:  7  21  36    .61 

Wehave  jSD— -fiu^S  44  47  ,12 

8  44  31   .45 


i 


DiCZi/^  '"^A  =     ♦    •    ^5  .55 
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in  order  to  have  separately  the  values  of  these  qixan- 
'Cities^  we  have  at  Paudree 

:    latitude  E  L  hyAldeharan     1 3o  1 9^  49''  .018 

ElhyReguhts  ........    41     i340 

■^  —        '    " 

Difference  LI 7    .678 

At  TrivandaporMi^ 

.     Latitude  .£a  by  Regulus    .     ]  lo  44'  49''  .329 

E  Ji.^Y  o^Orionis 41    .67 

— — — ^B— — ^1— ^^^^i^i  W^mmm^mm^m^ 

Difference  aa..  .......  ..7  .879 

Hence  i/-f  a  a  =  /  .678  +  7.879  =  1 5.557  as  before. 

15t  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  taking  the  decli- 
nation of  Aldeharan  to  be  corrected,  and  the  observa- 
tipn  good,  then  the  declination  of  a  Orionis  should  be 
increased  by  15''.557.  Again,  if  we  revert  to  what  I 
have  said  higher  up  (Paral  7  *)  it  may  be  inferred^  that 
these  errors  proceed  from  assigning  originally  too  great 
a  difference  of  polar  distance  between  the  extreme  stars 
from  which  the  mean  latitude  is  deduced  (as  for  ex- 
ample between  Arcturus^  and  Procyon :)  hence  the 
mean  latitude,  which  is  derived  from  both,  will  fall 
somewhat  too  low ;  both  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
this  arc,  and  also  of  the  error  of  polar  distance  of  P  D 

— P  X. 

16.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  successive  small 
arcs  of  declination  Dy^yv,  v  d,  di  fFig.Sj  will  severally 
be  too  great,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  de- 
clinations of  the  twelve  stars  registered  in  Table  II. 

J 7.  It  is  true  that  in  the  foregoing  example,  where 
I  have  compared  the  results  given  by  ^/^^Z^^rjw,  Regu- 
lus  and  a  Orionis,  I  have  selected  an  extreme  case  ;  but 


*  See  also  infra.  Pa.  J  7- 

Ll  4 
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it  is  likewise  evident,  from  what  appears  in  Table  IV. 
that  were  the  mean  of  any  number  of  northern  and  south- 
ern  stars,  to  be  taken  separately  at  any  two  places  of 
different  latitudes,  and  ia  the  order  here  described^  the 
deviation  would  tend  the  same  way  as  in  the  above 
exposition  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  a  certain 
quantity,  thrown  in  from  a  distant  zenith^  on  account  of 
refraction,  which  cannot  be  corrected  here  for  the  quan- 
tity P  Xy  nor  done  away  by  that  due  to  the  small  arcs 
mD  y  near  the  zeniths.  Also  that  the  latitude  of  ^  will 
fall  too  low  by  a  certain  quantity  (P  D-^Px)  D  x  \ 

"^^A^vyherc D  x'\^  the  whole  error  affecting  the  de- 
clination of  D\  and  the  divisor  «,  will  be  in  some  pro- 
portion of  the  error  affecting  the  whole  arc  /)<r.  (always 
in  excess)  from  the  extremities  of  which  the  mean  la- 
titudes of  Z  and  ^  were  deduced. 

18.  With  the  mean  latitude  given  in  Table  II.  wc 
can  tlierefore  be  no  otherwise  satisfied  than  from  the  fol- 
lowing consideration,  which  as  far  as  it  affects  our  lati- 
tude seems  to  reduce  the  error  D  X4 ^  to  a  mere 

n 

nothing.  * 

J  g,  Regulusy  a  star  of  the  first  magnit^ide,  no  doubt 
attentively  observed  from  every  part  of  Europe j  owing 
to  its  being  very  near  the  ecliptic,  and  situated  only  9 
minutes  and  14  seconds  from  the  zenith  of  the  Madras 
Observatory,  gives  a  latitude  differing  only  from  the 
mean  results  in  Table  II.  by  '10'\22.  This,  no  doubt, 
.  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  strong  in(fication,  that  its  decli- 
nation, such  as  laid  down  in  the  tables,  is  very  accu- 
rate. Regiilus  may  therefore,  without  inconveniency, 
be  taken  as  a  visible  point  in  the  heavens,  from  which 
to  la.y  down  the  position  of  thie  other  stars ;  by  this 
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means  the  zenith  distances  applied  to  it  will  give  results 
copsisteiK  both  with  the  observations  at  Gr^^;m;i/rA,^hd 
at  Madras y  and  thus  form  a  link  by  which-  the  two  ze- 
niths may  hereafter  be  connected. 

20.  For  this  reason,  in  computing  the  Xth  columQ 
in  Table  III.  f  have  adopted  the  following  process ; 

I. 

Declination  of  Regulus,  •  .  12c  54'  58'-  .930 
Zenith  distance  of  do.  .  ;  •  O  Q  14.  .504 
Z.  D.  oi  Arctufus  N.     ...     7     7     58    .6gO 


■■»■■  Ti 


Corrected  declin.  oi  Arcturus^     20  12  12  .124  N. 

IL 

Zenithdistanceof  ffc'^w//^^,     •     .0     Q   14  .504 
Zenith  distance  of  yVorj^o//,  ...  7  21    11   .302 

Difference     .     7  11  57  .298 
Declination  of  i?^^z^/z^5,     .     .     .   12  54  58  .93O 

Corrected  declin.  o{  Procyon^     .     5  43     1   »632 

21.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no 
i'nstruments  in  the  Madras  Observatory,  wherewith  to 
take  accurately  great  zenith  distances  ;  for  correspond- 
ing observations  of  stars  near  the  zenith  of  Greenwic/i 
and  of  Parisy  would  have  afforded  powerful  means  for 
correcting,  after  the  same  manner,  the  declinations  of 
all  stars  m  that  extensive  space  of  the  heavens  which 
divides  the  two  Observatories. 

On  the  Sun's  Declination. 

22.  It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  mediunri 
of  20  observations  of  the  sun,  taken  with  the  /.cnith 
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seetor^  (Table  V.)  gives  the  latitude  of  the  Obser?a« 
tory  only  13^  4'  3^^328  which  is-  less  by  10^.326  than 
that  brought  out  by  the  stars  in  Table  IL 

23.  The  great  difficulty^'of  observing  the  sun,  when 
in  the  meredian  in  tropipal  climates,  owix^  to  the  great 
tremor  of  the  atmosphere  ar  noon  time,  induced  me  not 
to  consult  it  in  laying  down  the  latitude  of  this  Obscr- 
vatory.  ' 

24.  HowEVEK,  on  comparing  the  mean  latitude  in 
Table  V.  with  the  result  rf  similar  observations,  for^ 
merly  taken  with  the  same  instrument  by  Mr.  Gold- 
INGHAM,  (56  in  number)  I  found  that  his  latitude  by 
the  sun,  namely,  130  4'  5^66,  differed  only  by  a'^.SSa 
from  mine.  There  could  therefore  remain  no  doubt 
that  the  sun  gave  a  lower  latitude  than  the  stars;  and 
I  was  further  confirmed  in  this  opipion,  on  Major 
Lambton  communicating  to  me  his  remark,  that  when 
observing  the  sun,  in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula^ 
his  results  were  likewise  in  defect. 

25.  In  order  to  make  a  further  trial  of  this,  let  us 
compute  the  exact  time  when  the  sun  was  precisely  in 
the  parallel  of  the  Madras  Observatory,  and  then  (taking 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  this 
place  to  be  well  known)  determine  the  sun's  declination 
for  that  moment,  from  what  it  is  given  in  the  nautical 
almanac  foi'  two  preceding,  and  two  succeeding  moons. 

26.  For  this,  taking  the  four  zenith  distances  ob- 
served nearest  and  on  each  side  of  the  zenith,  and  in- 
terpolating in  the  usual  way  *,  we  have 

'  -  ._  I     1  -  m     Tiiim    I       --  1  r — ■" ' ' r — — ^ 

•  The  formula  of  which  is  i/:za+PxQ.x  ~ — h  -R  *  ~ 
Src.  where  ;r  is  to  be  found  by  resolring  the  equfttioa^ 
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April  24,  0  2^'  41"  S.  :±  1781    +   =  « 

25,  0     9    56    S.  =  596  +=  * 

26,  0     9    39  N.  =  579  _  _  <: 

27,  O  29     3    N.  =  1743  —  s=  <i 

# 

a  he  d 

1781;  696  f    —    579;    —     1741 

—  1185;     —     1175;       —     1 164 
+10;  +11 

+     1 

Therefore ^=11781 ;  P  =  —  1158;  Q=  lO;-^±  2, 

=  ^237.      Hen«JS:  =  -~     -    y^BTJ* 

=  1.50617  or  1  day  lab  8'  52''.84.  Therefore  the  suA 
was  exactly  in  the  parallel  of  the  Observatory  on  th& 
25th  of  April  at  1 2^  s'  52''84  P.  M.  Madras  time,  and 
taking  the  difference  of  longitude  to  be  80^  18'  30''  E. 
which  gives  in  time  5^  21°^  14%  then  the  sun  was  in 
the  said  parallel  on  the  25th  of  April  at  6^  47m  -38'', 
Greenwich  time. 

27.  Now  by  interpolating  again  for  the  sun's  declioa-r 
tion  at  that  instant,  we  have  by  the  ephemeridcs 

April  24,   12°  38  44  =  45524  rr  a 

25,  12   58      3  =  46710  =:  h 

26,  13    18     4  =  47884  -  c 

27,  13    37  25  =  49045  =  d 

Hence  z 

abed, 
Ab52A  ;  46710  ;  47884  ;  49045 
1186;      1174;       116J 
—  12;    —13; 
—  1  ; 
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Therefore  a  =  45524 ;  P  -1186  ;  Q.  zi  — 12,  and  a?  = 
£1^^  zxiAy^a  +  P  *+  Q  ^. '  "^  =13^  4'  3^159,  which 

differs  only  from  the  mean  latitude  by  the  sun  (Tabic 
VObyO'.l 


28.  It  is,  I  own,  no  easy  matter  \o  give  a  reason  for 
so  great  a  deviation.  The  difference  between  this  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  when  in  the  parallel  of  the  Observatory, 
and  the  latitude  of  that  place  as  given  by  the  stars,  being 
]0'^326,  no  error  in  the  difference  of  longitude  assumed 
between  the  Greenwich  and  Jkfo^/r^^  Observatories  can 
account  for  it.  For  if  jwe  take  jf  z=  13°  4'  13'^654  or 
47053''.654  (Table  11.)  then  resolving  the  equation  we 

have,^iz — ^  — 1+  J/\-~i)^  4- ^.y  —  ^z:  l.^y  28912 

or  1  day  6^^  50"™  1  Qs  .9,  which  gives  a  difference  of  8 
minutes  and  43  seconds  of  time  for  moving  through 
10''.326  of  a  degree  in  declination.  So  that  if  wc 
suppose  the  sun  to  be  in  the  parallel  given  by  the  s^ars, 
the  interval  of  time  allowed  for  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  Madras  and  Gree7iwich  rriust  be  dimi- 
nished by  that  quantity,  which  is  far  beyond  any  un- 
certainty that  may  still  subsist  on  that  head. 

29.  Again  ;  as  to  the  time  of  apparent  noon  at 
Madras^  the  sun's  transit  was  always  observed  with  the 
fixed  transit  instiument,  whilst  I  was  observing  it  with 
the  zenith  sector  ;  and  these  contemporary  observations 
agreed  always  to  a  second  of  time.  There  can  there- 
fore be  but  little  irregularity  to  apprehend  from  this 
element,  and  we  are  compelled,  though  under  equal 
objections  and  difficulties,  to  ascribe  the  error  to  the 
declination  either  as  assigned  to  the  sun  in  the  ephe- 
mcrides,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  catalogue  for  1802  ;  and 
and  I  believe  the  former  are  the  most  likely  to  create 
suspicion. 
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30.  Where  gr^^at  talents  ,are  combined  with  the 
most  perfect  instruments  and  assiduous  practice,  the 
cause  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  important  correction 
on  which  we  are  still  so  very  uncertain  :  and  on  this  I 
shall  venture  an  opinion,  not  altogether  unsupported  by 
experiments  *;  which  is,  that  the  declination  of  the  sun 
being  dedi^ced  from  observations  taken  at  nopri^  and 
that  of  the  stars  at  night  tinie^  the  effects  of  refraction 
at  these  different  periods  may  possibly  vary  materially, 
and  what  is  allowed  for  zenith  distances  of  the  stars,,  be 
too  much  for  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  ;  a  surmise 
which  explains  at  once  why  the  sun,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, gives  a  lower  latitude  Ahati  the  stars.  This 
strongly  suggests  the  e^fpcdiency  of  further  experiments 
for  ascertaining  a  point,  which,  if  established,  would  be 
highly  conductive  to  important  discoveries,  in  an  inte- 
resting but  imperfpctly  kno^n  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

JOHN  WARREN. 

Observatory,  «^jf  Fort  St.  ^ 
€rcorge,  \^  of  Mar^h,  1808.  f 


•  See  Asiatic  Researches  Vplame  IX.  Article  I«t,  Page  1^,  the 
experiments  on  terrestrial  refraction,  where  the  refraction  at  niaht 
was  something  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  the  day-time, 
owing  (it  is  supposed)  to  the  increased  moisture  of  the  atnoiosphere! 


IX. 


TfANStATiOKS  of  twa  Lette»s  of  Napix  Shah^ 
^ilir  Intrqbuctoby  Obsxrvations  in  a  Lbttsk 

/BT  BfllGADiER  GPWERAI.  JOHN  MALCOI^M. 
^i  TOHBNBT  COLBBBOQKy  BSa. 

Preudmt  of  tie  Asiatic  Society. 


MY  PJ5AB  511^, 

Ibt  the  course  of  researches  into  the  history  of  Persia, 
my  attention  was  particnla:rly  drawn  td  a  collection  of 
letters,  and  original  state  papers,  of  Nai^ib  Shah,  pub- 
lished after  his  decease  by  his  favotrrite  secretary  MfR- 
%k  MbhepC.  This  collection  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  Persia^  not  only  from  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  history  of  that  nation,  but  fi-pni  the  stile  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  model  for  those  who  desire  to  attain  excellence  in 
this  branch  of  writing. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  transmit,  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  translations  of  two  of  these 
letters  which  appear  to  be  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  Nadir  Shah»  and  the  history  of  the  pe* 
riod  at  which  they  were  written,  and  which  may  per- 
haps be  deemed  on  that  account  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Society's  Researches. 

The  first  is  addressed  to  Murammud  Ali  Khan*, 
'^eglerheg*  of  Fars,  and  must  from  its  tenor  have  been 


Governor  of  Persia  proj  cr- 
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written  early  in  the  year  1 73 1 ,  a  few  months  previous  to 
the  dethronement  of  Shah  Tamasp^  which  took  place 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  yean  Nadir  Shah 
published,  at  the  period  at  which  he  wrote  this  letter,  a- 
proclamatioi;i  or  mranifesto  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia,  in  which,  after  stating  his  own  successes 
against  the  Afghans  and  the  other  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  evils  which  appeared  likely  to  arise  from 
the  shameful  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Turks,  he  announces  his  intention  of  marching  after  the 
feast  o(Nau  Roz  (which  occurred  that  year  on  the  22d 
of  Ramzon  or  1 0th  of  March)  and  of  not  only  obliging 
tbe  Thrks  to  consent  to  more  just  terms,  but  of  de- 
priving of  dignity  and  power,  and  considering  as  infi- 
dels, all  those  who  should  oppose  his  intentions.  This 
manifesto,  as  well  as  his  letter  to  the  BegJerbeg  of  Fars^ 
sufficiently  prove,  that  his  designs  were  at  that  moment 
more  directed  against  his  own  sovereign  than  that  of 
Constantinople. 


There  is  no  epoch  in  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  at 
which  he  acted  with  more  consummate  art  and  policy, 
than  upon  this  occasion.  The  crown  of  Persia  was 
completely  within  his  grasp.  But  he  appears  to  have 
considered  it  as  indispensable  to  have  his  right  uniyer^ 
sally  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen  before  he  seized 
it.  '  He  had  within  a  period  of  thirteen  years  risen  from 
obscurity  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  the  service  of 
his  weak  monarch ;  and,  by  his  wonderful  valour  an4 
conduct,  had  not  only  rescued  his  count;-y  from  the 
Afghans,  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  decline  of  the  Sofaviyah  dynasty  and  cpnse- 
quent  dissentions  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  had  madci 
themselves  masters  of  its  richest  cities  and  finest  pro- 


T 
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vinces  ;  but  he  had  received  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Persians,  and  roused  a  nation  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury, 
to   great  and  successful  exertionl     But   neither  this 
success,  the  imbecility  of  Shah  Tamasp,  nor  a  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  fame  and  strength,  could  induce  him 
to  take  the  last  step  of  usurpation,  until  he  had  by  his 
arts  excited  a  complete  contempt  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  for  their  reigning  sovereign,  and  a  pride  in 
his  glory,  that  was  likely  to  make  his  elevation  seem, 
more  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  than  of  their 
ambition.     The  great  ability  with  which  he  laboured  to 
effect  this  object,  is  admirably  shown  in  his  letter  to 
MuHAMMED  Ali  Khan.      He  commences  by  stating 
his  victories  over  the  Afghans,  whom  he  had  not  only 
completely  expelled  from  the  empire,  but  pursued  into 
their  own  territories.     He  next  exposes  the  impolitic 
and  humiliating  cqnditions  of  the  treaty  which  the  king 
had  concluded  with  th6  Turkish  government ;  and,  on 
the  ground  of  its  bringing, disgrace  on  Persia,  asserts 
his  right  and  intention,  as  the  successful  champion  of 
the  independence  of  his  country,  to  abrogate  the  igno- 
minious engagement ;    and  while  he  flatters    the  na- 
tional  spirit  of  the    Persians  by  anticipating   success 
against  their  ancient  rivals  the  Turks^  he  endeavours  to 
enflame  all  their  bigotry  by  giving  the  colour  of  reli- 
gion to  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken;  and  calls 
upon  them,  with  the  well  feigned  zeal  of  an  enthusiast, 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  and  existence  of  the  holy 
sect  of  ^///V///,  a  schism  which,  as  appears  from  his  whole 
life,  he  always  considered  to  be  a  heresy,  and  which  it 
was  the  first  and  last  object  of  his  reign  to  eradicate  and 
destroy  :  and,  to  make  the  effect  of  this  letter  complete, 
he  concludes  it  with  the  usual  declaration  of  all  Mnham- 
rncdan  leaders  who  have  made  religion   the  pretext  of 


1 
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war,  that  he  should  consider  and  punish  as  infidels  all 
those  that  refused   their   concurrence  and  aid  in*  the    - 
sacred  cause  to  which  he  professed  himself  devoted. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Delhi^  and  must  have  beea 
written  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  February  1738.  It  com- 
mences with  a  clear  statement  of  the  causes  of  his  in- 
vasion of  Hinciusian;  which  is  followed  by  a  concise 
relation  of  his  military  operations,  and  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Karndl^  in  which  he 
defeated  the  emperor  of  India.  The  account  of  oc- 
currences before  the  action,  the  action  itself,  the  sub-  .* 
sequentvisit  which  Nadir  received  from  Muhammed 
Shah,  and  his  resolution  to  replace  that  monarch  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  are  stated  with  equal 
perspicuity  and  force,  and  the  whole  of  this  letter  is 
written  in  a  less  inflated  stile  than  any  oriental  compo- 
sition of  a  similar  nature  which  has  fallen  under  my 
observation.  It  records  events  of  almost  unparalleled 
magnitude,  and  the  expression  is  (as  far  as  I  can  judge) 
never  more  warm  than  what  the  subject  justifies,  and 
indeed  requires. 

These  letters  are  perhaps  calculated  to  give  the 
reader  a  more  favourable  impression  of  the  character  of 
Nadir  Shah,  than  any  thing  before  published  relating 
to  that  great  and  successful  conqueror  ;  who  is  chiefly 
known  in  'Europe  by  the  report  of  his  tyranny  and 
cruelties,  and  above  all  by  the  massacre  of  Delhi^  which 
reached  European  narrators  through  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  unfor- 
tunate city.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  trouble 
you  with  what  the  Persian  advocates  of  Nadir  Shah 
state  in  vindicationof  his  conduct  upon  that  merrlorable 
occasion  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  enter  in  this  place    into 

Vol.  X.  M  m 
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any  inquiry  regarding  the  character  and  actions  of  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  but  you  will^  I  am  assured^  forgive 
me,  if  I  offer  some  observations  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah  and  of  several  other 
Asiatic  princes  of  eminence  have  been  given  by 
European  writers. 


In  describing  eastern  despots^  there  has  often  ap- 
peared to  me  a  stronger  desire  to  satisfy  the  public  of 
the  author's  attachment  to  freedom  and  his  abhorrence 
to  tyranny,  and  despotic  power,  under  every  shape, 
than  to  give  a  clear  and  just  view  of  those  characters 
whose  history  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  labours. 
This  usage  may  no  dcubt,  in  some  points  of  view, 
'appear  laudable.  It  may  have  a  tendency  to  impress 
those  who  peruse  the  work  with  a.  still  greater  love  of 
the  first  of  all  human  blessings,  rational  liberty. 
But  others,  who  look  to  a  volume  of  AsiaUc 
history  with  no  other  desire  but  that  of  obtaining 
historical  truth,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  state  of  the  nation  that  is  described, 
will  be  disposed  to  regret  that  there  was  any  prejudice 
on  the  mind  of  an  author  or  translator,  that  gave  him  a 
bias  unfavourable  to  the  gratification  of  their  hopes. 
They  will  wish,  that  he  had  looked  upon  the  political 
world  with  more  toleration  ;  and  though  they  may  not 
censure  his  warm  admiration  of  the  government  of  his 
own  country,  they  will  lament  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
which  was  adverse  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  events 
illustrative  of  the  general  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  has  led  him  to  stamp  with  general  and  un- 
cjualified  reprobation  rulers,  w^ho,  however  low  their  pre- 
tentions may  be  rated,  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
countries  towards  whom  that  over  which  they  reigned 
had  no  one  point  of  affinity,  must  have  stood  high  in 
the  scale^,  if  measured  by  that  more  applicable  principle, 
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which  takes  as  its  foundation,  the  actual  state  of  th^ 
community  in  which  such  characters  were  born,  th^ 
means  which  they  possessed,  and  the  actions  which 
they  achieved  ;  and,  on  this  fair  and  just  ground,  pro- 
nounces with  truth  and  discernment,  on  the  right  they 
had,  from  their  qualities  and  achievements,  to  that  pre- 
eminence which  they  attained. 


Ip  such  an  author  were  to  write  the  history  of 
Nadir  Shah,  he  would  probably  sec  something  more 
than  a  mere  usurper  and  tyrant  in  the  man,  who,  born  || 
in  a  low  rank  of  life,  at  a  period  when  his  country  was 
overrun  by  foreign  invaders,  raised  himself  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius  and  courage  to  the  highest  military 
ranlc ;  attacked,  defeated,  and  expelled  every  enethy 
from  Persia  ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  universal  con- 
sent of  his  countrymen,  seized  the  sceptre  which  his 
valor  had  saved,  and  which  a  weaker  hand  could  not 
have  wielded.  Such  an  historian,  after  dwelling  with 
pleasureif  not  enthusiasm,  on  the  early  events  of  his 
life,  would  accompany  Nadir  with  satisfaction  in  his 
war  upon  those  barbarous  Afghan  tribes,  who  for  a 
series  of  years  had  committed  the  most  horrid  ravages 
in  Persia  ;  and  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
mend the  motives  that  led  that  monarch  to  attack  the 
Emperor  oi India y  the  extraordinary  valour  and  conduct 
which  he  displays  in  that  enterprise,  the  exercise  he 
gave  by  it  to  that  military  spirit  which  he  had  with  such 
difficulty  rekindled  among  his  countrymen,  and  the 
magnanimity  with  which  he  restored  the  crown  (which 
he  had  conquered)  to  the  weak  representative  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Timur^  niight,  without  offence  to 
truth,  be  stated  by  such  a  writer  in  mitigation  of  that 
insatiable  desire  of  glory  which  prompted  the  enter- 
prise, and  of  those  excesses  by  which  it  was  attended. 

Mm  2 
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The  actions  of  Nadir  Shah,  until  the  period  of 
his  return  from  India^  are  a  theme  of  constant  praise 
among  his  countrymen.  Of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  they  say,  that,  though  it  was  not  unmarked  by 
,  great  deeds,  it  was  too  evident  that-  he  had  become 
intoxicated  with  success,  and  no  longer  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  ;  and  all  Persian  authorities  agree, 
that,  after  he  had  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  or  rather  mad- 
ness, put  out  the  eyes  of  his  eldest  son  Reza  Kuli 
MiRZA,  he  became  altogether  insane.  But  neither  this 
act  of  attrocity,  nor  the  other  cruelties  which  Nadir 
H^  committed  towards  the  close  of  his  re'gn,  have  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  the  sendments  of 
veneration  which  they  entertain  for  his  memory,  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country  from  its  numerous,  cruel,  and 
insolent  enemies. 

I  MUST  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  excuse  the 
length  of  this  letter.  If  the  accompanying  translations 
^re- deemed  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the  transac* 
tions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  for- 
ward hereafter  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

I  am.  My  Dear  Sir, 

wrih  sincere  respect  and  esteem 
Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 

3Ut  Octohr,  1808. 
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LETTER    I. 


[Written  before  Nadir  Shah  asi^ended  the  throne^} 
addressed  to  Muhammed  A^^i  Khan,   Beglerheg  of 
Fars ;  and  giving  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Iferau 


^m 


JL  O  the  highest  of  the  exalted  in  station,  the  Chief  of 
the  great  Nobles  Muhammed  Ali  Khan,  these  h^ppy 
tidings  be  conveyed. 

Aided  by  the  bounty  of  an  all  powerful  Cres^tor, 
and  the  happy  auspices  of  the  house  of  Haider  *  and 
the  twelve  holy  Imams  (on  whom  bjs  eternal  mercy,) 
with  my  crescent  formed  and  all  subduing  scimitar, 
which  in  glory  resembles  the  recent  moon,  and  with 
my  powerftil  and  victorious  array,  and  spldiers  pf  pro- 
pitious destiny,  who  are  those  sent  from  heaven\^\ 
have,  under  the  influence  of  good  fortune,  surpassed 
all  others  in  the  capture  of  fortresses  and  cities. 

At  this  happy  and  auspicious  period,  the  host  of 
jifghans  of  the  tribe  of  Abdalli,  who  fled  from  th^ 
edge  of  the  conquering  swords  of  my  dragon-like 
warriors,  retired,  as  a  spider  within  its  web  %^  into  the 
fort  o{  Herat^  Their  hearts  were  distracted  with  fear, 
and  the  pillars  of  patience  and  fortitude,  that  had  sup- 
ported their  resolution,  were  cast  dowq.     Reduced  to 

•  Ai,i,  Here  the  tribe  of  SA/tfAj  are  mftuat,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  under  Ali*s  protection,  and  in  fact  part  of  his  family. 

t  Sentences  marked  in  italics,  are  passages  from  ihe  Koran,  of 
which  I  have  concisely  rendered  the  meaning. 

J  From  the  Koran.    The  passage  literally  signifies  '*  like  unto  the  , 
fpider    that    maketb    himself    a  house."       But  the  weakest  of 
houses  surely  is  the  spider's. 
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distress  by  the  complicated  evils  of  famine  andy^  the 
sword,  they  implored  mercy ;  and  "  as  clemiency  is 
enjoined  to  the  powerful/'  I  permitted  them  to  eva* 
cuate  the  fort ;  and  have  sent  (with  a  view  to  disperse 
them)  sixty  thousand  of  this  tribe  with  their  families, 
who  were  reduced  to  great  misery,  to  the  city  of  Khar 
Shahyar  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  By  the  favour 
and  blessing  of  that  oirtnipbtent  being,  by  whom  I  have 
been  protected,  thi  fort  of  Herat  is  in  my  possession  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ttibeof  Afghani ^  as  also  of  the 
Ghelyahs  *  of  Candahar^  who  were  in  the  bounds  of 
alliance  with  them,  have  submitted  ;  and  have  placed 
upon  their  necks  the  collar  of  obedience. 


In  the  midst  of  these  actions,  by  which  the  whole 
country  from  Herat  to  Candahar  has  been  completely 
subdued,  and  the  disturbers  of  tranquillity  on  the 
borders  of  Khorasan  excmplarily  punished,  I  learn  by 
ajetter  fromMuHAMMED  Reza  Khan,  who  was  sent 
arhbassaddr  "to  the  court  of  'Rum  \^  that  he  has  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  king,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Turkish  empire  shall  possess  the  territory  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river -^r^^;  and  the  Persian^  all 
upon  this  :  but  no  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  of  the  sect  of 
hiA  who   are  confined  in  the  Turkish  dbminions. 


Is  is  an  incontestible  truth,  that  the  existence  of 
humble  persons,  like  us,  who,  from  the  favour  of  a 
divine  providence,  have  obtained  rank  and  pre-emi- 
nence over  others,  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  we 
should   be  the  friends  of  the  sect  of  ShmhU  that  we 


*  A  particular  tribe  of  Afghans, . 
t   Constantinoplt, 
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should  reUeve  the  distress  and  dispel  the  grief  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted;  (^' for  to  protect  the  ruled  is 
the  duty  of  the  ruler.")  That  we  should  combat 
the  enemies  of  the  weak,  and  eradicate  the  distemper 
of  sedition  from  the  body  of  the  state  :  not  deaf  ^deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  helpless  and  unmindful  of  those  that 
are  prisoners)  we  should  break  such  sacred  engage- 
ments, to  conciliate  the  approbation  and  yield  to  the 
power  of  a  proud  enemy. 

By  the  great  and  powerful  God,  this  day  is  big  with 
ruin  to  their  enemies  and  with  joy  to  the  sect  of  Shiahs, 
the  discomfiture  of  the  evil-minded  is  the  glory  and 
exaltation  of  the  followers  of  All  ffhen  the  avenger 
is  at  hand,  the  wicked  tremble  and  are  appalled.  Their 
eyes  roll  wildly  like  one  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Let  the 
danger  pass  over,  and  it  is  forgotten.  They  revile  and 
mock  with  their  tongues. 

This  is  a  just  description  oixhc  Turkish  Xnbe.  Why 
should  we  listen  to  more  prevarications  ?  Or  why 
confine  ourselves  to  the  bank  of  the  jiras  *; 
when  it  is  manifest,  that  the  peace,  which  has  been 
concluded,  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  irrecon- 
cileableto  the  wisdom  or  dignity  of  imperial  greatness. 

I  HAVE  stated  to  the  minister  of  the  exalted  prince, 
that  such  a  peace  cannot  be  permanent,  and  that  I  con* 
elude  the  mission  of  an  ambassador  to  have  been  an  act 
of  compulsion,  as  I  cannot  believe  that  the  prince 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  consented  to 
such  a  degradation  of  his  dignity.  But  at  all  events, 
as  ofFerings  are  continually  made  in  the  palaces  of  the 
lords  of  the  faithful,  and  the  holy  men  with  broken 


*.m 


*  Araxes, 
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hearts  are  praying  to  their  divine  creator  for  the  re- 
lease of  the MusulmahpnsoneTs;  it  wasjmy; determination, 
after  receiving  leave  from  the  holy  prince  of  regipns  * 
Ali  Ibn  Mausa  Re^za  (on  whom  be  eternal  blessings) 
to  march  on  tbe  second  day  after  the  feast  of  Feter  -f 
towards  the  disputed  quarter,  aided  by  the  divine  power, 
and  accompanied  by  an  army  raging  like  the  troubled 
ocean. 


VERSES. 


I  shall  overflow  my  banks^  and  ^7  like  an   impatient  lover  to  his 

mistress ; 
Like  a  torrent,  will  I  rush,  with  my  breast  eyer  on  the  earth. 
Hafi%!  if  thy  footsteps  desire  to  gain,  by  the  true  path,  tbe  holy 

house. 
Carry  along  with  thee  the  virtue  of  the  exalted  oi  Nejef. 

I  HAVE  represehted  also,  that  I  have  sent  the  high 
in  dignity,  Mahsum  Ali  Beg  Gerailt,  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Riim,  and  that  he  is  attended  by  a  re- 
spectable escort ;  and  that  he  vs-fully  acquainted  with 
my  wishes  and  sentiments. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  that,  as  it  was 
to  be  hoped  from  the  goodness  of  God,  this  peace  with 
the  Turks  is  not  likely  to  endure  ;  and  you  may  rest 
in  expectation  of  my  approach.  For,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  most  high,  I  will  advance  immediately,  with  an 
army  elated  with  success,  skilled  in  sieges,  numerous  as 
emmets,  valiant  as  lions  ;  and  combining  with  the 
vigor  of  youth  the  prudence  of  age.  I  will  attend  on 
the  exalted  princt,  and  then  proceed  towards  the 
Turkish  frontier. 


•  Oneof  the  twelve /wjw/^  who   died   at  Meshed  in   Khora^an, 
where  he  is  buried 
+  This  feast  happens  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  Ramzan, 
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VERSE. 

Let  the  cup-bcarcr  tell  our  enemy,  the  worshipper  of  fire. 

To  cover  his  head  with  dait ; 

For  the  water,  that  had  departed,  is  returned  into  its  channel. 

Such  of  the  tribe  ofShiahsy  as  are  backward  on  this 
great  occasion,  and  are  reconciled  to  this  shameful 
peace,  should  bp  expelled  from  the  faithful  seat ;  and 
for  ever  counted  among  its  enemies.  To  slaughter 
them  will  be  meritorious ;  to  permit  their  existence, 
impious. 

'*  I  have  heard,  that,  during  the  reign  of  MuTi^sii^, 
'*  A  woman  of  AJim  was  taken  by  the  foe : 

'*  Her  eyes  became  channels  for  torrents  of  blood,  j 

"  She  thus  complained  of  her  wretched  state. 
'^  Oh  MuTAsiM  !  why  art  thou  supine  ?  I  call  for  justice ! 
"  Thy  subject  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  thine  enemy, 
**  Thou  art  the  flame  in  the  lamp  of  the  country. 
'^  On  thee  depends  the  shame  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
•*  Thou  art  the  protector  of  the  poor  and  wretched : 
"  All  their  children  are  the  children  of  their  sovereign ! 
V  Her  masters,  astonished  at  these  exclamations, 
**  In  rage  struck  her  on  the  face  ; 
**  And  said,  "  now  let  your  monarch  MurASitfj 
**  With  all  the  renowned  heroes  of  Persia, 
**  Collect  an  innumerable  army,   - 
**  And  come,  if  they  chose,  to  thy  rescue." 
*'  This  speech  soon  reached  the  great  Mutasim, 
'*  Who  immediately  published  throughout  Persia, 
*'  That  all,  who  pretended  to  the  name  of  men, 
'*  Should  instantly  assemble  in  arms. 

^'  When  the  monarch  had  completed  his  mighty  preparations. 
*^  He  soom  heaped  destruction  on  the  heads  oif  his  enemies  *• 
*'  Tp  release  one  prisoner  from  the  hand  of  the  foe, 


♦  This  story  is  related  by  historians,  of  Muta'sim,  the  son  of 
Ha'run'al  Ra'shid,  and  eighth  Khaljf  of  the  house  of  Abas. 
D'Herbekt  BibL  Or.  6'6g. 


St 
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'*  If  an  incomparable  army  were  assembled, 

*'  At  this  moment,  when  numbers  of  the  Shiahs  of  Persia 

*'  Are  prisoners  in  the  hand  of  cruel  men, 

**  And,  with  their  lamentable  cries  uttered  morn  and  eve, 

*'  'Have  rendered  dark  and  gloomy  the  azure  iky  ;    .   . 

"  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  tribe  of  Shiahs,   .     . 

*'  That  the  king  t  of  Khorasan,  the  Imam  pf  theage, 

*'  Is  not  considered  by  the  men  of  Persia 

**  As  less  honourable,  nor  of  lesser  fame,  than  MutAsim  ! 

Then,  by  the  mercy  and  greatness  of  the  creator. 

Victory  is  still  declared  to  thesC' soldiers. 
*'  Under  the  auspices  of  the  most  merciful  of  the  world, 

I  have  taken  ample  vengeance  on  the  Afghans. 

Aided  by  the.  fortune  of  the  lord  o(  Khorasan, 

I  hav?  been  revenged  on  the  whole  tribe  of  the- Afghans' 

There  remains  not  in  this  quarter,  at  this  period, 
"  Aught  of  that  tribe  but  their  name. 
"  In  tnis  war  great  actions  have  been  fought, 
**  The  Kezel'bashes  *  became  each  a  sharp  pointed  thorn. 
'^  From  the  slaughter  that  has  been  made,  and  the   biood   that  has 

been  shed, 
'*  Our  high  polished  scimitars  have  received  a  purple  stain. 
*'  I  have  taken  from  the  vvort bless  foe. 

With  my  sword,  the  region  from  Hitat  to  Candahar  ! 

By  the  sacred  temple  of  the  lord  t  of  Nejef, 
*'  We  will  turn  with  vehemence  to  tljiat  quarter  : 

We  will  perform  a  pi]grin[^ag.e  to  that  threshold  : 

And  we  will  afford  protection  to  our  prisoners  : 

We  will  take  ample  vengeance  of  the  Turks, 

We  will  punish  +  all  our  ioe^^,  . 
*'  And  in  iliis  war,  whoever  continues  inactive, 
"  Or  from  baseness  remains  in  pretended  ignorance, 
*'  Both  his  property  and  his  blood  are  lawful  prize. 
''  He  is  to  be  considered  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  faith/* 


<€ 
i< 

tc 


t  Alt  Mausa  Reza,  the  seventh  Imam,  buried  at  Meshed, 

•  Persians-,  WtevdMy  Redheads,  a  mmc  given  to  them,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Shah  Ismail  having  directed  all  true  followers  of 
the  sect  oi'  Shiah  to  wear  red  caps. 

+  Ali,  the  son  in  law  of  the  prophet,  who  is  buried  at  Nejef. 

\  Literally, /i^r^i/A  the  garments. 
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Most  Noble  Lord,  if  the  state  of  the  province  of 
Farsvfill  permit,  lose  not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  tlie 
court  of  the  most  exalted  prince  at  Isfahan  ;  and  re- 
present to  him  that,  as  the  peace  which  has  been  con- 
cluded will  benefit  nd  person  whosoever,  and  can  in  no 
light  be  viewed  as  proper  or  reputable,  it  neither  meets 
the  approbation  of  the  nobles  nor  the  commonalty  of 
the  empire. 

But,  if  you  should  be  prevented  from  moving  to  the 
capital,  owing  to  the  dispute  with  the  jirabs  not  being 
adjusted,  let  me  be  instantly  informed.  If  you  arc 
able  to  quell  these  troubles,  it  is  well.  But,  if  you 
require  aid,  make  me  acquainted ;  and  a  detachment 
of  my  victorious  army  shall  march  to  your  support. 

Keep  me  regularly  informed  of  the  news  of  your 
quarter. 


LETTER   IL 


From  Nadir  Shah,  to  his  son  Reza  Kitli  MIrza, 
giving  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Delhi. 

rp 

JL  O  the  exalted  and  glorious   son  of  our  wishes  the 

valiant  Reza  Kuli  Mi'rza,  who  is  our  vicegerent  in 
/r^;/,  the  seat  of  our  empire  ;  our  most  beloved,  the 
pre-eminent  in  royal  rank,  allied  to  us  in  dignity  : — be 
these  glorious  commands  known. 

Agreeably  to  our  former  communications,  after 
the  defeat  of -^^A^/i  prince,  Ashrep  Ali'  Merdan 
Khan  was  appointed  our  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  that  court, 
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that  as  the  turbulent  Afghans  oiCandahar  and  its  neigh- 
bouring provinces  were  to  be  considered  equal  enemies 
to  both  states,  it  would  be  advisable  to  appoint  an 
army  from  Hindustan^  to  occupy  the  passes  and  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  marauders.  The  emperor  Muham- 
MED  Shah  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
to  the  proposed  effect.  After  the  return  of  our  am- 
bassador, we  sent  Muhammed  Ali'  Khan  to  the 
court  of  the  Indian  emperor  to  repeat  ouf  instances  on 
this  subject,  and  Muhammed  Shah  confirmed  his 
former  engagement.    ' 


After  our  glorious  and  victorious  standards  returned 
to  Candahar^  we  understood  from  our  conqnering 
generals  employed  with  apart  of  our  force  in  the  re- 
duction of  tlie  Afghans  of  Kallal  and  Ghixni,  that 
Muhammed  Shah  had  in  no  respect  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements ;  and  that  no  appearance  of  an  Indian  army 
had  been  seen  in  that  quarter.  Tiiis  intelligence  in- 
duced us  to  send  with  the  utmost  expedition,  Mu- 
hammed Khan  Turkoman  to  the  court  of  Delhi  to 
remind  the  Emperor  of  his  promises  ;  but  that  sove- 
reign  and  his  ministers,  in  dereliction  of  their  former 
engagements,  treated  the  subject  with  neglect  omitted 
answering  our  letters,  and  even  put  restraint  on  the 
person  of  our  ambassador. 


In  this  situation  we  were  impelled  to  march  against 
the  Afghans  of  Ghizni  and  Cuhul^  and  after  punishing 
the  refractory  mountaineers  in  that  quarter,  as  we  con- 
sidered the  neglect  and  contempt  with  which  Mu- 
hammed Shah  had  behaved,  and  his  conduct  to  our 
ambassador  irreconcileable  With  friendship/we  marched 
towards  Shahjehanahad. 
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Op  our  success  in  reducing  the  provinces  of 
Peshavir  and  taking  possession  of  Lahore^  the  former 
seat  of  empire,  our  beloved  son  has  already  been  in- 
formed. We  marched  from  that  city  the  last  day  of 
Shavaly  and  on  Friday  the  10th  of  Zelkdd  reached 
jimhala^  forty  farfakhs  from  Shdhjehdndhdd.  We  here 
learnt,  that  Muh'ammed  Shah  had  collected  from. 
Hindustan  and  the  Dechin  a  numerous  force,  and  ac- 
companied by  all  his  nobles,  by  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  three  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, three  offour  hundred  elephants,  and  other  equip- 
ments in  proportion,  had  marched  from  Delhi  and  ar- 
rived at  Pdnipei^  a  village  twenty  farsakhs  from 
Anibala.  We  immediately  directed  the  superfluous 
and  heavy  baggage  of  our  conquering  army  to  be  left 
at  Amhala^  and  advanced  to  mett  the  enemy.  Mu- 
h'aMxMed  Shah  also  left  Vdnipet  and  marched  to 
CurndL  which  is  twentv-five  farsakhs  from  Delhi. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we  detached  a  force  of 
•five  or  six  thousand  men  in  advance,  who  had  orders 
to  observe  the  appearance,  numbers  and  order  of 
Muhammed  Shah's  army.  This  body,  when  about 
two  farsakhs  from  Carndly  fell  in  with  the  advance 
of  the  Hindustani  army,  which  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  men :  these  they  attacked  and  totally 
routed  ;  presenting  us  with  their  general  and  many 
others,  whom  they  made  prisoners. 

This  signal  defeat  put  a  stop  to  Muhammed 
Shah's  further  advance.  He  halted  at  Carndl  and 
surrounded  his  army  with  a  trench  :  he,  also  con- 
structed ramparts  and  batteries  on  which  he  placed 
his  cannon. 

We  had   sent  a  'detachment  to  march  to  the  ea$t 
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of  MuH^AMMED.  Shah*s  camp  and  post  themselve 
on  the  road  that  led  to  Delhi :  this  party  received 
accounts  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  15th,  that 
Saadet  Khan,  known  by  his  title  of  Burhdn  ul 
Mtdk^  and  one  of  the  chief,  nobles  of  the  empire 
had  reached  Malabat  accompanied  by  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of 
elephants,  and  intended  forcing  a  junction  with  Mu- 
h'ammed  Shah, 

With  a  view  of  intercepting  this  force,  we  marched 
our  army,  two  hours  before  day  break,  to  the  east  of 
Carnal^  and  occupied  the  road  between  that  village  and 
Panipet.  This  movement,  we  hoped,  would  force 
Muh'ammed  Shah  from  his  entrenchments.  About 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  day  light  we  had  passed  Carnal^ 
and  gained  the  east  side  of  the  Hirulusldni  CB,mp, 
when  the  advance  guard  made  prisoners  some  stragglers 
of  Saadet  Khan's  party,  from  whose  information  we 
learnt,  that  that  general  had  succeeded  in  his  design 
of  forming  a  junction  with  the  emperor;  in  whose 
'  camp  he  had  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  the  preceding 
night. 

On  tbis  intelligence  we  were  pleased  to  order 
our  royal  tents  to  be  pitcheid  on  the  ground  which  we 
then  occupied,  opposite  to  the  camp  of  Muhammed 
Shah,  from  whom  we  were  distant  about  one 
farsakh. 

As  the  junction  of  Saadet  Khan  had  been  the 
cause  of  Muhammed  Shah's  delays,  he  conceived  on 
that  event  his  appointments  to  be  complete  ;  and, 
leaving  two  thirds  of  his  cannon  for  the  protection  of 
his  camp,  he  advanced  with  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
a  third  of  his  artillery,  and  a  number  of  his  elephants, 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  same  day,  half  a  farsakh  in  the 
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direction  of  our  royal  army  ;  and  drew  up  his 
troops  in  order  of  batde.  Placing  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  advanced  lines,  he  stationed  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  in  the  rear  as  a  support.  Their  numbers 
were  incredible.  They  occupied,  as  close  as  they 
could  he  drawn  up  in  dej>rh,  from  the  front  line  to 
the  entrenched  camp,  a  distance  of  half  a  farsakh  ;  and 
their  front  was  of  equal  extent.  The  ground  was 
every  where  dark  with  their  numbers,  and  to  judge 
from  appearance,  we  should  suppose  ihey  were  ten  or 
twelve  times  more  numerous  than  the  army  of  the 
Abdal  Gardoghly.  . 

We,  whose  only  wishes  were  for  such  a  day,  after 
appointing  guards  for  our  camp  and  invoking  the 
support  of  a  bouutiful  creator,  mounted  and  advanced 
to  give  battle. 

For  two  complete  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
violence,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  cannon  and  musquetry 
was  kept  up.  After  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty, 
our  lion-hunting  heroes  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and 
chaced  them  from  the  field  of  action,  dispersing  them 
in  every  direction. 

Saadet  Khan  mounted  on  his  state  elephant,  his 
NisHA  Muh'ammed  Khan  and  pther  relations,  fell 

Erisoners  into  our  hands.  Samsa^m  AlI  Khan 
^AURAN  Amir  ul  OmraBaha'dur,  the  first  minister 
of  the  empire,  was  wounded.  One  of  his  sons,  with 
his  brodicr  MuzEPER  Khan,  was  slain;  and  another 
of  his  sons,  MiR  Aa'sh'ue,  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
himself  died  the  following  day  of  his  wounds. 

Was'ili  Khan,  the  commander  of  the  emperor's 
body  guard,  Shad'ae  Khan.  Amir  Kuli  Khan, 
Ali     Muhammee    Khan,    Mir     Husen    Khan, 
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Kha'ja  Ashrep  KhaK)  Ali-yar  Khan^  A'akil 
Beg  Khan,  Shahd'ad  Khan  Afghan^  Ahmed  Ali 
Khan^  Razin  Rai  Khan^  commanded  of  the  artil- 
lery, as  also  Shir  Khal'u,  with  about  three  hundred 
other  nobles  and  leaders,  of  whom  fifteen  were  com- 
manders of  seven  thousand,  of  four  and  of  three  thou- 
sand, were  slain. 

Muh'ammed  Shah,  with  Nizam  ul  Mulk, 
ruler  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Deehin^  and  a  ohief 
noble  of  the  empire,  Kamer  ul  Din  KhAn,  chief 
vizier,  and  some  other  nobles  of  less  note,  protected 
by  a  covering  party  which  had  been  left,  made  good 
their  retreat  within  the  entrenchments,  and  escaped  the 
shock  of  our  victorious  swords 

This  action  lasted  two  hours ;  and  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  more  were  our  conquering  soldiers  engaged 
in  pursuit.  .  When  one  hour  of  the  day  remained,  the 
field  was  entirely  cleared  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  the 
entrenchments  of  their,  camp  were  strong,  and  the 
fortifications  formidable,  we  would  not  permit  our  army 
to  assault  it. 

An  immense  treasure,  a  number  of  grand  elephants, 
the  artillery  of  the  emperor,  and  great  spoils  of  every 
description,  were  tlie  reward  of  our  victory.'  Upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a  much  greater  number  were  made 
prisoners. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  we  surrounded  the 
emperor's  camp^  and  took  measures  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication with  the  adjacent  country,  preparing  at 
the  same  time  our  cannon  and  mortars  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  fortification  which  had  been  erected. 
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As  the  utmost  confusion  reigned  in  the  imperial 
camp,  and  all  discipline  was  abandoned,  the  emjieror, 
compelled  by  irresistible  necessity,  after  the  lapse  of 
one  day,  sent  Nizah  ul-Mulk,  on  Thursday  the 
17th-,  to  our  royal  camp;  and  the  day  following 
Muh'ammed  Shah  himself,  attended  by  hife  nobles 
came  to  our  heaven-like  presence,  in  an  afflicted  state. 

When  the  emperor  was  approaching,  as  we  are  our- 
selves of  a  Turkoman  family,  and  Muh'ammed  Shah 
is  a  Thrkonian,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  noble 
house  of  Gaurga'n'i  ;  we  sent  our  dear  son  Nasir 
Ali  Khan  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  camp  to  meet 
him.  Tlie  emperor  entered  our  tents,  and  delivered 
over  to  him  the  signet  of  our  empire.  He  remained 
that  day  a  guest  in  our  royal  tent. 

CoNSTDEUiNG  our  affinity  as  Turkomans ,  znd  also 
reflecting  on  the  favors  and  honors  that  befitted  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  a  king  of  kings  ;  we  bestowed 
such  upon  the  emperor,  and  ordered  his  royal  pavilions, 
his  family  and  his  nobles,  to  be  preserved  ;  and  we 
have  established  him  in  a  manner  equal  to  his  great 
dignity.  * 

At  this  time,  the  Emperor  with  hi«  family  and  all 
the  lords  of  Hindustan  who  marched  from  camp,  are 
arrived  at  Delhi  :  and  on>Thursday  the  29th  of  ZflkdJ, 
we  moved  our  glorious  standard  towards  that  capital. 

It  is  our  royal  intention,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  high  birth  of  Muh'ammed  Shah,  of  his  descent 
from  the  house  of  Gaurga'n'i,  and  of  his  affinity  to  us 
a  Turkoman^  to  fix  him  on  the  throne  of  empire,  and 
to  place  the  crown  of  royalty  upon  his  head. 

Vo^.  X.  N  Q 
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.  FfiAisB  be  to  God,  glory  to  the  most  high,  who  has 
granted  us  the  power  to  perforin  such  action  !  For  this 
great  grace  which  we  have  received  from  the  Almighty, 
we  must  ever  remain  grateful. 

God  has  made  the  sejven  great  seas  like  unto  the 
vapour  of  the  desart,  beneath  our  glorious  and  ccmi- 
quering  footstepsand  those  of  our  faithful  and  victorious 
heroes..  He  has  made,  in  our  victorious  mind,  the 
thrones  of  kings,  and  the  deep  ocean  of  earthly  glory 
more  despicable  than  the  light  bubble  that  floats  od 
the  surface  of  the  wave  ;  and  no  doubt  his  extraordinary 
mercy,  which  he  has  now  shown,  will  be  evident  to  all 
mankind. 

As  we  have  taken  possession  of  a  great  number  of 
cannon,  we  send  *i6,000  Moghah  of .  Iran  and  Turan^ 
with  a  detachment  from  our  own  conquering  army,  and 
a  body  of  artillery  with  some  large  elephants,  whom 
we  have  directed  to  march  to  CabuJ.  No  doubt  our 
sons  will  inform  us  of  the  affairs  of  that  quarter. 

After  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  we  will  either  order 
the  detachment  which  we  have  sent,  to  proceed  to 
Balkh  or  to  go  to  Herat. 

^  We  have  appointed  the  high  in  dignity  Aa'shur 
Khan  to  march  to,  Balkh ^  after  the  Nau  roz^  (2.2d 
March)  which  he  no  doubt  will  do. 

CoNSinERour  glorious  victor}^  as  derived  from  the 
bounty  of  the  creator  of  fortune  beyond  all  calculation. 
Make  copies  of  this  our  royal  mandate  and  disperse 
them  over  our  empire,  that  the  well  wishers  of  our 
throne  may  be  happy  and  rejoice,  and  our  secret 
enemies  be  dejected^  and   confounded.     Be  you  con- 
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stantly  employed  in  adorning  and  arranging  your  go- 
vernment :  placing  your  hopes  in  the  favor  of  the 
most  high,  so  that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  all  those, 
whether  near  or  distant,  that  are  not  reconciled  to  our 
glorious  state,  and  are  brooding  mischief,  may  be 
caught  in  their  ovyn  snares  ;  and  all  real  friends,  who 
are  under  our  dominion,  may  attain  their  wishes,  and 
prosper  under  the  auspices  of  our  munificent  govern- 
ment. 

Dated  29th  Zilkddy  1115  Hejira, 
Shahjehanahad  or  DehU. 


END    OP    THE   TENTH    VOLUME. 
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